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SECTION  I. 

"  Shail  the  sword  devour  forever  ?" 

VV  E  ppganl  with  horror  the  custom  of  the  ancient  het- 
Uietn  in  ofTcring  their  cliildren  in  sacrifice  to  idols.  We  are 
•bacliiN]  with  the  customs  oftbc  Uindoos,  in  prostrating  thcm- 
wlvea  berure  tlie  car  of  an  idol  to  be  crushed  to  death  ;  in 
barotn;;  women  alive  on  the  frint'ral  piles  of  (heir  hiiebHnds ; 
in  nSVring  a  niouthly  sacrifice,  by  casting  living  cliildren 
into  the  Ganges  to  be  drowned.  Wc  read  with  astoiiishiHcnt 
of  tlie  sacrifices  made  in  the  papal  crusades,  and  in  the  Ma- 
bfinietan  and  Hindoo  pilgrimages.  Wo  wonder  at  tlie  blind- 
DCH  of  christian  nations,  who  have  esteemed  it  riglit  and  lion- 
orafcle  to  buy  and  etell  Africane  as  property,  and  reduce  them 
to  hondagc  fur  life.  Out  that  which  is  fasldonahlo  and  popu- 
lar in  a  country  is  esteemed  right  and  honorable,  wliatCTcr 
may  be  its  nature  in  the  views  of  men  better  informed. 

But  while  wc  look  back  with  a  mixture  of  wonder,  indig- 
nation  and  pity,  on  many  of  the  customs  of  former  ages,  are 
wc  careful  to  intiuire,  whether  some  customs,  which  wo  ileem 
honorable,  arc  not  the  eBect  of  popular  delusion  I  and  whctli* 
er  they  will  not  be  so  regarded  by  future  generations  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fart,  that  one  of  the  most  horrid  castoms  of  savage  men) 
i»  now  popular  in  every  nation  in  Cliristendom  ?  Whatcua- 
btm  of  (he  most  barbarous  nations  Li  more  repugnant  to  the 
fVdings  of  {liety,  humanity  and  justice,  than  that  of  deciding 
CDnfniTersi«»  between  nations  hy  thn  edge  of  the  sword,  by 
powder  nod  ball,  or  the  point  of  the  bayonet  i  What  otbcir 
1 1)«3  occosioticil  littir  Oie  desolation  aiid  miseo' 
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•'^feofde  an  wnndering  Iiow  such  nn  ab<»irrin!ible  traftr  »▼» 
bad  existence  in  a  nutiun  wbich  had  the  leaet  itretciiHiunB  to 
tliristianity  or  ciTilizatton,  In  a  siniilur  inaRner  timl  can 
pot  ao  rnil  to  war,  and  fill  the  world  with  RBtontshmcnf,  tliat 
nUatluU  beings  ever  tliought  ufsuch  a  mode  oreettUngcon- 
tnirprsk-4. 

As  to  wailiui;  fur  the  nutlennium  to  put  an  end  to  war, 
iriUxHit  any  exertions  on  our  own  part;  this  is  like  the  sin- 
iwiiittng  God's  time  for  conversion,  while  he  pursuPB  his 
of  vice  and  impiety.  If  ever  there  shall  be  a  millen- 
in  which  the  sword  will  cease  to  devour,  it  will  prDba- 
Kf  be  eRbcted  hythc  blessing  of  God  on  the  bene  volcitt  extsr- 
ttoiM  of  enlightened  men.  Ferhnjis  no  one  thing  is  non  a 
grrater  obstaele  in  the  way  of  the  wished  for  state  of  t)ie 
chiircb,  than  the  spirit  and  custimi  of  war.  which  Ir  mnintnined 
by  diristianslhemKelveK.  (ait  not  then  time,  that  eflbi-ts  sbouM 
be  maiie  to  cnligliton  the  minds  of  cliristian!!  nn  a  sultject  of 
audi  infinite  importance  to  tlie  happincRs  of  the  human  ritcc  ? 
It  is  not  the  present  objert  to  prove,  that  a  nation  may  not 
di-fcod  llteir  lives,  their  liberties  and  their  proixTty  against  ao 
inradin£  foe  ;  but  to  tuqnire  whether  it  is  not  imsBihle  tn  elTcct 
sflcb  a  change  in  ttio  viewsof  men,  that  there  shall  bcnoocca- 
tf  on  for  df/iniiTt  war.  That  such  a  stat«  of  things  is  desirS' 
ble,  no  rnlightened  christian  can  deny.  That  it  can  be  pro- 
daccA  without  expensive  and  itersevering  efltirta  is  not  imag- 
ined, Bnl  are  not  such  efTurts  to  exclude  the  miseiies  of  war 
frDin  Ibe  world,  as  laudable,  as  thnse  which  have  for  Uieir  ob- 
ject tbr  support  of  such  a  malignant  and  drsolalinf;  nistotn  ? 
The  whole  amoimt  of  projierty  in  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably of  far  Iras  value,  than  what  has  been  expended  and  de- 
stroyed within  two  centuries  by  wars  in  Christendom.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  one  fifth  of  this  amount  bad  been  judiciously 
^^"  out  i,y  peace  assDciatinuB  in  the  different  Ntatts  and  na- 
B,  in  cultivating  the  spirit  and  art  of  peace,  and  in  excit- 
■8  jost  ahhotrcnre  of  war  ;  would  not  tlie  other  four  fifths 
t  in  a  great  measure  saved,  besides  many  miilifrns  of 
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t  of  £OT«minrnf.  Soch  a  doctrine  ia  Qt  to  be  tau^Iil  vnt 
'  1j  to  slaves  witlidut  souls.  If  a  man  is  called  to  fi^ht,  he 
■bould  be  £aitlUiiU>  informed,  and  {a\fy  satisfied,  tliat  lie  is  not 
)u  act  the  part  of  a  munlen'r,  that  tho  blootl  of  men  may  not 
br  ret|uirrd  at  hts  liandB.  Kvcry  soldier  ought  to  be  intpreBfl- 
od  witli  the  idea,  that  offonsive  war  is  murderous,  and  that  no 
gnremment  on  earth  has  any  riglit  to  comiicl  him  to  shed  tilood 
in  a  wanton  and  aggrcsaive  war.  Yet  in  tl»e  present  state  of 
(raeral  delusiontthe  soldiers  and  most  of  tlie  citizens  are  trea- 
ted M  haWng  no  more  right  to  judge  of  the  justice  or  the  in- 
justice  of  a  war.  than  the  horses  employed  in  nulitary  service. 
On  nno  side  a  war  U  certainly  Ufyust  and  murdcrouR.  Yet  on 
Loth  sidt-s  it  19  ciinsidered  as  the  duty  of  soldiers  tn  submit  tu 
Ui«  orders  of  governfflmt,  and  fight,  whether  it  be  murder  or 
■ol  monler !  With  the  same  propriety  it  might  be  consider- 
ed ax  the  duty  of  a  citizen^  to  obey  an  order  of  government 
Ibr  monleiing  an  individual  of  his  avn  nation. 

S.  Xational  wars  ollen  oiiginato  from  sui:lt  petty  offences, 
as  would  not  justify  the  taking  ofa  single  life,  and  from  f»ls«. 
princifdm  of  honor,  which  every  cltri!:tian  should  abhor. 
What  can  be  more  perfert  delusion)  than  to  stipposc  the  hon- 
or ofa  nation  requires  a  declaration  of  war,  for  such  offences 
M  would  not  justify  one  individual  in  taking  the  life  of  anufh. 
er  I  Or  what  can  be.  more  ahsnrd  than  to  suppose  tho  liunoT 
of  a  nation  require)*  going  to  war,  while  there  Ut  not  even  tlis 
pptapi'ct  of  advantage  ?  Is  such  petulance,  as  would  disgracs. 
a  Gtunmon  rltixcn*  or  such  a  revengeful  spirit,  »h  would  di£- 

ft^a  savagci  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  national  gnvejii- 

kor  the  ruter  of  a  rhristittn  people  i 
b  sacrifice  human  beings  to  false  notions  of  national  hon- 
ing or  to  the  ambition  or  a%-aric«  of  rulers,  is  no  better  thait 
tn  olTiT  tlicni  tn  Moloch,  or  any  other  heathen  deity.  As  soon 
IM  the.  ryes  of  p(>Q|>le  tan  be  opened  to  see  tliat  war  is  the  cf- 
tefl  of  drlusion,  it  will  tlicn  beronu''  OH  unpopular  an  aay  oth- 
er bcadteRish  umI«  of  oSering  human  sariTftres, 

Us  enough  to  fUl  the  mind  of  any  n-fiecting  man  with  hor- 


l^f  to  think  6t  the  millions  of  bis  fellow  metf  who  hate  MSfi 
sacrificed  to  tlie  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  petulance^  or  the 
profligacy  of  ungodly  rulers.  How  sboctdng  the  thought^  of 
armies  meeting  under  the  influence  of  enmity,  artificially  ex« 
cited«  to  plunge  their  bayonets  into  the  breasts  of  each  other  ; 
and  thus  to  ofier  human  sacrifices  by  thousands,  to  some  idoU 
izcd  phantom  of  ambitious  or  revengeful  men !  In  every  war 
that  has  taken  place,  the  soldiers,  on  one  side  or  the  other^ 
have  been  either  the  slaves  or  the  dupes  of  deluded  or  unprin- 
cipled rulers.  The  soldiers  on  each  side  often  meet  without 
•ver  having  experienced  the  least  injury  fWim  each  other; 
With  no  enmity  but  what  hto  been  artificially  excited,  and  with- 
out having  the  least  ground  to  be  offended  with  each  other,  any 
more  than  they  had  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace.  Yet  those  who 
never  had  any  provocation  from  one  another,  nor  any  hand  in 
proclaiming  the  war,  are  by  art  inspired  with  enmity,  and 
made  to  thirst  for  each  other's  blood,  and  to  perish  by  each 
other^s  hands.  A  more  barbarous  mode  of  oflbring  human 
sacrifices  was  never  practised  by  the  most  savage  nations  ; 
aor  one^  it  is  believed,  more  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven. 
Public  wars  and  private  duels  seem  to  be  practised  on  sim* 
Bar  principles.  Gentlemen  may  fight  and  kill  for  petty  oflen- 
ees  ^  but  if  common  people  do  the  same,  they  are  hanged  as 
murderers.  Gentlemen  of  the  sword  cannot  wait  the  slow 
operation  of  law,  for  the  redress  of  supposed  wrongs,  but  must 
show  themselves  men  of  spirit,  that  is,  ready  to  kill  for  an  of- 
fensive word.  What  is  deemed  honorable  virtue  in  them,  is 
shameful  vice  in  other  people.  That  benevolent,  forbearing 
spirit,  which  is  Ike  glory  of  good  people,  is  thought  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  genOeman  of  honor.  First  to  give  a  challenge 
and  thus  notify  a  man  if  a  wish  to  kill  him,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
clude the  sin  of  murder.  So  in  regard  to  war  makers,  that 
maennanimity  and  forbearance,  which  would  adorn  the  char- 
acter of  a  private  christian,  is  despised  by  the  ambitious  ruler^ 
in  relati  m  to  hims^  If.  And  that  petulance,  rashness,  and  dis- 
Rf^ard  to  the  lives  of  others^  which  would  render  a  private 


citizen  the  object  of  ja^t  and  general  abhorrence,  are  regarded 
by  many,  as  honorable  traits  in  the  character  of  one,  who  is 
exalted  to  rule  over  men.  If  in  the  exercise  of  this  haugtity, 
nnfceling  and  vindictive  temper  he  declai*es  war,  tliis  di^  lara- 
tion,hc  fancies,  will  secure  him  fiom  the  guilt  of  murder.  Tlius 
tliousands  after  thousanf^s  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  un- 
godly ambition;  and  every  means,  wiiich  ingenuity  can  invent, 
is  employed  to  delude  tlie  unfortunate  victims,  and  make  Uiem 
beliove,  that  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 

There  is,  however,  one  ciixumstancc  usually  attending 
public  wars,  which  renders  them  moi*e  detestable  than  private 
du<.'l5«  The  duellist  usually  has  the  generosity  to  do  his  own 
fighting  ,  but  war  makers  usually  In* ve  the  meanness  to  avf)id 
the  dangers  which  they  create,  and  to  call  on  other  people  to 
figiit  their  battles. 

«  Duelling  is  indeed  a  horrible  custom  ;  but  war  is  as  much 
more  horrible,  as  it  is  more  desolating  and  ruitious.  As  to  the 
principles  on  which  war  is  practised,  it  has  no  advantage  of 
duelling.  It  is  in  fact  national  duellin^f  attended  g4*nerally  with 
this  dishonorable  circumstance,  that  tliose  who  give  and  ac- 
cept the  chall'^nge,  call  together  a  m:!l!itude  of  seconds,  and 
then  have  not  the  magnanimity,  first  to  lisk  tlicir  own  lives, 
but  they  involve  their  seconds  in  a  bloody  cont«  st,  while  they 
themselves  stand  remote  from  danger,  as  spectators,  or  at  most 
as  directors  of  the  awful  combat.  Or  perhaps  more  common- 
ly, after  issuing  their  bloody  mandate,  they  indid{>:e  in  plv*as- 
iire,  regardless  of  the  sufff  ring  of  others.  So  <<  the  king  and 
Haman  sat  down  to  drink  ;  but  the  city  Shushan  was  peii)li.'X- 

SECTION  III. 

«  Shall  the  sword  devmr  forever  ?" 

In  favor -of  war  several  pleas  will  pi'ohably  be  made. 
First.  Some  will  plead  that  the  Israelites  w^-rp-T'ermittedj 
and  even  commanded  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
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iman.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Gif  er  and  Arbi« 
ter  of  life  had  a  riie^lity  if  lie  pleased,  to  make  use  of  the  sarage 
tust()ms  of  tlie  age,  for  punishing  guilty  nations.  If  any  goT- 
eminent  of  the  present  day  should  receirc  a  commission  to 
make  war,  as  the  Israelites  did,  let  the  order  be  obeyed.  But 
iDitil  they  have  such  a  commissioni  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
they  can  innocently  make  war. 

As  a  farther  answer  to  tliis  plea,  we  hare  to  obserye,  that 
God  has  given  encouragement,  that  und'T  the  reign  of  the 
M«'&sia)i,  there  shall  be  such  a  time  of  peace,  *^  that  nation 
diall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  n.-ither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more.**  Micah  iv.  S.  If  this  prediction  shall  ever  bcr 
fhlfiQed,  the  present  delusion  in  favor  of  war  must  be  done 
away*  How  then  are  we  to  expect  the  way  will  be  prop:ired 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  ?  Probably  this  is  not 
to  be  done  by  miraculous  agency,  but  by  the  blessing  of  Ood 
on  the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals  to  open  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  mortals,  in  respect  to  the  evils  and  delusions  of 
war,  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  Those  who  shall  be  the  in- 
struments of  producing  so  important  a  change  in  the  views 
of  men,  will  be  in  an  eminent  sense  <<  peace  makers,''  and 
will  be  entitltd  to  the  appellation  and  privileges  of  «*  the  sons 
of  God.*'  How  much  more  glorious  the  achievement,  to  con- 
quer the  prejudices  and  delusions  of  men  on  thia  subject  by 
kindness  and  reason^  than  to  conquer  the  world  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword ! 

A  second  plea  in  favor  of  the  custom  of  war  may  be  this — 
that  war  is  an  advantage  to  a  nation,  as  it  usually  takes  off 
many  vicious  and  dangerous  characters.  But  does  not  war 
make  two  such  characters  for  every  one  it  removes  ?  Is  it 
not  in  fact  the  greatest  school  of  depravity,  and  tlie  greatest 
source  of  mischievous  and  dangerous  charact(*rs  that  ever  ex- 
isted among  men  ?  Does  not  a  state  of  war  lower  down  tlic 
standard  of  morality  in  a  nation,  so  that  a  vast  portion  of  com- 
inon  vice  is  scarcely  observed  as  evil  I    Let  any  one  who  wa^ 
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ll  to  obwrre  the  state  of  morals  prinr  to  owr  Kvoltt. 
.  liimsi  If.  Wliat  was  the  effect  of  that  war  on  tlie  inor- 

Bi^iclfSiis  it  nut  awful  to thitik  urBenilingviciiiu<i  inciibe. 
jowl  tile  means  of  reformation,  iinil  llie  liope  of  ri-|ii'iitanre  ! 
J  tl>cj  arc  Bciil  intii  the  annj',  what  is  this  but  curisigninf; 
»  a  sUitc  wfcerc  they  will  nipiaiy  fill  iiji  the  measure  of 
liqnityt  and  liecoiitu  •■  fitted  t9  dC'StructioD  !" 
Iiinli;,  It  Mill  fat- pleaded,  that  no  aubsUtutc fur  war  cas 
l»  which  will  insure,  to  a  nation  a  rrdri  sa  of  wrongtt. 
<KK  may  afik.  Is  it  common  fur  a  natiiiu  to  obtain  »  n*- 
r  wroDS»  by  war  E  As  to  reitrtst,  do  not  the  wars  of 
s  rraemble  boxing  at  a  tuvL>rn.  wlien  botli  the  combatants 
s  n  terrible  bniising,  then  drink  a  mug  of  flip  togethcr 
ike  prnce  j  each,  hiiwever.  beiiring  for  u  lung  time  (lit 
his  fully  ami  madm-itH?  A  redress  of  wrunga  by 
n  unrommun.  that  unli-ait  n-vengc  is  redress,  anil  mul- 
diryui'ics  satisfaction,  wc  ithould  tiuppiisc  that  none  bui 
nadmea  would  ran  the  hazard. 

But  if  the  eyes  of  people  could  be  opened  in  regard  to  th« 

I  1  iLsion8  of  war,  would  it  not  bo  easy  to  form  a  con^ 

fi.itinns,  and  organin-  a  high  court  of  eqiiity,  to  de- 

il  '."oBtruvrsies  ?     Why  might  not  such  a  court  be 

.  >'inj"jfi'.il  of  MtmcuT  the  moat,  eminent  charaetem  li'om  each 

naliitn  (  and  ft  coiniiUance   with  the  decision  of  lite  court  bf 

CA  point  of  national  honor,  to  prevent  the  cflusion  of  bluod, 

9  ptwien'c  tlw  blessings  of  peace  ?  Can  any  considerate 

i  ny,  that  tlie  probability  of  oblaiiung  right  tn  kucIi  a 

k  wuulil  be /rjD  than  by  an  appeal  toatins?     V  ben  an 

i  npjwabi  to  acourt  of  justice  for  the  redress  of  w  rungs, 

t  n1waj>i(he  casc  tliat  lio  obtains  hb  right.     Still  such 

■al  Is  inon':  tiunnrable,  mom  safe,  and  more  oirtain.  as 

9  mnre  benevolent,  than  for  the  iiidiridual  to  nltenipt  to 

ft  redreflt  by  h>a  pUtul  or  hia  sword.     And  are  not  the 

I  fi>r  avoiding  nti  appeal  to  the  swnnl,  fur  the  r«-«lrcss 

ingK,  nlwaya  great  in  proportion  to  the  calamities,  whicli 

D  appcftl  must  ntUurully  tnvolrc?  If  this  be  a  factjthcii 
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there  is  infinitely  greater  reason,  wliy  two  nations  should 
avoid  an  appi-al  to  arms,  than  usually  exists  against  a  bloody 
combat  between  two  contending  individuals. 

In  the  fourth  place  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  5»pirit  of  for- 
bearance oil  the  pait  of  a  national  government,  would  opcrat© 
as  an  invitation  to  repi^ated  itisult  and  aggression. 

But  is  this  plea  founded  on  farts  and  experience  ?  Does 
it  accord  with  what  is  well  known  of  human  nature  7  Who 
art-  the  pi-rsons  in  society  tliat  most  fivquently  receive  insult 
and  ab-.re  ?  Are  lliey  the  meek,  the  benevolent,  and  the  for- 
bearing ?  Do  these  more  cf>mmonly  have  reason  to  com]  Jain^ 
than  pei*sonsof  quic!^  resentment,  who  are  ready  to  fight  on 
the  least  provocati«;n  ? 

There  are  two  sects  of  profess*  d  christians  in  this  country, 
which,  as  si^cts, are  peculiar  in  their  opinions  rispecting  the 
lawfulness  of  war,  and  the  right  of  impelling  injury  by  violence* 
ThtMMs  are  the  Quakei'S  and  tlie  Shakers.  'I'hey  aiH?  remar- 
kably ]mcific.  Mow  we  ask,  does  it  apjx'ar  from  experience 
that  their  forbeai'ing  spirit  brings  on  them  a  greater  ]M)i*tioii 
of  injury  and  insult  than  what  is  exjierienced  by  people  of  oth- 
er sects  ?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  this  true  in  fact  ?  Thei'e  may 
indeed  be  some  instances  of  such  gross  depravity,  as  a  per- 
s<.n*s  taking  advantage  of  their  pacific  chai  acjer,  to  do  them 
injui^,  with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But  in  general.  It  is  be- 
li'-ved,  the  ir  pacific  principles  and  spirit  command  the  esteem 
even  of  the  vicious,  and  operate  as  a  shield  from  insult  and 
abuse. 

The  question  may  be  brought  home  to  every  societj> 
How  seldom  do  children  of  a  mild,  forbearing  temper  experi- 
ence insult  or  injur}',  compared  with  the  waspish,  who  will 
sting  if  touched  ?  The  snme  inquirj^  nay  be  made  in  res|R'ct 
to  ]/ersons  of  these  f.ppnsite  descriptions  fif  every  age,  and  in 
ever}'  situotifn  of  life  ^  and  the  result  will  be  favorable  to  the 
point  in  question. 

Should  any  der  y  the  applicability  of  these  examples  tona* 
tional  rulers,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  produce 
me  cxanjpic,  ubich  is  undeniably  applicable.  ■* 
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When  'William  Penn  took  the  goYemment  of  PcniiRjIvania^ 
ho  distinctly  avowed  to  the  Indians  tiis  forbearing  and  parific 
principles^  and  his  benevolent  wishes  for  unint^  rrupted  pi^ace 
with  them.  On  tliese  principles  the  govcmment  was  adminis- 
t4;r(*d,  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Quakers^  What 
then  was  the  effect  2  Did  this  pacific  character  in  govemnu  n^ 
incite  aggression  and  insult  ?  Let  the  answer  he  given  in  the 
language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  Life  of  William  Penn. 
Speaking  of  the  treaty  made  by  Penn  with  the  Indians,  the 
Reviewer  says : — 

*•  Such  indeed  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation  was 
entered  intOy  and  the  corres]ionding  settlement  conducted,that 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years — and  so  long  indeed 
as  the  quakei's  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  government, 
the  peace  and  amity*  which  had  been  thus  solemnly  promised 
and  concluded,  never  was  violated  ;  and  a  large*  tliough  snli- 
fary  example  affordcMl,  of  the  facility  with  which  they,  who  aro 
really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their  views,  may  live  in  harmo- 
ny with  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and 
fkitWess." 

Shall  then  this  «  solitary"  but  successful  "  example* '  never 
be  imitated  ?    **  Shall  the  swonl  devour  foi'over  ?  '* 

SECTION  IV. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  war  have  already  been  mentioned*  hut 
the  field  is  almost  boundless.  The  demoralizing  anddeprav- 
ing  effects  of  war  cannot  he  too  seriously  considered.  We 
have  heard  much  of  tiie  corrupting  Tendency  of  some  of  the 
rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen  ;  but  what  custom  of  the  hea- 
then nations  had  a  greater  effect  in  depraving  the  human  char- 
acter than  the  custom  of  war  ?  What  is  that  feeling  usually 
called  ataar  spirit,  but  a  deleterious  compound  of  enthusias- 
tic ardory  ambition,  malignity  and  n^ven.c;e  ?  a  compound, 
whkh  as  really  endangers  the  soul  of  the  possessor^  as  the 
UJe  of  his  enemy  !  Who,  but  a  person  deranged  or  deludedn 
wvmld  think  it  safe  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  his  Jiidgt» 
vritii  his  heart  boiling  with  enmity,  and  his  brother's  blood  Avljf^ 
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ping  from  his  hands !  Yet  in  time  of  war^  how  much  pains  is 
taken  to  excite  and  maintain  this  bloodthirsty  disposition^  as 
essential  to  success ! 

The  profession  of  a  soldier  exposes  him  to  sudden  and  un- 
timely deathy  and  at  the  same  time  hardens  his  heart,  renders 
and  him  reganlless  of  his  Anal  account.  When  a  person  goes 
into  the  army,  it  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  will  rise  above  the 
Hear  of  death*  In  doing  this  he  too  commonly  rises  above  the 
fear  of  God,  and  all  serious  concern  for  his  souU  It  is  not 
denied  that  some  men  sustain  virtuous  characters  amidst  the 
contaminating  vajiora  of  a  camp  ;  and  some  may  be  reformed 
by  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  ar^  exposed  ;  but 
tliese  are  uncommon  occurrences. 

Tlie  depravity,  occasioned  by  war,  is  not  confined  to  the 
army.  Every  species  of  vice  gains  ground  in  a  nation  dur* 
ing  a  war.  And  when  a  war  is  brought  to  a  close,  seldom, 
perhaps,  does  a  community  return  to  its  former  standard  of 
norals.  In  time  of  peace,  vice  and  irreligion  generally  re- 
tain the  ground  they  acquired  by  war.  As  every  war  aug- 
ments the  amount  of  national  depravity-,  so  it  proportionably 
increases  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  society.* 

*  It  has  been  f  agisted  by  a  friend  that  there  is  an  exception  to  this  acr 
count — that  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  in  war  the  greater  part  of  the 
lime  for  a  century,  and  that  probably  the  moral  and  relipous  character  o£ 
the  nation  has  been  improved  during  that  period. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
mte  exception  from  a  general  rule ;  and  this  one  may  be  accounted  for,  on 
tiie  ground  of  singular  facts. 

1.  The  Island  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been  the  ieat  of  "mar  for  a  long 
course  of  years.  The  wars  of  that  nation  have  been  carried  on  abroad  ;  and 
their  army  and  navy  have  had  little  intercourse  with  tlic  population  at 
home.  This  mode  of  warfare  has  tended  to  remove  from  their  own  country 
the  corrupting  influence  of  military  camps.  Had  their  Island  been  the 
seat  of  war  for  eighty  years  out  of  a  hundred,  the  effects  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  been  reversed.    But 

3.  There  have  been  witliin  30  years,  singular  efforts  in  that  nation,  which 
liare  had  i  tendency  to  counteract  the  moral  influence  of  war.  Their  Mis- 
tionary  Societies,  their  Bible  Societies,  and  a  vast  number  of  religious* 
Bior&l»  and  charitable  institutions,  must  have  had  a  powerful  and  favorable 
Influence  on  the  character  of  the  nation.  By  thme^  tnd  fmi  {y  iMrs^  th^ 
WUF^l  Stalin  of  the  nation  has  been  improvefl- 


Amori)^  the  evil  cfftxrls  uf  wnr,  a  wanttn  undorvalaing  of 
life  ftuj^lit  to  be  nMntioncfl.  This  vB^ti  ma;  npiK-aria 
Tuioua  fortDS.  ffben  a  war  i»  dei-larcd  for  the  rcdrc&s  of 
■mill!  wntn^iin  rtrganl  In  property,  if  nothing  but  pr(i|irrty  Im 
taiurn  Into  considrration.  thf  n-sult  is  not  commonly  better, 
than  ii|Ktiiluig  live  hiindrrd  dollars  in  h  law  suit,  to  ivrovcr  k 
ictt  nf  l«n.  But  nlien  we  come  to  cstliattie  human  livca 
•j^nt>t  dnllxrs  and  crnts,  Iiow  art*  wo  confuunded  *.  "  All 
that  a  man  Intth  will  he  give  fur  his  liCc."  Yet,  by  the  rustnm 
of  war  taea  nre  eo  deluded,  tliat  a  ruler  may  give  Rfty  or  a 
faandrrd  thousand  livra,  when  ftnly  a  trilli  iig  amount  of  pnipcr- 
ly  in  in  lurationi  and  when  tho  probabilities  arc  as  ten  to  one 
aj^ast  him,  tliat  even  that  small  amount  will  not  be  itecun:d 
by.thr  conti'st.  It  muHt  however  again  be  remarked,  that  war 
makers  dn  not  usually  give  their  own /rre9,bnt  the /Jwa  of 
^htn.  Uow  olti'n  has  a  war  ht<fn  declared  with  the  proti- 
prcl  that  not  leas  than  50,000  lives  must  be  sacrificed  ;  and 
while  the  chief  agent  in  malting  the  war  would  not  Imvegiv- 
•o  his  nwn  life,  to  serure  to  his  nation  every  thing  that  b« 
claimed  from  the  other  ?  And  are  rulers  to  be  upheld  in  thus 
gambling  away  the  lircs  of  others,  while  they  are  rareftiJ  to 
•mmtlKnr  own?  If  people  in  general  could  obtain  just  views 
af  this  tuprties  of  gnnibling,  rulers  would  not  make  i^iTensive 

Ml  with  impunity.  How  little  du  Ibey  consider  the  misery 
fentclH-dncM  which  they  bring  on  those,  for  whom  thejr 
H  Axerrrso  the  kindne^  and  care  ofa  father!  Does  it 
ppear  that  they  regard  the  lives  of  Huhlieni  as  mere  prop- 
iTty,  whif  h  they  may  anrrifice,  or  barter  away  at  pleasure  f  ■ 
Waris  uitrutli  the  most  dreadful  flpecies  uf  gambling.  Ru. 
fen  arc  the  gamblers.  The  livra  and  j)ropi-rty  of  their  sub- 
jects arc  the  things  Ihey  pot  to  hazard  in  the  game  ;  and  he 
that  is  moKt  aniKranfuI  in  doing  miachielV  is  eonsldered  as  tlw 
kcst  gainotU-r. 

Aflot  all,  we«Fepwha(i*  not  icry  i>iliequiteJiidf*«of tlieprucntde* 
{■nvUf  in  Uut  mttas.  TlicirMmjrwid  tuvj  umy  dill  be  mnai^rrcd  thn- 
liButinf  the  ttniKiM  of  builcinal  4k[irjTiN.  "'•  well  u  uf  poptiUtioa.  Ijrt 
theiB  Ktoin  bonk!,  be  riubiniUJ,  niul  nixed  wiUi  tbe  kbuctbI  mKM  orcit-. 
xMtm  vmiia.  be  ibe  nM«l  >teu  af  wctety  iu  (ir«>t  %r\\t\%  > 
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If  by  the  emtom  of  ^^r,  rulefs  If  am  to  undervalue  tlit 
Mveb  of  their  own  subjectSf  how  much  more  do  they  undervalue 
the  lives  of  their  enemies  !  As  they  learn  t>  hear  of  the  loss  of 
fire  hundi*ed»  or  a  thousand  of  their  own  men,  with  perhaps 
Ifss  feelini^  ^^^^  ^^^7  "^ould  hear  of  the  death  of  a  favorite 
korse  or  do^  5  so  they  karn  to  hear  of  the  death  of  thousaiid^ 
after  thousands  on  the  side  of  the  en^'my,  with  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. If  their  own  men  have  succeeded  in  taking  an  unimpor- 
tant fortress^  or  a  fri&;ate»  with  the  loss  of  fifty  lives  on  their 
0W71  side,  and  fifty  one  on  the  other,  tliis  is  a  matter  of  joy  and 
triumpli.  This  time  they  have  j^ot  tlie  game.  But  alas  !  at 
what  exiiense  to  others  !  This  expense,  however,  does  not  in- 
terrupt the  joy  of  war  makers.  Tliey  leave  it  to  the  wound- 
ed and  the  friends  of  the  dead  to  feel  and  to  rtumm^ 

This  dreadful  depravity  of  feeling  is  not  confined  to  r;d- 
ers  in  time  of  war.  Tlie  army  becom  's  abandoned  t4>  such  de- 
pravity. They  learn  to  undervalue  not  only  the  lives  of  th»  ir 
enemieSf  but  even  tlicir  own  ;  and  will  often  wantoni  y  rush 
into  tlie  arms  of  deatli,  for  the  sake  ctf  military  glory.  And 
more  or  less  of  the  same  want  of  feeling,  rnd  the  same  under- 
valuing of  human  life,  extends  through  the  nation,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  frequency  of  battles,  and  the  duration  of  war. 

If  any  tiling  be  done  by  the  army  of  one  nation,  which  ia 
deemed  by  the  other  as  contrary  to  the  modern  usages  in  war ; 
how  soon  do  we  hear  the  exclamations,  of  Chilis  and  Fandals  I 
Tet  what  arc  christians  at  war,  better  than  those  barbarous 
tribes  7  and  what  is  the  war  spirit  in  them,  bettvT  than  the 
spirit  of  Goths  and  Vandals  ?  When  the  war  spirit  is  excite  d, 
it  is  not  always  to  be  circumscribed  in  its '  »p<Tations.  by  tlie 
refinements  of  civilization.  It  is  at  best  a  bloody  and  deso- 
lating spirit. 

>Vhat  is  our  boast  of  civilization.,  or  chrLstianization,  wiiile 
we  tolerate,  as  popular  and  justifiable,  the  most  horrid  custtm 
which  ever  resulted  from  human  wickedness  !  Should  a  pe« 
riod  arrive  when  the  nations  <<  shall  learn  war  no  mf>re ;"  what 
will  posti^rity  think  of  our  claims,  as  christians  and  civilized 
men  ?    The  custom  of  sacrificing  men  by  war,  may  appear  to 
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ttem  as  the  bUtekest  of  all  heathen  superstitions,  tu  present 
popularity  may  appear  as  wonderful  to  ages  to  come,  as  the 
past  popularity  of  any  ancient  custom  now  does  to  us.  Wliat ! 
they  may  exclaim,  ccmld  those  be  Christians,  who  would  sac- 
rifice men  by  thousands  to  a  point  of  honor,  falsely  so  called  ; 
or  to  obtain  a  redress  of  a  trifling  wrong  in  regard  to  pi-oper- 
tj  !  If  such  were  the  customs  of  christians^  what  were  they 
better  than  the  heatliens  of  their  own  time  7 

Perhaps  some  apologist  may  rise  up  in  that  day,  and  pleads 
that  it  appears  from  the  history  of  our  times,  that  it  was  sup« 
posed  necessaiy  to  the  safety  of  a  nation,  that  its  government 
should  be  quick  to  assume  a  warlike  tone  and  attitude,  upon 
every  infringement  of  their  rights ;  that  niagnanimous  forbear* 
snce  was  considered  as  pusillanimity,  and  that  christian  meek- 
ness was  thought  intolerable  in  the  character  of  a  ruler. 

To  this  others  may  reply — Could  these  prof -sscd  christians 
imagine,  that  their  safety  depended  on  displaying  a  spirit  the 
reverse  of  their  Master's  ?  Could  they  supimsc  such  a  tem- 
per best  calculated  to  insure  the  protection  xif  him,  who  held 
their  destiny  in  his  hands  7  Did  they  not  know  that  wars  were 
of  a  demoralizing  tendency,  and  that  the  greatest  danger  of  a 
nation  resulted  from  its*corrupti«m  and  depravity  7  Did  they 
Dot  also  know,  that  a  haughty  s;)irit  of  resentment  in  one  gov- 
ernment, was  very  sure  to  provoke  a  similar  spirit  in  anotlirr  7 
that  one  war  usually  paved  the  way  for  a  repetition  of  similar 
calamitiesy  by  depraving  each  of  the  conteirUng  parties,  and  by 
fixing  enmities  and  jealousies,  which  wouM  be  ready  to  break 
fiwth  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions  7 

SECTION  V. 

That  we  may  obtain  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  delusions  of 

war*  let  us  look  back  to  the  origin  of  society.     Suppose  a  fam«- 

Hy,  like  that  of  Noah,  to  commence  the  settlement  of  a  country. 

They  multiply  into  a  number  of  distinct  families.    Then  in  the 

come  of  years  they  become  so  numerous  as  to  form  distinct 

gvyfcmmeifts.    In  any  stage  of  their  progress,  unfortunate  dis- 
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Ikotes  might  arise  by  the  impradence^  the  aTarice,ortheaoi' 
kition  of  individuals. 

Now  at  what  period  would  it  be  proper  to  introduce  th« 
custom  of  deciding;  controTorsies  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or 
an  apjieal  to  arms  ?  Miglit  this  be  done  when  the  families  had 
increased  to  ten  7  Who  wpuld  not  be  shockea  at  the  madness 
of  introducing  such  a  custom  under  such  circumstances  f 
Might  it  then  with  more  propriety  be  done  when  the  families 
kad  multiipliexl  to  fifty,  or  to  a  hundred*  or  a  thousand,  or  ten 
thousand  i  The  greater  the  number,  the  greater  the  danger^ 
tiie  greater  the  carnage  and  calamity.  Besiil'^s,  what  reason 
can  be  given,  why  this  mode  of  deci<ling  controirersies  wnuld 
Bot  be  as  proper  when  there  were  but  ten  families,  as  when 
fhere  were  ten  thousand.  And  why  might  not  two  individuals 
thus  decide  disputes,  as  well  as  two  nations  ? 

Perhaps  all  will  admit  that  the  custom  could  not  be  hon* 
orably  introduced,  until  they  separated,  and  formed  two  or  more 
distinct  governments*  But  would  this  change  of  circumstan-^ 
ces  dissolve  their  ties  as  brethren,  and  their  obligations  as  ac- 
countable beings  ?  Would  the  organization  '»f  i-istinct. gov- 
ernments confer  a  right  on  riilers  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the  se*^ 
tiement  of  controversies  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  no  period 
can  be  assigned,  at  which  the  introduction  of  such  a  custom 
would  not  be  absolute  murder  ?  And  shall  a  custom,  which 
must  have  been  murderous  at  its  commencement,  be  now  up- 
held as  necessary  and  honorable  ! 

But,  says  'he  objector,  in  determining  the  question,  wliether 
war  Ls  now  the  effect  of  delusion,  we  must  consider  what  man- 
kind artf  and  not  what  they  would  have  been,  had  wars  never 
been  introduced. 

To  this  we  reply  :  We  should  consider  both  5  and  by  i^hat 
mght  to  have  been  the  state  <^  society,  we  may  discover  th« 
present  delusion,  and  the  need  of  light  and  reformation.  If  il 
would  have  been  to  tlie  honor  of  the  human  race,  had  the  cus- 
tom of  war  never  commenced,  it  must  be  desirable  to  dispel 
the  present  darkness,  and  exterminate  the  desolating  scourge. 
The  same  objection  might  have  been  made  to  the  proposition 
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in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  aboll+ion  of  the  slave  trade : 
the  same  may  now  be  made  against  any  attempt  to  abulisli  the 
custom  of  human  sacrifices  among  the  Hindoos  ;  yea,  the  same 
may  be  urged  agaiiisr  every  attempt  to  i-oot  out  pernicious 
ami  immoral  customs  of  long  standing* 

Let  it  then  be  saioiisly  considered,  how  abominably  mur- 
derous the  custom  must  iiave  been  in  its  or  gin  ;  how  preca* 
rious  the  mode  of  obtaining  ndre^fi  ;  how  oftin  the  aggressor 
is  succefisful ;  how  small  a  part  tvtn  of  tlie  succeBslul  nation  is 
ever  benefitted  by  the\^ar  ;  how  a  nation  is  almost  uniformly 
impuTerished  by  tlie  contest  ;  how  many  individuals  are  abso- 
lutely ruined  as  to  ),r  pcrtv,  or  morals,  or  both ;  and  what  a 
multitude  of  fellow  creatures  are  hurrit d  into  eternity  in  an  un« 
timely  manner,  and  an  unprepared  state.  And  who  can  hesi« 
tate  a  moment  to  denounce  war  as  the  effect  of  popular  delu- 
sion ? 

Ia  i  crery  christian  seriously  consider  the  malignant  nature 
of  that  spirit,  which  war  makers  evidently  wish  to  excite,  and 
compare  it  with  the  temper  of  Jeeus,  and  where  is  the  christiAi 
who  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  dying  in  the  exercise 
of  the  common  war  spirit,  and  also  at  the  thought  of  being  the 
instrument  of  exciting  such  a  spirit  in  his  feUow  men  7  Any 
custom  which  cannot  be  suppi^rted  but  by  exciting  in  men  the 
very  temper  of  the  devil,  ought  surely  to  be  banished  from  the 
christian  world. 

Tlie  impn  fision,  that  aggressive  war  is  murderous,  is  gen- 
eral among  christians,  if  not  universal.  The  justness  of  this 
impression  seems  to  be  admitted  by  almost  every  government 
in  going  to  war.  For  this  reason  each  of  two  goveriunents 
endeavours  to  fix  on  the  other  the  cliarge  of  aggression,  and  to 
ffi>»8ume  to  itself  the  ground  of  defending  some  right,  or  avenge* 
ing  some  wrong.  Thus  each  excuses  itsc*lf,  and  charges  the 
otber  with  all  the  blood  and  misery,  which  result  fiH>m  the 
contest. 

These  facts,  however,  are  so  far  from  afforfling  a  plea  is 
favor  of  the  custom  of  war,  that  they  aflord  a  weighty  reason 
fbr  its  abolitioin    if  in  the  view  of  conscience,  the  aggresst^* 
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16  a  murderer,  and  answerable  for  the  blood  shed  in  war  ;  it 
one  or  the  other  must  be  viewed  by  God  as  the  aggressor  ;  and 
if  such  is  the  delusion  attending  war,  tiiat  each  party  is  liable 
to  con^'ider  the  other  as  the  aggressor ;  surely  there  must  be 
serious  danger  of  a  nation*s  being  involved  in  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, while  tiiey  imagine  tliey  have  a  cause  wiiich  may  be  jus- 
tified. 

So  prone  are  men  to  be  blinded  by  their  passions,  their 
prejudices  and  their  interests,  that  in  most  private  quarrels^ 
each  of  two  individuals  persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  the  rights 
and  his  neighbour  in  the  wrong.  Hence  the  propriety  of  ar- 
bitrations, references,  and  appeals  to  courts  of  justice,  that  per- 
sons more  disinterested  may  judge,  and  prevent  tliat  iiyustice 
and  desolations  which  would  result  from  deciding  private  dis» 
putes  by  single  combat  or  arts  of  violence. 

But  rulers  of  nations  arc  as  liable  to  be  misled  by  their  pas- 
sions and  interests  as  other  men  ;  and  when  misled,  tliey  ai'e 
very  sure  to  mislead  those  of  their  subjects,  who  have  confi- 
dence in  their  wisdom  and  integrity.  Hence  it  is  higiily  im- 
portant that  the  custom  of  war  should  be  abolished,  and  some 
other  mode  adopted,  to  settle  disputes  between  nations.  In 
private  disputes  there  may  be  cause  of  complaint  on  each  side, 
while  neither  has  reason  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  other  ;  much 
less  to  shed  the  blood  of  innocent  family  connexions,  neigh- 
bours and  friends.  So  of  two  nations,  each  may  have  cause  of 
complaint,  while  neither  can  be  justified  in  making  war  ;  and 
much  less  in  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent  people,  who  have 
bad  no  hand  in  giving  the  oifence. 

It  is  an  awful  feature  in  the  character  of  war,  and  a  strong 
reason  why^it  should  not  be  countenanced,  that  it  involves  the 
innocent  with  the  ^lilty  in  the  calamitiiMS  it  inflicts  ;  and  often 
falls  with  the  greatest  vengeance  on  those,  who  have  had  no 
conceiTi  in  the  management  of  national  affairs.  It  surely  is 
-not  a  crime  to  be  bom  in  a  country,  which  is  afterwards  inva^ 
ded  ;  yet  in  how  many  instances  do  war  makers  punish  or  de- 
stroy, for  no  other  crime  than  being  a  native  or  resident  of  an 
invaded  territory.  A  mode  of  revenge  or  redress,  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guiltj^ 
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fht  to  he  discftunknanccd  by  erery  friend  to  justice  and  hu- 
nuiity. 

Besides,  as  thv  rulers  of  a  nation  are  m  liable  as  other  pro- 
pie,  to  be  governed  by  passion  and  [Jivjudicc,  there  is  an  iitlle 
prr«pect  of  justice  in  pennitti«g  wariurlhe  decision  of  nation- 
al dlsputws  as  there  would  b^  in  pcnnitting  an  iiicenwd  indi- 
ritlual  to  be,  in  his  own  cause,  complainant,  witness,  Judge, 
jurj-  and  exetniti'tnci-.  In  what  point  of  Tiew,  then,  is  war 
jMit  lo  be  reganlcHl  with  horror  ? 

SECTION  VI. 

"  Shall  Uie  sword  devour  Jarever ?" 

tiat  w%  hare  lietn  ho  over-ruled  by  God.  as  to  bi«  the  or- 

of  some  benefits  tn  mankind,  will  not  be  denied  ;  for 

may  be  said  of  every  fashion  or  cuntom  that  ever  was 

Buung  men.     War  may  have  been  the  urcasion  of  ad- 

usrfut  i>rt9  and  s(  irncea,  and  i'\en  of  the  Hpread  of  the 

But  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  nor 

lo  cDODhnance  evil  bicatist^  God  may  ovcr^rule  it  for  good. 

One   advantage  of  war,  which  has  often  been  nientioned, 

is  this — it  gives  opportunity  for  the  ditplny  of  extraordinary 

taleats,  of  daring  enterprizc  and  intrepidity.     But  let  robbery 

R piracy  become  an  popular  as  war  has  been,  and  vill  not 
I  rustoins  give  as,  girat  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the 
J  talents  and  quidities  of  mind  I  Shall  we  therefore  m- 
Rge  rubbery  and  piracy  ?  Indeed)  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
CDtxiarugt;  these,  crimes  ?  for  what  is  modern  warQuv 
I  popular,  refined  and  legalized  mode  of  robbery,  piracy, 
miinter,  preceded  by  a  proclamatlun,  giving  notice  of  thu 
«we  of  the  war  maker  ?  But  whether  surli  a  itn>clamaIio» 
clmriigrs  tlic  chai-aeter  of  l)ie  following  enormities,  is  a  (pirs- 
ti»n  tn  be  decided  at  a  highei'  court  tlian  ihat  of  any  cartlily 
ydvereign,  and  by  aHaw  superior  to  the  law  of  nations. 

TIrfi  answer  of  a  pirate  tn  Alexander  the  Great,  was  as 

jtwt  as  it  was  snere  :    "  Bj  What  right,"  said  tlie  king,  "  do 

you   infcflt    the  seas  1"    Ihe  pirate  l-eplied,  "  Bj   the  aama 

iBt  vnu  tnfcfd  the  nniverae.     But  hrcause  I  tlo  it  Id  a  anall 


sliip,  I  am  called  a  robber  ;  and  because  you  do  the  tame 
acts  with  a  great  fleet,  you  are  called  a  conqueror/' 

Equally  just  was  the  language  of  the  Scythian  ambassa- 
dors to  the  same  deluded  monarch  :  «  Thou  boastest  that  the 
only  design  of  thy  marches  is  to  extirpate  robbers.  Th/tm  thf* 
self  art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  worU.'* 

May  we  then  plead  for  the  custom  of  war,  because  it  pro* 
duces  such  mighty  robbers  as  Alexander  ?  Or  if  once  in  an 
ai;c  it  should  produce  such  a  character  as  l^ashington^  will 
this  make  amends  for  the  slaughter  of  twenty  millions  of  hu« 
man  beings,  and  all  the  other  concomitant  evils  of  war  2 

If  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Alexander  had  been  held 
in  just  abliorrence  by  mankind,  this  single  circumstance  would 
probably  have  saved  many  millions  from  untimely^  death. 
But  the  celebrity  which  delusion  has  given  to  that  desolating 
i*obber9  and  the  renown  attached  to  his  splendid  crimes,  have 
excited  the  ambition  of  others,  in  every  succeeding  age,  and 
filled  the  world  with  misery  and  blood. 

Is  it  not  then  time  for  christians  to  learn  not  to  attach  glo- 
ry to  guilt,  or  to  praise  actions  which  God  will  condemn  ? 
That  Alexander  possessed  talents  worthy  of  admiration,  will 
be  admitted.    But  when  such  talents  are  prostituted  to  the 
vile  purpose  of  military  fame,  by  spreading  destruction  and 
misery  through  the  world,  a  character  is  formed,  which  should 
he  branded  with  everlasting  infamy.    And  nothing  perhaps 
short  of  the  commission  of  such  atrocious  deeds,  can  more  en- 
danger  the  welfare,  of  community,  than  the  applause^  given  to 
successful  military   desperadoes.    Murder  and  robbery  are 
not  the  less  criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a  king,  or  a  migh- 
ty warrior.    Nor  will  the  applause  of  deluded  mortals  secure 
such  monsters  from  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

Dr.  Prideaux  states,  that  in  the  fifty  battles  fought  by  Cse- 
yar,  he  slew  one  miUUnh  one  hundred  and  ninety  two  thousand 
of  his  enemies.  If  to  this  number  we  ^Sk  the  loss  of  troops  on  . 
his  own  side,' and  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children  on  both 
sides',  we  shall  probably  have  a  total  of  two  millions  of  ho* 
man  beings,  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  one  man^ 


V«e  «Mlgn  an  c«iu»]  number  to  Alrjumdcr,  fwd  din  hairp. 

fa  NaptU'^tr,  wliirh  we  probably  may  do  nithjustirc.  thcii  to 
Hatt  mtlitiiry  butchers,  wt>  mu^  ascribn  tliir  uiitiiTii.-l}'  duitli  oi 
nx  millions  of  the  liuman  family  :  »  number  rf|ual  tii  the 
«heU  popolation  of  tln^  Unittd  Statt-s,  in  tlio  year  18(10.     In 
H  not  tbrn  reasonable  to  believe,  tliat  n  greater  number  of  Im- 
man  bf ings  Imvr  been  stain  by  tlie  niiu'ileroiis  ciaUiia  of  wur, 
than  tlw  whole  nmniint  of  tlie  present  populntion  uf  tlic  world  1 
To  what  heathen  il<-i(y  was  there  ever  offered  such  a  miillitudc 
of  human  sarrtfiees.  as  hare  been  offered  to  bnman  amtiitinn  ' 
ShaD  then  the  christian  world  remain  silt^nt  in  regard  tu 
^^Upormity  uf  Uiih  riutom,  and  even  api>l»ud  the  deeds  iil' 
^^^^kflin  were  a  curse  to  the  age  in  wliirji  they  lived  i  men* 
^^^^Bbiknts  were  employed*  not  in  advancing  the  happiness  of 
^^Hliiinrare,butinspread!ngdesnlationandn\isi<ry  thnnigh 
iif  world  \  On  the  same  principle  Unit  snrh  men  are  uppland- 
ed*  wc  may  api^iid  tliechirf  of  a  baud  of  roblteA  and  pirates 
in  jmipijrtion  to  ids  ingenuity,  intrrpidityi  and  adilrrsHt  in  do- 
ing Btierhief,     If  the  chief  diapl.\vs  thmc  energies  »f  mind  in 
abigti  de^cc  in  a  s(iccessl\it  course  of  pluTiflerin;;  and  murder, 
then  W  w  a  '•  migbtif  liunkr"  a  man  of  great  rtnown. 

Bat  if  we  attach  glory  tn  such  exphiita,  do  we  not  encour- 
agr  others  to  adopt  tlie  aame  mad  to  fame  i  Be!)i(le«i,  wuuhl 
not  such  applaiiae  betray  a  most  depraved  tantc  ;  a  taale  which 
Bakes  no  proper  dislinrtiim  between  virtue  ami  vice,  or  doing 
Kood  and  doing  misrhief  ;  a  laste  to  be  captivntcd  with  thd 
glan:  of  bold  exploits,  bnt  reganlleHs  of  Uic  emt  to  ^\hich  (iivy 
were  dirwied,  Ihc  mfuiw  by  wliirh  they  were  arrotiplished, 
Am-  fntjfrywhirh  thry  flccn^ioned  to  othei-H,  and  the  light  in 
orhicb  Ihey  must  he  viewed  by  a  henevoleut  God  ■ 

SECTION  VII. 

An  imiMirtant  tjuention  nowuccnrti.    By  what  means  fs  i| 

poHKible  t'j  jimduce  such  a  change  in  tlic  Klate  of  aocinty,  and 

I  111'  chrisUan  naliona,  that  evrry  ruler  shall  feci  thai 

I  hoiinr,  safely  and  happiness,  depend  on  hix  displaying 

Ic  ayirit.  Bad  forbearing  to  engage  in  offenvivr  nm-H  I  X*. 


it  not  possible  to  form  powerful  peace  societies,  m  er^y  fiatiou^ 
of  C*>ri8lendoin9  whose  object  shall  be^  to  support  government 
and  secure  the  nation  from  war  7 

In  such  societies  we*  may  hope  to  engage  every  true  minis* 
ter  of  the  Prince  of  peacey  and  every  christian  who  possesses 
the  temper  of  his  Master.  In  this  number  would  be  included 
a  large  portion  of  imjiortant  civil  characters. 

Having  formed  societies  for  this  purpose,  let  the  contribu- 
tions be  liberal,  in  some  measure  corresponding  with  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  object.  Let  these  be  judiciously 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  light,  and  the  spirit  of 
peace  in  every  direction,  and  for  exciting  a  just  abhorrence  of 
war  in  every  breast. 

Let  printing  presses  be  established  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
fill  every  land  with  news  papers,  tracts  and  periodical  works, 
adapted  to  the  pacific  design  of  the  societies.  Let  these  all  bo^ 
calculated  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  good  rulers, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  a  mild  and  pacific  temper  among  ev- 
•ry  class  of  citizens. 

The  object  would  be  so  perCsctly  harmonious  with  the  spir-^ 
it,  the  design,  and  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  that  it  might  be  fre* 
quently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit ;  the  subject  of 
sabbath  and  every  day  conversation,  and  be  introduced  into 
•ur  daily  prayers  to  God,  whether  in  public  or  private. 

Another  means  of  advancing  the  object,  deserves  particu* 
lar  consideration  ;  namely,  early  education.  This  grand  ob- 
ject should  have  a  place  in  every  plan  of  education,  in  familieSf 
oommon  schools,  academies  and  universities. 

«  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
is  old,  he  Will  not  depart  from  it.  **  The  power  of  education 
has  been  tried,  to  make  children  of  a  ferocious,  blood-thirsty 
character.  Let  it  now  have  a  fair  chance,  to  see  what  it  will 
do  towards  making  mild,  friendly  and  peaceful  citizens. 

As  there  is  an  aversion  to  war  in  the  breast  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  people  in  every  civilized  community  ;  and  as  its  evils 
have  been  recently  felt  in  every  christian  nation  ;  is  there  not 
ground  to  hope,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  excite  a  disposition 


ft*r  peace,  as  a  dispnsition  for  war  ?  Tf  then,  peace  aocieticM 
ahuild  be  roriii  \'I,  and  such  means  be  put  in  (>p?i  a- ion,  as  !iav  e 
been  siiffisresUul,  is  it  not  very  certain,  that  the  most  benefit  ial 
effetts  wcMihl  nsult?  Would  tJiey  not  g^raduully  produce  an 
important  chanj^  in  the  views  and  state  ol"  society,  and  give  a 
new  character  to  christian  rations  ?  Wiiat  institution  or  pro- 
ject would  more  naturally  unite  all  pious  and  virtuous  men  i 
And  on  what  efforts  could  we  more  reasonably  hope  for  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  peace  ? 

Should  prudent,  vigorous,  and  well  conducted  efforts  b« 
made,  in  a  century  from  ^his  time,  tiie  nations  of  Christendom 
may  consider  human  saci  ifices,  made  by  war,  in  the  same  light 
they  now  view  the  ancient  sacrifices  to  Molich  5  or  in  the  light 
of  wanton  and  delibei*ate  mur.ler.  And  such  a  change  in  the 
views  of  men  musttonduce  to  the  security  and  stability  of  hu< 
man  governments,  and  to  tlie  ft  licity  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  christian  nations  are  impressed  with  the  im{)ortance  of  this 
change,  tliey  may  find  acci-ss  to  the  heathen.  But  wliile  chris- 
tians indulge  the  custom  of  war,  which  is  in  truth  the  very 
worst  custom  in  the  world*  with  what  face  can  they  reprove 
Ihe  heathen,  or  assume  among  them  the  office  of  instructors  ! 
«  Physician*  heal  thyself." 

The  Bible  Societies,  already  formed  in  varioas  parts  of  thtt 
world,  must  naturally,  and  even  necessarily  aid  the  object  now 
proposed.  Indeed,  the  two  objects  are  so  congenial,  that  what- 
ever promotes  the  one,  will  aid  the  other.  'Sor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  any  Bible  Society  could  refrain  from  voluntarily  afford- 
ing all  possible  encouragement  to  peace  societies.  The  sams 
may  be  said  of  all  missionary  societies,  and  societies  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel.  Should  these  all  cordially  cooperate,  they 
most  form  a  most  powerful  association. 

Bat  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  not  limited  here.  The 
societies  of  Friends  and  Shakers  will  come  in  of  course,  and 
cordially  contribute  to  the  glorious  object.  May  we  not  also 
expect  a  ready  acquic*scence  from  the  particular  churches  of 
every  denomination  in  the  land  ?  And  why  may  we  not  look 
to  the  Tarioiis  literary  and  political  societies,  for  aid  in  aplun^ 
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irtiich  has  the  seeurity^  the  peace  and  the  happiness  ot  the 
World  for  its  object 

That  there  arc  obstacles  and  objections  to  be  encountered 
tre  cannot  deny  5  but  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  there  are 
none  insurmountable  ;  because  God  will  aid  in  such  a  CHUSCf 
and  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  his  prediction  shall  be  fulfilled« 

As  the  object  is  not  of  a  party  nature,  and  as  party  distinc* 
tions  and  party  purposes  havebeen  excluded  fn>m  the  discus- 
sion, it  is  hoped  no  objection  will  arise  from  the  present  state 
of  political  parties  in  this  country*  The  supposed  dolusion  in 
tespcct  to  war.  Is  confined  to  no  nation,  nor  to  any  political  sect 
in  any  country.  What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  has  not 
been  designed  fir  the  purpose  of  reproach  against  any  class  of 
men  ;  but  with  a  desire  to  befriend  and  benefit  all  who  have 
not  examineil  the  subject  ;  and  to  rouse  christians  to  one 
Qfiited  and  vigorous  effort  to  bless  the  world  with  peace. 

An  eloquent  spee^'h,  delivered  by  Mr,  Wilberforce  in  the 
British  Parliament,  in  favor  of  propagating  Christianity  in  In- 
dia^  with  a  view  to  abolish  human  sacrifices  in  that  cotmtry, 
contains  some  observations,  which  we  hope  he  will  repeat  in 
the  same  house  on  the  present  subject : 

^  It  was,"  said  he,  <«  formerly  my  task  to  plead  the  cause 
of  a  people,  whose  woes  afibcted  every  heart,  and  who  were  fi- 
nally rescued  from  the  situation  in  which  they  groaned,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  That  cause  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  5  but  I  declare,  that  if  we  entirely 
exclude  the  consideration  of  religion,  humanity  appears  to  me 
to  be  still  more  concerned  in  the  cause  I  am  now  pleading, 
than  in  that  for  which  I  was  formerly  the  advocate.** — «<  I,  for 
my  part,  consider  it  as  absolute  blasphemy  to  believe  that 
that  great  Being,  to  whom  we  owe  our  existence,  has  Roomed 
so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  to  remain  forever  in  that  state 
in  which  we  see  tlie  natives  of  India  at  this  day.  I  am  confi- 
dent his  providence  has  furnished  i-emedies  fitted  to  the  case, 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  apply  them.  And  I  am  satis- 
fied, that  not  only  may  this  be  safely  attempted,  but  that  its 
accomplishment  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
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Mav  G(m1  grant  that  this  powerful  advocate  for  «  suflTering 
humanity'*  may  have  his  heai-t  fervently  engaged  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  -war  trade.  Ucih;  he  may  find  a  new  and  anijile 
field  for  the  display  of  his  piety,  his  philanthnipy  and  his  ol- 
oquence.  Witii  the  greau-st  pr<»pricty  he  may  slate,  that  the 
niiseri-  s,  orra.siorR*d  by  the  universal  custom  of  war,  are  lar 
more  dreaJltiKthan  those  oecitsioned  by  either  of  thelLinited 
customs,  for  the  abolition  of  whicii  he  hiis  so  liont»rably  and 
successfully  contended. 

If  it  would  be  blasphemy  to  believe  that  God  has  doomed 
so  great  a  portion  of  his  civatures,  as  the  m)tivcs  of  India,  t4i 
remain  forever  the  subj"cls  of  tneir  pi-esent  delusioi  s  r^si^ct- 
ing  liuniau  sacrifices ;  can  it  be  less  than  blasplieniy  to  believe 
that  he  has  doimied  not  only  all  Christendom,  buf  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  U  he  forever  so  deluded,  as  to  sup[K>i*ttlie 
most  dcsolatin;;;  cust(mi,  wiiirJi  ever  resulted  from  human  de- 
pravity, or  which  ever  aillicted  the  race  of  Adam  ?  Hrre  with 
sincerity  I  can  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Wdberforce — ^*l  am 
confident  that  his  providence  hits  furnisiied  I'emedieH  fitted  to 
the  case  ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  apply  them.-' 

I  have  till  now  avoided  the  mention  of  our  pre^ient  war, 
that  nothing  should  apiH^ar  calculated  to  excite  party  feelings. 
But  as  the  pivscnt  calamity  is  severely  felt,  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  express  my  hope,  that  the  affliction  will  favor  the  pres- 
CDtobje^t.    If  our  distresses  may  be  theoccasion  of  opining  tiir 
eyes  of  this  people  toseo  the  delusions  of  war  in  gineral,  and 
of  ficiting  tliein  to  suitable  exertions  to  prevent  a  return  of 
sack  a  calamity,  an  important  benefit  may  result  not  only  to 
poiterit]r»  but  to  the  world.    For  if  suitable  exertions  shoidd 
ke  made  in  this  country,  the  influence  will  not  be  bounded  bv 
tkq  Atlantic  ;  it  will  cross  the  ocean,  and  find  its  way  into  tlie 
Bible  Societies;!  and  other  religious  societies  in  (ireat  Uritain, 
lad  on  tiie  continents  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,    Nor  will 
M  lo  many  years  before  it  will  find  access  to  the  h(»uses  of 
IfgHlatkm  and  the  palaces  of  kings, 
^  BerBchristiansof  every  sect  may  find  an  olijoct  worthy  of 
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this  object  they  may  with  propriety  leave  behind  all  party  zeal 
and  parU  Histinrtion*^.  and  bury  tlieir  animosities  in  one  united 
effort,  ^o  (rive  p^^are  to  tlie  world. 

Let  lawyers,  p<iliticiaiis  and  divines,  and  men  of  every  clis^ 
who  can  wri  e  or  speak,  consecrate  tlieir  talonts  to  the  dilfu- 
•itm  of  light,  and  love,  anti  peace.  Sliould  there  be  an  efforts 
Buch  as  the  object  demands,  God  will  .errant  his  blessing*  pos- 
terity will  be  greatful,  heaven  will  be  filled  with  joy  and  praise, 
and  «  the  sword  shall  not  devour  forever.*' 

SECTIOX  VIII. 

Let  not  the  universality  of  the  custom  be  regarded  as  tm 
objection  to  making  the  attempt.  If  the  custom  be  wicked 
and  destructive,  the  more  universal,  the  more  important  is  a 
reformation.  If  war  is  ever  to  be  sot  aside^  an  efibrt  must 
some  time  be  made ;  and  w!iy  not  now,  as  well  as  at  any  future 
day  ?  What  objection  can  now  be  stated,  which  may  not  h% 
brou>^ht  forward  at  any  after  period  ? 

If  men  must  have  objects  for  the  display  of  heroism,  let 
their  intr'^pidity  be  shown  in  firmly  meeting  the  formidablo 
pn^judices  of  a  world  in  favor  of  war.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  such  heroism  as  will  occasion  no  remorse  on 
a  dying  bed,  and  such  as  (lod  will  approve  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing. In  tills  cause,  anient  zeal,  genuine  patrifitism,  undaunted 
fortitude,  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  every  quality  gf  mind 
"worthy  of  a  liero,  may  be  gloriously  displayed.  Who  ever  dis- 
played a  more  heroic  spirit  than  Saint  Paul  ?  For  such  hero* 
ism  an»l  Iov»*  of  country  as  be  displayed,  the  object  now  propos*' 
^  will  o\wn  thp  most  ample  field  at  home  and  abroad. 

That  thern  is  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  mankind,  which  ren- 
ders war  ncTcssary  and  unavoidable— nothing  which  inclines 
them  to  it,  which  may  not  be  overcome  by  the  power  of  educa- 
tion*  may  appear  from  what  is  discoverable  in.  the  two  sects 
already  mentioned.  Tlie  Quakers  and  Shakers  are  of  tlie 
$ame  nature  with  other  people,"  men  of  like  passions",  with 
those  who  uphold  the  custom  of  war.  All  the  difference  be* 
tween  them  and  others  results  from  education  and  habit    The 


principles  of  their  teachers  are  difTufled  thrnui;h  their  socie* 
ti(««  impressed  on  tlie  minds  of  old  and  j'ouiig;  and  an  aver- 
ftiii  to  war  and  violence  is  excited,  which  hecotncs  ha1)iflial9 
and  tias  a  governing  influence  on  their  hearts,  their  piissious 
and  their  lives. 

If  then  it  has  heen  proved  to  he  possihlCf  by  the  force  of 
ediicatittn.toproduresuch  an  av*  rsion  to  war,  that  people  will 
not  even  defcml  their  own  lives  by  acts  of  vidl  Mice  ;  shall  it  be 
ihou.^ht  impossible  by  similar  means,  to  dostr-iy  t!ie  |M)pidarity 
nf  offensive  war,  and  exclude  the  deadly  cust(«ni  iVjui  the  a- 
bodes  of  men  ? 

The  f:)llowing  things  will  perhaps  lie  gr^norally  admittt'd  ; 
Hiattlie  christian  religion  lias  aholisiied  the  practice  of  cnslav- 
in'capUves,  and  in  several  respirts  mitigatc'd  the  evils  of  war, 
bj  introducing  milder  usages  :  that  if  thetemper  of  our  Sa- 
viour should  univei-sally  prevail  among  men,  wars  vinst  cease 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  srripturfs  give  iTasori  to  hope 
sucfa  a  time  of  peace  will  result  from  the  influence  of  the  chris 
tian  religion* 

If  these  views  and  expectations  are  w;*ll  f  )unded,  does  it 
imtf'illnw  of  course  that  the  spirit  and  custom  of  war  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  gospil ;  that 
in  proportion  as  the  gospel  has  its  proiHT  efTict  on  the  minds 
of  men,  an  aversion  to  war  roust  be  excited  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  nf  every  christian  to  do  all  in  his  powiT  to  bring  the  cus- 
tom into  disrepute,  and  to  efTiTt  its  aboliti.m  ? 

Can  it  be  consistent  with  due  i-egard  to  tlie  goppi  1,  f -r 
fbtstians  to  hold  theii^'ace,  while  they  see  a  cus1:)m  pr-vail- 
ii^f  which  annually  sw(*eps  olT  myriads  of  t'leir  hrctlir:'r, 
hnrying  them  into  eternity  by  vioL^nce  and  nirir;!  r  :  C.;h 
fay  fiirbear  to  exert  themselves,  to  put  an  cud  t  >  tliis  rofur, . 
krffUigHe  9  Can  we  frel  a  conviction  that  war  is  \\\  if  s  n;itirv 
mfo&eA  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  our  rdigiin,  Hnd  t!i:it  it 
jtfke  purpose  of  God  to  put  an  end  to  this  sroui  :::r  by  \\\v  in- 
fcmt  of  the  J^pcl ;  and  still  sleep  on  wil'ioul  any  efr.)rt  to 
fmisee  tlie  eflfecty  which  ivT  believe  is  intended  by  our  \\r\}\'^ 
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If  the  cliristian  i*eligion  is  to  put  an  eud  to  wur^  it  must  be 
by  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  under  its  influence.  So  long 
thei-efore  as  christians  acquiesce  in  the  custom,  the  desirable^ 
event  will  be  delayed. 

Christianity  is  not  itself  a  powerful  intelligent  ageiU.  It 
is  neither  a  God^  an  angel,  nor  a  man.  It  is  only  a  system  of 
diTiiie  instructions,  relating  to  duty  and  happintss  ;  to  be  used 
by  men  for  tiicir  own  benefity  the  benefit  of  each  other,  and 
the  honor  of  its  Author.  Like  all  other  instructions,  they  are 
of  no  use  any  farther  than  they  are  regarded  and  reduced  tm 
practice. 

In  what  way  then  is  it  possible  that  Christianity  should  put 
an  rnd  to  wai,  but  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  as  to  the 
evil  of  the  custom^  and  exciting  them  to  an  opposite  course  of 
conduct  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  custom  of  war  should  be  aboL. 
ished  by  the  influence  of  religion,  while  christians  themselves 
arc  its  advocates  ? 

If  God  has  appointed  that  men  shall  be  saved  by  the preocA- 
ing  of  the  gospel,  the  gosj^el  must  be  preacliedt  or  the  end  will 
never  be  accomplished.  So  if  he  has  appointed  that  by  the 
same  gospel  this  world  shall  be  delivered  from  war,  tliis  also 
must  be  effected  by  similar  means.  The  tendency  of  the  gos- 
pel to  this  effect  must  be  illustrated  and  enforced  ;  its  opposi- 
tion to  war  must  be  displayed  in  tlie  lives  of  christians  ;  and 
men  must  be  influenced  by  gospel  motives  to  cease  from  de- 
stroying <me  another. 

There  arc  other  effects,  which  we  expect  will  be  produced 
by  cliristianity,  namely,  the  abolition  oC  heathen  idotatrfff  and 
the  various  modes  of  offering  hufnan  sacrifices.  But  how  are 
these  events  to  be  brought  about  ?  Do  we  expect  that  our  Bi- 
bles will  spread  their  covers  for  wings,  fly  through  the  world* 
and  convert  the  nations,  without  the  agency  of  christians  ? 
Should  we  expect  the  gospel  would  ever  convert  the  heathen 
from  their  idolatiy,  if  those,  who  profess  to  be  its  friends, 
should  themselves  generally  encourage  idolaters  in  their  pre- 
sent courses,  by  a  compliance  with  tlieir  customs  ?  Such  ex- 
pectations would  be  just  as  reasonable,  as  to  expert  the  gospel 
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trill  occasio^mrars  te  cease^  without  the  exertions  of  christian*?, 
and  while  they  countenance  the  custom  by  their  own  examples. 
It  will  perhaps  be  pleaded,  that  mankind  are  not  yet  suffi- 
tiently  enlightenedy  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  g(»8pel  for  t!ie 
abolition  of  war ;  and  that  we  must  wait  for  a  more  improved 
state  of  society.  Impravedin  what  ?  in  the  science  of  blood  ? 
Are  such  improvements  to  prepare  the  way  for  peace  ?  Wliy 
■ot  wait  a  few  centuries,  until  the  natives  of  India  become 
more  improved  in  their  idolatrous  customs,  before  we  uttemjYt 
to  convert  them  to  christianit}'  ?  Do  we  expertthat  by  contin- 
uing in  the  practice  of  idolatry,  their  minds  will  be  pr«  pared  to 
receive  the  gospel  ?  If  not,  let  us  be  consistent,  and  while  we 
use  means  for  the  conversion  of  heathens,  let  means  also  be 
used  for  the  conversion  of  christians.  For  war  is  in  fact  a 
heathenish  and  savage  custom,  of  the  most  mnli.8:nant,  most 
desolating,  and  most  horrible  character.  It  is  the  greatest 
curse,  and  results  from  the  grossest  delusions  that  ever  aillirt- 
ed  a  guilty  world. 

NOTE. 

Afler  the  prccetlinp  papes  were  chiefly  in  type,  1  saw  for  the  fJrst  tijnc 
"Tlic  coxFLAiNT  of  peace"  and  "  ANTiroLKMON,**  written  by  KrHsmiis. 
The  corneidence  of  opinioDB  and  remarks  must  strike  ever}-  render,  v)io 
•hiU  compmre  the  writings  of  Erasmus  with  this  Review.  lie  will,  how- 
ever,  also  peceive  a  disparity  of  eloquence  not  much  to  the  honor  of  the 
btter.  But  should  the  Review  be  only  the  occasion  of  exciting  Christians 
to  reaH  the  more  important  work  of  Erasmus,  my  labor  will  neither  be  in 
Tiin  nor  regretted.  In  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  display  o^' 
geasaiia  religion  and  eloquence,  calculated  to  convince  every  mind,  which  \s 
■ot  strongly  fortified  by  the  delusions  of  prejudice,  and  to  interest  even 
lieart  which  Is  less  hardened  than  Pharaoh's.  It  is  indeed  astonishing^  tli^t 
eten  popish  prejudices  could  resist  the  force  of  his  reasoning  against  thi^ 
Hstom  of  war.  As  a  specimen  of  his  spirit  and  stvle,  we  quote  the  follon- 
■g  passages,  in  reference  to  the  custom  of  Ubing  the  symbol  of  the  Cro5s 
fer  a  ttd^liurd,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  .Supper  before  gtiing  to  buttle,  and 
Bpqg  th-<;  Loi-d'fl  prayer. 

••  The  absurdest  circumstance  of  all  those  respecting  the  use  of  the 
CBosf  as  a  Mtnmiard  is,  thatyoa  see  it  glittering  and  waving  high  in  .".ir,  in 
Att&  the  contending  armies  at  once.  Divine  &ervice  is  performed  to  xW 
sunc  Christ  in  both  armies  at  the  same  time.  What  a  shocking  si^^-ht  ! 
I-o'  eROdHBi  dashing  ag..ia^l  ckasse^^  and  fBRi'Ton  th'**  side /';.*'."r /,/,/'•,'*» 
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»t  cHMf fl¥  on  tho  otlier ;  €ross  against  Cross,  aad  Christ  against  Christ  H^ 
He  adds  :— 

"  Let  ns  now  imag'inc  we  hear  a  soldier  amonjj  the^cJS^htinj  Clirlstiant 
tayingthe  Lord's  priyer.  **  Oca  tatbep,**  says  he  ;  O,  iiardened  wretch  ! 
can  yon  call  him  /ViiA^r,  when  you  are  just  gf>iii;^  to  cut  your  brot/ier'' 9 
throat  ?  "  Haiioioed  be  l/ti/  name  .•"  how  can  the  name  of  God  be  more  im- 
piously unhailoxoed,  than  by  mutual  bloody  murder  amonir  you,  his  sons  ^ 
"  Thy  kingihm  come  .•*•  do  you  pray  for  the  coming  of  h,9  hingiitmi,  while 
you  4re  cnd:^AVoring  to  establish  an  e.irth^tf  de8p9thm,  by  the  siKlling  of 
the  blood  of  God*s  ions  and  tubjects }  "Thy  -will  be  done  on  earth,  at  it  i« 
in  fieavtn  .•'*  His  wi7/  in  heaven  is  for  pkacf.,  but  you  are  now  mcdit;it  ing  wae. 
Dare  you  hav  to  your  Father  in  heaven,  **oii;e  tt»  t/u*  day  •ur  Uai'y  bread,^ 
vhenyou  are  going  the  next  minute  to  hum  your  brothrr^s  cnrnJieUh  ;  und 
had  rather  lose  the  benefits  of  them  yourself,  than  smIKt  him  to  eujoy  them 
unmolested  ?  With  what  face  can  you  say,  "  Forgive  ut  ow  tretpataet,  a» 
tgefT^ive  thote  lohe  treapatB  asrainst  us,**  when  so  far  from  /orji^iiging  your 
own  brother,  you  are  going,  with  all  the  haste  you  can,  to  murder  him  in 
cold  blood,  for  an  alleged  trespass,  whicii  after  all  is  but  imaginary  P  Do 
yuu  presume  to  deprecate  dmger  of  "  temptation"  who,  not  without  great 
danger  to  yourself,  are  doing  all  you  can  to  force  your  'trotfter  into  danger  i 
Do  you  deserve  to  be  delivered  from  evil,  tliat  is,  from  the  evil  being  to  whose 
impulse  you  submit  yourself,  and  by  whose  spirit  you  are  guided,  in  contriv- 
ing the  gpreatest  possible  evil  to  your  brother  ?" 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  complete  history  of  all  the  conduct  of  in- 
fernal spirits,  would  contain  any  thing  more  inconsistent,  more  abominable;, 
or  more  to  be  deplored,  than  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  -mirring  chrtit' 
$ian9.  To  behold  two  contending  armies,  from  christian  nations,  so  delud- 
ed as  mutually  to  offer  prayers  to  the  same  benevolent  God,  for  success  ia 
their  attempts  to  butcher  each  other,  is  enough  to  fill  tlie  mind  of  any  con- 
siderate person  with  amazement  and  horror.  Yea^  a  si^t  lik«  this  miglit 
cause  weeping  la  heaven,  and  triumph  in  hell ! 
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TME  FRIEND  OP  PEACE, 

No.  I. 


A  SPECIAL  TNTERVIBW  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  TUB 
UNITED  STATES  AND  OMAR,  AN  OFFICER  DISMIS- 

SED  FOR  DUELLING. 

President.  JL  our  counteDance^  sir,  I  think  I  have  seen 
before,  but  your  name  I  do  not  recollect. 

Omar.  May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  am  Omar,  the 
man  who  was  lately  an  officer  in  the  military  service,  and  who 
was  dismissed  for  some  concern  in  an  afiair  of  honor.  I  have 
for  some  time  been  desirous  of  an  interview  on  that  subject. 

P.  It  was  painful  to  me,  to  issue  the  order  for  your 
removaL  I  had  no  personal  animosity  against  you ;  but  I  had 
become  convinced,  that  unless  something  could  be  done  to  check 
that  needless  and  inhuman  custom,  many  valuable  men  would 
lose  their  lives,  without  any  service  to  their  country. 

O.  I  was  indeed  offended,  when  I  was  informed  of  your 
determination ;  but  afterwards  I  took  the  matter,  under  serious 
consideration,  and  became  fully  sonvinced,  that  duelling  is  a 
wicked,  unwarrantable  custom,  which  occasions  the  sacrifice 
of  many  lives,  and  the  distress  of  many  families,  without  any 
benefit  to  community.  I  therefore  entirely  approve  your  con- 
duct in  removing  me  from  office,  and  thank  you  for  your  fidelity. 

P.  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  in  you  a  disposition  so  friend- 
ly and  magnanimous.  Your  views  of  duelling  are  clearly  cor- 
rect. I  sincerely  wish  they  may  become  universal,  that  human 
lives  may  no  more  be  sacrificed  to  false  principles  of  honor. 
Tou,  my  good  friend,  now  stand  on  fair  ground  to  be  eminently 
useful  in  preserving  the  lives  of  valuable  members  of  society, 
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by  an  effort  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  a  custom » 
1?hich  has  made  such  deplorable  inroads  among  men  of  rank* 
No  one  disputes  your  valor,  and  as  you  have  become  convinc- 
ed of  the  evil  of  the  custom^  your  influence  may  go  far  towards 
its  abolition.  Only  render  the  custom  direputable,  and  it  will 
wither  .  away  like  a  weed  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Popularity  is  the  only  element  in  which 
such  a  murderous  custom  can  thrive,  or  even  live,  among  men 
of  reflection.  To  save  your  fellow  men  from  untimely  death, 
is  an  object  which  your  benevolent  mind  will  pursue  with  20^ 
don  And  any  aid  which  it  may  be  proper  for  m^.  to  give,  will 
not  be  withheld. 

0.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  kind  sentiments  you  have  ex* 
pressed.  I  think  I  should  be  willing  to  exert  myself  to  put  an 
end  to  duelling,  if  I  could  see  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But 
you  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  prepossessions  of  many  gendemen, 
especially  in  the  southern  states,  are  very  strong  in  flavor  of  tly 
custom.  Should  I  write  or  speak  much  on  the  subject,  I  sh^ltt 
probably  be  dubbed  with  the  title  of  puritan  or  fanatic^  audi 
taring  on  myself  much  reproach,  without  being  able  to  dp  any 
considerable  good. 

P*  A  man  of  pure  mind  and  benevolent  heart,  has  litde  to 
fear  from  being  called  a  puritan*  As  to  Janatica^  I  am  ng^ 
acquainted  with  any  persons  m«re  ^deserving  that  name,  than 
those  who  will  wantonly  sacrifice  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  others,  to  false  principles  of  honor,  without  even  the  pro^^ 
pect  of  benefit  to  themselves,  their  families,  or  their  country. 

0.  I  feel  the  force  of  your  remarks.  I  am  disposed  to  dot 
what  I  can  to  preserve  men  from  untimely  death  ;  but  I  qiust 
rely  on  your  patronage. 

P.  Of  that  you  may  feel  assured,  in  so  good  a  cause.  I 
have  long  lamented  the  prevalence  of  duelling,  bift  I  never  saw 
before  so  fair  a  prospect  of  opposing  it  with  effect.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  bear  a  decided  testimouy  against  it,  while  I  hold 
th»  presidency,  by  dismissing  every  tnilitary  officer  ii^  th^  army 
or  the  navy,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  giving  or  accepting  a  cb^ji^ 
lenge,  or  of  instigating  others  to  such  a  cqmb^u     \  i]?d^e4 


hope,  that  what  has  been  already  done  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  murderous  folly,  for  I  have  no  wish  for  an  occasion  to 
express  my  displeasure  against  military  men  ;  but  my  resolu- 
tion is  fixed.    They  must  forbear,  or  be  dismissed. 

(k  Decision  in  this  particular  will,  I  think,  make  a  powerful 
impression  ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  similar  course.  This 
places  the  militar}*  officers  under  both  governments  on  ihc  same 
ground  ;  and  the  cooperation  of  diflPerent  governments  for  the 
same  benevolent  object,  will  render  the  efforts  doubly  effica* 
dous. 

P.  Tou  remember  the  impre^ion  which  was  made  on  the 

public  mind,  by  the  fatal  duel  between  General  H  *iiilton  and 

Colonel  Burr.     I  think  a  very  great  portion  of  ^  alemen  at 

that  time  would  have  been  really  glad  to  see  the  ^u^com  fairly 

set  aside.     Many,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  as  Hampton  did,  as  to 

the  propriety  and  morality  of  the  custom  ;  and  would  never 

comply  with  it,  if  any  thing  could  be  done,  which,  in  their  view, 

would  free  them  from  odium  in  a  refusaL     Now,  as  the  cuntom 

whoDy  depends  on  a  dclusiVe  opinion,  like  that  which  formerly 

prevailed  of  burning  heretics,  any  measures  which  may  be 

adopted  to  change  the  opinions  of  those  who  favor  the  custom, 

will  tend  to  its  abolition.     Would  it  not  then  be  wise  to  form 

societies,  in  which  the  subject  should  be  fully  discussed,  and 

whose  <d3Ject  should  be  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of 

diat  class  of  people  who  regard  the  custom  as  houorabie  \ 

O.  Sucha  plan,  Ithink,  wotild  have  a  happy  tendency.  I 
liiow  of  a  number,  whosincerely  regret  that  the  custom  was  ever 
adopted  ;  and  who,  I  think,  would  cheerfully  associate  for  the 
Burpose  you  propose,  could  they  only  be  headed  by  some 
powerful  character.  The  project  would  be  greatly  favored  by 
tiua  circumstance,  that  the  sentiments  of  serious  people  in 
general,  and  indeed  bf  a  vast  portion  of  community,  are  already 
•b  decidedly  opposed  to  the  custom,  that  they  would  rejoice 
ii;  any  effort  to  bring  it  into  universal  disrepute.  In  New 
England  the  custom  is  generally  regarded  with  abhorrence,  as 
nffMkgedmode  of  murder  ^  assumed  by  gendemen,  in  violauon 


of  the  laws  of  justice  and  reason,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Thousands,  in  perhaps  every  state,  view  the  matter  in 
the  same  light,  and  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  it  will 
be  abhorred.  Could  we  only  obuin  the  concuircnce  of  twenty 
persons,  such  as  1  could  name,  to  unite  wiih  the  mass  of  people 
already  prepared  for  thie  enterprize,  I  think  it  wo^ld  be  possible 
in  twenty  years,  to  render  the  custom  of  duelling  as  perfccUy 
odious,  as  that  of  horse  stealing, 

P.  **  ITie  power  of  reasoning,'*  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  in  those 
who  have  it,  may  be  abused  in  morals,  as  in  other  matters* 
To  a  man  who  uses  it  with  an  upright  heart,  and  a  single  eye 
to  find  what  is  his  duty,  it  will  be  of  great  use ;  but  when  it  is 
used  to  justify  what  a  man  has  a  strong  inclination  to  do,  it 
will  only  serve  to  deceive  himself  and  others.  When  a  maa 
can  reason,fiis  passions  will  reason,  and  they  are  the  most  cun- 
ning sophists  we  meet  with."  It  is4)y  the  reasoning  of  ^^  the 
passions,"  thtise  ^^  cunning  sophists,"  that  gentlemen  persuade 
'  themselves  that  they  may  be  justified  in  exposing  their  own 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  in  the  custom  of  duelling.  If 
they  \^ould  lay  aside  their  passions,  and  reason  impartially,  they 
would  easily  see,  that  it  would  be  as  justifiable  in  any  other 
class  of  citizens,  even  in  women  and  children,  to  adopt  a 
murderous  mode  of  settling  controversies,  as  it  is  in  them* 
Yet  they  would  now  use  their  influence  to  have  other  people 
hanged  for  imitating  their  own  example.  It  is  indeed  amazing 
that  men  of  sense  can  be  thus  bewildered  by  the  influence  of 
their  passions,  and  the  popularity  of  a  barbarous  custom,  which 
had  its  origin  in  an  age  of  savage  manners.  What  security 
would  be  given  to  the  lives  of  gendemen,  and  from  what  anx- 
iety would  their  families  be  relieved,  if  this  custom  should  be- 
come disreputable  among  that  class  of  men  !  The  fate  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Burr  is  a  solemn  lesson  to  all  men  of  reputation,  who 
favor  the  custom.  Burr  succeeded  in  killing  the  object  of  his 
envy,  but  what  has  been  his  own  fate  ?  What  advantage  has 
he  gained  \  Before  the  duel  he  sustained  a  high  rank  in 
society,  but  since,  like  his  predecessor  Cain,^  he  ha^  be^n  n 
vagabond  in  the  earth. 


O.  The  public  have  no  occasion  to  thank  Colonel  Burr  • 
jret  I  am  ot  opinion  that  his  duel  has  had  a  favorable  influence 
against  the  practice.  Indeed  I  have  believed  that  my  dismissal 
was  occasioned  by  the  iiifluence  which  that  event  had  on  your 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  odiers.  But  still  I  rejoice  in  the  issue. 
It  has  been  useful  to  me^  and  I  hope  it  will  be  so  to  others. 
Various  circumstances  concurred  to  make  the  duel  of  those 
men  serviceable  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  Hamilton  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  nation^  in 
the  view  of  both  political  parties.  His  fall  occasioned  a  shock 
like  that  of  an  earthquake,  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  to  listen  to  whatever  was  said  against  the  custom. 
The  clergy  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  practice,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  the  most 
odious  colors  ;  and  what  they  said  was  listened  to  with  seri- 
ousness and  gratification.  The  trivial  nature,  also,  of  the 
offence,  which  Burr  made  the  ground  of  the  challenge,  was 
calculated  to  lead  people  to  regard  his  conduct  with  detestation. 

P.  Anodier  thing.may  be  mentioned,  which  had  great  ef- 
fect—the  deliberate  testimony  which  Hamilton  gave  in  writ- 
ing against  the  custom,  as  immoral  and  murderous.  This  tes- 
timony was  evidendy  written  with  a  kind  of  presentiment  that 
the  duel  would  cost  him  his  life.  That  a  man  of  his  giant 
mind  should  be  seduced  by  popular  opinion,  to  comply  with  a 
custom,  which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  wicked,  was 
truly  extraordinary.  Judicious  and  reflecting  persons  could 
easily  perceive  by  the  writing  which  he  left,  that  the  convictions 
of  bis  own  mind  were  decidedly  against  the  custom,  as  of  a 
barbarous  and  immoral  character ;  and  that  his  compliance 
was  the  effect  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  popular  opinion 
among  ^;entlemcn  of  honor.  He  evidently  sacrificed  his  own 
Gfc  to  an  opinion  which  he  believed  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  a 
ciialom  which  he  regarded  as  abominable. 

The  offence,  on  which  the  challenge  was  given,  was  indeed 
of  a  trivial  nature,  compared  with  the  mode  of  obtair.ing  re- 
dicM.  At  a  time  when  party  spirit  is  prevalent  in  a  commu- 
WJ^  as  it  then  was  and  is  now,  if  such  things  as  Burr  made 


the  ground  of  the  chaUmig^  may  be  regai-ded  as  sufficient  to 
justify  a  duel,  fifty  thouiand  may  be  fought  in  this  countijr 
every  year.  And  if  every  class  of  people  may  follow  suck 
examples,  as  surely  they  may  if  commendable,  the  custom 
would  sweep  the  land  of  its  inhabitanu  like  a  general  plague* 
No  person  would  be  secure  from  falling  a  victim  lo  the  pre* 
judices  and  passions  of  some  political  opponent*  Men  of  rusk 
should  certainly  consider  what  would  be  the  consequences,  if 
all  other  classes  of  community  should  follow  their  exam* 
pie,  ill  makbg  thus  light  of  human  life.  Indeed  the  of^ 
fences  in  general,  on  the  ground  of  which  duek  are  fought^ 
are  hardly  worthy  of  the  notice  of  a  man  of  a  noble  and  mag^ 
nanimous  mind.  They  are  generally  the  ebullitions  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  to  which  all  men  are  liable,  and  none  more  so 
than  duellists.  The  custom  is  so  far  from  being  honorable 
or  a  compliance  with  it  an  indication  of  a  generous  mind,  that 
itrs  an  indication  of  petulance  and  malignity  unbecoming  any 
man  of  honor.  By  a  conformity  to  this  custom,  men  do  not 
even  rise  above  the  most  petulant  and  ferocious  of  the  brute  cre- 
ation. They  fall  far  below  the  magnanimity  of  the  mastiff,  who 
can  hear  the  barking  of  twenty  snappish  curs,  without  breaking 
his  trot,  or  being  moved  so  much  as  to  turn  his  head  to  notice 
them. 

The  custom- of  duelling  cherishes  and  gives  scope  to  the 
vilest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  renders  men  bloody  and- 
ferocious  on  principle^  and  tends  to  exterminate  the  kmd  af« 
lections,  which  are  most  essential  to  social  happiness. 

To  see  men  of  rank  thus  trifle  with  human  life,  must  il»- 
turally  have  considerable  effect  on  the  other  classes  of  society. 
It  must  expite  abhorrence,  or  inspire  them  with  similar  feel- 
ings smd  sentiments.  The  more,  therefore,  this  custoiff  pre« 
vails,  the  greater  must  be  the  insecurity  of  human  life,  the 
greater  the  corruption  of  morals  in  society,  and  the  more  a 
blood  thirsty  disposition  will  prevail  through  the  land* 

Ob  Your  excellency  will  excuse  my  weakness    ■ 

P.  You  seem,  sir,  to  be  oppressed  with  grief,  or  nonit 
Other  emotion^  for  which  I  cannot  account. 


GL  Regret^  9hami^  admrationy  and  astonishment,  hare  all 
combined,  and  overcome  me*  I  regret  that  I  ever  gave  the 
kait  countenance  to  a  custom  so  sangtunary.  I  am  ashamed 
Aat  I  so  long  remained  blind  to  the  obvious  dictates  of  reas- 
on and  religion,  and  that  I  suffered  my  mipd  to  be  seduced 
fay  the  sophistical  reasoning  of  the  passions.  I  was  struck 
with  admiration  at  your  manner  of  expressing  the  real  senti- 
aients  of  ray  own  heart.  I  may  truly  say,  as  honest  and  illit^ 
erate  individuab  often  say  on  hearing  an  eloquent,  intelligeni: 
man,  ^  you  have  expressed  my  views  of  the  subject  better 
dun  I  could  have  eiqiressed  them  myself,''  But  X  waa  also 
misnishedm 

P.  What  excited  your  astonishment  ?    ' 

O.  I  was  astonished,  that  while  you  see  so  clearly  the  im- 
Boral  nature,  and  the  demoralizing  and  fatal  tendenqr  of  du« 
dling,  you  have  not  seemed  aware  how  easily  your  remarka 
mi^t  be  applied  to  another  custom,  which  has  been  still  more 
popular,  and  more  destructive. 

P.  YoQ  mean  probably  the  ancient  custom  of  killing  mci| 
kr  their  religious  opinioas,  when  they  happened  to  disaent 
ftom  the  creed  of  the  majority. 

0»  No,  sir  ;  that  is  not  the  custom  I  had  in  view,  but  one 
ss  unreasonable,  and  more  destructive  to  the  lives  of  men« 
Perhaps  at  an  earlier  moment  of  our  interview  I  should  have 
jyff|r>ff<>^  more  fully  the  result  of  those  reflections,  to  which  I 
was  led  by  being  removed  from  office.  But  I  have  felt  a  de« 
Ecacy  in  the  affair,  and  some  fears  lest  I  should  say  something 
which  would  not  be  so  acceptable  to  your  excellency,  aa  what 
I  JiaTc  aaid  on  a  custom  which  we  mutually  abbqr* 

JP.  The  ingenuous  and  amiable  spirit  you  have  displayed* 
iiirgaftl  to  your  removal  from  office,  has  gained  my  confi* 
dpsce  and  esteem.  You  may  speak  without,  seserve.  I  think 
I  ■K^^l  hear  with  patience,  and  I  hope  with  impartiality. 

O.  To  be  fvank,  sir,  when  I  had  reflt^cted  on  the  moral  na* 
lore  of  duelling,  and  become  fully  convinced  of  iu  injustii^ 
and  enormity,  I  was  then  led  to  compare  this  custom  with 
that  of  war^  for  which  also   I  had  been  an  advocate.     The 


more  I  pondered,  the  more  I  was  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  principles,  6n  which  the  two  customs  have  been  sup- 
ported. On'  the  whole^  I  became  fulljr  convinced,  that  war 
has  no  advantage  of  duelling  in  respect  to  its  being  necessary  f 
justifiabkj  or  honorabk;  and  that  it  is  as  much  worse  than  du* 
elliiig,  as  it  is  more  destn&ctive  to  the  lives  of  innocent  people. 

P.  You  s&rprize  me,  sir !  Are  you  not  aware  that  war  has 
been  admitted  for  the  settlement  of  national  controversies,  in 
all  ages  and  all  countries,  as  far  back  as  history  extends  ? 

O.  I  am,  sir :  But  had  duelling  been  as  uniformly  and  uni- 
rersaUy  admitted,  as  the  best  method  of  setding  disputes  be- 
tween individuals,  would  that  amount  to  proof  of  the  propriety 
•f  the  custom  ? 

P*  It  would  not«  There  is,  however,  a  striking  dissimilar^ 
ity  in  the  two  cases.  Duelling  results  from  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  presumptuous  individuals,  who  assume  a  right  to 
expose  their  own  lives,  and  to  destroy  one  another.  But  war 
is  made  by  Icavful  authority^  by  the  deliberate  counsels  of  the 
nilers  of  a  nation. 

O*  Suppose  then,  that  the  rulers  of  a  civilized  nation  should 
deliberately  authorize  duels,  as  the  best  mode  of  deciding  pri- 
vate controversies ;  would  this  abat^  the  malignant  and  odious 
nature  of  the  custom  ?  And  would  not  such  a  set  of  rulers  be 
justly  considered  as  barbarians  ? 

P»  Be  this  as  it  may ;  you  will  admit  that  the  offences^  for 

which  wars  are  declared,  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  than 

those  for  which  duels  are  fought. 

0.  No,sir,  not  always.    One  half  the  wars  in  Christendom 

have  been  declared  without  any  real  offence  at  all,  or  on  as 
frivolous  pretexts  as  challenges  are  given  by  duellists.  Of- 
fences may  be  called  either  great  or  small  only  by'comparison  ; 
and  to  make  a  fair  estimate  in  the  two  cases,  we  should  com- 
pare the  offences  with  the  probable  consequences  of  an  appeal 
to  arms.  The  olBfehces  for  which  duels  are  fought  appear  trif- 
ling, compared  with  the  probable  and  the  possible  consequenc- 
es of  seeking  redress  by  a  challenge.  When  a  duel  is  to  be 
fought  fat  the  decision  of  a  private  dispute  between  two  gen- 


demen,  it  is  probable  that  one^  and  possible  that  both  the  com- 
batants will  be  killed ;  and  that  one  or  both  of  their  family  con- 
nesions  will  be  subjected  to  moummg  and  woe.  Now  cer* 
tunly  it  must  be  an  offence  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  usu- 
ally occurs,  to  justify  an  appeal  to  pistob  or  swords,  with  such 
awful  prospects  as  the  result ;  and  it  is  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  that  the  usual  pretexts  for  duels  appear  altogether  in- 
sufficient and  trifling* 

P.  This  is  granted. 

O.  Well,  sir,  in  the  present  state  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Christendom,  when  a  war  is  declared,  it  must  be  done  with  a 
probabiBty  that  sixty  thousand  lives  will  be  sacrificed,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  fiEimilies  subjected  to  severe  afflic- 
tion ;  and  with  %  possibility  that  ten  times  this  amount  of  suf- 
fering will  be  the  consequence  of  making  war.  In  what  in- 
stance, then,  has  a  war  been  declared,  when  the  offence  was 
not  trifling,  compared  with  the  probable  and  possible  conse- 
quences of  an  appeal  to  arms  I  The  challenge  for  a  duel  ex- 
poses but  two  lives  ;  the  declaration  of  war  as  really  exposes 
a  hundred  thousand*  Are  then  the  offences,  for  which  war  is 
usually  declared,  a  hundred  thousand  times  greater,  than  those 
for  which  challenges  are  given  ?  If  not^  they  are  very  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  war. 

P.  But  the  honor  of  a  nation  will  not  allow  a  government  to 
gobmit  to  insult  or  aggression.  If  they  submit  in  one  case 
Aey  m^y  in  another ;  and  every  instance  of  submission  is  an 
invitation  to  renewed  insult.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  a  nation,  that  iu  rulers  should  be  ever  ready  to  vindicate 
ks  honor ^  by  an  appeal  to  arms« 

'  O.  And  what,  may  it  please  your  excellency,  does  all  this 
naoum  to,  but  the  plea  of  a  duellist  from  the  lips  of  a  ruler? 
Too  have  admitted  that  duellbg  is  pr^tised  in  support  of 
JUkeprinapks  of  honor ^  and  that  the  sacrifices  thus  made  are 
waoloo  and  needless.  But  an  appeal  to  arms  in  vindication 
of  Ikmot,  is  no  more  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  nation,  than  on 
^  part  of  a  military  officer,  or  any  other  gentleman.  The 
iflnilim  ia  the  same  in  both  case»— disbonoraUe  and  ruinous 
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tacrifices  are  made  to  a  phantom  called  honor^  while  I'&uc 
HONOR  18  but  litde  regarded. 

P.  But  what  could  the  rulers  of  a  nation  do  in  a  case  like 
ours  before  the  late  war  \  We  complained  of  wrongs,  repeat- 
ed and  urged  our  complaints  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
British  government  forbore  redress,  till  our  patience  was  ex- 
hausted* 

0.  What  would  you  advise  a  gendeman  of  honor  to  do  in  a 
similar  case  f  His  brother  has  insulted  him,  or  said  some- 
thing by  which  his  honor  is  wounded.  The  complainant  has 
repeatedly  stated  his  grievances,  but  redress  is  delayed. 
Would  you  advise  him  to  send  a  challenge,  and  then,  if  he 
can,  blow  a  ball  through  his  brother's  heart  I  Would  you  also 
advise  him  to  kill  off  half  a  score  of  his  brother's  family,  who 
never  have  done  him,  nor  even  wished  him,  the  least  injury  i 

P.  Not  so !  this  would  be  horrible  ;  but  you  have  not  giv- 
en a  direct  answer  to  lAy  question  ;  what  could  have  been  done 
to  avoid  the  war  ? 

O.  The  vert  same,  sir,  that  was  doke  to  make 
PEACE*  Nothing  more,  I  think,  could  have  been  necessary. 
Such  a  treaty  as  we  now  have,  had  it  been  made  before  the 
war,  would  have  saved  all  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure 
on  both  sides  of  the  contest*  And  your  excellency  will  not 
deny,  that  such  a  treaty  might  have  been  obtained  before  the 
war,  at  less  expense  than  the  support  of  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent. 

P.  But  the  war  has  raised  our  nationcd  character y  and  evinc- 
ed that  other  nations  are  not  to  injure  us  with  impunity. 

0.  May  it  please  your  excellency,  I  admit  that  the  war  has 
raised  our  national  character  just  as  a  duellist  raises  his  own 
character  when  he  gives  a  challenge,  Jights  bravely ^  injures 
his  antagonist,  receives  a  wound  which  must  be  a  burden  for 
life,  and  then  makes  peace  without  any  other  concession  or  re- 
compense. 

P.  I  will  not  impute  to  you  any  unfriendly  design,  but  your 
remarks  seem  to  have  a  bearing  against  me,  ste  president  of  the 
nation. 

0.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  nothing  unfriendly  or  disrespectful 
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hasbeendrwiUbetoteiidedt^iiie.  IhtrebeeiiinyB^niad- 
Tocue  both  for  war  aod  duelling.  The  mcaBUrct-you  tdopted' 
to  check  dnelliDg,  were  the  occuion  of  my  prcMnt  ticwb  on 
both  subjects.  On  the  subject  of  duelling  we  are  now  perfect- 
ly agreed.  I  wish  to  recompease  your  favor  to  me,  by  con- 
vincbig  yoa  that  war  and  ducKing  are  equally  unjustifiable. 

P.  It  would  be  awful  to  me,  to  think  of  the  havoc  of  Uvea 
during  the  late  war,  thoold  I  become  of  your  opinion.  I 
think,  however,  no  person  acquainted  with  me  can  say,  that  I 
am  naturally  of  a  malignant  and  sanguinary  character.  Some 
drcumstances  had  mflaence  to  induce  me  to  consent  to  th« 
war,  which  it  may  not  be  proper  to  name.  But  of  this  you 
mayrest  assured,  that  I  did  not  consent  to  tbe  war  under  a  - 
conviction,  that  the  cuttom  of  war  was  murderous  and  unjus- 
tifial:^.  as  General  Hamilton  consented  to  a  duel  with  Burr. 

0,  By  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  popular  opinion,  Gener> 
a1  Hamilton  was  induced  to  think  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  was  bcutrr  for  him  to  comply  with  a  custom,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  immoral,  than  to  refuse.  And  although  your 
ucellcacy  had  not  been  convinced  that  the  custom  of  war  waa 
unjuniliabk,  yet  some  reapect^le  ebaracteis  have  been  of  the 
opinion,  that  you  consented  to  die  war,  not  so  much  from  a 
conriction  of  its  justice,  as  from  a  desire  to  gratify  some 
others,  and  to  give  scope  to  what  you  thought  was  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  But  wheiher  this  apprehension  be  correct,  I  pre- 
tend not  (o  sav.  I  believe  that  your  friends  in  general  do  not 
inputc  to  you  a  sanguinary  character. 

P.  I  venly  ihoughi,  and  sdll  think,  that  we  had  received 

injuries  from  Great  Britain  ;  I  supposed  the  custom   of  war 

[_jg  be  justifiable  \  and  I  had  reason  to  think  that  the  war  would 

Kk  popular  with  that  part  of  the  natitm  which  nuscd  me  to  the 

Hnsidency.     The  war  has  not,  indeed*  produced  alt  the  be- 

ISdIu  I  hcpcd  fur :  but  peace  is  again  restored,  and  I  regard 

it  ai  a  blessing.     Your  remarks, on  war  have  made  some  im> 

pftision  on  my  mind.  If  I  have  been  in  an  error,  it  ia  of  a  se- 

I     nous  onture,  and  I  wish  to  know  die  truth.      But  the  evening 

it  far  spent.     Il'j-ou  wish  to  make  any  farther  communica- 

■vrnt  to  me  on  the  subject  of  war,  wfll  it  not  be  best  to  do   it 
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by  letter  ?  In  this  way  you  will  have  opportunity  to  set  your 
arguments  in  the  strongest  light,  and  I  shall  have  opportunity 
to  examine  them  with  greater  attention  and  advantage*  What- 
ever may  be  the  re^lt,  I  will  read  with  care,  and  endeavor  to 
v^eigh  your  reasoning  in  an  even  balance. 

0.  Both  your  candor  and  your  proposal  strike  my  mind 
agreeably.     I  shall  reflect  on  them  with  pleasure,  and  I  think 
I  shall  write,  for  my  heart  is  filled  with  the  subject,  and  froxi^ 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the   mouth  speaks,  and  the  pen 
moves  with  ease.     You  may  probably  think  me  an  enthusiast ; 
but  my  enthusiasm  leads  me  to  endeavor  to  save  men's  lives, 
and  not  to  destroy  them.      Such  enthusiasm   I  would  gladly 
diffuse  through  the  land,  and  through  the   world.      Should  it 
become  as  general  and  as  ardent,  as  has  been  the  destructive 
enthusiasm  for  war  and  violence,  our  present  peace  will  never 
be  interrupted.    Without  the  least  hesitation,  I  submit  to  the 
good  sense  of  your  excellency  one  question,  and  with  that 
shall  close,  on  my  part,  the  present  agreeable  interview — 
Which  is  the  most  to  be  commended  and  encouraged,  aa  en- 
thusiasm to  9ave^  or  an  enthusiasm  to  destroy  ? 

P.  You  do  me  justice  in  believing,  that  I  cannot  hesitate 
in  so  plain  a  case.     Farewel,  my  very  good  friend,  fareweU 


SIX  LETTERS  ?BOM  OBIAB  TO  THE  PRESUffiNT. 

LETTER  I, 

8IB, 

Encouraged  by  your  generous  proposal,  I  now  take 
my  pen  to  express  to  you  more  fully  my  convictions  and  my, 
views  relating  to  war. 

Your  excellency  is  aware,  that  ardor  of  mind  leads  to  the 
use  of  strong  language,  in  expressing  opinions,  and  in  making 
remarks  on  what  is  believed  to  be  inhuman  and  unjustifiable* 
But  whatever  language  my  enthusiasm  to  save  the  lives  of 
men  may  lead  me  to  adopt,  I  beg  you  would  consider  my  let- 
ters as  written  with  the  same  feelings  of  friendship  and  res- 
pect, which  you  observed  in  me  during  the  late  interview.  I 
do  not  consider  you,  or  any  of  the  rulers  of  our  nation,  as  un« 
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• 

4er  any  greater  mistake  on  the  subject  of  war,  than  what  has 
been  common  to  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  and  to  people  in 
general ;  and  whatever  bearing  my  remarks  may  have  on  the 
late  war,  they  will  not  proceed  from  enmity  to  apy  person  con« 
cemed  in  that  lamentable  affair.      My  object  is,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity,  by  exposing  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  misapprehensions  from  which  wars  have  ori- 
ginated*    I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  had  not  as  good 
ground  for  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain,  as  has  been 
generally  found  by  war-makers  in  past  ages,  and  other  coun- 
tries*    By  examining  history  I  have  become   fully  convinced^ 
that  the  pretexts  for  war  have  generally  been  of  a  very  trivial 
character ;  and  that  the  real  objects  of  war  have    commonly 
been  concealed  under  a  huge  proclamation  of  pretended  inju- 
ries»  or  of  some  real  injuries  artfully  and  wantonly  exaggerat- 
ed*    Having  premised  these  things,  I  now  proceed  to  the  in- 
tended remarks. 

Your  excellency  removed  me  from  ofRce,  because  you  had 
become  convinced,  that  unless  a  check  could  be  given  to  the 
custom  of  duelling,  many  valuable  men  would  lose  their  lives, 
without  any  service  to  their  country.  This  I  admitted  as  a 
sufficient  reason  against  duelling,  and  for  your  treatment  of  me. 
But  for  a  similar  reason  I  object  to  wars,  and  wish  the  custom 
abolished.  Let  us,  sir,  examine  the  subject  fairly,  and  en- 
quire whether  the  lives  lost  in  ^ar  are  not  sacrificed  ^^  without 
any  service  to  their  country."  We  will  look  at  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  wars* 

Alexander  the  Great  was  a  wonderful  war-maker.  In  his 
wars  a  vast  multitude  of  men  lost  their  lives.  But  what  ad- 
vantage to  Macedon,  or  to  any  other  country,  were  the  sacri- 
fices made  to  the  ambition  of  that  celebrated  conqueror  i  Did 
knot  distress  his  own  country,  as  well  as  every  country  he 
imraded  •  Were  not  more  lives  lost  in  his  wars,  than  have  been 
lost  ID  allxhe  duels  since  the  day  that  ^^  Cain  slew  his  brother  i" 
And  what  more  advantage  resulted  to  any  nauon  from  the  loss 
of  lives  in  the  wars  of  Alexander,  than  from  those  which  have 
been  sacrificed  in  duelling  i 

Not  needlessly  to  multiply  examples,  we  will  now  come 
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down  to  our  6wn  times.  No  nation  probably  in  our  day  has 
sacrificed  more  lives  in  war  than  the  French.  Napoleon  was 
another  Alexander,  and  he  kept  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
nation  dressed  in  mourning,  or  oppressed  with  grief  during  his 
reign.  Has  France,  sir,  been  benefitted  by  this  immense  sacn- 
fice  ?  That  people  have  indeed  obtained  the  name  of  being 
irave  tojigku  But  is  not  this  nearly  the  sum  of  their  gain  f 
Left  this  be  compared  vrith  the  /9««.  Will  the  credit  of  fighting 
bravely  cancel  the  debt  of  millions  of  lives  sacrificed,  and  the 
distress  of  more  millions  of  mourners  f  If  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  France  is  no  gainer  by  the  wars  of  Napoleon* 
Then  add  to  the  loss,  the  misery  be  occasioned  in  the  countries 
he  invaded,  and  what  shall  we  say  of  that  destroyer  ?  Was  he 
not  truly  ^^  the  scourge  of  God,**  and  the  greatest  ame  Europe 
ever  endured  in  one  man  i 

We  will  now,  sir,  come  nearer  home*  In  the  late  war  widi 
Great  Britain,  we  have  probably  lost  a  hundred  fold  more 
lives  than  have  ever  been  lost  by  duelling  in  our  country,  sintfe 
its  first  settlement*  And,  pray  sir,  have  not  these  lives  bees 
lost  **  without  any  service  to  their  country,**  except  such  honor 
as  a  duellist  acquires  by  fighting  bravely,  after  he  has  given  a 
challenge  ?  But  is  this  honor  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of 
thirty  thousand  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  destruction  of  as 
many  more  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  I  Does  this  honor 
heal  the  breaches  made  in  thirty  thousand  families  ?  Does  it 
dry  up  the  tears  of  mourning  parents,  widows,  and  orphans  f 
Does  it  cancel  the  debts  contracted  by  the  war,  and  relieve  the 
people  from  the  burden  of  taxes  ?  Does  it  place  the  thousands 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  who  were  made  bankrupts  by 
the  war  i  Does  it  insure  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  diose  who  hav^ 
diedinbacde? 

One  question  more  in  thb  connexioii*  Would  your  excel* 
lency  have  given  your  tram  Bfe  to  have  secured  to  die  nadoa 
every  benefit  that  has  been  obtained  by  the  war  I  If  not,  at 
what  ratp  do  you  vidue  the  lives  of  those  who  have  perished, 
if  you  say  the  war  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  nation? 

Yet,  sir,  I  will  not  say,  that  no  benefits  are  Ukdy  to  resoit 
ftfMsdiewar.    As  die  war  between  Hamilinn  a»d  Burr 
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the  occasion  of  exciting  abhorrence  to  the  custom  of  duelling  ^ 
so  I  believe  the  late  war  will  serve  to  open  many  eyes,  and  be 
the  occasion  of  bringing  this  ^  needless,  inhuman  custom^'  in- 
to disrepute.  Some  farther  remarks  may  be  expected  in  fu- 
ture letters* 
«  In  the  mean  time,  I  am,  &c« 

LETTER  IL 

You  think  the  custom  of  duelling  is  so  far  from  being 
honorable,  that  by  complying  with  it,  men  do  not  ^^  rise  above 
the  most  petulant  and  ferocious  animals,^*  and  that  they  ^^  fall 
fin-  below  the  magnanimity  of  the  mastiff."  This  perfectly 
eorresponds  with  my  views  of  the  conduct  of  rulers  in  making 
war.  You  will  then  permit  me  to  ask.  Should  cot  the  rulers 
of  a  nation  display  as  much  magnanimity  as  you  wish  to  see  in 
Bulitary  officers  and  private  gentlemen  I  Ought  they  not  to 
equal  the  mastiff  in  magnanim*ity  I  Shall  we  then  censure  the 
duellist  for  a  private  combat,  and  justify  a  ruler  in  plunging  a 
whole  nation  into  the  miseries  of  war  ? 

You  speak  of  the  honor  of  a  nation  as  of  vast  importance.  I 
admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  in  what  does  the  honor  of  a  natioa 
consist  f  Does  it  consist  in  being  ^ci  to  resent  and  brave  t9 
fight  f  If  honor  be  composed  of  such  ingredients,  why  do  you 
discountenance  duelling  I  Why  do  you  not  rather  wish  the 
whole  nation  to  be  trained  up  to  that  mode  of  display  ing  valor  I 
A  nation  educated  as  duellists,  would  unquesdonably  be  quick 
lo  resent  and  brave  in  battle^ 

But,  sir,  does  not  the  honor  of  a  nation  result  from  thedis- 
flay  of  intelligence,  prudence,  integrity,  justice,  benevolence, 
magnanimity,  forbearance,  prosperity,  and  happiness  I  Let 
dicae  ingredients  of  national  character  be  displayed  before  the 
world»andtherevengeful,  fighting  character  will  soon  be  ab« 

aonxd* 

If  auch  things  as  I  have  named  be  the  principal  things 
which  render  a  nation  truly  honorable^  is  it  not  manifesdy  as 
Use  a  notion  of  honor  which  hurries  a  nation  to  make  war,  as 
that  which  diiyoset  a  duellist  to  give  a  challenge  I     And  is 
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not  making  war,  in  effect,  making  a  sacrifice  of  almost  evety 
thing  which  properly  belongs  to  national  honor?  Are  the  rulers 
of  a  nation  acting  an  honorable  part,  while  manuring  the  earth 
with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Yea,  with  innocent  blood  i 
Is  it  truly  honorable  for  them  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  their 
own  ambition,  or  to.  the  savage  phantom,  called  honor  i  Is  it 
honorable  for  rulers  to  corrupt  the  monds  of  community,  and 
fill  their  country  with  poverty,  distress,  lamentation,  and  woe  i 
If  this  be  honorable,  what  could  be  dishonorable  i 

Youjustly  object  to  duelling,  that  it  is  of  a  demoralizing 
tendency*  I  object  the  same  to  war ;  and  I  may  boldly  affirm, 
that  in  this  respe^  it  is  far  worse  than  duelling. 

You  think  duellists  ought  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
consequences,  if  all  the  people  of  other  classes  should  imitate 
their  example  in  making  light  of  human  life.  But  are  dueK 
lists  more  chargeable  with  making  light  of  human  life,  than  ni- 
krs  wh  J  make  war  ?  You  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  proper  an^ 
twer  to  this  question* 

^  If  duellists  were  net  deluded  by  the  reasoning  of  their 
passions,"  you  think  ^^  they  would  see  that  all  other  classes  of 
community  have  as  good  aright  as  they  have,  to  adopt  a  mur- 
derous mode  of  deciding  controversies**'  This  was  well  said-, 
and  it  may  with  propriety  be  repeated,  with  only  changing  the 
Vford  duellista  for  ru/irr»— ^^If  rukrs  were  not  deluded  by  the 
reasoning  of  ^ir  passions  they  would  see,  that  eveiy  other 
class  of  citizens  have  as  good  a  right  as  the^  have,  to  adopt  a 
murderous  mode  of  deciding  controversies." 

If  we  take  a  moral  view  of  the  subject,  and  examine  it  apart 
from  passion,  prejudice,  and  custom,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  see, 
why  a  murderous  mode  of  dedding  controversies  would  be 
more  criminal  in  any  other  case,  than  in  the  contentions  of  rul- 
ers of  different  nations.  Why  may  not  different  towns  in  the 
same  sute,  or  different  families  in  the  same  town,  or  two  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  family,  follow  the  example  of  their  rulers 
n  this  particular  i  Only  let  a  custom  become  popular  in  either 
of  the  other  cases,  and  it  will  puzzle  a  Jesuit  to  tell,  why  it  is 
more  immoral,  or  more  inhuman,  or  more  offensive  to  God, 
tiian  for  the  rulers  of  nations  to  adopt  the  same  mode. 


IT 
It  may  indeed  be  sud,  that  in  civilized  communities  the  hwt 
pnmde  for  ♦he  setdement  of  controversies  between  towns,  fami* 
lies  and  iodividuab,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
tt>  arms.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  equaQy  true,  that  the  laws  of 
Rasoii  and  religion  provide  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  Will  you  plead  that  these  laws  do  not  insure 
that  a  nation  shall,  in  all  cases,  obtain  its  rights  without  an  ap- 
peal to  anns  I  The  same,  sir,  is  true  of  civil  laws  in  relation 
lo  die  other  cases.  May  I  not  safely  add,  that  of  all  modes 
fior  obtaining  rights,  which  were  ever  invented  by  men,  there 
is  not  one  more  uncertain,  than  that  of  war  ^  To  decide  a 
fiestion  of  right  by  lot,  or  the  cast  of  a  die,  would  be  as  sure 
of  doing  justice,  as  a  decision  by  war,  and  infinitely  less  expen« 
sive,  and  more  honorable* 

It  b  easy  to  see,  that  if  it  should  become  fashionable  for 
towns  and  families  to  setde  their  disputes  by  war ;  force,  and 
violence,  and  fraud,  and  skill  in  thr  use  of  arms,  would  become 
a  subsdinie  for  reason  and  justice,  and  be  made  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  No  certainty  could  eust  that  right  would 
be  obtained,  or  wrongs  redressed,  by  such  decisions.  It 
wou!d,however,be  very  certain,  that  wrongs  would  be  multi- 
plied without  number,  and  that  the  weak  and  the  innocent 
would  fadl  a  prey  to  violence  and  injustice.  But  as  awful  as  it 
may  be  to  think  o(^  every  particular  in  this  description  is 
acric^  true,  when  applied  to  wars  between  nations,  as  a  mode 
of  dedding  controversies,  or  of  obtaining  rights. 

In  truth,  sir,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  species  of  vio- 
lence, or  fraud,  or  injusdce,  or  robbery,  or  piracy,  by  which  the 
lawa  <tf  rectitude  are  more  wantonly  violated,  than  they  are  by 
die  usages  of  war.  If  the  laws  of  rectitude  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
sanity  are  not  violated  by  the  custom  and  usages  of  war,  then 
ibbbeiBy  pirates  and  murderers  may  safely  plead,  ^^  not  guilty. ^> 
For  what  species  of  violence  or  villany  is  committed  by  these 
hardened  wretches,  which  b  not  authorized  by  rulers  in  mak- 
ing war  I  Kilfing  the  innocent,  and  violendy  taking  or  destroy- 
lag  property, are  m  fact  the  employments  a/>^ofii/#itf  for  military 
men  by  war-making  rulers. 


\ 
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Your  ezcenenejr  observed,  that  duellists  would  ^  use  th^k 
Influence  to  have  people  of  other  classes  hanged  for  imitating, 
their  own  example,  in  adopting  a  murderous  mode  of  deciding 
controversies.*'  May  not  thi*  remark  be  emphatically  applied 
to  rulers  who  make  war  i  Do  they  not  cause  private  citizens 
to  be  hanged  for  deciding  quarrels  by  slaughter  and  violence  i 
And  yet,  is  not  this  the  mode  in  which  they  decide  their  own 
quarrels  i  While  they  authorize  and  justify  the  violent  slaugh- 
ter of  the  innocent,  in  their  own  disputes  with  the  rulers  of  other 
nations,  they  will  punish  with  death  similar  acts  of  violence  in 
the  private  quarrels  of  their  subjects  or  fellow  citizens  ! 

«^To  see"  rulers  ^*  thus  trifle  with  human  life,"  in  their  owb 
quarrels,  ^^  must  naturally  have  considerable  effect  on  the  other 
classes  of  community."  To  this  influence,  sir,  in  my  opiniout 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  bar  greater  part  of  all  the  private  murders 
and  robberies  which  take  place  in  the  world.  Men  who  are 
trained  up  to  robbery  and  murder  by  the  custom  of  war,  may 
be  expected  to  y^/bniMWr/ra^iSr,  and  not  always  to  wait  for 
tile  word  of  command  from  those  in  amhority.  It  requires 
more  skill  in  the  science  of  Jcsuttismf  than  such  men  generally 
possess,  to  see  why  it  is  more  criminal  for  them  to  kill  in  their 
ovm  quarrels,  than  to  do  the  same  acta  in  the  quarrels  of  their 
rulers ;  or  to  see  why  they  may  not  rob  and  plunder  the  inno- 
cent for  their  own  benefit,  with  the  same  propriety  as  to  rob 
and  plunder  for  the  benefit  of  others.  When,  therefore,  by 
the  cLSt9m  of  wart  men  have  become  hardened  in  vice,  inured 
to  crime,  and  habituated  to  acts  of  public  authorized  butcheiy 
and  robbery  ;  can  it  be  wonderful  if  their  own  wants  and  in* 
dinatlons  should  lead  them  sometimes  to  commit  similar  acts 
in  a  mbrc  private  and  unauthorized  manner  i  Indeed,  sir, 
when  it  shall  be  duly  considered,  how  much  is  done  by  the 
custom  of  war,^  to  corrupt  tho  morals  of  community,  and 
how  many  men  are  trained  up  to  bloody  and  desperate 
enterprizes  ;  the  greater  wonder  will  be,  that  private  iDbber* 
ies  and  murders  are  not  ten  times  Inore  frequent  than  they  are 
now  known*  to  be  in  the  world.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observ* 
ed,  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  violence  of  war  and  t» 
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nilitasy  discipline,  veiy  well  know,  that  nileiB  will  applaud 
acta  of  violence  and  inhumanity  in  one  case,  and  punish  them 
with  death  in  another ;  and  that  there  is  no  safiety  in  robbing 
and  murdering,  except  when  it  is  done  in  obedience  to  the  or* 
^evM  of  gofoetwneni^ 


LETTER  m. 
SIR. 

With  great  propriety  your  excellency  observed  of  dd» 
eOing,  that  ^  popularity  is  the  only  element  in  which  such  a 
murderous  custom  can  thrive,  or  even  live,  among  men  of  re« 
lection  ;^  and  that  ^  only  let  the  custom  become  disreputable, 
and  it  will  wither  away  like  a  weed  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.** 

Thevery  same,  sir,  may  be  as  truly  affirmed  of  the  more 
destructive  custom  of  wan  It  is  popularity  which  keeps  this 
custom  alive;  it  is  this  which  produces  the  barbarous  enthusi- 
asm, to  revenge,  and  to  destroy.  Let  war  become  disreputa- 
ble, let  an  enthusiasm  to  save  the  lives^of  men  be  excited,  and 
^  die  custom  will  soon  be  abhorred,  as  **  a  privilegied  mode  of 
murder,**  under  which  rulers  have  assumed  the  right  of  expos- 
ing the  lives  of  their  own  subjects,  and  of  slaughtering  the  sub* 
jects  of  another  nation* 

Suppose,  sir,  that  prior  to  the  late  war,  die  people  of  this 
country  had  viewed  the  custom  of  war  with  the  same  abhor* 
fence  that  you  now  do  the  custom  of  duelling :  Would  the  war 
have  been  declared?  Or  had  it  been  declared  under  such  cir* 
cmnstances,  would  not  you  and  some  others  have  known,  be- 
lure  this  time,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  it  is  to  be  dismissed  from 
ofice,  for  being  concerned  in  ^  a  needless  and  inhuman  cus- 

fDm.** 

Without  any  ill  will  towards  your  excellency,  or  any  other 
aud  id  crfliee,  I  may  state  another  question  !  Would  it  not 
••  give  a  check  to  the  custom"  of  war,  if  the  people  of  every 
tfaiIdD  ahoald  adopt  your  summary  mode,  and  dismiss  from 
ofiea  every  man  who  shows' a  disposition  to  involve  his  ccmn* 
liy  b  the  nAseriea  of  war  ?  The  l^nce  Regent  of  Great  Brit- 


sun  alhd  thfe  Prendtot  ef  the  Unhfed  Statics^  have  adopted  m 
very  laudable  method  to  check  dueUing*  Let  the  people  of 
the  two  natiom  eo  far  imitate  the  examples  of  their  chief  mai^ 
gittrates,  as  to  resolve,  that  henceforth  no  person  shall  be  cto« 
tinued  in  any  offise  of  honor  or  profit,  who  shall  appear  as  aib. 
instigator  of  war.  Then  war  and  duelling  will  be  placed,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  on  similar  ground ;  and  both,  I  hope,  ^  will 
wither  away  like  weeds  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun." 

You  proposed  the  formation  of  societies  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  duelling,  and  to  employ  their  influence  to.  effect  a  revo- 
lution  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  favor  the  custom  as  honor« 
able.  In  this  proposiA  I  cordially  acquiesced*  I  may  m>w 
in  my  turn  propose  the  formation  of  sodetiea,  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  war>  and  to  attempt  a  rev<duuon  in  the  opinions  of 
tfiose  who  favor  this  custonu  As  a  diousand  lives  are  sacri* 
ficed  by  war,  to  one  by  duelling,  there  seems  to  be  a  thousand 
Md  stronger  inducements  tn  the  former  case^  than  in  the  latp 
ler.  As  I  said  of  dueUiitg-I  may  say  of  war,  ^*  the  more  it  b 
examined,  the  more  it  will  be  abhorred." 

Should  peace  societiea  be  fomed^  several  points  will  de* 
mand  dieir  attentioB* 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  behove  them  to  investigate  somf 
fnede  for  effecting  a  rrformation  in  the  manlier  of  conducting; 
tiewspapers-««6ome  mode  which  shaD  make  it  for  the  interest 
of  editors  to  exclude  firom  their  papers  every  thing  of  a  via* 
dictive  and  inflammatory  character ;  and  to  give  the  prefer* 
eoce  to  such  things,  as  are  of  a  pacific,,  friendly,  and  umting 
tendency* 

No  species  of  publication  has  more  bfluenoe  on  the  state 
and  morals  of  society  than  newspapers,  and  none  which  should 
kt  conducted  with  mart  care,  and  with  purer  motives*  It  is 
principal!}  by  inflammatory  and  libellous  publications,  that  so- 
^  ciety  u  agitated*  enmity  ex.ited,  and  a  disposition  for  war  pro- 
diicied.  Free  and  candid  discussions  should  be  encouraged, 
but  such  things  as  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  people  with 
enmity^  or  a  war  spirit,  should  bo  discountenanced  t^  everjr 
virtuons  mtanber  of  sodety*    For  when  die  passions  of  a  coaa^ 
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flumicf  mn  inflamedf  rMacm  has  lost  its  coiitiol»aiid  such  mea* 
sures  will  naturally  be  adopted  as  passion  shall  dicute  ;  and 
these  are  commonly  such  as  involve  deplorable  calamities* 
Let  newspapers  be  made  the  vehicles  of  correct  information 
and  pacific  sentiments,  and  the  thirst  for  blood  wiU  abate,  and  ' 
the  custom  of  war  will  lose  its  popularity.  I  might  say  more 
on  this  pointy  but  your  own  reflections  will  supply  many  de* 


LETTER  IV. 

I  HATE  already  hinted  at  one  thing,  which  would  de* 
oubkI  the  attention  of  peace  societies,  should  such  be  iormed* 
I  shdl  now  observe,  that  it  would  also  behove  them  to  in* 
^uire,  whether  the  most  fatal  delusions  do  not  exist  respecting 
national  honor^  true  patriotism^  and  the  right  or  power  of  rul' 
ere  to  wuike  war. 

By  what  I  have  already  said,  your  excellency  has  an  idea 
of  my  views  of  national  honor.  I  may  however  add  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  point. 

The  opinion  which  has  been  entertmned  oi  valor ^  or  braoe* 
ry  in  battle^  as  an  honorable  virtue^  was  evidently  borrowed 
from  die  pagans,  and  not  from  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Fortitude  to  euffler  wrongs  and  to  meet  even  death  itself  in 
the  path  of  obedience  to  God,  rather  than  to  do  wrongs  to 
emenge  oureehee^  or  to  render  evil  for  evil^  is  the  valor  recom- 
mended by  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  the  Prince  of 
Ftece.  This  is  a  virtue^  opposite  in  iu  nature  and  tendency 
to  that  vindictive  valor,  so  much  extolled  by  pagans  and  ma« 
hwcfiSy  and  by  such  christians  as  prefer  pagan  morality  to 
Aatsncidcated  by  the  gospel. 

The  ioUowers  of  Jesus  were  to  resemble  the  harmless  shee|p 
sad  faunba.  and  not  wolves  and  tigers.  But  many  who  have 
ynsfisacd  to  be  christians,  have  gloried  in  a  resemblance  to  fit- 
iooiouB  anknabu  Nor  have  they  been  contented  with  equal- 
fing  the  wolf  and  the  tiger,  in  a  blood  thirsty  disposition.  They 
Imre  fir  auipasird  them.  The  wolf  and  the  tiger  are  general- 
Jf  eoflnaiid  with  davottring  aninuds  ot  dUferent  species  from 
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their  own ;  and  th^te  thejr  attack,  not  ao  much  to  acquire  hon- 
or by  bravery  hi  battle*  as  to  procure  somethiDg  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  and  to  feed  their  young*  It  is  bdieved  thejr 
have  stldoni  been  known  to  exult  in  the  premeditated  sUugh- 
ter  of  hundreds  of  their  own  species. 

But  men,  yea,  men  calling  themselves  christians,  are  not  con* 
tented  with  butchering  innumerable  other  tribes  of  animals,  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  uses,  but  they  even  make  what  they 
regard  as  an  honorable  trade^  n professional  employment^  oikill" 
ing  one  another.  This  conduct  is  believed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  human  race,  and  to  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  other 
beings,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  nor  even  in  helL  Men  glory  is 
their  dignity  above  the  beasts  of  the  fields  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  but  whether  their  awaking  a  trade  of 
destroying  one  another,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  excellence,  as 
something  which  contributes  to  the  honor  of  our  race,  let  con« 
science  and  common  sense  determine.  If  it  be  not  an  honor* 
able  distinction  between  us  and  other  tribes  of  creation,  it  is  un- 
questionably something  which  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  eve* 
ry  intelligent  being. 

In  our  estimation  of  wild  animals,  we  nx>st  abhor  those  which 
are  most  fierce  and  blood  thirsty ;  yet  we  extol  that  in  men,  as 
an  honorable  virtue,  which  renders  other  beings  objects  of  our 
abhorrence*  We  cannot  see  a  hawk  kill  a  chicken,  nor  a  wolf 
kill  a  lamb,  without  feelings  6f  commiseration  for  the  sufierer, 
and  feelings  of  indignation  or  detestation  agunst  the  destroyei% 
Yet  we  can  extol  as  a  virHf^  the  obdurate,  unrelenting,  revenge* 
'  ful,  and  ferocious  bravery,^ith  which  men  can  butcher  one  an« 
other  in  war.      » 

If  satan  had  been  appointed  or  permitted  to  dictate  to  chris- 
tians what  they  should  regard  as  honorable  virtue  and  nation*  ' 
d  honor,  could  he  have  suited  himself  better,  than  by  propose 
ing  the  very  things,  which  are  now  so  popular  \fi  christian  na* ' 
dons  ?     Could  he  have  invented  any  thing,  which  would  have 
ins(u«d  more  slaughter  of  mankind  by  the  hands  of  each  other  { 

If  in  the  view  of  God,  men  are  to  he  regarded  as  virtuous^ 
because  they  have  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  df  hardness,  inhuma* 
mi7,  and  ferpcity,  that  they  can  bravely  daughter  one  another  I . 


ttdifi  in  his  view,  the  honor  of  a  nation  may  be  raised,  by  a 
display  of  this  kind  of  virtue ;  then  as  soon  as  these  things  shall 
betatiafactorily  proved,  we  may  be  certain,  that  Jesus  was  an 
impostor^  and  that  Mahomet  had  higher  claims  to  '«e  regarded 
IS  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  But  at  the  same  time  another 
CDnclusion  will  force  itself  on  the  mind,  in  respect  to  the  mor- 
sl  character  of  Jehovah,  which  is  too  horrid  to  be  expressed. 


LETTER  T. 
SIR, 

Patriotism  is  another  thing  which  requires  examina- 
tion. Like  the  delusive  terms,  ^  Liberty  and  equality,^'  as  us* 
cd  in  the  French  revolution,  and  often  with  a  view  to  cover  the 
basest  designs  ;  so  the  word  patriotism  is  frequently  \h  the 
mouthsot  vindictive  war* makers,  as  a  charm,  to  hurry  men  to 
destruction.  As  patriotism  means  ^*  love  of  one's  own  coun- 
try,**  we  surely  ought  to  understand  by  it,  love  to  the  lives,  the 
privileges,  the  virtue,  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community  of  which  we  are  members* 

But  as  valor  and  skill  in  the  work  of  human  butchery,  are 
now  regarded  as  the  cardinal  virtue^^^^nd  as  the  honor  of  a 
nation  is  supposed  to  be  exulted  by  a  display  of  such  virtuesi 
so  patriotism  is  made  to  consist  in  an  enthusiasm  to  support 
government,  in  making  and  carrying  on  a  war,  which  gives  op* 
portunity  for  the  disf^ay  of  the  wonderful  virtues,  and  to  ex- 
alt the  glory  of  a  nation. 

Obc  man  ardently  wishes  to  preserve  his  countrymen 
from  the  miseries  of  war,  and  from  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  sacrificing  their  lives  to  the  pagan  idol  honor^^^aid 
would  sooner  lay  down  his  own  life  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Us  country,  than  be  an  instrument  of  involving  it  in  the  sins  and 
calamities  of  wai^— He  is  considered  as  no  paVriot,  but  ra* 
'  tfaer  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

But  another  man  loves  his  country  ^0  tiv//,  that  he  is  willing 
t»  sacrifice  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  fellow  citizens 
b  war,  rather  than  to  endure  any  insult  or  injury  from  a  for- 
cigD  power«-^ere  is  patriotism,  which  will  raise  a  man  to  the 
skies!  No  language  is  sufficient  to  express  his  praise  !    But  if 
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ftb  may  be  called  patriotism,  it  it  patriotism  with  a  veogeaaqr 
against  the  best  interests  of  his  own  country-— a  patriotism 
which  caUs  evil  good  and  good  evil^  «nd  which  is  murderous 
in  proportion  as  it  is  ardent. 

Such  )ove  of  country  is  like  the  love  of  the  papists  for  the 
pagans,  whom  they  converted  with  the  sword,  killing  off  one 
part  of  a  nation,  and  subjecting  those  to  slavery  who  chose  to 
be  baptized  rather  than  shniu  While  these  lovera  of  the  pa* 
gans  pretended  to  bless  them  with  the  gospel  of  salvation,  they 
either  deprived  them  of  life,  or  of  the  blessings  which  render 
life  desirable.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  popular  patriotistn 
bksses  a  nation  with  the  honor  of  being  brave  to  fight,  but  it  i* 
at  the  expense  of  killing  off  a  large  number  of  the  citizens,  and 
subjfcting  the  survivors  to  poverty,  taxation,  mourning,  and 
woe  s  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  chains  of  despotism. 

My  mind  has  been  so  engrossed  with  my  subject^  that  I  had 
dmost  forgotten  that  I  was  addressing  your  Excellency  ;  but 
your  candor  will  excuse  such  inattentions  as  may  have  result- 
ed  from  an  enthusiasm  to  save  the  lives  of  men,  and  to  preserve 
my  country  from  another  war.  My  present  views  of  patriot- 
ism were  not  cast  in  the  popular  mould ;  but  I  think,  should 
ihey  prevail,  they  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  this  is  an  object  worthy  to  be 
sought  with  ardor.  Should  you  doubt  the  correctness  of  my 
views  of  patriotism,  I  wish  jovl  to  compare  them  with  the  pal* 
riotism  of  the  Savior  of  men.  At  present  I  feel  disposed  to 
regard  Hik  as  my  pattern,  rather  tium  those  I  formeriy  fol- 
lowed* However  much  he  might  have  been  insulted,  he 
would  not,  I  think,  haiYt  fought  a  duel^  to  vindicate  his  honor ; 
yet  few  persons  have  displayed  more  intrepidity  of  character^ 
than  appeared  in  him.  Nor  do  I  think  he  would  have  advised 
a  ruler  to  plunge  his  nation  into  the  horrid  abyss  of  war,  that 
its  virtue  might  be  displayed,  and  its  honor  advanced  by  brave- 
ly slaughtering  the  innocent  people  of  another  country.  And 
is  it  not  a  circumstance  worthy  of  some  notice,  that  in  pro- 
nouncing his  benedictions,  on  virtuous  characters,  such  as  the 
•*  mercifiil,'*  the  **  peace  makers,"  &c  he  omiued  to  say^— 
••  Blessed  are  the  war  maters;  for  they  shall  be  caUed  truepaiU 
riots*^    This  omission  has  impressed  my  muid  with  a  belief^ 


tkat  the  coaamon  encomiuins  on  fighting  men^  are  not  very 
sure  paasporu  to  the  joys  of  h  aven,  nor  much  to  be  relied  on 
as  recoaimeodations  to  divine  favor. 

In  my  next*  I  intend  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of -the  mis- 
takes reUcbg  to  national  honor,  virtue,  and  patriotism. 


LETTER  Vl. 

SIR, 

In  my  last,  I  promised  an  illustration*  You  will  recol« 
kct  the  allusion  you  made  in  our  interview,  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors  in  putting  men  to  death  for  a  dissent  from  the 
majority  in  reUgious  opinions.  That  custom  will  favor  us 
wish  a  striking  iDustration  of  the  points  before  us,  and  of  the 
iatal  consequences  which  result  from  false  notions  of  honwrt 
virtue^  waA,  patriatiswu 

In  former  ages«  when  the  custom  prevailed  to  which  you  al- 
luded, it  was  supposed  that  the  honor  of  the  Christian  church 
required,  that  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  faith  should  be  put 
to  deadi ;  and  that  by  such  sacrifices  the  purity  of  the  church 
was  preserved,  and  its  honor  secured  and  advanced.  Having 
iHilAied  this  false  principle  respecting  the  honor  of  the  church, 
our  ancestors  were  very  naturally  led  to  another  most  dread* 
ful  mistake — namely,  that  a  flaming  zeal  to  destroy  supposed 
hcrecka,  was  love  to  the  hononand  best  interests  of  Christ  afid 
Us  kingdbm.  By  these  two  false  principles,  the  peace  and 
hapimess  of  the  church  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed, 
aid  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Tour  esccUency  wiH  agree  with  me, that  the  honorof  aChris- 
lisa  church  results  from  the  display  of  mutual  love,  fidelity, 
fcffacanmce,  and  kindness  among  its  members,  in  conformity 
to  tlie  commands  of  their  Lord  and  Savior ;  and  not  from 
Baking  such  havoc  of  each  other's  lives,  on  account  of  some 
diflmocea  in  opinion.  You  will  also  agree  with  me,  that  those 
ncicnt  Christians  were  under  an  awful  mistake,  in  supposing 
that  their  burning  zeal  for  the  slaughter  of  dissenting  breth* 
Ko,  was  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  that  love^  which  Jesus  re- 
yncedof  his  fidlowers,  and  which  he  himself  exemplified. 
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tmay  now  appeal  to  the  good  senae  of  your  excellency,  and 
aaL,  Were  these  ancient  mbtakes  respecting  the  honor  of  the 
church,  and  love  to  its  best  interest,  any  greater  than  the*  mis* 
takes  which  then  prevailed,  and  which  sttU  prevail,  respecting 
the  honor  of  a  nation  and  love  of  country  ?  And  have  not  the 
latter  mistakes  occasioned  a  hundred  fold  more  desolation  and 
misery  than  the  former  i 

Is  it  not,  sir,  a  fact,  that  in  every  sanguinary  custom,  wUch 
was  ever  popular  among  men,  some  false  notion  of  honor  has 
been  established,  with  corresponding  ideas  of  virtue  ?  Is  not 
this  as  stricdy  true  of  every  other  sanguinaiy  custom,  as  of 
duelling,  and  burning  men  for  their  religious  opinions  I  I  be- 
lieve sir,  that  on  reflection,  you  will  be  convinced,  that  such 
is  the  truth  of  £Eicts ;  and  that  most  of  those  who  have  ridicut 
cd  the  £einaticism  of  papists  and  protestants  of  former  ages^ 
are  themselves  as  really  fanatics  in  regard  to  the  cCistom  of  war, 
the  honor  of  a  nation,  the  virtue  of  fighting  bravely,  and  love 
of  country.  The  custom  of  war  b  supported  by  a  fanaticisna 
oi  black  and  as  bloody^  as  any  that  can  be  named*  You  will  re- 
member who  said,  *^  As  to  fanatica^  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  persons  more  deserving  of  that  name,  than  those  who  wiS 
wantonly  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  t» 
false  principles  of  honor,  without  any  prospect  of  advantage 
to  themselves,"  their  famifies,  or  (heir  country  :"  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  deny  that  more  human  lives  have  been  thus 
wantonly  sacrificed  in  war,  than  by  every  other  species  of  fa* 
naticism,  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

For  a  long  period  of  time,  the  pap^l  clergy  ckdmed  the  right 
of  condemning  men  to  suiTer  death,  who  happened  to  dissent 
from  their  creed.  This  conduct^  I  presume,  you  disapprove  ; 
and  you  probably  wonder  how  clergymen  could  be  so  delud- 
ed, as  to  imagine  they  had  any  such  right ;  and  how  other 
classestof  people  could  be  prevailed  on  to  submit  to  such  dar^ 
ing  usurpation,  over  the  consciences  and  lives  of  men.  But 
there  are  questions,  which  every  protestant  ruler  may  well  ad- 
dress to  his  own  conscience  :— -What  right  have  I  to  entice,  or 
to  compel,  those  under  my  government,  to  arm  themselves 
with  weuK>ns  of  death,  and  enter  the  ranks  of  an  army^  for  the 
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purpose  of  alaughtering  the  unoffending  subjects  of  a  foreign 
goverament  i  Is  not  the  power  I  assume  over  the  lives  of  men, 
as  positively  unjust  and  inhuman,  as  the  power  assumed  by 
the  papal  clergy  i  And  is  it  not  wonderful,  (hat  any  intelli* 
gent  community  can  be  so  deluded,  as  to  think  I  have  of  right 
any  such  power  ? 

This  subject,  sir,  I  could  pursue,  had  I  leisure  for  the  pur* 
pose ;  but  to  save  some  labor  to  myself,  and  still  do  what  I  can 
in  this  all  important  cause,  I  shall  enclose  with  this,  a  copy  of 
a  ^  Review  of  the  power  assumed  by  rulers,  over  the  lives  of 
men  and  the  laws  of  God,  in  making  war**'  This  review  was 
written  by  a  person,  with  whom  I  have  some  acquaintance  $ 
kit,  I  believe,  without  any  expectation  that  it  would  ever  fall 
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into  your  hands.  I  am,  however,  permitted  to  send  it  to  you, 
en  this  condition,  that  you  should  be  informed,  that  the  writer 
intended  the  piece  as  a  general  revitrw  of  t-ie  subject,  without 
any  particular  application  to  the  rulers  of  one  nation  rather 
than  another ;  and  that  it  is  far  from  his  wish,  to  excite  enmi- 
ty i^gainst  the  rulers  of  his  own  nation.  While  he  thinks,  they 
have  erred,  he  wishes  them  well,  and  hopes  they  never  will  err 
ia  like  manner  again. 

Your  excellency  will  perceive  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Re- 
view, at  least  many  of  them,  accord  with  those  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  communicating.  If  the  author  is  correct  on  the 
point  be  has  discussed,  as  I  prevailingly  think  he  is,  there  is  an 
alanning  error  in  die  world  on  that  subject,  and  a  tremendous 
letribution  awaits  those  who  assume  the  power  of  making 
xoar*  But  your  excellency  professed  a  desire  to  know  the 
truth,  and  a  determination  to  read  with  candor,  and  to  judge 
iinpartially.  This  must  be  my  apology,  if  I  need  any,  for  the 
fipccdom  I  have  indulged  in  my  tetters,  and  for  sending  the 
Review.  With  siiKere  desires  for  your  happiness,  and  a  hope 
dM  your  last  days  may  be  your  best, 

I  am,  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

OMAR. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THfe  FOWER  ASSUMED  BY  RULERS  OVER  THE 
LA^'S  OF  GOD,  AND  THE  UV£S  OF  MEN. 

*  The  Remarks  now  to  be  made,  will  not  be  designed  to  di- 
minish the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  rulers  of  nations*  Rul* 
ers  are  but  men,  and  like  other  men,  they  are  liable  to  be  so 
misled  by  passion^  prejudice,  and  custom,  as  to  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil,  l^'o  convince,  and  not  to  offend,  is  the  object  in 
view. 

That  every  one  may  have  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
power  assumed  by  rulers,  a  plain  case  will  be  stated,  which 
has  often  occurred  :— « 

The  dominions  of  two  governments  are  separated  only  by  a 
geographical  line.  Numerous  settlements  are  made  adjacent 
to  the  line  on  each  side ;  and  the  people  of  the  two  states  live 
together  as  neighbors,  friends,  and  brothers.  They  often  meet 
in  the  same  house  for  worship,  become  members  of  the  same 
church ;  intermarriages  are  frequent ;  the  sons  on  one  side 
purchase  lands  and  settle  on  the  other ;  and  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  they  become  united^  endeared,  and  attached  to  each 
other. 

In  time  of  peace,  if  a  vicious  person  on  one  side  steals  on 
the  other,  and  is  detected,  he  is  punished  as  a  thief ;  if  he  ma* 
liciously  kills,  he  is  hanged  as  a  murderer ;  and  all  acts  of 
violence  are  regarded  as  criminal.  Such  is  the  state  of  things 
during  peace. 

The  next  news  is,  a  dispute  has  ariseh  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. An  ambassador  has  been  insulted,  or  a  question  of 
property,  or  a  boundary  line  has  occurred.  The  dispute  is 
managed  in  a  haughty,  menacing  tone  on  one  side,  and  thus 
retorted  on  the  other.  Next  out  comes  a  flaming  manifesto, 
or  declaration  of  war.  The  peaceful  inhabitants,  on  the  di{* 
ferent  sides  of  the  line,  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  each 
other  i  they  are  required  to  take  up  arms,  and  meet  each  other 
in  the  field  of  battle;  neighbor  agunst  neighbor,  brother 
against  brother,  and  father  against  son.  All  the  means  which 
malice  can  suggest,  or  ingenuity  invent,  are  adopted,  to  in- 
flame their  passions,  alienate  their  hearts,  excite  their  enmi^, 
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aod  make  them  forget  that  they  are  Triends  and  brethren.  They 
must  fight,  or  be  punished  as  traitors  or  cowards,  lliey  must 
kill  or  be  killed,  and  perhaps  both. 

Now  the  laws  of  God  are  superseded  by  the  declaration  of 
war— «heft  is  no  longer  sttraling,  nor  killing  murder.  Nay^  it 
is  now  declared  to  be  just  and  honorable,  to  plunder  and  to 
kill ;  and  he  who  proves  to  be  the  most  hardened  and  success- 
ful villain,  acquires  the  greatest  share  of  renown.  After  the 
parties  have  spread  for  years  mutual  havoc  and  desolation 
through  the  villages,  the  sound  of  p^ace  is  heard  by  those  who 
happen  to  be  alive.  The  neighbors  are  required  to  cease  from 
slaughter ;  and  killing  again  becomes  murder,  by  the  mere 
mandate  of  a  ruler. 

Now  we  may  boldly  and  solemnly  ask,  who  gave  these  rul- 
ers power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  God,  dui  ing  the  war,  and 
thus  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  men  f  Who  gave  them  a  right  to 
change  the  relations  of  these  citizens  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  political  enemies  f  Who  authorized  the  rulers  to  in* 
flame  their  subjects  with  enmity,  and  to  arm  them  for  mutual 
havoc  and  murder  ? 

Must  not  that  ruler  be  the  subject  of  strong  delusions,  or  the 
most  perfect  insanity,  who  can  suppose  that  a  mandate  from 
himself  can  dissolve  the  obligations  which  men  are  under  to 
love  one  another,  or  absolve  them  from  guilt  in  shedding  in- 
nocent blood  i  Can  rational  beings  be  so  infatuated  by  a  popu- 
lar custom,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  mere  word  of  a  iallible,  and 
pftttypa  ungodly  ruler,  is  of  sufficient  force  to  annihilate  or 
faspeod  the  laws  and  authorit}'  of  God ;  so  as  to  render  that 
honorable  virtue  to  day,  which  yesterday  would  have  been 
vantoa  crueky,and  deliberate  murder  ?  Aod  that  too  without 
aiy  chMige  in  the  character  or  condition  of  the  subjects,  but 
whas  the  ruler  himsdif  has  made ! 

When  I  reflect  on  the  power  thus  assumed  by  rulers,  I  find 
it  to  perfectly  correspondent  with  P;iurs  account  of  ^^  the 
mm  0f  ain,"  that  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  he,  "  who 
oppaaethandexakethhimseU' above  all  tliat  is  called  God,  and 
b  wonhipped,"  is  the  spirit  and  custom  of  war  personified,  or 
the  pratesaed  Christian  ruler  supporting  this  diabolical  and  an- 
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ttehristiftii  custom.  What  more  power  could  a  war-maker  as; 
sume,  if  he  imagined  himself  to  be  ^  exalted  above  all  that  is 
called  God  ?"  Does  he  not  assume  the  prerogatives  of  the  Al- 
might)',  and  even  fancy  that  he  can  at  pleasure,  suspend  or  an« 
nul  the  authority  of  Jehovah  \  Does  he  not  imagine  that  he 
can  authorize  and  render  just  and  honoraUe,  the  vilest  passions 
and  most  horrid  deeds  l  Passions  and  deeds  uriiich  the  ruler 
himself  would  regard  as  deserving  of  death,  are  justified  and 
applauded,  because  he  has  interposed  a  bloody  mandate  be- 
tween the  peaceful  laws  of  heaven  and  his  deluded  subjects* 
If  this  be  not  exalting  himself  ^  above  all  that  is  called  Qodi" 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  on  this  side  the  infernal  re* 
gions,  to  which  this  descripdon  will  apply.  And.  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  there  be  any  thing  even  there,  more  abomi. 
sable,  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel^  than  thoae 
things  which  are  authorized  by  the  custom  of  war. 

In  answer  to  tht^  question,  ^  Whence  did  rulers  derive  tfab 
enormous  power  V  some  will  answer,  *  Under  republican  gov- 
ernments, they  derive  it  from  the  people  and  the  constitution  T 
Had  the  people  then  such  power  to  delegate  \  Or  did  they  ex- 
alt themselves  above  all  ihat  is  called  God,  in  pretending  to 
confer  such  power  ?  Prior  to  this  delegation  of  power,  had  M^ 
a  right  ivantonly  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of 
others  \  Could  they  at  pleasure  suspend  the  law  of  God  during 
an  attempt  to  kill  a  brother,  or  one  of  God's  children  \  Could 
they  thus  easily  change  vice  into  virtue,  and  the  most  daring 
crimes  mto  feats  of  honor  l  Could  thttf  render  justifiable  the 
most  murderous  passions,  as  a  substitute  for  that  love  which 
God  has  enjoined  ?  If  they  had  no  such  rights  or  powers  to 
delegate,  it  is  folly  or  madness  in  rulers  to  imagine  that  they 
possess  any  such  thing !  What  manifest  delusion  is  this,  to 
suppose  that  subjects  may  confer  on  rulers  power  sufficient  t6 
suspend  the  laws  of  heaven ! 

Either  rulers  have  such  power,  or  they  have  not.  If  they 
possess  this  power,  then  killing  the  Itmocent  during  war,  and 
ID  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  ruler,  ia  not  murder.  But  if 
diey  have  not  power  to  supersede  the  commands,  ^  thou  ahaU 
not  kilT-^!^  thou  whaU  kte  ihy  fwightbr  (^  tiufte^^  then  chest 
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SBlB  ofkiUiog,  and  efefjr  murderous  passion  mustbecoDdeauH 
ed  al  the  bar  of  God. 

All  protestant  rulers  vould  deride  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who  cUdnu  power  to  absolve  from  guilt,  and 
to  grant  indulgences  to  sin  ;  or  they  would  pity  the  man  thot 
poasly  deluded.  But  in  what  respects  do  the  pretensions  of 
the  pontiff  exceed  those  of  the  war  making  ruler  ?  In  what 
particular  are  they  more  ri^culous,  more  arrogant,  or  mora 
heaven  daring  i  Political  Jesuits  alone  can  telL  If  men  are 
ILdde  to  be  punished  for  their  evil  deeds,  natwithstanding  the 
Eoense  or  the  absolution  of  the  pontiff,  so  they  are,  notwith* 
standing  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  war-makers. 

To  support  the  sanguinary  custom  of  war,  rulers  are  oblige 
ed  to  adopt  aaoguinary  laws,  which  expose  the  lives  oft  their 
own  citizens^  Cowardice  in  an  officer,  exposes  him  to  death. 
Here  a  capital  crime  is  made  out  of  a  mere  natural  infirmity^ 
and  one,  perhaps,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  offi. 
aer  to  surmount.  Desertion  also  is  punished  with  death,  even 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressor  in  war.  Whether  the  soldier 
deserted  in  consequence  of  ill  usage,  abuse  from  his  officers 
conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  or 
fer  no  reason  at  all,  still  he  is  liable  to  be  shot. 

To  complete  the  inconsistency,  while  the  aggressor  in  die 
war  win  punish  with  death  desertion  from  his  own  army,  he 
mH  bribe  <>r  entice  the  soldiers  of  the  apposing  army,  to  com- 
mit the  same  crime. 

That  auch  conduct  may  be  consistent  with  the  usages  of 
var^  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  propriety  of  it  we  may  deny 
widi  confidenee*  If  desertion  from  tlie  aggressor  deserves 
deidi,  it  cannot  deserve  less  on  the  other  side.  If  it  do  not 
Reserve  death,  the  nder  who  inflicts  the  punishment  is  guilty 
of  tmjostly  taking  human  life.  If  he  views  the  crime  as  de- 
flerving  of  death,  and  still  will  entice  others  to  commit  it,  what 
is  lie  bat  a  deluded  or  an  unprincipled  mortal  ? 

Sadlar  tothis  is  the  custom  of  employing  and  punishing 
Eadi  army  win  employ  spies.     And  yet  if  a  spy  from 
ariny  u  detected  by  the  dther,  death  is  his  portion.      Now 
It  IB  a  qteisti^o,  which  God  will  decide,  whether  that  ruler  who 
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will  both  employ  a  spy,  and  punish  a  spy  with  death,  is  091 
charge ;*ble  with  blood  guiltiness,  and  the  most  glaring  incoD- 
sistency. 

But  the  custom  of  war  is  itself  such  a  flagrant  outrage  of  the 
principles  oi  reason,  justice,  religion,  and  humanity,  that  it  ia  ' 
impossible  to  support  it  at  all,  but  by  setdag  aside  the  laws  of* 
God,  and  adopting  rules  and  maxims  of  conduct  subversive  of 
his  requirements ;  and  by  authorizing  the  very  crimes  which 
he  has  forbidden.  Deceit,  fraud,  and  falsehood — theft,  rob-> 
hery,  and  murder,  and  every  species  of  impiety  aud  injustice, 
which  God  forbids,  are  authorized  by  the  maxims  and  usagea 
of  war.  That  love  and  kindness,  whi  jh  God  requires,  the  cus- 
torn  of  war  prohibits;  and  that  hatred,  violence,  and  revengct 
whicI^God  forbids,  the  custom  of  war  requires. 

Unless  the  laws  of  nations,  the  maxims  of  war,  and  the  au- 
thority of  rulers,  are  sufficient  to  subvert  the  authority  of  God^  • 
and  ohange  vice  into  virtue,  the  custom  of  war  must  involve 
the  most  awful  retributions.  For  it  is  manifest  that  both  rul- 
ers and  subjects, jdo  acton  the  presumption,  that  a  declaration 
of  war  can  authorize  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  benevolent  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  a  state 
of  war  changes  the  character  of  moral  actions,  so  that  vice  be- 
comes virtue,  and  virtue  vice. 

Which  of  the  .ten  commandments,  or  of  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  is  not  supposed  to  be,  at  least,  partially  suspended  dur- 
ing war  i  Do  not  men  have  other  gods  before  Jehovah,  while 
they  serve  and  obey  men  in  defiance  of  God's  commands? 
Do  not  war  makers  impiously  take  God*8  name  in  vain,  and 
make  him  a  party  or  an  associate  in  their  guilty  and  murder- 
ous enterprizes  i  Is  not  the  fourth  command  uniformly  and 
wantonly  violated  during  war  ?  Are  not  children  authorized 
so  far  to  dishonor  father  and  mother,  as  even  to  take  their 
lives,  if  they  happen  to  be  opposed  to  each  oth'^r  in  the  contest  i 
As  to  the  four  following  commands,  the  maxims  and  usages 
of  war  run  thus:— Thou  «A(i/r  kill.  Thou  may  est  commit 
adultery  and  fornication.  Thou  may  est  steal,  rob,  and  plun* 
der.  Thoumayest  bear  false  witness,  slander,  deceive,  and 
lie.    Thou  mayest  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  his  wife^  his 


i  eervant,  hit  ox, his  asa,  and  turtf  thmff 
that  it  Am. 

Inihcsamc  licenttouB  inaDner,ihc  custom  and  maxims  of 
war  subvert  or  reverse  the  bcDevoient  and  peaceful  precepts  of 
Jesus,  aod  authorize  every  passion  and  every  vice,  prohibited 
by  the  gospcL  What  then  is  more  deserving  of  the  character 
of  the**  man  of  sin»"  or  of  a;i(itArM(,  than  ihc  spirit  and  cm- 
ton  of  war!  And  hnvc  we  no  reason  to  fear,  thai  the  judicial 
thnatoning,  "  Cod  shall  send  them  strong  delusions  that  ihcy 
■By  believe  a  lie,"  has  been  awfully  vctific-d  among  professed 
CbrtUisuii,  who  have  had  pleasure  in  this  unrighteous  custom  t 
Can  there  be  fiirong«r  delusions,  than  those  by  which  men  are 
made  to  believe,  that  they  arc  acting  in  a  manner  which  God 
wiU approve,  while  they  support  a  custom  which  sets  at  defi- 
ance every  precept  of  his  law  and  his  gospel  ! 

We  are  amazed  at  the  power  of  delusion  in  the  religious 
boatkaof  Munstcr,  who,  fancying  ihcmsdvcs  to  be  the  favor* 
ttei  o(  bcnven,  dnimcd  as  their  privilege  the  indutge(»ce  of 
every  liccDtious  passion,  and  ibc  right  of  sluughiehug  their 
Mlow  taen,  that  they  might  inherit  the  eartii.  But  what  cx- 
cct>e»,whatincotuistciicies,  what  emirmitics  can  be  charged 
to  their  aceouoi,  wbicb  have  not  been  equalled  or  surpassed  by 
war  makers  in  e^-cryagr  !  The  deluded  tiitg  of  these  madmea 
assumed  no  more  power  over  ihc  lives  of  men  and  the  laws 
oTCod,  thnn  has  been  commonly  assuined  by  war  making 
rulers. 

We  regard  the  Algerines  as  barbarians,  pirates,  robbers,  and 
Burderers ;  because  their  modes  of  warfare  are  in  some  rc- 
tpecu  diflcreot  from  those  adopted  by  Christian  nations.  But 
Ibcae  borbarians  have  Utcir  customs  as  well  ■»  otiior  people  i  and 
they  can  plead  that  their  inhuman  practices  are  not  only  au- 
ifaonzcd  by  their  ru/m,  but  by  their  rriigiotu  Their  rulers 
htresa  good  a  right  to  authorize  their  barbarous  conduct,  aa 
4ri>taan  rulcr^havc  to  authorize  the  most  bare  faced  violations 
of  the  law*  of  God  and  the  precepts  nf  the  ipispel.  If  a  cbria- 
lian  njter  can,  by  a  war  mandate,  render  violence  and  murder 
justiiiable,  why  majroottlie  Dey  of  Algicra  convert  the  most 
t  slavery   into  a  justifiable   means  of  obtaining  moncy^ 
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Tbelr  mode  of  waff  are  is  indeed  abominable  inhumanitjr;  bat 
this  is  true  of  the  modes  authorized  by  christian  rulers« 

We  reprobate  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  in  torturing  cap« 
tives,  and  scalpmg  the  dead-  But  these  are  Indian  customsf 
and  according  to  their  maxims  of  war  ;  nor  are  they  more 
aairage,  than  the  indiscriminate  butchery  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  which  has  often  been  authorized  by  pretended  chris* 
tian  rulers,  on  taking  a  city  by  storm.  In  truth,  we  can  find  no 
custom  among  the  roost  savage  nations,  or  the  most  deluded 
fanatics,  which  may  not  be  vmdicated  with  as  good  a  grace,  as 
the  custom  of  christian  rulers  in  making  war.  If  christian  rul* 
ers  will  so  far  agree  with  the  Indian  cniefs,  as  to  authorise  ihe 
murder  of  the  innocent,  let  them  not  reproach  the  Indians  fior 
th<-  far  less  unjust  and  inhuman  practice  of  taking  the  scalps  of 
the  dead.  To  take  life  from  the  innocent  and  the  living,  is  a 
very  aerious  injury  ;  but  to  take  the  scalp  from  a  dead  man^ 
does  him  no  harm  at  alL  It  is  only  an  Indian  mode  of  glorying 
in  factory ;  and  perhaps  as  litde  offensive  to  God,  as  the  modes 
often  adopted  by  Christians.  On  the  whole,  christian  rulers 
should  either  admit  that  the  established  customs  of  the  Alge- 
rines  and  the  Indians,  are  as  justifiable  as  their  own,  and  cease 
to  reproach  them  for  their  inhumanity,  or  begin  a  reformation 
at  home. 


OMAR'S  SOLITARY  REFLECTIONS. 

SSCTION  I. 

I  HAVE  now  done  writing  to  the  President.  What  e&ct  my 
letters  may  have  on  his  naind,  I  know  not.  I  hope  they  will 
give  no  offence,  for  surely  none  has  been  intended*  He  sees 
the  error  of  duellists,  but  I  fear  he  will  not  be  easily  persuad- 
ed tu  renounce  an  error,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  his 
own  administration.  He  is,  however,  certainly  a  man  of  tal- 
euts,  and  capable  of  examining  the  subject.  I  cannot  but  in* 
dulge  some  hope  of  success.  / 

But  alas  !  how  san  I  hope  to  convince  a  atatcsnum  that  wir 
is  a  wicked   custom,  while  so  great  a  pprtion  of  the  clergy 
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I  uJTOcates  !  Ii  U  surely  to  be  Umented  that  ever  a  mia- 
k\  wja  knowo  to  approve  a  custom,  which  in- 
fokcBCVrrj  species  of  guilt  which  God  forbids;  and  which 
aanot possibly  exi«  bm  by  the  indulgence  of  a  temper,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  temper  of  Jesus. 

While  different  sects  of  christians  have  adopted  different  crite- 
rionx  of  the  christian  character,  and  puraut;d  a  course  ot  cxclu- 
UTc  conduct  towards  each  other  ;  how  seldom  has  the  bcnev- 
oleot  and  self-denying  temper  of  ihi;  gospel  been  admitted  as 
dtc  beat  evidence  of  true  religion  !  And  how  unanimous  have 
been  most  sects  of  christians  in  supporting  a  custom  ot  violence 
aad  rcven^i  by  which  many  thousands  of  lives  arc  anuually 
ncxificed  to  iix  ambition  of  rulers  '.  Shocking  indeed  is  die 
thoQ^bttbutsoitseemstohavc  been,  thai  on  Tto  one  point  Uavc 
ms  been  mart  united  than  in  supporting  the  very  worst 
1  tht  pagan  world  ! 

why  du  I  wonder  at  others  '  I  too  was  educated  under 
bt  of  the  gospel,  except  so  lar  as  thia  light  was  eclipsed 
Aopinions  andcustoms<    Yet  how  long  did  Ire- 
^Min  in  darkness,  btwildc^red  by  pcpular  delu&ious  ! 

O  my  God,  cIcadsc  my  soul  from  all  the  guilt  I  coturacted  by 
wppottiwg  sanguinary-  customs.  Dispose  me  to  be  as  ready  to 
foi^vc  OS  I  am  dt-siioiis  to  be  lorgiveu — as  cheerful  to  obey 
the  prccepta  of  thy  Sud,  as  1  am  to  be  saved  by  thy  grace 
1  him. 


SECTION  II. 

Let  ne  pause  a  moment.  — My  letters  are  gone  out  of  ray 
katKls,«iMl  possibly  they  will  be  published  to  the  wurld.  How 
Ihcn  abaJI  I  retain  my  standing  in  ihc  church  i  Shnll  I  not  be 
censur^  for  (.cpariing  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  our  ances- 
tenl 

_I)nive  however  done  what  I  thought  to  be  my  duty  ;  and 
1  I  leave  Uic  event.  While  I  was  a  fifffiting  ahruttan, 
iiaracKr  waa  supposed  to  stand  fair,  although  my  Ik  art 
ny  hands  were  dchlcd  with  blood.  Now  I  have  rtiiounc- 
Cd  the  fighting  character  and  become  a  penitent  ftjr  the  blood 
Ihavc  Bhcd,Mtnc  will  probaaily  reproach  mc  aa  an  apostate 
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irom  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But  I  have  no  reason  to  fear 
worse  treatment  than  he  received ;  and  surely  I  do  not  deserve 
better  than  he  deserved,  who  ^^  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.'* 

Therels  such  a  perfect  contrast  between  the  maxims  of  the 
gospel  and  the  maxims  of  war,  that  I  fee^amaxed  and  con* 
founded,  when  I  reflect  that  for  ages  the  great  body  of  the  cler- 
gy have  justified  the  most  sanguinary  custom  that  ever  exist* 
ed  among  men—  How  would  the  compassionate  Savior  have 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  pronouncing  a  violent  phi- 
lippic, to  excite  men  to  revenge  and  havoc  i  Or  how  would  lie 
have  appeared  as  a  chaplain,  pra]ring  to  his  Father  to  gnmt 
success  to  an  army  about  to  engage  in  the  work  of  vengeance 
and  murder  !  Ho«r  opposite  this,  to  the  spirit  of  his  command : 
^  Love^our  enemies  ;'*  and  to  his  prayer  on  the  oi^s :  ^^Fai' 
ther,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do*^ 

Whoever  may  have  been  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  in 
the  tlieoiogical  controversies  of  the  jn^sent  age,  how  harmlen 
have  been  most  of  the  errors  which  have  been  combatted,  conur 
pared  with  that  enormous  practical  error,  which  has  been 
common  to  all  the  contending  parties  i  I  can  hardly  think 
of  any  error,  short  of  absolute  atheism,  which  appears  to 
me  more  repugnant  to  the  gospel,  or  more  dangerous  tethe 
souls  of  men,  than  this  popular  belief,,  that  christians  may,  in 
obedience  to  the  go8pel,or  as  followers  of  Jesus,  meet  each  other 
in  the  field  of  batde  for  mutual  violence  and  slaughter-— and 
that  prior  to  entering  on  this  dreadful  work  they  may,  on  each 
side,  cry  to  the  Father  of  mercies  to  grant  diem  success  in 
their  attempts  to  butcher  one  another.  Yet  this  monstrous, 
murderous  error,  like  the  **  camel  '*  of  the  Pharisees,  has  been 
swallowed  by  almost  every  sect  of  christians  ;  and  that  too, 
while  e-ich  has  been  careful  to  **  strain  out**  some  ^gnat^^  in- 
finitely less  dangerous  to  the  lives,  and  to  the  souls  of  men. 

We  have  indeed  many  melancholy  proofs  of  the  mond 
blindntbh  and  depravity  of  mankind  ;  but  Utit  popularity  of  war 
among  christians,  who  have  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  crowns 
the  whole,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt*    ^  Their  feet  arp 


•wife  to  ihed  blood :  Deatnictioo  and  misciy  are  in 
and  the  way  of  pesre  have  they  not  known." 

What  crron  may  not  christians  embrace  and  support  from 
n  improper  regard  to  the  traditions  they  have  received /rom 
their  forefathers !  Had  tBe  custom  of  war  never  been  adopted 
among  christians  of  former  svges^->had  our  ancestors  kept 
themselves  pure  irom  shedding  innocent  biood-— and  expres* 
wd  a  proper  abhorrence  of  war,  as  it  existed  among  pagans  ; 
what  horror  would  the  people  ot  this  country  have  now  ielt,  at 
the  bare  proposal  of  setding  a  national  controversy,  by  an  ap- 
peal lo  arms  !  The  thought  of  settling  a  parish  dispute  in  the 
lame  manner,  would  not  have  appeared  so  shocking  and 
dreadfid. 

But  as  Ae  custom  of  war  has  been  so  long  popular  among 
christians,  and  among  cur  ancestors,  many  perhaps  will  be  more 
shocked  to  hear  its  justice  and  morality  denied,  than  they 
would  be  to  hear  of  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  fel- 
low beings,  in  a  batde  bravely  foughu 

SECTION  III. 

It  is  a  common  maxim,  that  ^*  misery  loves  company,"  and 
pfrhap^  it  b  not  less  so  with  error  and  vice*  When  persons 
become  convinced  that  they  have  been  in  a  popular  error,  they 
arc  too  apt  to  be  pleaaed  with  tlie  thought,  that  they  have  not 
been  alone  in  the  business  ;  that  men  of  all  ranks  have  been 
equally  deluded*  This  consideration  may  have  influence  with 
many,  to  prevent  a  thorough  inquiry,  after  the  morality  of  a 
popular  custom  b  called  in  question.  On  the  same  ground 
loflae  may  feel  justiBed  in  neglecting  to  exert  themselves  to 
open  the  eyes  of  others,  when  they  have  become  fully  convinc- 
ed that  a  custom  is  of  a  dangerous  character.  But  it  ought 
crcr  to  be  considered,  that  it^e  more  popular  any  vicious  cus- 
tom is,  the  more  dreadful  are  ito  eflfects  ;  and  therefore  the 
mate  thorough  should  be  our  inquiries  and  our  exertions*— 
*  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  pass  unpun- 

Uied.'' 

Suppose  I  had  discovered  to  my  satisfaction,  that  a  pretend- 
ed remedy  for  Uie  most  dangerous  disease  l^ul  obtained  cir^ 
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culation  ;  chat  this  supposed  catholicon  had  destroyed  thou- 
sands in  past  ages  ;  and  that  by  a  popular  recommendation^ 
people  of  ail  ranks  in  this  country  had  been  seduced  to  purchase 
the  fatal  poison  ;  what  would  be  my  duty  ?  Might  I  feel 
easy  and  hold  my  peace,  because  the  error  was  so  common, 
that  people  of  every  class  were  exposed  to  be  destroyed  ?  Com- 
mon sense  and  humanity  unite  in  saying,  The  more  there  are 
exposed,  the  more  thorough  and  vigorous  should  be  the  efforts 
to  save  the  lives  of  men. 

It  may  indeed  be  less  reproachful  to  be  in  a  popular  error^ 
than  in  one  which  is  tinpopular  ;  but  it  is  not  less  dangerous* 
The  more  popular  a  malignant  custom  is,  the  more  likely  peo- 
ple are  to  be  deluded  by  it  to  their  own  destruction.  If  duel- 
ling were  as  popular  as  war,  it  would  probably  destroy  as  many 
lives. 

Therefore,  as  I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction,  that  war  b 
as  murderous  as  duelling,  or  even  as  assassination— 4hat 
millions  of  men  have  already  been  wantonly  sacrificed  by  it— « 
and  that  millions  mure  are  in  danger  of  losing  both  their 
lives  and  their  souls  ;  it  must  be  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can^ 
to  convince  others  of  their  danger,  *^  whether  they  will  hear,  or 
whether  they  will  ioi bear.''  As  in  the  case  of  discovering  a 
popular  poison,  I  should  be  chargeable  with  inhumanity,  and 
with  the  blood  of  my  fellow  men,  if  I  should  refuse  to  give  in- 
formation and  warning  ;  so  it  must  be  in  the  present  casct  If 
I  must  lose  my  character  and  my  life  by  any  voluntary  effort, 
let  it  be  in  an  attempt  to  save  my  fellow  men,  and  not  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  themt  ^*  "We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.''  But-^ 
^  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ;  and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him." 

If  by  any  means  there  might  be  produced  in  our  country  as 
much  zeal  and  exertion  to  preserve  the  blessing  of  peace,  as 
we  have  seen  in  favor  of  war,  how  happy  would  be  our  pros- 
pects !  If  a  tenth  part  of  as  much  property,  as  has  been  expen- 
ded and  destroyed  in  the  late  war,  should  be  judiciously  ap- 
propriated in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  cul- 
tivating the  spirit  of  peace,  and  exciting  an  abhorrence  of  war^ 
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the  present  tranquillity  between  the  two  nations  would  prob- 
ably be  as  durable  as  their  existence.  ^  Behold,  how  good 
aid  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to'  dwell  together  in  unity  l^ 
but  how  horrid  to  see  diem  inflamed  with  hatred,  and  mur- 
dering one  another,  under  the  delusive  idea  that  such  is  the 
road  to  glory,  and  to  heaven  ! 

I  cannot  but  feel  tenderly  for  my  former  military  compan- 
ions. I  know  very  well  their  love  of  glory  ;  and  should  war 
become  disreputable,  they  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,*'  Ye  have 
taken  away  my  gods,  and  what  have  I  more  T'  They  will,  how- 
ever, probably  derive  some  support  from  this  melancholy  fact, 
tliatif  the  past  popularity  of  war  has  been  a  delusion,  it  is 
one  in  which  statesmen  and  clergymen  were  as  deeply  con- 
cerned as  themselves  ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  they  never  would  have  adopted  this  sanguina- 
ry road  to  fame.— >As  the  error  has  been  common  to  people 
of  all  ranks,  there  is  ample'  ground  for  mutual  candor,  mutual 
sympathy,  and  mutual  efforts  for  a  general  reformation. 

O  that  the  time  may  be  hastened,  when  Christianity  shall  be 
exemplified  in  the  lives  of  its  professors.  Then  will  be  realiz- 
ed that  blessedness,  the  prospect  of  which  animated  "a  mul- 
titude ot  the  heavenly  host,*'  while  they  sung  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace  ;  and  good  will  towards  men." 


THE  NOBLEST  TREATY  OF  PEACE." 

The  celebrated  Montesquieu  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
''the  noblest  t:eaiy  of  peace,  ever  mentioned  in  history,  is  that 
which  Gelon,**  king  of  Syracuse  ^*  made  with  the  Carthagi- 
U4na.  He  insisted  upon  ihcir  abolishing  the  custom  of  Sac- 
nficing  their  chitdreiu  Glorious,  says  he,  indeed  !  after  hdv- 
mg  defeated  300«0CX)  Carthaginians,  he  required  a  condition 
thai  waa  advantageous  to  thv  mselves,  or  rather  he  stipulated 
m  favor  of  human  nature."    Spint  of  Laws ^  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

Mr.  Rollio  quotes   the    article  of  the  treaty —  **  that  no 

*  Not  in  the  first  edition. 
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more  human  sacrifices  should  be  oflfered  to  Saturn*"   Ancient 
History ^vo\.  i.  p.  222. 

This  was  indeed  a  noble  treaty,  which  put  an  end  to  CMeinhu- 
man  custom  among  the  CarthaginiaDs*  But  hov  much  more 
noble  would  it  have  been  had  Gelon  **  stipulated  "  for  the  aboU> 
ition  of  his  own  custom  of  offeringhuman  sacrifices  by  war,  and 
persuaded  the  Carthaginians  to  do  the  same*  While  he  be- 
held with  horror  the  *^  human  sacrifices  offered  to  Saturn,."  he 
was  probably  unmoved  to  see  thousands  after  thousands  sacri* 
ficed  to  his  own  ambition.  * 

So  Christians  can  see,  as  well  as  Gelon  did,  the  inhumanity 
of  those  sacrifices  which  he  abolished  ;  yet  they  can.  without 
remorse  sacrifice  themselves  or  their  children  in  compliance 
with  another  custom,  whicK  is  as  inhuman,  as  unnecessary  and 
is  savage,  as  diat  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  must  indeed  be 
admitted  that  Christians  have  viewed  their  ovm  hitman  sacri* 
Jlces^s  acceptable  to  God  ;  but  so  it  was  with  the  Carthagini* 
ans,  and  with  reasons  equally  good* 

Mr*  RoUin  quotes  from  Plutarch,  a  heathen  moralist,  some 
questions  respecting  the  Carthaginian  sacrifices,  which  de» 
serve  the  consideration  of  fighting  Christians  :— 

*^  Can  this,  says  Plutarch,  be  called  worshipping  the  gods*  f 
Can  we  be  said  to  entertain  an  honorable  opinion  of  the  gods^ 
if  we  suppose  that  they  are  pleased  with  slaughter,  thirsty  of 
human  blood,  and  capable  of  requiring  or  accepting  such  o(r 
ferings  ?  Had  it  not  been  better  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have 
had  a  Critias,  a  Diagoras,  and  such  like  open  atheists  for  their 
lawgivers,  than  to  have  established  so  frantic  and  wicked  a  re» 
ligion  i  Could  the  Typhous  and  the  Giants,  the  open  enemies 
of  the  gods,  had  they  gsuned  a  victory  over  them,  have  estab* 
lished  more  abominable  sacrifices  r'* 

Will  not  Plutarch  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  sanguinar 
ry  Christians  of  this  age  i 

'  END* 
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FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  LORD  KAMES 

IN  FAVOR  OF  WAR. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  a  celebrated  writer  attempts  to  vindicate  an  opio- 
ion  or  custom,  which  has  long  been  popular,  almost  any  thing 
will  pass  for  soFid  argument.  Both  his  premises  and  conclu- 
sions will  commonly  be  admitted,  without  careful  examination. 
But  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  reasonings  of 
philosophers  in  favor  of  sanguinaiy  customs,  are  not  invincible. 
Their  fallacy  may  be  detected  by  persons  of  moderate  talents, 
if  they  caii  summon  fortitude  enough  to  examine  them  impar- 
tially. 

Lord  Kames  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  and  in  many 
respects  an  agreeable  writer.  His  ^^  Sketches  of  the  history  of 
man^  are  in  general  useful  and  entertaining.  But  when  such 
a  writer  errs,  he  commonly  carries  a  multitude  with  him  ;  and 
especially  when  he  writes  in  favor  of  a  popular  custom.  In 
the  second  Book  of  the  work  which  has  been  named,  ^*  Sketch 
VI**  18  entitled  "  War  and  Peace  compared."  In  this  "  sketch  '* 
the  author  seriously  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  alternate  sue* 
cession  of  war  and  peace  is  as  necessary  and  useful,  as  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  that  perpetual  peace  is  worse  than  per- 
petual war. 

While  such  opinions  prevail,  war  will  of  course  be  popular 
and  unavoidable.  No  powerful  exertions  will  be  made  to  abol- 
ish a  custom,  while  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  both  necessa- 
ry and  useful.  It  hence  becomes  important  that  his  lordship's 
arguments  should  be  thoroughly  examined^  and  their  fallacy 
flMdc  evident.  His  reasoning  on  this  subject  ia  such  as  we 
aright  naturally  expect  from  a  great  man  in  defending  a  false 


but  popular  doctrine.  Of  course,  it  is  both  plausible  and  in- 
correct. The  principal  arguments  in  this  sketch  will  be  pre- 
sented and  reviewed ;  and  to  these  we  shall  subjoin  another 
from  the  sketch  on  '^  the  origin  of  nations."  His  lordship  did 
not  arrange  and  number  his  arguments  in  favor  of  war  in  a 
methodical  manner ;  but  they  will  now  be  numbered  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  reviewer. 

ARGUMENT  T. 

^^  The  blessings  of  peace  are  too  well  known  to  need  illustra- 
tion :  industry,  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  powery  opulence,  &c.  &c. 
depend  on  peace.  What  has  war  in  store  for  balancing  bless- 
ings so  substantial  ?  Let  us  not  abandon  the  field  without  mak- 
ing at  least  one  effort. 

*^  Humanity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  gains  nothing  from 
wars  of  small  states  in  close  neighborhood :  Such  wars  are  bru- 
tal and  bloody,  because  they  are  carried  on  with  bitter  enmity 
against  individuals.  Thanks  to  Providence,  that  war  at  pres- 
ent bears  a  less  savage  aspect :  We  spare  individuals  and 
make  war  upon  the  nation  only :  barbarity  and  cruelty  give 
place  to  magnanimity  :  and  soldiers  are  converted  from  brutes 
into  heroes.  Such  wars  give  exercise  to  the  elevated  virtues  of 
courage,  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  which  are  always 
attended  with  consciousness  of  merit  and  of  dignity.  Friend- 
ship is  in  peace  cool  and  languid ;  but  in  a  war  for  glory  exerts 
the  whole  fire  of  its  enthusiasm.''    p.  290. 

ANSWER. 

In  the  first  of  these  paragraphs  we  have  his  lordship's  sum- 
mary of  ^^  the  blessings  of  peace  ;"  and  in  the  second  a  summary 
of  the  ^*  balancing  blessings"  of  war.  It  will  behove  us  to 
make  an  analytical  and  careful  examination  of  these  blessings 
of  war  which  are  supposed  to  balance  the  blessings  of  peace. 

We  will  first  notice  the  concession^^-^^  Humanity  gains  noth* 
ing  from  the  wars  of  small  states  in  close  neighborhood." 
But  why  does  humanity  gain  nothing  by  such  petty  wars! 
^^  Such  wars  are  brutal  and  bloody,  because  carried  on  with 
bitter  enmity  against  individuals."  But  we  may  ask, — ^what 
wars  are  not  ^^  brutid  and  bloody  ?"    And  are  wars  between 


great  nations  less  ^M)rutal  and  bloody/*  than  wars  between 
small  states  i  "  Thanks  to  Providence,*'  replies  his  lordship, 
^  that  war  at  present  bears  a  less  savage  aspect:  we  spare  in- 
dividuals and  make  war  upon  the  nation  only."  But  is  not 
every  nation  composed  of  "  individuals  ?"  Are  all  these  in- 
dividuals spared  in  the  present  mode  of  warfare  ?  In  making 
*'  war  on  a  nation  only,"  do  we  make  war  against  an  abstract 
idea  ?  a  war  by  which  individuals  are  not  injured  f  If  not,  is  it 
'Mess  savage"  to  make  war  on  a  whole  nation,  few  of  whom 
kave  ever  done  us  any  injury,  than  to  make  war  on  a  smaller 
number  of  individuals,  who  have  really  injured  us  ?  If  this  be 
'Mess  savage,"  it  must  be  because  civilization  has  rendered  men 
more  unjust  and  inhuman  than  they  were  in  a  savage  state. 

But  his  lordship  says — ^^  Barbarity  and  cruelty  give  phice  to 
magnanimity;*'  and  ''soldiers  are  converted  from  brutes  into 
heroes."  Such  he  supposes  are  the  consequences  of  making 
^war  upon  a  nation  only"  instead  of  making  war  upon  individ- 
uals with  whom  we  are  offended*  He  evidently  argues  on  the 
supposition,  that  men  fight  with  *'  less  bitter  enmity"  when 
they  fight  against  a  nation  of  strangers,  few  or  none  of  whom 
have  given  any  cause  of  offence,  than  when  they  fight  persons 
"in  dose  neighborhood,"  who  have  offended  them.  This  is 
probably  true  in  general.  But  is  there  no  "barbarity"  in  mak- 
ing an  indiscriminate  war  on  a  nation  of  strangers,  not  one  of 
whom  to  a  million  has  ever  done  us  any  harm  \  Is  thh  the 
way  for  "barbarity  and  cruelty  to  give  place  to  magnanimity  !" 
On  this  principle  a  robber  or  pirate  may  show  his  magnanimi* 
ty  in  making  war  on  innocent  strangers,  if  he  only  forbears  to 
do  the  same  on  persons  "  in  close  neighborhood'^  who  have  giv- 
en him  offence.  Thus  robbers  as  well  as  "  soldiers"  may  be 
"  converted  from  brutes  into  heroes."  A  savage  mode  of  con* 
version  indeed ! 

But  ^'  such  wars,"  we  are  tcld,  "  give  exercise  to  the  ele vat* 
cd  virtues  of  courage,  generosity,  and  disinterestedness,  which 
are  always  attended  with  a  consciousness  of  merit  and  digni- 
ty." Here  we  have  a  fine  cluster  of  the  blessings  of  war.  Wc 
will  however  examine  them,  to  see  whether  they  are  blessings 
in  reality,  or  only  in  pretence* 


Is  that  "  courage*'  a  virtue  by  which  entire  strangers  with- 
out any  provocation  can  bravely  meet  each  other  in  a  field  of 
battle  for  mutual  butchery  and  murder  ?  If  this  be  true  vir- 
tue, then  the  most  inhuman  and  hardened  villains,  are  the  most 
virtuous  men  ;  and  we  may  throw  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to 

bloody  cut-throats,  while  we  exclude  every  humble  follower  of 

Jesus* 

Shall  we  also  give  the  names  of  ^^  generosity  and  disinter- 
estedness'^ to  ambition  and  murderous  valor,  or  to  any  qualities 
of  mind  by  which  men  are  disposed  to  destroy  unoffending  fel- 
low beings  ? 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  soldiers  have  little  interest  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  rulers  ;  at  least  they  have  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect  any  benefit  from  fighting,  but  the  praise  of  deluded  men, 
who  call  evil  good  and  good  evil.  There  seems  to  be  there- 
fore something  resembling  ^^  generosity  and  disinterestedness'* 
in  their  exposing  their  lives  without  a  prospect  of  real  advan* 
tage.  But  in  duly  estimating  the  dispositions  and  actions  of 
men,  we  should  have  respect  to  the  end  in  view,  and  the 
means  adopted.  In  wars  in  general,  on  tlie  part  of  the  war- 
maker,  both  the  end  and  the  means  are  as  truly  abominable,  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman's  bribing  or  compelling  a 
servant  to  murder  a  rival  for  the  sake  of  property  or  fame* 
The  servant  may  indeed  display  undaunted  valor,  skill  and  dex- 
terity ;  but  to  attribute  to  him  ^^  the  elevated  virtties  of  courage, 
generosity  and  disinterestedness''  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable 
perversion  of  language. 

But  to  illustrate  more  fully  his  meaning  in  the  sentence 
now  under  review,  the  writer  has  a  long  note  containing  two 
examples  of  the  blessings  of  war*  One  of  the  naiTatives  we 
shall  give  entire,  that  we  may  have  a  fair  view  of  the  blessings 
of  war  :— 

^  In  the  war  carried  on  by  Louis  XII  of  France  against  the 
Venetians,  the  town  of  Brescia,  being  taken  by  storm  and  a- 
bandoned  to  the  soldiers,  suffered  for  seven  da>s  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  cruelty  and  avarice*  No  house  escaped  but  that 
where  Chevalier  Bayard  was  lodged.  At  his  entrance  the  mis- 
tress, a  woman  of  rank,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  deeply  sobbing,  ^  O ! 


my  lord,  save  my  life,  save  the  honor  of  my  daughters.** 

"  Take  courage  Madam,'*  said  the  Chevalier,  "  Your  life  and 
tbeir  honor  shall  be  secure  while  I  have  life."  The  two 
daughters,  brought  from  their  hiding-place,  were  preaeated  to 
him ;  aod  the  family  reunited,  bestowed  their  whole  attentioo 
on  their  deliverer.  A  dangerous  wound  he  had  received,  gave 
them  opportunity  to  express  their  zeal.  They  employed  a 
notable  surgeon ;  they  attended  him  by  turn  day  aud  night ; 
and  when  he  could  bear  to  be  amused,  they  entertained  him 
with  concerts  of  music.  Upon  the  day  fixed  for  his  depar- 
ture, the  mother  sud  to  him,  "  to  your  goodness,  my  lord, 
we  owe  our  lives ;  and  to  you,  all  we  have  belongs  by  right  of 
war  i  but  we  hope  from  your  signal  benevolence,  that  this  slight 
tribute  will  content  you ;" — placing  upon  the  table  an  iron  cof- 
fer full  of  money.  "  What  is  the  sum  I"  said  the  Chevalier. 
**  My  lord,"  answered  she,  trembling,  "  no  more  but  3500  du- 
cats, SkQ  that  we  have  ;— but  if  more  be  necessary  we  will  try 
our  friends." — **  Madam,  "said  he,"  your  kindness  is  more  pre- 
cious io  my  eyes  than  a  hundred  thousand  ducats.  Take  back 
joar  money,  and  depend  always  on  me." — "  My  good  lord, 
yoo  kill  me  io  refusing  this  small  sum  ;  take  it  only  as  a  mark 
of  your  friendship  to  my  family" — "  Well,"  said  he,  '■  since  it 
win  oblige  you,  I  take  the  money  j  but  give  mc  the  satisfaction 
of  bidding  adieu  to  your  amiable  daughters."  They  came  to 
ham  with  looks  of  regard  and  affection.  "  Ladies,"  said  he, 
" iht  uDincssion  you  have  made  on  my  heart  will  never  weat 
QUS,  What  return  to  make  I  know  not ;  for  men  of  my  profes- 
arc  seldom  opuleoL  But  here  are  250O  ducats  of  which 
l^gcoerosity  of  your  mother  has  given  me  the  disposal.  Ac- 

H  them  as  a  marriage  present ;  and  may  your  happiness  iu 

niage  «{ual  your  merit"— "Flower  of  chivalry !"  cried  the 
"may  the  God  who  suffered  death  for  us  reward  yon 

^»ad  hereafter." 

Caving  given  this  narrative,  his  lordship  gravely  asks, "  Can 

B  irfltird  so  sweet  a  scene  ?"— just  as  though  the  pleasing 

s  expressed  by  these  four  persons,  were  sufficient  to 

r  even  annihilate,  alt  the  sin  and  mbery  occa- 

Kd.  where  a  "  town,  being  taken  by  storm  and  abandoned  to 
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the  soldiers,  suiFered  for  seven  days  all  the  distresses  of  cniel« 
ty  and  avarice/'  and  ^^  no  house  escaped  but  that  where  Chev- 
alier Bayard  was  lodged  !  !^ 

It  ever  affords  us  pleasure  to  hear  of  any  thing  like  human* 
ity  or  generosity  in  military  men,  and  we  would  wish  by  all 
suitable  means  to  encourage  the  display  of  such  sentiments  and 
feelings.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  overlook  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  war,  while  we  pay  a  respect  to  generous  sentiments* 
Let  us  now  consider  Bayard  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
besieging  army.  Is  he  to  be  extolled  to  the  skies  for  tpaxing 
one  house  with  three  females,  while  he  abandoned  c'wery  other 
house  in  the  town  for  seven  days  to  the  unbridled  cruelty,  lust 
and  avarice  of  a  ferocious  army  ?  Will  the  kindness  he  showed 
to  three  unoffending  persons,  cancel  his  guilt  in  the  slaughter, 
the  pillage,  and  the  debauchery  of  many  thousands,  by  the  men 
under  his  command ! 

Let  us  bring  such  a  scene  more  home  to  our  feelings.  Sup- 
pose Boston  to  be  a  walled  town,  which  must  be  taken  by  storm 
within  three  months  from  this  time,  unless  the  custom  of  war 
shall  be  abolished ;  and  if  taken,  every  family  in  the  town  ex- 
cept one  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  imcontroUed  vengeance,  ava- 
rice and  brutality  of  the  invading  army*  Is  there  a  person  in 
the  town  or  vicinity,  that  has  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his  breast, 
who  would  not  fervendy  pray  for  the  entire  abolition  of  war  ? 
And  should  a  philosopher  gravely  attempt  to  comfort  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  continuance  of  war,  and  the  consequent  fate,  by 
pleading  that  war  gives  opportunity  for  the  '*  exercise  of  the  el- 
evated virtues  of  courage,  generosity  and  disinterestedness  ;^' 
would  they  not  unitedly  censure  him  as  a  monster,  alike  desti- 
tute of  a  christian  temper,  and  of  the  feelings  of  humanity  ?  Let 
the  philosopher  renew  his  effort,  and  paint  to  them  in  glowing 
colors  such  a  scene  as  took  place  between  Bayard  and  the  three 
females ;  and  assure  the  Bostonians  that  peace  can  give  no  op* 
portunity  for  <'  so  sweet  a  scene ;''  would  he  not  be  regarded 
as  a  man  insane^  or  as  one  who  delighted  to  insult  people  in 
d'lstress  ? — ^Yet  such  a  scene  in  one  house,  while  all  around  was 


:n:i&5acre,  piUage  aud  dcbaucUcr\\  is  o:ic  ot  thu  c.^ani;)les  of  liie 
blessings  of  war,  produced  by  this  ccit^bratcd  writer. 

If  the  custom  of  war  shall  be  long  continued  many  cities, 
and  towns  must  probably  experience  the  horrors  of  Brescia  ; 
and  why  not  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
any  other  place  ?  Shall  we  have  feelings  for  ourselves,  and  none 
for  other  people  ?  Shall  we  be  so  selfish  that  we  would  vote  or 
pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  if  we  ourselves  must  certainly  fall 
victims  to  its  vengeance;  and  still  plead  for  it  as  necessary  and 
useful,  while  it  is  impossible  that  the  custom  can  be  continued 
without  exposing  to  misery  and  death,  millions  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  who  arc  as  worthy  to  live  as  we  are,  and  as  capable 
of  feeling  pain  and  woe  i 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  storming  the  town  of  Brescia, 
the  soldiers  were  incited  to  deeds  of  valor,  by  the  promise  or 
the  prospect  of  the  seven  days*  license  for  pillage,  massacre  and 
debaufhery^  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  examples  of  modem  war- 
fare, in  which  *'  barbarity  and  cruelty  give  place  to  magnanimi- 
ty, and  soldiers  are  converted  from  brutes  into  heroes,"  in 
which  **  we  spare  individuals  and  make  war  on  the  nation  on- 
ly V  Three  individuals  we  see  were  "  spared"  in  Brescia  ;  but 
what  became  of  the  many  thousands  !  Can  any  thing  be  more 
astonishing  than  the  blindness  of  his  lordship ! 

It  is  true  that  in  the  same  note  he  gave  another  example  of 
the  blessings  of  war.  The  story  is  concisely  this  :  At  the  siege 
of  Chandernagore,  Capt.  Spckc  and  his  son  were  both  wound- 
ed by  the  same  shot ;  the  fadicr's  leg  was  **  hanging  by  the 
skin,"  when  he  was  brought  aboard  Admiral  Watson's  ship- 
'*  Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  father  to  the  Admiral,  *'  this  was  a  cru- 
el shot  to  knock  down  both  fadier  and  son."  The  son  had  his 
leg  amputated,  and  soon  after  died.  There  were  strong  expres- 
•ioQS  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  i)eiween  the  father  and  the 
iOD.  The  son  in  particular  discovered  more  concern  for  his 
father  than  for  himself.  When  he  was  about  to  have  his  leg 
cut  off,  he  prayed — ^^  Good  God !  do  thou  enable  me  to  behave 
in  my  present  circumstances  worthy  of  my  father." — The  two 
were  separated,  and  each  inquired  repeatedly  of  the  surgeon 
how  it  was  with  the  other ;  and  this  in   terms  of  affectionate 
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concern.  When  the  son  was  about  to  die,  he  sent  to  the 
doctor  to  know  whether  his  father  was  likely  to  recover — 
the  doctor  visited  him.  '^  And  is  he  dead  f  said  the  son. 
**  Who,  my  dear  ?" — "  My  father,  sir." — ^*^  No,  my  love  ;  nor 
is  he  in  any  danger ;  he  is  almost  well." — ^^'  I  thank  God  :  I  am 
now  satisfied,  and  am  ready  to  die." 

Such  are  the  principal  circunastances  in  the  narrative.  At 
the  close  his  lordship  says,  ^^  I  only  add.  Does  peace  afford  any 
scene  that  can  compare  with  this  in  moving  our  sympathetic 
feelings?"  In  answer  to  the  question  I  may  say,  that  ten  thou- 
sand scenes  have  taken  place  in  time  of  peace  more  moving 
than  this.  But  if  there  were  none  equally  moving,  would  it  be 
important  to  continue  the  custom  of  war  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing more  moving  scenes  than  occur  amidst  all  the  calami- 
ties which  take  place  in  time  of  peace  ?  Would  his  lordship 
have  been  willing  that  he  and  his  son  should  in  like  manner  be 
cut  down  by  a  cannon  shot,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  to  the 
world  a  scene  capable  of  ^^  moving  our  sympathetic  feelings  l^ 
From  his  manner  of  writing  on  this  subject  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose,  that  he  lived  in  some  quarter  of  the  universe  where 
people  were  free  from  all  calamities  in  time  of  peace — ^where 
they  have  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  generous,  grateful, 
or  sympathetic  feelings,  except  in  time  of  war ;  and  that  he  re- 
ally thought  it  to  be  important  that  the  custom  of  war  should 
be  kept  up,  to  give  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  such  pleas- 
ing sentiments. 

There  is  one  sentence  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  yet  to 
be  considered. — **•  Friendship  is  in  peace  cool  and  languid ;  but 
in  a  war  for  glory,  exerts  the  whole  fire  of  its  enthusiasm." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  fervor  of  friendship  is  often 
displayed  in  time  of  war.  It  is  equally  true  that  enmity  at  such 
times  *^  exerts  the  whole  fire  of  its  enthusiasm."  In  numberr 
less  instances  war  dissolves  friendships,  which  had  been  previ« 
ously  formed,  and  occasions  and  fixes  enmities,  which  are  as  du- 
rable as  life. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  way  of  promoting  friendship  among 
men,  to  set  them  to  cutting  each  other's  throats.  But,  says 
his  lordship,  ^^  We  spare  individuals,  and  make  war  upon  the 
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nation  only."  So  then  to  preserve  friendship  fram  becoming 
"  cool  and  languid,"  we  must  make  war  upon  a  whole  nation ; 
and  thus  by  exciting  hatred  against  the  whoky  increase  our 
friendship  for  the  several  parts  ! 

But  it  is  "  in  a  war  for  glory ,^  that  friendship  "  exerts  the 
whole  lire  of  its  enthusiasm  :''  yes,  such  a  war  as  that  in  which 
Brescia  was  taken  by  storm — the  city  abandoned  to  seven  da}  s* 
riot— three  females  preserved — and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
devoted  to  vengeance  or  debauchery ! 

If  such  are  the  e£Fect8  ^^  in  a  war  for  glory,"  what  is  the 
great  difference  between  a  war  for  glory  at)d  a  war  for  ven- 
geance I  A  war  for  glory  is  the  kind  of  war  which  his  lord- 
ship was  disposed  to  encourage  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Had  he  been  educated  among  savages,  it  might  have  been  ac- 
counted for,  that  he  supposed  a  war  for  glory  justifiable  and 
useful ;  but  considering  the  age  and  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  thjt*  correct 
opinions  he  possessed  on  many  other  subjects,  his  views  on  this 
point  are  truly  surprising*  Let  us  listen  to  his  language  when 
war  is  out  of  the  question  : — 

*'  No  argument,"  he  says,  *'  is  requisite  to  prove  that  to  res- 
cue an  innocent  babe  from  the  jaws  of  a  wolf,  to  feed  the  hun« 
gry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  are  right  actions  ;  they  are  perceived 
to  be  so  intuitively.  As  litde  is  an  argument  requisite  to  prove 
that  murder,  deceit,  perjury,  are  wrong  actions  :  they  are  i>er- 
ceived  to  be  so  intuitively."  vol.  iv.  p.  10. 

*^  Of  our  duties  to  others,  one  there  is  so  extensive  as  to 
have  for  its  object  all  the  innocent  part  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
duty  that  prohibits  us  to  hurt  others ;  than  which  no  law  is 
more  clearly  dictated  by  the  moral  sense ;  nor  is  the  transgres- 
sion of  any  other  law  more  deeply  stamped  with  the  character 
of  wrong."  p.  30. 

**  But  let  not  the  moral  system  be  misapprehended,  as  if  it 
were  our  duty  or  even  lawful  to  prosecute  what  upon  the  whole 
we  reckon  the  most  beneficial  to  society,  balancing  ill  with  good. 
The  moral  sense  permits  not  a  violation  of  any  person's  right, 
however  trivial,  whatever  benefit  may  thereby  accrue  to  anoth- 


er— Hence  a  maxim  in  which  all  moralists  agree,  That  we  must 
not  do  ill  to  bring  about  good."  p.  46. 

"  No  interest  of  mine,  not  even  life  itself,  will  authorize 
me  to  hurt  an  innocent  person."  p.  65* 

Such  were  some  of  the  observations  and  maxims  of  Lord 
Kames  relating  to  morals.  Yet,  this  same  moralist  could  ap- 
pear as  an  advocate  for  the  custom  of  war,  yea,  ^^  a  war  for  glo- 
ry," which  in  truth  is  the  most  wanton  of  any  kind  of  war  what* 
ever.  *'  No  argument"  he  thought  was  necessary  "  to  prove 
murder  and  deceit  to  be  wrong ;"  yet  he  would  plead  for  a 
custom^  which  is  carried  on  by  a  course  of  "  murder  and  de- 
ceit ;"  yea,  a  custom  which  murders  men  by  thousands  for  the 
sake  of  military  glory.  We  must  not  violate  "  any  person's 
right" — nor  in  any  case  "  do  ill  to  bring  about  good."  But 
nations  may  fight  and  destroy  one  another  for  the  sake  of  glo- 
ry. Yet  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  wickedness  in  the  uni- 
verse, making  *^  war  for  glory"  is  unjust  and  wicked. 

ARGUMENT  H. 

"Industry,  manufactures  and  wealth  are  the  fruits  of 
pftacc ;  but  advert  to  what  follows.  Luxury,  a  never  failing 
concomitant  of  wealth,  is  a  slow  poison  that  debilitates  men, 
and  renders  them  incapable  of  any  great  eiFort.  Courage,  mag- 
nanimity, heroism,  come  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  miracles  that 
are  supposed  never  to  have  existed  but  in  fable ;  and  the  fash- 
ionable properties  of  sensuality,  avarice,  cunning  and  dissimu- 
lation, engross  the  mind.  In  a  word,  man  by  constant  prosper- 
ity and  peace  degenerates  into  a  mean,  impotent  and  selfish  an- 
imaL  An  American  savagci  who  treasures  up  the  scalps  of 
his  enemies  as  trophies  of  his  prowess,  as  a  being  far  superior. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  perpetual  peace  with  respect  to  individu- 
als. 

<^  Nor  is  the  state  itself  less  debilitated  by  it  than  its  mem- 
bers. Figure  a  man  wallowing  in  riches  and  immersed  in  sen- 
sual pleasure,  but  dreading  the  infection  of  a  plague  raging  at 
his  gate  ;  or  figure  him  in  continual  dread  of  an  enemy,  watch- 
ing every  opportunity  to  burn  and  destroy,  lliis  man  repre- 
sents a  commercial  state,  that  has  long  enjoyed  peace  without 
disturbance."  p.  296. 
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ANSWER. 
The  principal  argument  in  this  passage,  his  lordship  nt- 
tempted  to  support  by  introducing  a  number  of  txampics  olra- 
tioos  who  were  once  warlike,  active  and  powcrfui.  bu^  after- 
wards became  debilitated  by  luxury,  and  fell  a  prey  to  other 
warlike  nations.  But  in  this  statement,  it  is  believed,  he  look 
avery  partial  view  of  facts,  and  drew  his  tonclusiuns  according, 
ly.     Upon  this  reasoning  we  may  obatrvi;, 

Firtt.  That  debilitating  luxury  is  too  frequently  the  con- 
comitant of  wealth,  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  rtsprct  to  rhe 
individuals  who  possess  great  wealth,  it  is  not  true,  that  ihty 
are  uniformly  debilitated  by  luxury.  ]Many  wealthy  persona 
are  all  their  days  active  and  useful  mcnii)ers  of  society. 

Secondly.  It  is  probably  a  fact  that  in  every  countiy,  the 
number  of  persons  who  poss('r>s  ^rcnt  wealth  is  very  small,  com- 
pared  with  those  who  possess  Utile  or  none.  Consequently,  in 
the  most  wealdiy  communities,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  have  occasion  to  be  active,  to  obtain  a  comfortable  sub- 
ustence,  while  very  few  arc  freed  from  this  necessily  by  the 
property  ihey  have  already  acquired.  Shall  we  then  plead  for 
wir,  to  keep  a  few  persons  from  sinking  into  sloth  and  indo- 
lence, while  it  must  distress  and  injure  the  mass  of  population .' 
Thirdly.  Even  in  wealthy  communities  It  is  probable,  that 
1^  dTlbe  idle  and  useless  persons,  the  greater  number  will  be 
fmmd  in  that  class  which  has  but  a  small  portion  of  property  or 
Moe  at  all.  It  cert^nly  is  very  far  from  being  true,  that  idle- 
ness, inactivity,  uselessncss  and  dissipation  are  peculiar  to  dtc 
rich.  To  judge  of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  let  any 
pcnon  reSecE  on  the  number  of  useless  and  dissipated  charac- 
fen  witbiu  the  drdc  of  his  owa  acquaintance,  and  ask  himself, 
vEictbcr  tile  greater  portion  of  these  arc  not  persons  who  poa- 
«» little  wealth  if  any  at  all. 

Fourth.  There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  procuring 
veailh.  Those  pertons  who  acquire  grcnt  wealth  by  honest 
hSnauy  and  frugality,  are  far  less  likely  to  lie  ruined  by  luxu- 
ly,  or  to  become  useless  members  of  society,  than  those  who 
obtain  wraith  by  dishonest  means,  or  by  plundering  nthcrs  in 
e  of  nat.     Nations  which  have  been  succcRsful  in  ihcir  at- 
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tempts  to  conquer  others,  have  often  enriched  themselves  by 
spoil  and  plunder,  by  contributions  and  enormous  tributes, 
which  they  have  imposed  on  the  conquered  nations,  lliis  ill- 
gotten  wealth  proves  a  curse  to  their  own  country — ^the  ven- 
geance of  God  overtakes  the  nation,  and  they  in  their  turn  ex- 
perience calamities  similar  to  those  they  had  inflicted.  Every 
nation  addicted  to  war,  and  which  enriches  itself  by  plunder 
and  oppression,  treasures  up  to  itself  wrath  against  a  day  of 
wrath,  which  in  due  time  overtakes  and  overwhelms  them. 

Let  any  oi>e  acquainted  with  history  say,  whether  it  was 
not  in  the  manner  now  described,  that  the  four  great  empires, 
the  Chaldean,  the  Medo- Persian,  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman 
successively  rose  to  wealth,  fame  and  power ;  and  successively 
fell  into  luxury,  misery  nnd  ruin.  If  such  was  the  mode  of 
their  rise,  and  their  fall,  it  was  not  peace^  but  roar  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  overthrow.  It  was  not  wealth  acquired  by 
peaceful  and  honest  industry,  but  wealth  acquired  by  war  and 
violence,  that  proved  fatal  to  their  national  existence. 

Fifth.  It  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the  fall  of  nations  once 
warlike  has  always  been  preceded  by  too  long  a  peace.  By  a 
careful  examination  of  history  it  will  probably  be  found,  that 
as  many  states  have  been  overthrown  and  subdued  without 
any  considerable  time  of  peace  immediately  preceding  the 
war  which  effected  their  ruin,  as  there  have  been  which  en- 
joyed a  long  inter\'al  of  peace  prior  to  their  overthrow.  While 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  his  lordship  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  particular  facts, 
without  duly  considering  whether  opposite  conclusions  might 
not  have  been  drawn  from  other  facts  which  were  equally 
notorious. 

Sixth.  From  the  fact  that  peace  enriches  and  thus  ruins 
some  individuals,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  it  enervates  and 
makes  drones  of  a  community  at  large.  It  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered that  generally,  even  in  time  of  waf,  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  a  state,  are  far  from  the  operations  of  war,  and 
still,  as  in  a  time  of  peace,  pursue  a  course  of  honest,  active  and 
useful  industry ; — that  although  a  war  on  the  part  of  a  suc- 
cessful nation,  calls  into   active   service  many  who  had   beep 
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useless  drones,  or  mischievous  members  of  society,  yet  it  also 
corrupts  and  ruins  many  others,  who  had  before  been  both 
active  and  useful;  and  at  the  close  of  a  war  multitudes  of  these 
ruined  persons  return  with  all  their  vices  to  corrupt  the  general 
mass  of  society*  In  this  way  also  the  fall  of  warring  nations  is 
hastened* 

Seventh.  There  are  still  other  causes  of  the  fall  of  warring 
empires*     When  extensive  empires  are  formed  by  conquering 
many  smaller  kingdoms  and  states — as  was  the  case  with  the 
four  that  have  been  named — these  smaller  states  are  held  in 
subjection  for  a  time  by  the  iron  arm  of  oppression.     They 
groan  under  their  burdens,  and  stand  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  for  successful  revolt,  and  to  join  any 
rising  power  which  shall  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  overgrown  em- 
pire*    The  more  there  are  of  these  conquered  and  oppressed 
states  belonging  to  an  empire,  the  greater  is  its  danger  of  ruin* 
Often,  to  prepare  the  way  for  punishing  a  conquering  power, 
God  in  his  providence  removes  the  eificient  instruments  by 
which  the  conquests  were  made — suffers  the  government  to 
fall  into  weak  and  profligate  hands,  that  have  neither  the  wis- 
dom nor  the  energy  necessary  to  preserve  peace  nor  to  make 
war.    This  defect  in  the  government  becomes  known  to  the 
oppressed  provinces,  and  they  seize  the  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  an  intolerable  yoke* 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  nations 
were  ruined  by  luxury,  the  probability  is,  that  the  wealth  and 
the  luxury  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  empire  compar- 
ed with  the  whole*  When  a  monarch  and  his  court  indulge 
in  luxury  and  dissipation — ^as  did  Bclshazzar  and  his  court — 
the  empire  is  exposed  to  ruin.  Nebuchadnezzar  by  conquest 
and  plunder  formed  a  great  empire,  and  filled  Babylon  with 
wealth  procured  by  murder,  robbery  and  oppression*  God 
first  punished  the  monarch  lor  his  arrogance,  then  removed  him 
from  the  world*  The  power  and  the  wealth  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  dissipated  Belshazzar,  and  then  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  was  sealed*  In  a  similar  manner  other  empires  have 
been  cursed  with  weak  and  profligate  rulers,  preparatory  to  theiv 
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destructioQ.  As  such  empires  rose  by  blood,  it  was  just  in 
Providence  that  they  should  have  blood  to  drink. 

The  dissipation  and  prodigality  of  rulers  may  indeed  have 
a  pernicious  influence  on  the  community  at  large.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  luxury  and  profusion  of  rulers  have  seldom 
freed  a  community  from  want,  or  the  common  people  from 
the  necessity  of  personal  exertions  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  While  a  king  and  bis  court  have  been  wallow« 
ing  in  luxury,  the  great  mass  of  subjects  have  probably  been 
suffering  under  the  hand  of  oppression.  Instead- of  being 
wealthy,  they  have  been  poor,  and'yet  of  their  little  they  have 
been  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  armies,  which 
have  deprived  them  of  liberty ;  and  to  the  support  of  rulers 
who  regard  them  as  servants  or  slaves.  When  a  nation  is 
ruined  by  wealth,  it  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  community  at 
large,  that  occasions  the  ruin,  but  the  wealth  of  those  in  pow- 
er. While  Babylon  and  Rome  were  ruined  by  luxury,  perhaps 
not  one  person  in  a  hundred  in  either  of  the  empires  could  be 
said  to  be  wealthy* 

War  is  therefore  not  needed  as  a  remedy  against  luxury 
among  the  common  people :  and  it  is  far  from  being  a  remedy 
in  respect  to  rulers,  except  when  they  are  subdued,  and  their 
wealth  falls  into  other  hands. 

There  are  still  sentiments  contained  in  the  paragraph  be- 
fore us,  which  deserve  a  more  distinct  consideration.  *^  In  a 
word,^'  says  his  lordship,  **  man  by  continued  prosperity  and 
peace  degenerates  into  a  mean,  impotent  and  selfish  animaL 
An  American  savage  who  treasures  up  the  scalps  of  his  ene- 
mies as  trophies  of  his  prowess,  is  a  being  far  superior." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  person  who  assumes  the  office 
o£  an  instructor  to  mankind,  should  indulge  himself  in  uttering 
sentiments  of  such  a  murderous  character.  But  it  is  believed 
that  a  few  moments'  reflection  will  be  suflicient  to  convince 
any  reasonable  man,  that  the^e  assertions  are  as  unfounded  in 
fact,  as  they  are  bloody  in  their  tendency. 

How  many  of  the  most  amiable  persons  that  ever  lived  in 
our  world,  have  spent  all  thrir  days  without  any  other  concern 
with  war,  than  to  lament  its  ravages,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  im- 
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posed  on  them  to  support  the  murderous  custom  i    How  long, 
we  may  ask,  must  a  man  enjoy  prosperity  and  peace  before  he 
will  degenerate  *'  into  a  mean,  impotent,  and  selfish  animal  ?'* 
If  he  may  pass  all  the  prime  of  life  from  eighteen  to  fifty,  in  a 
state  of  peace  without  thus  degenerating,  why  may  he  not 
also  arrive  to  seventy  and  still  support  the  dignity  of  a  worthy 
man  ?     And  have  there  not  been  thousands,  nay  miHions,  of 
the  human  family,  who  have  actually  spent  all  their  dajrs  with 
Iitde  or  no  concern  with  war,  and  yet  supported  characters 
through   life   the   reverse    of    what  his  lordship   supposed 
must  be  the  effect  of  such  circumstances?     If  this  be  fact, 
then  the  degeneracy  he  mentions  must  be  accounted  for  on 
other  grounds  than  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity.    Suppose 
peace  to  become  universal  and  perpetual,  would  there  not  still 
be  innumerable  perils,  trials  and  afflictions  in  the  world,  suffi- 
cient to  exercise  the  patience  of  mankind  and  excite  them  to 
honorable  exertions  ?    Are  the  ordinary  afEictions  of  the  pre- 
sent state  so  few  and  so  trivial,  that  men  have  occasion  to  be- 
come butchers  one  of  another  to  perserve  themselves  from  sloth, 
or  from  becoming  *^  mean  and  impotent  ?" 

Pennsylvania  was  setded  at  first  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  Friends,  and  they  have  been  a  numerous  sect  in  that 
state.  They  have  ever  abhorred  war,  and  have  never  taken  an 
active  part  in  this  bloody  business.  Now,  have  they  as  a  sect 
degenerated  ^  into  mean,  impotent  and  selfish  animals  ?"  Are 
the  *^  savages  of  America,  who  treasure  up  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  as  trophies  of  their  prowess,  beings  far  superior"  to 
theie  peaceful  Friends  i  Must  not  any  person  who  can  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative,  be  himself  an  object  of 
pity,  if  not  of  abhorrence  ?  Must  he  not  be  ignorant  of  facts  and 
characters,  or  be  destitute  of  religion  and  humanity  ?  I  would 
not  however  intimate  that  such  was  the  character  of  his  lordship. 
He  appears  to  have  written  on  this  subject  in  a  very  loose  aiid 
cardesa  manner ;  and  to  have  asserted  things  without  due  re- 
flecticn  respecting  either  their  correctness  or  their  tendency. 
What  he  asserts,  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  is  a  manifest 
impeachment  of  both  the  character  and  the  precepts  of  our 

Saviour.    Although  the  Messiah  spent  his  davs  on  earth  with- 
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cut  ever  engaging  in  war,  or  exciting  others  to  murderous  conibat^ 
he  was  probably  not  inferior  to  I^ord  Kames  in  activity  and 
usefulness.  He  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  ^^  a  mean,  impo- 
tent and  selfish  animal,"  and  as  little  to  ^^the  American  sav- 
age, who  treasures  up  the  scalps  of  his  enemies  as  trophies  of 
his  prowess."  Whether  the  bloody  savage  ^*is  a  being  far 
superior  "  to  him,  who  ^^  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to 
save  them,"  and  *^  who  went  about  doing  good,"  and  not  doing 
mischief,  let  Christians  who  are  friends  of  war  determine. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  what  his  lordship  asserts,  or  any 
propriety  in  hi^s  comparison,  it  follows  of  course,  that  it  is  re- 
ally better  for  men  to  be  active  in  destroying  one  another  than 
to  do  notliing,  or  even  to  be  what  they  must  be  if  they  should 
renounce  the  custom  of  war.  If  this  be  not  a  savage  and 
bloody  principle,  we  may  despair  of  finding  one  that  deserves 
such  a  name. 

Should  any  reader  still  suspect  that  this  author  was  correct  as 
to  the  necessity  of  war  to  prevent  men  from  becoming  *^  mean, 
impotent  and  selfish;"  let  him  consider  how  great  a  ponion  of 
the  people  in  this  country  over  thirty  five  years  of  age,  were 
never  concerned  in  war  in  any  other  manner  than  by  talking 
about  it,  and  paying  their  taxes.  Suppose  this  class  to  be  sep- 
arated from  those  of  the  same  age,  who  have  been  in  actual 
service.  Then  ask  whether  those  who  have  not  been  engaged 
in  war,  are  more  inactive,  ^^  mean,  impotent  and  selfish, "  thaa 
the  other  class.  As  the  writer  belongs  to  the  class  that  has 
been  active  in  war,  he  can  have  no  interest  to  induce  him  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  other,  or  to  wish  that  it  may  be  done. 
But  however  the  decision  may  a  (Feet  himself,  he  firmly  believes 
that  an  honest  decision  would  go  to  the  subversion  of  his  lord- 
ship's theory. 

ARGUMENT  III. 

"There  is  another  advantage  of  war  that  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  though  not  capital. — It  serves  to  drain  a  country 
of  idlers,  few  of  whom  are  innocent,  and  many  not  a  litde 
mischievous.  In  the  years  1759  and  1760,  when  we  were  at 
war  with  France,  there  were  but  29  criminals  condemned  at  the 
Old  Bsuley.     In  the  years  1770  and  1771,  when  we  were  at 
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peace  with  all  the  world  the  criminals  condemned  there  amount* 
ed  to  151."  p.  305. 

AXSWER. 

Although  this  is  not  a  ^^  capital  advantage  of  war,**  yet  as 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  bestow  on  it 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

I.  That  war  *^ser\*e8  to  drain  a  country  of  some  of  its 
idlers"  and  mischievous  men,  is  granted.  It  also  serves 
to  drain  a  country  of  many  industrious  and  useful  men,  or  to 
convert  them  into  idlers.  Shall  we  then  say,  that  it  is  better 
to  destroy  many  useful  men,  than  to  suffer  idlers  to  enjoy  a 
a  longer  space  for  repentance  ?  Where  is  the  useful  citizen 
who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of 
freeing  community  from  the  incumbrance  of  another  man  who 
is  an  idler  ? 

2«  Is  it  the  verj'  best  method  of  disposing  of  idlers,  to  em- 
ploy them  in  cutting  the  throats  of  innocent  people  of  another 
state  ?  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  humane,  and  less  unjust,  to 
dispatch  such  idlers  without  ceremony  or  delay,  as  to  employ 
them  in  killing  other  people.  I  would  by  no  means  recom- 
mend this  summary  mode  of  freeing  a  state  from  idlers.  I 
believe  it  would  be  abominably  wicked ;  but  not  more  than 
half  so  wicked  as  the  mode  approved  by  his  lordship.  What 
would  he  have  thought  of  a  foreign  prince,  who,  to  free  his  state 
from  idlers,  should  have  employed  them  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy him  and  his  family  ?  If  Lord  Kames  could  justify  his  own 
government  in  thus  employing  idlers,  and  could  represent  this 
as  one  of  the  blessings  of  war ;  what  reason  would  he  have  had 
to  complain,  if  all  his  friends  and  connexions  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  idlers  of  another  nation  I 

There  is  another  way  in  which  a  ruler  might  get  rid  of 
idlers;  he  might  instigate  them  to  cut  the  throats  of  his  own 
wife  and  children  ;  and  then  cause  them  to  be  hanged  as  mur- 
derers. If  his  feelings  revolt  at  the  thoughts  of  such  inhu- 
manity, let  him  shudder  at  the  thought  of  adopting  the  argu- 
ment of  Lord  Kames. 

3.   It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the  war  with  France 

was  over,  a  greater  number  of  criminals  were  condemned  at 
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the  Old  Bailey  in  two  yean,  than  had  been  in  the  same  length 
of  time  during  the  war.  When  the  army  was  disbanded  many 
persons  who  had  been  corrupted  and  ruined  by  the  war  would 
very  naturally  find  tlieir  way  to  the  gallows,  and  that  too  for 
committing  in  time  of  peace,  just  such  crimes  as  they  had  been 
authorized  to  commit — and  were  in  the  habit  of  committing— * 
while  in  the  army.  Bad  habits  are  not  easily  laid  aside.  But 
whether  the  government,  which  had  trained  them  up  to  robbery 
and  murder,  did  not  as  really  deserve  punishment  as  these 
idlers,  is  a  question  which  rulers  ought  to  consider. 

4.  From  1760  to  1770  was  probably  but  10  years.  Did 
his  lordship  suppose  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  a 
nation  to  be  engaged  in  war  oftener  than  once  in  ten  yeare  i 
or  that  a  ten  years  peace  was  too  long  for  the  benefit  of  a  na- 
tion? 

5.  It  may  viso  be  proper  to  ask,  of  what  class  generally 
are  those  idlers  which  are  drained  from  a  state  by  being  called 
into  the  army  ?  Are  they  the  opi^lent  who  have  become  drones 
by  luxury  i  If  not,  then  opulence  is  not  the  only  thing  which 
occasions  drones  and  useless  members  of  society  ? 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned,  whether  even  in  Great  Brit* 
ain,  after  all  their  draining  by  war,  there  are  not  a  greater 
number  of  dissipated  idlers  among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich. 
Doubtless  there  are  too  many  of  each  class.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — that  a  long  interval  of  peace  within  a  century  past,  is 
not  the  cause  either  of  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  or  the  number 
of  idlers  in  Great  Britain. 

If  a  hundredth  part  of  the  property  that  has  been  expended 
and  destroyed  by  wars  in  Christendom  within  a  century,  had 
been  wisely  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  procuring  employ- 
ment for  idlers,  and  forming  them  to  habits  of  industiy ;  would 
not  this  have  had  a  hundred  fold  better  effect  on  the  character 
of  christian  nations,  than  the  barbarous  mode  of  employing 
Aem  in  military  service  i 

ARGUMENT  IV. 

**  But  though  I  declare  against  perpetual  peace,  yet  perpet- 
ual war  is  still  more  my  aversion.  The  condition  of  Europe 
was  deplorable  in  the  dark  ages  when  vassals  assumed  the  priy? 
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liegt  of  waging  war  without  the  content  of  the  sovereign. 
Deadly  feuds  prev^ed  universally,  and  threatened  dissolution 
of  all  government.  The  human  race  were  never  in  a  more 
woful  condition.  But  anarchy  never  fails,  soon  or  late,  to  rec- 
tify itself,  which  effeminacy  produced  by  long  peace  never 
does.  Revenge  and  cruelty,  it  is  truci  are  the  fruits  of  war ;  but 
BO  is  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage ;  which  are  ex- 
)nted  with  better  will  in  behalf  of  virtue  dian  of  revenge.*' 
p.  206. 

ANSWER. 

If  that  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage,  which  are 
displayed  by  regular  troops  in  destroying  their  fellow  men,  are 
virtues  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  why  did  his  lordship  ob« 
ject  to  the  mode  of  warfare  ^^  in  the  dark  ages  ?"  Perhaps  in 
DO  age  were  such  qualities  of  mind  more  fully  displayed,  than 
m  the  ferocious  wars  uuder  the  feudal  system.  Nor  is  the 
modem  niode  of  warfare  more  adapted  to  produce  what  his 
krdshlp  so  much  admired. 

He  admits  that  ^^  revenge  and  cruelty  are  the  fruits  of  war  ;*' 
yet  he  would  persuade  us  to  believe  that  these  intolerable  evils 
are  more  dum  counterbalanced  by  the  other  fruits  of  war, 
of  mind  and  undaunted  courage ;''  and  these  latter 
be  says,  ^  are  exerted  with  better  will  in  behalf  of  virtue 
than  of  revenge." 

We  grant  that  ^  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage  " 

auqr  be  Splayed  in  behalf  of  virtue.    They  were  so  by  Him 

vho  waa  ^meek  and  lowly  of  heart,"  and  by  his  apostles 

lAer  Us  resurrection.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ac- 

fnired  diia  ^  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage  "  by 

Idsg  trained  up  to  the  business  of  *^  cruelty  and  revenge." 

Aad  we  may  appeal  to  all  men  of  reflection  and  ask.  Is  that 

^fnaaeas  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage  "  which  are  acquir- 

^•llf  die  haUts  of  "  cruelty  and  revenge,"  very  likely  to  be 

iployed  ^  in  behalf  of  virtue  ?" 

SUb  lordship  were  correct  in  his  views  of  the  importance 

wars  to  produce  ^^  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted 

^  and  if  it  be  laudable  to  encourage  wars  for  such  si 

tmrffimf  the  qratem  may  doubtless  be  improved.    Suppose  a 
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mode  of  education  should  be  universally  adopted  by  which 
children  should  be  taught  from  their  infancy,  to  fight  and  butch- 
er one  another.  In  this  way  they  would  acquire  a  high  dtgree 
of  that  ^*  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage, "  which  his 
lordship  applauds.  It  is  true  that  a  vast  many  would  be  slain, 
while  others  were  acquiring  these  supposed  virtues,  but  so  it  is 
in  the  common  war  school.  The  lives  of  others,  however,  are 
of  little  account  in  the  view  of  war  advocates  in  general.  The 
brave  exploits  of  one  man  in  murdering  his  fellow  creatures, 
will  cancel  the  loss  of  a  thousand  lives,  in  the  estimate  of  men 
who  delight  in  war  and  blood- 
Before  we  dismiss  this  argument  we  will  solemnly  propose 
two  questions : — Have  not  the  society  of  Friends  displayed  as 
much  *^  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage  ^'  in  exposing 
themselves  to  reproaches,  to  fines,  to  imprisonment  and  to 
death,  in  support  of  their  pacific  principles,  as  have  ever  been 
displayed  by  regular  troops  in  murdering  one  another  ?-<— Did 
these  Friends  acquire  their  ^*  firmness  of  mind  and  undaunted 
courage  "  by  being  trained  up  in  habits  of  *'  revenge  and  cru- 
elty f"  The  answer,  which  conscience  must  give  to  these 
questions,  will  go  to  prove,  that  his  lordship's  reasoning  is  per- 
fecdy  delusive.  It  may  also  help  to  distinguish  between  that 
wisdom  which  is  from  beneath  and  that  which  is  from  above. 

ARGUMENT  V. 

^^  That  man  should  be  the  only  animal  that  makes  war  up- 
on his  own  kind  may  appear  strange  and  unaccountable.  Did 
men  listen  to  cool  reason,  they  never  would  make  war. — But 
war  is  necessary  for  man,  being  a  school  for  every  manly  vir- 
tue ;  and  Providence  renders  kings  blind  to  their  true  interest, 
that  wars  may  sometimes  take  place.  To  rely  upon  Providence 
in  the  government  of  this  world  is  the  wisdom  of  man. 

**  Upon  the  whole  perpetual  war  is  bad,  because  it  converts 
men  into  beasts  of  prey  :  perpetual  peace  is  worse,  because  it 
converts  men  into  beasts  of  burden.  To  prevent  such  woful 
degeneracy  on  both  hands,  war  and  peace  alternately  are  the 
only  effectual  means ;  and  these  means  are  adopted  by  Provi- 
dence/' p.  308. 
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ANSWER. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
*«  Sketch"  of  "  War  and  Peace  compared;"  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  convert  them  to  a  purpose  directly  the  reverse  of 
vhat  for  which  they  were  originally  written. 

It  would  indeed  ^^ seem  strange  and  unaccountable"  that 
the  only  rational  beings  in  our  world  should  degrade  them- 
selves below  the  brutes  by  "  making  war  on  their  own  kind," 
were  it  not  that  they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  listening  to 
such  mistaken  guides  as  war  advocates.  Perhaps  men  are  the 
only  animals  who  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  such  sophisti- 
cal reasoning  as  that  employed  in  favor  of  war. 

But  we  must  give  our  author  credit  for  saying, — ^''Di J  men 
ii&ten  to  cool  reason,  they  would  never  make  war."  This  if% 
unquestionably  true.  Why  then  did  he  argue  in  favor  of  war  ? 
Is  \t  ^afcr  for  men  to  listen  to  passion  and  prejudice,  than  '^  to 
cool  reason  J"  Could  his  lordship  be  guided  by  "  cool  reason  " 
while  pleading  for  a  custom  which  he  believed  could  not  exist, 
if**  cool  reason  "  were  regarded. 

In  support  of  his  concession  he  introduced  a  passage  from 
Ronsseau  against  war.  But  in  defiance  of  ^^  cool  reason  "  he 
could  proceed  to  assert,  that  ^^  war  is  necessary  for  man,  being 
the  school  of  every  manly  virtue."  With  more  truth  he  might 
have  said,  it  is  the  school  of  every  abominable  vice.  I  was 
aboat  to  say,  every  brutal  vice^  but  I  recolUxted  that  ^'  man  is 
the  only  animal  which  makes  war  on  his  own  kind."  The  vices, 
therefore,  of  human  wars,  are  something  xvorst:  than  IriitaL 

If  bloody  and  ferocious  valor  be  the  only  "manly  virtue," 
war  is  "a  school  for  every  manly  virtue,"  but  not  otherwise. 
For  it  15  neither  the  design  nor  the  tendency  of  v/ar  to  cultivate  a 
mgle  virtue  recommended  in  the  gospel,  ciihcr  by  the  precepts 
or  the  example  of  our  Saviour. 

Which  is  the  most  virtuous  part  of  a  community,  the 
icgular  troops, or  those  who  pursue  their  honest  callings  at  horned 
Does  it  appear  from  the  general  character  of  regular  troops 
dw^war  is  a  school  of  ever)-  manly  virtue?"  iiow  much  of 
manly  virtue  was  displayed  by  the  troops  of  i5a}  ard  when  ihey 
tillered  Brescia?  or  the  troops  of  Suv»'arrow  when  tbev  enter- 
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cd  Warsaw?  6r  the  troops  of  Napoleon  when  they  entered 
Moscow  ?  If  satan  with  all  his  legions  were  to  storm  a  city, 
what  more  horrible  or  more  revolting  should  we  have  reason  to 
expect,  than  has  often  been  done  by  the  armies  of  Christian 
nadons  i  Such  are  the  *^  manly  virtues,**  acquired  in  the  school 
of  war !  But  if  these  are  virtues^  what  are  vices  ?  If  such  con- 
duct be  **  manli/y^  what  is  diahlical  ? 

In  another  part  of  his  work  this  writer  mentioned  the  fact, 
that  in  England  butchers  are  not  permitted  to  be  jurors  in 
criminal  cases ;  and  this  he  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  human- 
ity of  the  English.  ^  Why,'*  he  asks,  ^^  are  butchers  excluded 
from  being  judges  in  criminal  trials?  For  no  other  reason 
than  that  being  inured  to  the  blood  of  animals,  they  may  have 
too  litde  regard  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow  subjects."  See  Note, 
vol*  u  p.  343. 

Now  if  being  by  trade  butchers  of  brute  animals,  will  have 
such  an  effect  on  the  human  character  as  is  here  supposed, 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  being  inured  to  hitman  bhodtis  hitch' 
ers  of  men  by  profession  f  Can  it  be  wonderful  if  men  who 
are  trained  up  to  this  dreadful  employment,  become  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  distress,  callous  to  the  groans  of  sufiering  humani* 
ty,  and  decid  to  benevolent  sensibilities  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  pleasing  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  among  military  men  \  and  many  instances 
of  humanity  which  have  done  honor  to  individuals.  But  the 
mass  of  regular  troops  are  doubtless  what  we  might  natur- 
ally expect  they  would  be,  in  consequence  of  being  m<m  butch^ 
ers  by  profession  and  practice,  and  by  having  been  taught  to 
regard  ferocious  bravery  and  contempt  of  death  as  ^' manly" 
and  honorable  virtues. 

As  his  lordship  considered  war  as  ^*  necessary  to  man,  being 
the  school  of  every  manly  virtue;"  so  in  his  opinion  ^^Provi- 
dence renders  kings  blind  to  their  true  interest,  that  wars  may 
sometimes  take  place."  This  is  probably  true  in  the  same 
ttense,  that  Providence  rendered  his  lordship  so  blind,  that  he 
could  boldly  plead  for  a  custom  as  necessary  and  useful,  in 
defiance  of  the  dictates  of  '^  cool  reason,"  or  while  he  believed 
that  if  men  would  but  **  listen  to  cool  reason,  they  never  would 
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make  war."  But  is  the  true  interest  of  a  king  so  distinct  from 
that  of  his  people,  that  the  latter  may  be  advanced  by  the  very 
means  which  injures  the  former  i  If  not,  how  does  war  bless  a 
ration  while  it  injures  the  "  true  interest"  of  the  ruler  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  paragraph— -which  may 
be  divided :— '*  Perpetual  war  is  bad,  because  it  converts  men 
into  beasts  of  prey  :  perpetual  peace  is  worse,  because  it  con- 
verts men  into  beasts  of  burden." 

Are  then  *^  beasts  of  burden "  more  to  be  abhorred  than 
^beasts  of  prey  ?"  Are  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  to  be  preferred 
to  the  horse  and  the  ox  ?  If  not,  what  propriety  can  be  found 
in  the  remarks  and  allusions  before  us  ? 

We  have  not  however  done  with  these  remarkable  obser- 
vations. As  his  lordship  made  use  of  the  phrases  *^  beasts  of 
prey  "  and  **  beasts  of  burden,"  we  must  be  permitted  to  adopt 
them  in  the  review.  But  we  wish  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood and  kept  in  mind,  that  the  reply  to  his  lordship's  remarks 
will  not  be  designed  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  human 
governments,  nor  a  spirit  of  hatred  to  any  class  of  men :  but  to 
excite  a  just  abhorrence  of  war,  and  a  true  compassion  for  that 
portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  who  by  delusion  are  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  soldiers. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  Does  not  war  make  men  both  ^^  beasts 
of  prey  **  and  "  beasts  of  burden  ?"  Are  not  soldiers  for  life  as 
ferocious  as  tigers  and  as  servile  as  camels  i  What  **•  beasts  of 
burden^  are  more  servile,  or  more  at  the  will  and  mercy  of 
a  driver,  than  regular  troops?  What  is  their  liberty  but  to 
obey  masters  in  doing  mischief?  Have  not  the  slaves  of 
Virginia  as  much  rational  liberty  as  soldiers?  And  when 
slaves  have  kind  masters,  is  not  their  condition  much  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  soldiers  for  life  ? 

The  slave  who  has  a  good  master  is  not  required  to  spend 
his  days  in  robbery  and  murder.  It  may  be  painful  to  him  to 
Amk  that  he  is  not  a  free  man,  but  his  employments  may  be 
bodi  harmless  and  useful.  Can  all  this  be  said  of  the  soldier  ? 
His  employments  are  of  the  most  dreadful  character ;  and 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  he  is  as  really  deprived  of  the 
lights  of  a  freeman  as  the  slave.    Is  he  not  daily  subject  to  a 
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taskmaster  who  appoints  his  services,  and  to  whom  he  is  ac« 
countable  i  Is  it  not  as  dangerous  for  him  to  disobey,  displease 
or  desert  his  master,  as  it  is  for  the  slave  to  do  the  same  i  Is 
he  not  as  completely  under  control  as  the  slave  ?  Is  the 
slave  liable  to  any  thing  worse  for  desertion  or  disobedience 
to  orders,  or  for  a  disrespectful  word,  than  to  be  knocked 
down  or  run  through  with  a  sword,  shot  to  death,  or  whipt 
a  thousand  lashes  ?  Does  the  slave  stand  in  more  awe  of  his 
master,  than  the  soldier  does  of  his  officer  ?  What  advantage 
then  has  the  soldier  above  the  slave  i 

Is  the  slave  of  adult  age  still  held  in  bondage  ?  So  is  the 
soldier.  Is  the  slave  liable  to  be  removed  or  driven  from 
place  to  place  contrary  to  his  own  will  ?  So  is  the  soldier*  Is 
the  slave  who  now  has  a  kind  master  liable  to  fall  into  cruel 
hands  i  So  is  the  soldier  who  has  a  kind  officer.  The  adult 
age  of  a  soldier  gives  him  no  independence,  no  right  to  vote 
as  a  citizen,  no  freedom,  no  selfcontrol,  which  the  slave  does 
not  enjoy.  They  are  equally  deprived  of  the  rights  of  freemen^ 
excepting  that  the  slaves  can  more  commonly  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  domestic  life  and  a  matrimonial  state,  than  the  soldiers* 
Let  it  become  fashionable  to  attach  the  ignominious  name 
9lave  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  the  term  honor  to  the 
servitude  of  the  Africans,  and  four  fifths  of  mankind  would 
prefer  the  condition  of  the  southern  slaves  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lar troops ;  and  the  preference  would  be  justified  by  consider- 
ations both  obvious  and  weighty. 

The  soldiers  are  more  especially  the  scholars  in  the  war 
schooL  If  then  the  immediate  scholars  are  deprived  of  inde^ 
pendence,  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
degrading  servility ;  how  is  ^^  war  a  school  of  every  manly  virtue  f " 
If  the  scholars  themselves  are  made  both  ^^  beasts  of  prey^'  and 
^^  beasts  of  burden,**  who  are  the  men  that  acquire  "every 
manly  virtue"  by  war  ?  The  officers  perhaps  some  would 
answer.  But  where  is  the  prooff  or  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  it  be  reasonable  to  burden  a  whole  community  with 
the  sins  and  miseries  of  war,  and  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  sol- 
diers to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  common  slaves,  that 
a  few  officers  may  obtain  manly  virtues  i 
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Let  the  advocates  for  war,  who  are  in  the  elevated  ranks 
of  life,  imagine  themselves  or  their  sons,  about  to  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  private  soldiers  in  a  regular  army,  or  that 
of  seamen  on  board  ships  of  war :  would  they  with  such 
prospects  before  them,  plead  for  war  as  ^^  a  school  of  every 
manly  virtue  ?*'  would  not  the  thought  of  being  themselves 
thus  degraded,  excite  an  abhorrence  of  war  with  all  its  pretend- 
ed blessings  ?  But  if  they  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
being  themselves  thus  reduced,  why  will  they  uphold  a  custom 
which  subjects  millions  of  their  fellow  men  to  the  worst  kind 
of  slavery,  who  are  as  worthy  of  freedom  as  themselves  I 

The  evik  however  of  this  dreadful  school  have  been  but 
partially  exposed.     By  what  means  has  the   greater  portion 
of  the  human  family  been  brought  into  subjection  to  despotic 
governments,  and  made  to  serve  tyrannical  masters  i    Has  this 
evil  resulted  from  a  state  of  ^'  perpetual  peace  ?"     No,  verily ; 
war  has  done  all  this.     By  wars  the  powerful  obtain  dominion 
over  the  weak.    Military  chiefs  become  rulers  by  conquest-— 
Conquests  are  extended  and  empires  formed  by  wars— -stand* 
ing  armies  become  necessary  to  keep  the  oppressed  from  re- 
volting.—-These  armies,  being  in  a  state  of  military  servitude, 
become  the  instruments  of  increasing  oppression  in  the  hands 
of  the  ambitious.      Every  successful   war    strengthens  the 
hands    of  the  ruler.    Gradual  encroachments  are  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  community.     Their  property  is  demanded  to 
support  the  army,  and  thus  the  common  people  are  made  tho 
ieroants  of  servants*    Not  only  so ;  their  children   are  taken 
trota  them  and   hurried  away  to  be  slaughtered,  or  to  become 
the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  a  despot  in  slaughtering  others ; 
aid  of  strengthening  the  chains  by  which  both  the  parents  and 
Ae  duldren  are  oppressed  and  held  in  bondage. 

By  frequent  wars  the  morals  of  the  world  have  been  so  cor- 
tafttdf  and  so  great  a  portion  of  mankind  in  most  nations  have 
ferocious,  that  armies  of  slaves  with  the  name  of 
are  thought  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  civil  war,  and 
to  fliipporc  government. 

In  all  military  and  despotic  governments,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  held  in  a  state.of  oppression,  by  the  terror  of 
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standing  armies  ;  and  all  in  the  armies  but  the  officers  are  in 
a  state  no  better  than  slavery^  and  in  many  respects  much 
worse.  The  whole  of  this  mass  of  evils  has  resulted  from  war. 
This  pretended  school  of  virtue  is  in  fact  the  principal 
school  for  subverting  the  liberties  and  rights  of  mankind,  and 
for  raising  a  few  to  the  rank  of  tyrants  and  oppressors,  while 
the  multitude  are  made  to  serve  as  ^^  beasts  of  burden."  It 
would  be  easy  to  produce  a  hundred  examples  in  which  war 
has  reduced  communities  to  servitude.  But  when  or  where 
was  there  ever  a  state  reduced  to  servitude  by  uninterrupted 
peace  ? 

Peace  may  indeed  have  preceded  the  subversion  of  liberty 
and  the  ruin  of  a  state.  So  a  hail  storm  which  has  laid  waste 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  a  great  extent,  may  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  season  of  agreeable  weather.  The  destruction 
however  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  good  weather,  but  to  the 
following  hail  storm.  Yet  a  man  who  should  undertake  to 
show,  that  the  devastations  of  the  hail  storm  ought  to  be  ascri* 
bed  to  the  favourable  season  that  preceded,  would  but  imitate 
the  reasoning  of  Lord  Kames. 

It  is  doubtless  a  truth  that  by  a  long  interval  of  peace,  a 
community  would  become  less  inclined  to  war — the  former  war- 
riors would  die  off — a  new  generation  would  come  upon  the  stage 
and  form  different  habits.  Then  considerable  exertion  would 
be  necessary  to  rouse  and  to  inflame  the  community  so  far  as 
to  dispose  them  to  engage  in  murderous  enterprises.  If  be- 
coming kss  inclined  to  waty  is  what  his  lordship  meant  by  be- 
coming ^*  effeminate*^ — it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  this  sense 
**  perpetual  peace"  would  render  mankind  *^  effeminate."  But 
etill  we  have  no  proof  that  ^^  perpetual  peace  is  worse"  than 
'^  perpetual  war,"  nor  that  such  a  peace  makes  ^^  men  beasts  of 
burden."  But  we  have  ample  proof  that  war  does  in  fact  make 
men  both  **  beasts  of  prey"  and  "  beasts  of  burden.'* 

May  we  not  then  with  out  exaggeration  assert,  that  the 
custom  of  war  is  the  ^^slave  trade"  in  its  most  horrid  form, 
and  to  a  dreadful  extent  i  In  addition  to  the  usual  horrors 
of  the  ^  African  slave  trade,"  the  custom  of  war  converts 
a  large  portion  of  mankind  into  beasts  of  prey,"  as  well  as 
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"beasts  ol  burden,"  and  employs  them  in  the  work  of  human 
butcherjs  and  as  instruments  of  oppression  to  others. 


We  have  yet  to  consider  the  last  sentence  in  the  Sketch-^ 
*'  To  prevent  such  woful  degeneracy  on  both  hands,  war  and 
peace  alternately  are  the  only  effectual  means  :  and  these  means 
are  adopted  by  Providence."  That  is,  to  prevent  men  from 
becoming  cither  "beasts  of  prey"  or  "beasts  of  burden," 
"peace  and  war  alternately  are  the  only  effcciuiil  means,  and 
these  means  are  adopted  by  Providence."  At  the  close  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  his  lordship  had  said,  "To  rely  upon 
Providence  in  the  government  of  this  world  is  the  wisdom  of 


man." 


We  have  no  disposition  to  deny  "the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence  i"  but  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Kames,  may 
not  be  quite  so  presumptuous  as  to  deny  the  wisdom  of  God. 

We  freely  admit  that  war  takes  place  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  it  will  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  a  good  end.  But  we  do  not  hence  infer  that  war  is  jus- 
tifiable, nor  that  men  act  wisely  in  appearing  as  its  advocates, 
nor  that  ic  is  wrong  to  attempt  to  exterminate  this  desolating 
scourge  from  the  world. 

There  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  have  escaped  liis  lord- 
ihip*s  recollection,  while  urging  the  Providence  of  God  as  an 
aigument  in  favor  of  the  utility  of  wan  lie  had  before  most  de- 
cidedly censured  the  private  wars  under  the  feudal  system,  as 
^^ brutal  and  blood;*"  He  frankly  acknowledges  that  " human- 
\tf  gaina  nothing  from  wars  of  small  states  in  close  neighbour- 
hood/* Tetsuch  wars  were  for  a  long  time  popular  in  Europe, 
imder  the  same  Providence  which  has  governed  the  world  in 
ages*  Why  then  did  his  lordship  object  to  the  feudal 
as  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  and  still  plead  for  the 
Qodem  mode  of  warfare,  on  the  ground  of  its  taking  place 
under  the  government  of  God.  Did  this  gentleman  suppose 
An  God  had  become  wiser  than  he  w*'as  "  in  the  dark  a^cs^^^ 
when  the  private  wars  prevailed  ?  If  not  why  docs  he  condemn 
ol*the  modes  of  warfare  and  plead  for  the  other  .^ 

Luxury  is  another  thing  which  his  lordship  censures,  as 
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very  injiiri6us  to  mankind,  and  as  the  greatest  eause  of  the  rum 
of  nations.    3ut  have  not  all  the  evils  of  luxury  taken  place 
under  Divine  Providence  ?     Why  then  did  he  reason  against 
luxury  and  in  favor  of  war,  while  both  exist  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  God  f 

All  the  calamities  which  men  bring  on  themselves  by  the 
licentious  indulgence  of  their  lusts  and  passions,  or  which  God 
brings  on  them  for  their  sins,  are  under  the  same  Providence. 
Still  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  subdue  their  lusts,  to  govern  their 
passions,  and  to  reform  their  lives,  that  they  may  esc^e  the 
anger  of  God,  and  the  calamities,  which  unbridled  lusts  and 
passions  tend  to  bring  on  themselves.  The  providence  of 
God  has  connected  ignominy,  disen<;e  and  untimely  death  with 
a  course  of  riot,  dissipaticir,  Jrunkenness  and  debauchery: 
Shall  we  therefore  take  no  pains  to  reform  these  vices,  to  pre- 
vent the  consequent  calamities  ^ 

If  war  may  be  vindicated  as  useful  in  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cy, because  it  takes  place  under  the  government  of  God,  so 
may  every  other  vice  and  calamity.  But  we  are  taught  not 
only  by  the  Bible  but  by  common  sense,  that  war  is  a  moat 
dreadful  evil,  and  also  that  it  never  could  take  place  but  from 
the  vilest  lusts  and  passions  of  men.  Why  then  is  it  not  as 
really  a  duty  to  use  means  for  the  avoidance  of  this  calamity,  as 
any  other  which  results  from  human  wickedness.  If  it  is  pro* 
per  to  use  means  to  persuade  men  not  to  ruin  themselves  by 
luxury,  intemperance,  debauchery,  theft,  robbery,  or  any  other 
course  of  vice,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  use  means  to  per- 
suade them  to  abandon  a  custom  which  embraces  every  species 
of  moral  evil,  and  which  fills  the  world  with  oppression,  mur- 
der and  woe. 

Not  only  has  Lord  Kames  severely  censured  the  feudal 
wars  and  luxury,  but  also  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  pre- 
vailed in  former  ages.  On  this  latter  subject  he  has  said  many 
excellent  things,  and  observed,  with  great  propriety,  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  persecuting  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the 
christian  religion.  Among  other  things  he  says,— ^^  The 
Christian  religion  is  eminent  for  a  spirit  of  meekness^  toleration 
and  brotherly  love;  and  yet  persecution  never  raged  so  furi- 
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ously  in  any  other  religion.  Such  opposition  between  practice 
and  principle,  Is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man." 
ToL  iv.  Note,  p.  421. 

Who  could  have  written  more  pertinently  on  this  point  ? 
Yet  persecutions  and  wars  have  taken  place.under  the  same  Prov- 
idence ;  amd  they  are  equaUy  kostilc  to  that  **  spirit  of  meekness, 
toleration  and  brotherly  love,"  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and 
commended  by  this  writer.  With  respect  to  war  as  well  as 
persecution,  had  there  been  but  one  such  evil,  he  might  have 
said,  **  such  opposition  between  practice  and  principle  is  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man,"  yet  while  he  jiLSt- 
ly  condemned  persecution.  He  boldly  appeared  as  an  advocate 
for  war.  But  ^^  such  inconsistency"  is  not  a  singular  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  man. 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  "Sketch  of  War  and 
Peace  compared.**  But  his  lordship  has  another  argument  in 
favor  of  war,  in  the  "  Sketch  on  the  Origin  ot  Nations,"  which 
is  perhaps  more  plausible,  if  not  more  formidable,  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  reviewed.  This  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

ARGUMENT  VI. 

^What  would  men  be  in  the  supposed  condition  of  univer- 
sal peace^  concord  and  security  i  They  would  rival  the  hare 
or  mouse  in  timidity.  Farewell,  upon  that  supposition,  to 
courage,  magnanimity,  heroism,  and  to  every  passion  which 
ennobles  human  nature !  There  may  perhaps  be  men,  who, 
hugging  themselves  in  security  against  harm,  would  not  be 
altogether  averse  to  such  degeneracy.  But  if  such  men  there 
hCf  I  pray  them  to  reflect,  that  in  the  prot^ress  from  infancy  to 
maturity  all  nations  do  not  ripen  equally.  One  nation  may 
hkvo  arrived  to  the  supposed  perfection  of  society,  before 
anodier  has  advanced  much  beyond  the  savage  state.  What 
WDCurity  hath  the  former  against  the  latter?  Precisely  the 
tame  that  timid  sheep  have  against  hun^rv  wolves."  vol.  i*. 
tfrn  909,  210. 
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ANSWER. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  is 
no  need  of  any  answer  to  the  former  part  of  the  passage  now 
quoted.  I  have  transcribed  it,  that  the  reader  may  see  by  what 
kind  of  reasoning  the  christian  world  has  been  deluded  and  kept 
in  the  dark  on  a  subject  of  infinite  importance.  It  has  already 
been  made  to  appear,  that  war  is  but  ill  adapted  to  improve  the 
human  character,  and  that  there  is  little  danger  of  greater  ^de- 
generacy" by  peace,  than  war  has  occasioned.  It  may  however 
be  true,  that  ^^  in  the  progress  from  infancy  to  maturity,  alt 
nations  do  not  ripen  equally.  One  nation  may  have  arrived 
to  the  supposed  perfection  of  society  before  another  has  advan- 
ced much  beyond  the  savage  state.**  It  then  becomes  a  seri- 
ous question — ^^  What  security  hath  the  former  against  the 
latter?"  To  this  his  lordship  gives  a  short,  impressive  answer 
— -^^  Precisely  the  same  that  timid  sheep  have  against  hungry 
wolves." 

This  answer  is  indeed  calculated  to  alarm  those  who  have 
no  confidence  but  in  an  arm  of  fiesh^  and  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  the  path  of  war  and  blood  is  the  path  of  safety. 
But  to  act  wisely,  we  should  inquire  whether  the  danger  with 
which  we  are  threatened  be  realtor  only  imaginary  ;  and  wheth- 
er the  danger  will  not  be  greater  in  pursuing  the  path  of  war, 
than  in.  adopting  the  path  of  peace. 

*^  Between  two  evils  choose  the  least,"  is  a  maxim  Mror- 
thy  of  regard,  when  natural  evils  only  are  in  view.  Between 
two  moral  evils  we  should  choose  neither ;  and  when  the  choice 
is  between  natural  evil  and  moral  evil,  we  should  ever  place 
our  hope  in  God  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  former,  rather 
than  to  be  guilty  of  the  latter.  For  in  no  case  can  it  be  justi- 
liable  to  sin,  to  avoid  calamity — or  to  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come.  In  the  case  before  us,  both  natural  and  moral  evil  come 
under  consideration. 

But  for  a  moment  let  us  set  aside  the  moral  evils  of  war, 
and  fairly  inquire,  whether  the  plan  of  peace  would  probably 
involve  greater  calamities  than  must  result  from  continuing 
the  custom  of  war.  From  what  have  been  the  consequences 
of  the  popularity  of  war  in  ages  past,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
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what  7vUl  be  the  consequences,  should  it  be  continued  for  ages 
to  come*  If  an  attempt  to  abolish  war  will  not  involve  great* 
er  calamities,  than  a  continuance  of  the  custom,  the  attempt 
should  certainly  be  made ;  because  war  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
tinued but  by  a  constant  course  of  the  most  egregious  wicked- 
ness. 

The  history  of  Christendom  incontestably  proves  that  the 
custom  of  war  does  not  secure  a  people  from  tnvasion^calamlty 
and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  this  custom  has  been  almost  perpet- 
ually inflicting  on  one  nation  after  another,  convulsion,  misery, 
and  death.  Suppose  that  50  years  ago  all  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom had  united  in  a  solemn  league  for  the  abolition  of  war : 
Is  there  the  least  probability,  that  they  would  have  suffered 
greater  calamities  from  the  injustice  and  ferocity  of  other  na- 
tions, than  they  have  inflicted  on  each  other  by  continuing  the 
dreadful  custom  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  number  of  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed  on 
the  plan  of  peace,  that  have  been  sacrificed  in  supporting  war  ? 
Could  the  most  savage  people  have  dealt  worse  with  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom,  than  they  have  dealt  with  each  other? 
And  would  not  a  fifth  part  qf  the  property,  which  has  been  ex- 
pended and  destroyed  by  their  murderous  wars,  have  been 
sufficient  to  preserve  peace  with  every  nation  on  earth  ?  It  is 
presumed  that  no  intelligent  and  candid  person  will  say,  that 
the  nations  of  Christendom  would  have  probably  su&ered  great- 
er calamities  had  they  unitedly  renounced  the  custom  of  war 
M)  years  ago,  than  they  have  actually  suffered  in  supporting  the 
custom. 

If  we  now  bring  to  view  the  enormous  amount  of  moral 
evOy  guilt  and  depravity,  which  has  resulted  from  continuing 
the  custom  for  the  last  50  years,  who  in  his  senses  would  dare 
to  say,  that  peace  would  have  been  worse  than  war?  Will 
any  one  say  this,  who  has  the  least  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
disdple  of  the  Prince  of  peace  ? 

Should  the  nations  of  Christendom  agree  to  abolish  the 
custom  of  war,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  exposed  to  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
But  wouM  it  not  be  a  hundred  fold  less  expensive  to  preserve 
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peace  with  the  Indians  than  to  support  the  custom  of  war  i 
The  Indians  generally  make  war  for  revenge,  and  not  for  con- 
quest or  glory  like  their  more  bloody  brethren,  called  Christ* 
ians.  Let  the  Indians  be  treated  with  truly  Christian  kindness 
—let  a  just  and  pacific  spirit  be  uniformly  manifested  towards 
them — ^let  suitable  efforts  be  made  to  change  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  war/ and  let  them  in  all  respects  be  treated  as  breth- 
ren and  friends ;  then  we  shall  have  but  little  to  fear  from  their 
ferocity.  From  the  experiment  which  was  actually  made  by 
William  Penn,  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania— -and  the  seventy 
years'  peace  which  resulted  from  his  benevolent  and  pacific 
principles— -we  are  entitled  to  this  conclusion ; — that  the  In« 
dians  are  a  people  who  may  be  won  by  kindness^  and  with  whom 
peace  may  be  maintained  on  Christian  principles. 

Had  all  the  first  settlers  of  these  states  possessed  the  pacific 
principles  and  spirit  of  William  Penn,  and  had  such  principles 
been  maintained  by  all  their  successors,  the  disgraceful  history  of 
murderous  wars  between  Christians  and  Indians  would  never 
have  been  written.  Nay  on  such  principles,  access  might 
probably  have  been  had  to  the  minds  of  the  savages,  and  much 
more  done  in  converting  them  to  Christianity.  But  while 
professed  Christians  are  more  blood-thirsty  than  the  savages 
themselves,  what  ground  have  they  to  hope  for  success  in  their 
attempts  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  Indian  tribes* 
Every  page  in  their  history  as  warring  Christians,  is  a  contra- 
diction to  the  religion  they  profess,  and  goes  to  prove^  that 
however  excellent  the  gospel  may  be  in-  itself,  it  has  failed  of 
producing  in  them  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love. 

If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  should  adopt  pacific  principles, 
they  would  probai)Iy  be  as  secure  in  respect  to  other  nations, 
as  we  should  be  in  respect  to  the  Indians.  And  if  this  be  true, 
their  security  would  be  far  greater  than  it  now  is,  with  all 
their  warring  disposition  and  warring  apparatus. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  there  will  always  be  ambitious  indi^ 
viduals  in  Christendom,  who  will  disturb  the  peace  of  nations 
in  pursuit  of  military  fame ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  security 
against  such  men,  but  by  supporting  the  custom  of  war. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  the  custom  of  war  depends  entirefy 
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#fi  popular  opinion;  and  it  will  of  course  cease  when  it  ceases 
to  be  popular.  Scrip  this  abominable  custom  of  its  false  and 
delusive  glory— let  it  be  exhibited  in  all  its  murderous  and 
desolating  deformities,  as  a  custom  which  involves  every  thing 
hateful  and  wicked-^let  such  abhorrence  be  excited  against 
it,  as  is  now  felt  for  the  less  odious  ^^  slave  trade  :^'— then  there 
will  be  no  more  opportunity  to  acquire  fame  by  military  con-> 
quests,  than  there  now  is  by  highway  robbery.  Of  course  the 
most  common  and  most  powerful  motive  to  military  exploits 
will  cease  to  operate  ;  and  ambitious  men  will  be  constrained 
to  adopt  some  other  road  to  fame. 

When  private  wars  among  noblemen  were  popular^  they 
were  Jrequent^  and  threatened  to  depopulate  Europe.  They 
have  lost  their  popularity  and  the  custom  is  dead.  Indeed  it 
died  a  natural  death,  by  losing  its  breath  of  popular  applause* 
In  the  same  manner  the  custom  of  public  war  will  die^  when 
its  popularity  is  destroyed.  For  breath  is  not  more  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  animal  life,  than  popularity  is  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  national  wars.  And  when  war  shall  have  lost  its 
imaginary  glory,  ambitious  men  will  cease  in  this  way  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  v^orld.  For  such  men  will  not  fight 
for  glor>',  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  glory  to  fight. 

But  suppose  that  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  custom  of 
war,  there  should  be  many  instances  of  carnage  among  those 
of  a  peaceful  character:  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  btrlieve  that 
the  amount  would  be  a  twentieth  part  so  great,  as  must  result 
from  continuing  the  custom.  Professed  duellists  fall  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  while  men  of  peaceful  character  are  unmolest- 
ed. So  nations  which  glory  in  war,  will  often  be  engaged  in 
the  dreadful  work.  But  let  them  adopt  pacific  principles,  and 
avow  a  decided  abhorrence  of  war,  and  they  will  seldom  be 
disturbed.  If  a  duellist  should  send  a  challenge  to  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  society  of  Friends,  or  of  the  soci- 
ety  of  Shakers,  his  conduct  would  be  despised  even  by  gende- 
men  of  his  own  class.  On  the  same  general  principle,  warring 
nadons  would  forbear  to  make  war  on  a  people  who  had  re- 
Boonced  the  fighting  character,  and  were  disposed  to  suffer 
wrong,  rather  than  to  do  wrong,  or  to  render  evil  for  evil. 
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The  things  which  have  been  already  mentionedf  may  be 
Kgarded  as  in  some  measure  an  answer  to  the  question— -What 
seairity  would  a  peaceful  nation  have  against  those  of  a  war- 
ring, savage  character  ?  But,  as  a  Christian,  I  may  add— - 
There  is  ground  to  hope  that  if  a  nation  should  adopt  the  pa- 
cific principles  of  the  gospel,  the  '^God  of  peace"  would  be- 
friend and  protect  them*  By  this,  however,  is  not  intended, 
that  we  are  to  expect  miraculous  interference  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  peaceful  nation*  But  when  the  ways  of  a  nation 
are  such  as  to  please  the  Lord,  he  can  without  recourse  to 
miracles,  so  order  events,  that  even  their  enemies  shall  be  at 
peace  with  them.  And  in  general,  nothing  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  disarm  malevolence  and  turn  away  wrath,  than  the 
proper  display  of  a  pacific  spirit. 

Lord  Karnes  supposed  that  a  peaceful  people  would  have 
no  greater  security  against  savage  nations,  than  *^  timid  sheep 
have  against  hungry  wolves."  But  men  do  not  make  war 
for  the  sake  of  drinking  each  other's  blood,  as  wolves  make  war 
on  sheep.  In  men,  the  thirst  for  blood  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends on  a  tkirst  for  fame*  By  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
principles,  and  by  well  conducted  efforts  to  excite  an  abhor- 
rence of  war,  the  number  of  military  "wolves"  will  be  di- 
minished, and  the  thirst  for  blood  will  abate.  War  for  glory 
will  fall  into  disrepute,  and  war  for  plunder  will  be  placed  as 
it  ought  to  be,  on  the  ground  of  highway  robbery  and  piratical 
depredations. 

But  to  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  peace, 
I  would  here  address  some  serious  questions : — Shall  we,  my 
brethren,  uphold  a  diabolical  and  murderous  custom,  which 
converts  professed  Christians  into  "  wolves,"  thrrugh  fear  that 
if  we  become  truly  Christ's  "sheep"  we  shall  be  devoured? 
Shall  we  thus  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  have  "  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,"  and  that  we  have  no  confidence  in  the  good 
Shepherd,  nor  in  the  God  of  our  salvation  \  Is  it  better  for 
Christians  to  support  the  character  of  "  wolves,"  than  to  risk 
the  consequences  of  becoming  truly  Christ's  sheep  ?  Must 
the  professed  sheep  of  Christ  forever  bear  the  character  of 
"  wolves,"  because  there  are  "  wolves"  in  the  world  ?   Shall  thc|y 
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support  the  character  of  "wolves"  till  other  "wolves"  shall 
cease  to  exist  ?     If  so,  xuhen  or  how  will  wars  cease,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ?     Must  Christians  renounce  all  trust  in  God 
and  act  the  part  of  bhodij  meii^  lest  they  should  be  destroyed 
by  other  people  ?     Must  they  be  rivals  to  bloody  men  in  wick- 
edness, lest  they  perish  by  bloody  hands  ?     If  this  be  the  path 
of  duty  and  of  safety,  let  us  renounce  the  gospel,  and  become 
in  profession  as  well  as  practice.  Pagans  or  Mahometans.     But 
if  we  wish  to  retain  the  profession  and  the  hope  of  Christians, 
let  us  become  Christians  in  deed  and  in   truth — in   temper 
and  in  practice — ^by  renouncing  war  and  violence,  and  by  fol- 
lowing the   Prince  of  peace.—"  For  even  hereunto  were  yc 
called ;  because  Christ  also  suffered  forws,  leaving  us  an  exam- 
ple, that  ye  should  follcrw  his  steps.^^     "  Then  said  Jesus  to 
his  disciples,  If  any  man   will  come  after  mc,  let  him  deny 
himself,  and  take  op  his  cross,  and  follow  me.     For  whosoever 
wiU  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  los?  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  save  it." — "  Ami  fear  not  them  who  kill  the 
liody,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him, 
who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell — ^yca,  I  say 
ontoyou,  fear  him*" 
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PllEPARATORY  EVKXTS,  AND  EXCOURACiING  1  VCTS. 

Wbem  any  important  object  is  proposed  to  be  pursued,  mc 
mfuraUy  look  around  and  ask,  what  preparations  have  been  made 
bjr  Providence  i  Is  there  any  thing  already  in  existence  which  is 
cdcalatcdto  encourage  and  favor  the  entcq)rizc  ?  or  any  thing 
vhidi  may  easily  be  made  subservient,  and  readily  called  into 

'Operation  f 

By  careful  inquiry  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  God  has 
h^g  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  proposition  which  is  now 
made-^Aff  abolition  of  war.  The  rapid  progress  of 
and  the  tremendous  calamities  of  war,  in  the  last  60 
have  been  designed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men 
is  now  proposed.  But  this  is  not  all ;  within  that 
pBit4mTaBtoumber  of  religious,  moral,  charitable  and  humane 
have  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
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These  in  their  natural  tendency  must  all  be  auxiliaries  to  the 
object  now  in  view ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  give  them  a  direction 
which  will  render  them  doubly  subservient  and  useful. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  become  both  numerous  and 
respectable.  They  have  always  been  opposed  to  war.  By  a 
letter  from  a  worthy  gentleman  of  that  sect  it  appears,  "  that  on 
this  continent  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  Congregations  of 
Friends.^'  And  such  is  their  situation  in  the  several  states, 
their  intimate  connexion,  their  stated  meetings  and  their  meth- 
od of  intercourse,  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  afford  abun- 
dant aid  in  any  cause  which  meets  their  approbation  ;  and  in  the 
present  case  their  disposition  will  not  be  questioned  by  those 
who  know  them. 

From  the  known  sentiments  and  general  character  of  the 
jVIoravians  or  United  Brethren,  we  cannot  doubt  their  hearty 
concurrence,  and  faithful  exertions. 

May  we  not  also  hope  that  the  numerous  clerical  associa- 
tions of  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists,  have  all  been  formed  by  Providence  "/cr 
^uch  a  time  as  thhy^  and  for  the  great  object  now  before  us  ? 
What  object  can  be  pursued  in  their  meetings  more  impor- 
tant or  more  becoming  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? 
Surely  associations  of  ministers  should  be  peace  associa- 
tions. To  them  wc  seriously  propose  the  object,  and  we  hope 
that  no  arguments  will  be  needful  to  insure  their  concurrence. 

We  may  now  concisely  state  some  other  encouraging  facts* 

At  tlie  very  time  the  "  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of 
War"  was  in  the  {.rtss  in  this  countrj',  the  commissioners  at 
Ghent  were  forming  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  "  Review*'  pro- 
posed as  a  "  Remedy"  for  war,  that  such  questions  between 
governments  as  could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation,  should  be 
referred  to  a  high  court  apix)inted  for  that  purpose.  The  com- 
missioners devised  a  similar  plan  for  settling  the  questions  still 
in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  To 
any  person  of  common  discernment  it  must  be  evident,  that  the 
plan  tliey  devised  may  be  extended  to  any  questions  of  contro- 
versy between  diifcrent  governments,  and  entirely  preclude  the 
fretended  necessity  of  war. 
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MoTCOver,  it  appears  that  in  diiTerent  states  and  nations, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  God  has  been  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Christians  to  this  subject.  Soon  after  the  ^*  Solemn  Re- 
view*^ was  published  in  Massachusetts,  a  very  valuable  work 
appeared  b  New  York,  entitled  ^'  War  inconsistent  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  inhuman,  unwise,  and  crimi- 
nal.** We  have  also  seen  two  excellent  sermons,  entitled  "  Tlie 
life  of  man  inviolable  by  the  laws  of  Christ.'*  These  were  de- 
livered at  Colchester,  in  Connecticut,  March  19, 1815,  by  Kev. 
Aaron  Cleveland. 

We  have  also  the  happiness  to  state,  that  a  short  but  well 
written  **  Essay  on  the  impolicy  of  war,  by  William  Pitt  Scar- 
gitt,''  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  London,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  author,  to  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Chan- 
ning  of  Boston.  Mr.  Scargill,  it  appears,  had  not  heard  that 
the  subject  was  under  examination  in  this  country.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  letter  was,  to  give  notice  that  it  had  been  taken  up 
in  Great  Britain,  and  to  excite  to  similar  exertions  among  us. 
The  letter  was  dated  June  1,  1815. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe  that  a  copy  of  the  ^^  Sol- 
emn Review'*  was  sent  to  England,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  Wilberforce,  bearing  date  April  13,  1815.  The  do 
ugp  cxf  this  letter  was  to  excite  the  attention  of  that  worthy 
gentleman,  and  some  others,  to  the  object  proposed  in  the  '^  Sol- 
Mm  Review"— -the  writer  not  knowing  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  had  recently  been  published  in  Great  Britain,  or  that  any 
Menuon  had  been  already  excited  in  that  country. 

This  remarkable  coincidence  of  events,  impressions,  and  cf- 

ivtS|  maty  afiurd  ground  of  hope,  that  God  is  engaged  in  the 

for  the  abolition  of  war,  and  that  the  exertions  of  the 

of  peace  will  not  be  in  vain. 

"^     The  subject  was  also  explicitly  and  respectfully  rccoiu- 

s.4Midcd  to  the  consideration  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 

^(|MIic  Election  Sermon  the  present  year,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flint 

^•iltiliridgewater:   and  the  following  motion  was  made  in  the 

•c^JKlMIGbmetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers,"  by 

Ae  Rw.  Dr»  Worcester  of  Salem  ; — ^^  That  a  commi:tee  of 

ivt  W  tppointcd  to  consider,  whether  it  is  expedient  for  thi** 
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Convention  to  adopt  any  niea[!5ure,  or  measures}  and  if  any, 
whaty  to  correct  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  war*" 

The  motion  was  adopted  without  opposition)  and  the  com- 
mittee api)ointed  were  Dr*  Worcester  of  Salem,  Mr.  Channing 
of  Boston,  Dn  Kirkland,  President  of  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
Foster  of  Brighton,  and  Dr.  Osgood  of  Medford. 

In  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Massacbu* 
setts  Bible  Society,  the  subject  was  brought  to  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — 

"  We  have  ever  esteemed  it  one  of  the  happiest  eflfects  of 
Bible  Societies,  that  they  tend  to  unite  Christians  of  all  nations ; 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  they  will  awaken  in  Christians  univer- 
sally so  strong  a  sense  of  the  near  relation  which  they  sustain 
to  each  other,  and  of  their  obligations  to  mutual  love  and  kind- 
ness, that  wars  between  communities  which  profess  the  religion 
of  Christ  will  be  more  and  more  abhorred,  as  most  unnatural 
and  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  holy  and  pacific  name 
which  they  bear." — ^*'  May  the  time  soon  arrive  when  Chris- 
tians of  every  nation  will  speak  on  this  subject,  in  a  language 
which  every  government  will  be  forced  to  hear  and  to  obey." 

These  facts  have  been  collected  to  prove  to  our  readers, 
that  the  God  of  peace  is  at  woik  for  the  abolition  of  war,  and 
that  he  is  stirring  up  one  after  another  fearlessly  to  plead  his 
cause  in  the  most  public  manner ;  and  men  too  whose  talents 
and  influence,  when  combined  in  a  good  cause,  promise  the 
most  happy  results.  The  object  in  view  is  not  of  a  party 
nature ;  ic  embraces  the  best  interests  of  every  sect  and  every 
nation,  in  which  there  are  lives  to  ht  preserved  or  souls  to  be 
»avcd» 


V  RKCENT  «  PEQLARATION'*  OF  THE  CONGRESS  AT  \TENN^ 

IMPROVED. 

It  falls  within  the  design  of  The  Friend  of  Peace,  to  re- 
mark on  such  occurrences,  either  in  the  political  or  religious 
world,  as  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  general  object.  The 
late  "  Declaration"  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna  on  the  subject  of 
tlxe  •'  African  slave  trade,"  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
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progi't;s3ul  liglu  iu  Kuiope  ;  and  it  contaii.s'jbsei-vationsivhich 
arc  applicable  to  the  custum  of  war.  It  also  sug^stA  some  of 
the  meani  by  whicli  war  may  be  abullshcd,  and  affords  (p-ound 
to  hope  that  exertions  for  the  desirable  event  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

The  American  Revolution  was  overruled  by  Provitlence, 
and  made  the  means  of  exciting  inquiry  and  difl'using  light 
respecting  the  inhumanity  of  the  traflic  in  ''slaves  and  soul^ 
of  men."  While  profeasedly  contending  for  libfrtij  and  tli:; 
natural  rights  of  men,  refltcting  minds  cuutd  not  fail  to  take 
into  view  the  sl-izie  tradr,  and  to  stc  the  inconsistency  of  con- 
tending for  their  own  freedom,  :.iid  at  the  same  time  tolera- 
tingand  supporting  a  dreadful  commerce  for  enslaving  om 
fellow  beings<  The  reflections  and  inquiries  thus  produced 
bully  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  subject  was  next  taken  up  in  Great  Dritain ;  and 
after  ■  long  conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  the  light  tii- 
umphed,  and  the  point  was  carried  in  the  British  Parliament. 
"Die  Father  of  lights  gave  effect  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
1  few  men,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  bt'came  so  enlight- 
ened, that  they  abolished  a  commerce  which  they  had  long 
regarded  as  justiGnblc,  lucrative  and  even  necessary.  Xow 
that  people  have  such  an  atihorrence  of  this  traffic,  that  tlic>' 
onoDt  rcat  easy  until  it  shall  have  been  abolished  by  all  the 
EuTDpean  govemmcnta.  By  dieir  influence  iliu  subject  was 
bmugbt  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  what  is  the  result ': 
Ve  behold  a  "  Declaration"  in  behulf  of  all  the  powerful  na- 
tion of  Europe,  piuporting  tliat  the  slave  trade  "has  been 
(Cprded  by  just  and  enlightened  men  iu  all  ages  as  repugnant 
principles  of  humanity  and  universal  morality" — that  it 
^"AKOurge  which  has  desolated  Africa,  ilegraded  Europe 
humanity"— "that  at  last  the  jnililic  voice  in  all 
countries  has  demanded  it  ::hoii1d  be  suppressed  as 
pOMible**— >' that  this  is  a  measure  particularly  worthy 
a"— "that  they  are  animated  with  a  desire 
'^  every  means  in  their  power  in  the  most  prompt 
execution  of  the  measure  "  and  that  this  is  "  a 
whkh  the  fiiud  triumph  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
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monuments  of  the  age  that  undertobk  it,  and  which  shall  have 
gloriously  carried  it  into  effect.'' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  such 
the  progress  of  light  on  this  subject  since  the  American  Rev- 
oluuon.  The  spark  which  resulted  from  that  dreadful  collision 
has  been  gradually  increasing,  till  at  length  it  has  illuminated 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom.  ^  Behold  how  great  a  matter 
a  little  fire  kindleth  i** 

Let  it  now  be  considered  that  the  custom  of  war  is  as  per* 
fectly  unnecessary,  unjust  and  inhuman  as  the  slave  trade ; 
that  while  the  slave  trade  has  destroyed  and  distressed  its 
thousands  and  its  tens  of  thousands,  the  custom  of  war  has 
destroyed  and  distressed  its  millions  and  its  tens  of  millions  ; 
that  war  has  not  only  "desolated  Africa  and  degraded  Europe^*' 
but  has  eclipsed  the  light  of  Christianity,  stained  with  blood 
the  Christian  name,  **  afflicted  humanity''  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  filled  the  world  with  crimes  and  woes.  Let  it  also 
be  considered  that  the  custom  of  war  as  really  depends  on 
popular  opinion,  as  the  slave  trade  ever  did,  and  that  it  may 
be  abolished  by  similar  means.  What  then  ought  to  be  our 
feelings,  our  prayers,  our  hopes  and  our  exertions  relating  to 
this  tremendous  scourge  and  curse  of  nations  ? 

As  the  Revolution  in  America  was  overruled  by  God  for 
the  dawn  and  diffusion  of  light  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
80  the  late  unhappy  contest  between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain,  may  be  overruled  for  the  diffusion  of  light  on  the 
subject  of*  war.  And  should  there  be  suitable  exertions  on 
the  part  of  professed  Christians  in  the  two  countries,  the  way 
may  soon  be  prepared  for  another  European  Congress  to  pro- 
nounce as  decisive  a  doom  on  the  custom  of  war,  as  the  recent 
Congress  has  done  on  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  50  years  ago  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  as 
popular  in  Europe  and  America,  as  war  is  at  the  present 
dme  i  Is  there  not  now  in  this  country  a  far  greater  number 
of  "just  and  enlightened  men"  who  are,  on  principle,  decided- 
ly opposed  to  war,  than  there  was  50  years  ago  opposed  to 
the  slave  trade?  Would  not  a  serious  attempt  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  at  that  period,  have  met  with  ten  times 
the  opposition  that  the  attempt  for  tiie  abolition  of  war  now 
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doei  ?  Whtre  ia  the  godly  minister  of  any  »ect,  or  where  is 
the  maa  renowDcd  for  talents  and  virtue,  who  has  attended 
to  the  subject,  that  fctls  any  disposition  to  oppose  the  efforts 
for  the  abolition  of  war  i  Truly  we  have  not  heard  of  so 
many  as  three  respectable  opponents,  among  all  who  have  read 
what  has  been  written  on  the  suhject.  Was  there  ever  a  sub- 
ject brouj^t  forward  in  our  country,  so  novel  and  half  so  inter- 
esting, which  met  with  so  little  opposition  i  May  we  not 
then  humbly  hope  in  God,  that  in  less  than  50  years  front  this 
time,  our  country  will  be  as  free  from  war  advocates,  as  it  nou- 
is  from  adTocates  for  the  African  commerce  in  staves  i 

With  what  abhorrence  would  the  people  of  these  states  now 
reg^d  a  proposition  to  revive  the  abolished  slave  trade  !  What 
odium  would  a  man  bring  on  himself  who  should  propose  and 
urge  such  a  prt^ect!  In  a  Ught  not  less  odious  will  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  Tevival  of  the  tra^c  in  blood  soon  be  regarded,  if 
Christiana  should  not  be  deficient  in  their  exertions.  Say  not 
"there  is  a  lion  in  the  way;" — the  cause  is  the  Lord*s,and  his 
pice  and  his  arm  are  all-sufHcient. 

Tliis  article  may  be  closed  by  an  extract  from  the  conclu- 
■In  of  the  late  pamphlet  from  London,  by  Mr.  Scargill: — 
"  Would  it  not  then  be  desirable  to  form  associations  in  every 
piRoftbe  kingdom,  whose  object  should  be  to  raise  a  little 
fad  for  the  necessary  expenses  attending  such  unions,  and 
0  time  «MociatioDS  should  use  their  best  endeavours  to  Im- 
•  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  the  desirableness 
fl  practicability  of  abolishing  the  system  of  War  altogether, 
d  the  ministers  of  rcli^on  make  a  better  use  of  their  pul- 
n  to  inculcate  from  them  the  ductriue  of  Jesus  Christ — 
nine  of  peace  ?■  — 
"  Nor  let  us  imagine  that  associations  for  this  benevolent 
e  will  be  confined  to  this  country  ;  the  friends  of  human- 
l  religion  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in  every  quarter  oi 
^  would  cheerfully  contribute  their  assistance  to  an  ob> 
a  powerful  in  its  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  human  race 

e  ^e  comforts  of  mankind." 
t  Christians  in  the  United  States  awake,  take  courage, 
ido^likewiac." 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tire  author  of  The  Fi'iend  of  Peace  has  i-eceived  aevei*al 
iTspectftil  Icttei's,  fi*oin  which  it  appeal's  that  his  causing  the 
copy  right  of  the  first  Number  to  be  secured,  has  proved  an 
obsti'uction  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  in  respect  to  giving  it 
an  immediate  and  extensive  circulation.  This  has  been  to  him 
a  source  of  mucli  regi-et  and  anxiety.  But  he  thinks  that 
those  who  know  him  and  bis  circumstances,  will  not  impute 
his  conduct  to  any  worse  motive  than  a  desire  for  a  moderate 
comi)cnsation,  which  might  enable  Mm  to  do  justty  and  to 
provide  for  his  ownfamilyf  wliile  lie  was  endeavoring  to  save 
his  countrymen  fi*om  the  expenses,  tlie  sins,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  future  wars.  But  he  has  now  the  pleasure  of  announ- 
cing to  the  public,  that  by  the  benevolence  of  a  number  of 
Gentlemen  of  the  society  of  Friends,  he  is  enabled  to  relinquish 
the  said  copy  riglit ;  which  he  accordingly  does  with  far  greater 
satisfaction  than  he  caoscd  it  to  be  secured*  And  that  there 
may  be  no  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of  this  NumbeFf 
he  has  not  secured  the  copy  right.  Should  any  of  the  friends 
of  peace  in  any  of  the  United  States  wish  to  republish  it,  the 
autlior  will  confide  in  theii'  justice  and  generosity.  Whatever 
they  can  afford  and  shall  fi-eely  bestow,  he  will  gratefully  accept. 

If  this  second  NumbcT  shall  be  approved,  the  third  will 
probably  appear  by  the  fii'st  of  December  next.  The  author 
i-cquests  tlie  friends  of  peace  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  furnish  him,  fi*ee  of  expense,  with  ailicles  of  inteUigence  and 
interesting  facts,  which  may  be  subservient  to  his  general  dc- 
Hign.  PHILO  PACIFICUS* 

BostoUf  Mgust  12,  1815. 
The  publishers  of  « The  Friend  of  Peace''  secured  the 
cojiy  riglit  of  the  fii-st  Number  not  for  tliemst»lves  but  the 
Author  5  and  at  his  request  they  hereby  ivlinquish  the  said 
<opy  right,  that  the  work  may  have  a  fi-ee  and  unembarrassed 
circulation.  CUMMINGS  &  HILLIARD. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 

No.  III. 
THE  HOBEORS  OF  NAPOIXOS'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Tbe  c^ject  of  this  work  is  the  peace  and  salvation  of  man- 
Lmd.  Whether  we  display  the  bteHsinga  of  peace  or  the  evils 
of  war,  tbe  ultimate  purpose  will  be  the  same.  As  men  are 
influcQced  by  motives,  of  good  to  be  enjoyed,  and  of  evils  lo  be 
■voided  or  endured,  such  motives  will  be  exhibited,  to  excite  a 
Inve  of  peace,  and  an  aversion  to  war. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  circulating  correct  histories  of 
die  evils  of  war,  would  have  the  el&ct  to  excite  a  general  ab- 
honcnceof  the  custom.     But  in  the  usual  way  of  writing  such 
lustMies,tbc  horrors  and  distresses  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
i  m  a  such  a  manner  accompanied  with  encomiums  on  the  bra- 
k  voyof  fighdng  men  and  the  glories  of  victory,  that  the  mind  of 
r  is  tUverted  from  the  tremendous  havoc  and  distress. 
t  peiliapa  told  that  a  wonderful  victory  was  obtained  at 
r,  that  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
^tiu»,vktors  could  not  be  less  than  15  or  20,000  ;  and 
•  on  the  aide  of  the  vanquished  was  much  greater. 
It  permitted  todwellon  thenaiacrie&ofsuchascene. 
(I  is  soon  called  to  the  display  of  skill  and  valor  on 
f  die  officers  and  soldiers.     If  the  prepossessions  of 
D  are  in  favor  of  the  victors,  he  will  perhaps  admit 
^  firmat  ii  dac  to  the  enemy,  that  they  fought  with 
g  intrepidity,  and  displayed  heroism  worthy  of  a  bet- 
But  nothing  could  resist  the  valor  of  the  victorious 
In  respect  to  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  the 


writer  consoles  himself  and  his  reader,  with  such  considera? 
tions  as  these :— The  honorable  manner  in  which  the  dead 
and  the  wounded  exposed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their 
country— the  honor  of  the  victory— the  great  advantages  ob« 
tained,  and  the  fact  that  die  loss  was  much  greater  on  die  part 
of  the  enemy.  By  the  time  the  reader  has  attended  to  all  the 
displays  of  heroism,  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  the  glories  of  victory,  he  has  in  a  great  measure 
lost  sight  of  the  horrors  of  the  scene — ^a  sceiie  in  which  acres 
of  ground  were  crimsoned  with  human  blood,  and  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  the  mangled 
limbs  of  wounded  men. 

An  account  of  such  a  battle  in  a  News  Paper,  headed  ^*  A 
Glorious  Victory,"  or  "  Glorious  News,"  would  probably 
leave  a  fainter  impression  on  the  mind,  of  the  horrors*of  the 
scene,  than  another  article  in  the  same  paper  headed — ^  Hor- 
rid Murder,"  containing  particulars  of  the  distress  of  a  sin- 
gle family,  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  one  man  or  woman* 
Yet  both  the  guilt  and  distress  accompanying  the  ^*  Glorious 
Victory"  may  have  been  ten  thousand  times  greater,  than 
that  which  accompanied  the  '^  Horrid  Murder."  Indeed 
the  narratives  of  bloody  battles  are  often  so  embellished  with 
feats  of  valor,  heroism  and  glory,  that  they  leave  on  the  minds 
of  the  gay  and  inconsiderate  little  more  impression  of  guilt 
or  distress,  than  a  brilliant  account  of  a  horse  race* 

Two  histories  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia  have  ar- 
rived in  this  country.  One  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  enti- 
tled **  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  during  the 
year  1812  :"  The  other  by  Eugene  Labaume,  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Engineers,  &c.  &c.  entitled  ^  A  circum- 
stantial Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia."  Porter  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  and  Labaume  on  the  side  of  the 
French.  These  two  historians  sometimes  diiFer  in  their  ac- 
counts of  batdes,  but  they  agree  in  pronouncing  the  war  ^^  t^n- 
Jusf^  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 

From  the  two  Narratives  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
following  accounts  will  be  given,  and  generally  in  the  language 


of  one  or  other  of  the  historians.  A  concise  view  of  that  ex- 
pedition is  all  that  can  be  expected.  As  the  object  will  be  to 
excite  a  just  aversion  to  war,  no  pains  will  be  taken  to  veil  its 
horrors  by  expatiating  on  the  valor  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, or  the  delusive  glories  by  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied. Neither  will  any  false  coloring  be  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  scenes  as  more  dreadful  than  they  really  were.  The 
object  will  be  to  exhibit  the  horrors  of  the  campaign  in  a 
flaked form^  for  the  contemplation  of  the  reader. 

Napoleon  left  Paris  in  May  ;  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  grand  army  in  Poland,  June  16 ;  and  commenced  hostili- 
ties 00  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  The  events  from  this 
time  prior  to  the  battle  at  Smolensko  will  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

In  the  following  Narrative  the  paragraphs  under  P.  will  be 

taken  from  Porter;  those  under  L.  from  Labaume.  The 
reader  may  therefore  continually  know  whose  account  he  is 
reading. 

As  all  the  nations  concerned  in  that  war  were  professed 
(Arisiiansj  some  motto  will  be  prefixed  to  each  article,  which 
iikt  reader  is  requested  to  keep  in  view  while  reading  what 
feOowa. 
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BATTLE  OF  SMOLENSKO  * 

•*  This  is  my  commandment^  that  ye  love  one  another^  as  I 
hane  loved  you. 

•*  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples ^  if  ye 
wss  hve  one  to  another  /"     Messiah. 

..A  ^  On  the  morning  of  August  17th  there  was  an  awful 
The  armies  of  two  vast  empires  stood  gazing  at  each 
m  if  studying  where  to  strike  the  mortal  blow.    At 
die  silence  of  meditated  death  was  broken.     From  the 
point  of  the  Russian  right  to  tliat  of  the  left,  fire  froitn 
cannon  poured  destruction  amid  the  enemy's  ranks. 
discharges  of  musketry,  which  ran  along  the  front,  se- 
ttle giias  with  a  horrible  carnage. 


"  The  attack  of  the  French  was  not  less  vigorous  or  terrific. 
Their  numerous  artillery  gave  bloody  answer  to  that  of  the 
Russian  position  ;  whilst  their  multitude  and  concentrating 
movements,  bore  along  upon  their  adversaries  with  a  force 
that  seemed  formed  to  sweep  all  before  them. — ^The  battle 
bow  raged  with  the  most  desperate  fury.  In  spite  of  a  dread- 
ful fire  from  the  Russian  artillery  y  the  enemy  pushed  on  to  the 
entrenched  suburbs,  and  in  the  very  mouths  of  the  guns  at- 
tacked the  Russian  troops  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet*  The 
havoc  on  both  sides  was  prodigious.  The  earth  was  covered 
with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  For  upwards  of  two  hours 
the  bloody  conflict  was  maintained.  At  last  their  movements 
were  impeded  by  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  and  finding  that 
hostile  troops  pressed  upon  their  thinned  ranks,  the  Russians 
retired  to  Smolensko.*' 

Such  was  the  carnage  in  the  suburbs* 

*^  The  city  now  became  the  immediate  object  of  attack.-— 
The  dreadful  hours  of  destruction  rolled  on,  and  the  ruin  and 
death  of  thousands  became  the  horrible  marks  of  French  ag- 
gression.    Hosts  continued  to  fall  on  both  sides. 

^^  The  interior  of  this  once  beautiful  and  flourishing  capital 
began  to  present  a  scene  heart  rending  to  the  eye  of  a  common 
spectator.  Every  magazine  was  destroyed,  every  edifice  fired 
which  could  offer  the  means  of  resource  to  the  enemy. 

^^  No  person  can  describe  the  rage  of  Napoleon  on  behold- 
ing the  spectacle  which  presented  itself.  To  preserve  some 
means  for  quartering  his  troops  he  ordered  every  exertion  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  men  employed  gave 
themselves  little  trouble  in  their  duty^— and  entering  the  hous- 
es and  churches,  pillaged  whatever  valuable  they  found,  and 
murdered  wiih  the  most  unheard  of  cruelties  all  whom  acci* 
dent  or  attachment  to  their  native  city  had  left  in  their  pas- 
sage."    From  p.  Ill  to  116. 

Labaumc  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Smolensko,  but 
arrived  soon  after.     He  says — 

i.  "  August  1 9th  we  entered  Smolensko  by  the  suburb  that 
is  built  along  by  the  bank  of  the  river.     In  every  direction  we 


marched  over  scattered  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  Palaces,  siiU 
burning,  oiFered  to  our  sight  only  walls  half  destroyed  by  the 
flames ;  and  thick  among  the  fragments  were  the  blackened 
carcases  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.— -The  few  houses  'that 
remained  were  completely  filled  by  the  soldier}',  while  at  the 
door  stood  the  miserable  proprietor  deploring  the  death  of  his 
children  and  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  The  churches  alone  af- 
forded some  consolation  to  the  unhappy  victims  who  had  no 
other  shelter. — On  one  side  was  an  old  man  just  expiring. 
On  the  other  an  infant  whose  feeble  cries,  the  mother,  worn 
down  with  grief,  was  endeavoring  to  hush,  and  while  she  pre- 
sented it  with  the  breast,  her  tears  dropped  fast  upon  it.  In 
the  midst  of  this  desolation  the  passage  of  the  army  into  the 
interior  of  the  town  formed  a  striking  contrast.  On  one  side 
was  seen  the  abject  submission  of  the  conquered — on  the 
other  the  pride  attendant  on  victor}''.  The  former  had  lost 
their  all — the  latter,  rich  with  spoils  and  ignorant  of  defeat, 
marched  proudly  on  to  the  sound  of  warlike  music/'  pp. 
9r,  98. 
Was  it  thus  that  Christ  loved  his  disciples  ! 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BORODINO. 

^  See  hotv  these  Christians  love  one  oftotherJ*^     Pagans. 

**  The  night  passed  slowly  over  the  wakeful  heads  of  the 
impatient  combatants.  The  morning  of  the  7th  of  September 
at  length  broke,  and  thousands  beheld  the  dawn  for  the  last 
time.  The  moment  was  arrived  when  the  dreadful  discharge 
of  two  thousand  cannon  was  to  break  the  silence  of  expecta- 
tion, and  arouse  at  once  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

**  General  as  the  attack  seemed,  the  corps  of  Prince  Bagra- 
tion  had  to  sustain  the  accumulating  weight  of  nearly  half  the 
French  army  ;  and  the  determination  shown  by  its  cavalry  was 
ao  desperate,  that  they  charged  even  up  to  the  very  mouths  of 
the  Russian  guns.  Whole  regiments  of  them,  both  horses  and 
men,  were  swept  down  by  the  cannon  shot ;  and  all  along  the 
front  of  Bagration's  line  rose  a  breast  work  of  dead  and  dying. 


^  Napoleon  ordered  up  fifty  additional  pieces  of  artillery, 
•and  a  fresh  division  of  infantry,  with  several  regiments  of 
dragoons,  lliis  new  force  rushed  on  over  the  bodies  of  their 
fallen  countrymen  and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  checked 
until  they  reached  the  parapets  of  the  Russian  works.  Their 
vigorous  onset  overturned  with  fierce  slaughter  every  thing 
that  opposed  them,  and  obliged  Bagration  to  fall  back  nearer 
to  the  second  line  of  the  army. 

"  The  rage  of  battle  at  this  crisis  was  not  to  be  des- 
cribed. The  thunder  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillery  was 
answered  by  the  discharge  of  an  equal  number  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians.  A  veil  of  smoke  shut  out  the  combatants  from 
the  sun,  and  left  them  no  other  light  to  pursue  the  work  of 
death  than  the  flashes  of  musketry,  which  blazed  in  every  di- 
rection, llie  sabres  of  40,000  dragoons  met  each  other,  and 
clashed  in  the  horrid  gloom  ;  and  thebristling  points  of  count* 
less  bayonets,  bursting  through  the  rolling  vapor,  strewed  the 
earth  with  heaps  of  slain,  p.  152. 

^^  Such  was  the  scene  for  an  extent  of  many  wersts,  and  the 
dreadful  contest  continued  without  cessation  until  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Thus  closed  that  memorable  day,  and 
with  it  terminated  the  lives  of  eighty  thousand  human  be- 
ings.—-The  horses  which  lay  on  the  ground  from  right  to  left; 
numbered  full  25,000.'*    From  p.  147  to  154. 

X.  ^^  The  next  day,  says  Labaume,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  returned  to  the  field  of  battle.-— In  the  space  of  a 
square  league  almost  every  spot  was  coveredwith  the  killed  and 
wounded.  On  many  places  the  bursting  of  the  shells  had  pro- 
miscuously heaped  toget!her  men  and  hoi-ses.— But  the  most 
horrid  spectacle  was  the  interior  of  the  ravines ;  almost  all  the 
wounded  who  were  able  to  drag  themselves  along  had  taken 
refuge  there,  to  avoid  the  shot.  These  miserable  wretches 
heaped  one  upon  another,  and  almost  suffocated  with  blood, 
uttering  the  most  dreadful  groans,  and  invoking  death  with 
piercing  cries,  eagerly  besought  us  to  put  an  end  to  their  tor- 
ments." pp.  148, 149. 

Sec  how  these  Christians  murder  one  another ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MOSCOW. 

**  Love  ivorkcth  no  ill  to  his  neighbor.^'*     Paul* 

"  Be  ye  therefore  merciful^  as  your  Father  aho  is  mercifuL^^ 

Messiah. 
That  the  French  might  be  deprived  of  a  place  of  refuge  and 
means  of  subsistence,  the  Russians  determined  to   abandon 
and  to  destroy  their  great  and  ancient  city. 

P.  "  On  the  14th  of  September  at  midday  the  enemy  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  of  Moscow.  His  advanced  guards 
entered  the  gates  with  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  conquest* 
The  troops  moved  towards  the  Kremlin.  A  part  of  the  self- 
devoted  citizens  had  taken  refuge  there ;  and,  closing  the 
gates,  desperately  attempted  its  defence.  The  gates  were  in- 
stantly forced,  and  the  brave  victims  of  patriotism  massacred 
upon  the  fioor  of  their  ancient  fortress. 

^*  Scarcely  had  the  murderous  act  been  perpetrated,  when 
the  pyres  of  loyalty  were  lighted,  and  Moscow  appeared  at 
different  quarters  in  flames.     The  French  troops  as  they  pour- 
ed into  the  devoted  city  had  spread  themselves  in  ever}'  dircc- 
tion  in  search  of  plunder ;  and  in  their  progress  they  commit- 
ted ontrages  so  horrid  on  the  persons  of  all  whom  they  dis- 
covered, that  fathers,  desperate  to  save   their  children  from 
pollution,  would  set  fire  to  their  place  of  refuge,  and  find  a 
sorer  asylum  in  its  flames* 

*^  The  streets,  the  houses,  the  cellars,  flowed  with  blood,  and 
were  filled  with  violation  and  carnage.  Manhood  seemed  to 
be  lost  in  the  French  soldier  ;  for  nothing  was  to  be  discerned 
JB  liiin  but  the  wild  beast  ravening  for  prey  ;  or  rather  the 
feud  of  hell  gluttoning  himself  in  the  commi?.sion  of  cveiy 
klrible  crime.  Every  corps  of  the  army  marching  in  iVom 
4ie  camp  without  the  barriers  could  prove  the  same  right  to 
|faiderf  as  that  which  had  been  exercised  by  those  whose 
gMMl  fortune  had  sent  them  first  into  the   field  of  pillage. 

NaMX.£ON  had  promised  TnUM   THF.  TKF.ASUUr.S  oi*  3Io«;  - 

cow. 

**  l¥hile  on  his  march,  and  perceiving  the  spires  and  min- 
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arcts  of  Moscow  at  a  distance,  he  poiDted  to  them  and  exclaim- 
ed to  his  followers,  Behold  the  end  of  your  campaign  I  Its  gold 
and  its  plenty  are  yoursJ*^  pp.  181,  182. 

As  Porter  was  on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  some  may  think 
the  account  is  exaggerated.  I  will  therefore  make  some  ex* 
tracts  from  Labaume,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  French. 

£.  '^  The  most  heart-rending  scene  which  my  imagination 
had  ever  eonccived,  far  surpassing  the  most  afflicting  accounts 
in  ancient  or  modern  history,  now  presented  itself  before  our 
eyes.  A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Moscow,  frightened  at 
our  arrival,  had  concealed  themselves  in  cellars  or  secret  re- 
cesses of  their  houses.  As  the  fire  spread  around,  we  saw 
them  rushing  in  despair  from  their  various  asylums.  They 
uttered  no  imprecations,  they  breathed  no  complaint,  but  cany- 
ing  with  them  their  most  precious  elFectS)  fled  before  the 
flames.  Others  of  greater  sensibility,  and  actuated  by  the 
genuine  feelings  of  nature,  saved  only  their  children,  who  were 
closely  clasped  in  their  arms.  Many  old  people,  borne  down 
widi  grief  rather  than  by  age,  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
follow  their  families,  and  expired  near  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  born. 

*^  How  shall  I  describe  the  confusion  and  tumult  when  per- 
mission was  granted  to  pillage  this  immense  city !  Soldiers* 
suttlers,  galley  slaves  and  prostitutes,  eagerly  ran  through 
the  streets,  penetrating  into  the  deserted  palaces,  and  carrying 
away  every  thing  which  could  gratify  their  avarice.— -This 
horrible  pillage  was  not  confined  to  the  deserted  houses  alone, 
but  extended  to  those  which  were  inhabited ;  and  soon  the 
eagerness  and  wantonness  of  the  plunderers,  caused  devasta- 
tions which  almost  equalled  those  occasioned  by  the  conflagra- 
tion. Every  asylum  was  soon  violated  by  the  licentious  troops. 
^*  Towards  evening,  when  Napoleon  no  longer  thought  him- 
self safe  in  the  city,  the  ruin  of  which  seelned  inevitable,  he 
left  the  Kremlin  and  established  himself  with  his  suit  in  the 
castle  at  Pcterskoe.  When  I  saw  him  pass  by  I  could  not 
without  abhorrence,  behold  the  chief  of  a  barbarous  expedi- 
tion, who  evidcnUy  endeavored  to  escape  the  decided  testimo- 
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ny  of  public  iQciignaiion  by  seeking  the  darkest  road.  He 
sought  it  however  in  vain.  On  every  side  the  flames  seemed 
to  pursue  him,  and  their  horrible  and  mournful  glare,  flash- 
ing on  his  guilty  head,  reminded  me  of  the  torches  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  pursuing  the  destined  victims  of  the  fuiies. 

^^  The  generals  likewise  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow.  Li* 
centiousness  then  became  unbounded.  The  soldiers,  ho  long- 
er restrained  by  the  presence  of  their  chiefs,  committed  every 
kind  of  excess.  No  retreat  was  now  safe,  no  place  sufficiently 
sacred  to  aiFord  any  protection  against  their  rapacity. 

^  Nothing  could  equal  the  anguish  which  absorbed  every 
feeliog  heart,  and  which  increased  in  the  dead  of  night  by  the 
cries  of  the  miserable  victims,  who  were  saviigely  murdered, 
or  by  the  screams  of  the  young  females,  who  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  their  weeping  mothers,  and  whose  ineiTectual  strug* 
fjiics  tended  only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  violators. 

*'  Desirous  of  terminating  the  recital  of  this  horrid  catastro- 
phe, for  which  history  wants  expressions,  and  poetry  has 
no  colors,  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence  many  circumstances, 
revoking  to  humanity,  and  merely  describe  the  dreadful  con- 
fusion which  arose  in  our  army,  when  the  fire  had  reached 
cfrcry  part  of  Moscow,  and  the  whole  city  was  become  one 
immense  flame. 

**  A  long  row  of  carriages  was  perceived  through  the  thick 
smoke,  loaded  with  booty.  Being  too  heavily  laden  for  the 
exhausted  cattle  to  draw  them  along,  they  were  obliged  to  halt 
at  every  step,  when  we  heard  the  execrations  of  the  drivers, 
who,  terrified  at  the  surrounding  flames,  endeavored  to  push 
forward,  with  dreadful  outcries.  The  soldiers  were  still  arm- 
ed, d&ligently  employed  in  forcing  open  every  door.  They 
seemed  to  fear  lest  they  should  leave  one  house  untouched.— 
In  spite  of  the  extreme  peril  which  threatened  them,  the  love 
of  plunder  induced  our  soldiers  to  brave  every  danger.  Stim- 
dated  by  an  irresistible  desire  of  pillage,  they  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  flames.  They  waded  in  blood,  treading 
upon  the  dead  bodies  without  remorse,  whilst  the  ruins  of  the 
houses,  mixed  with  burning  coals,  fell  thick  on  their  murder- 
ous hands* 
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v^ September  17.  I  witnessed  the  mast  dreadful  and  the 
most  aiFecting  scenes  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive^  namely, 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  drawing  upon  some  mean  vehicles  all 
that  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  conflagration.  The 
soldiers  having  robbed  them  of  their  horses,  the  men  and 
women  were  slowly  and  painfully  dragging  along  these  little 
carts ;  some  of  which  contained  an  infirm  mother,  others  a 
paralytic  old  man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks  of  half 
consumed  furniture  ;  children  half  naked,  followed  these  in- 
teresting groups.— Without  a  shelter,  and  without  food,  these 
unfortunate  beings  wandered  in  the  fields,  and  fled  into  the 
woods ;  but  wherever  they  bent  their  steps,  they  met  the  con- 
querors of  Moscow,  who  frequently  ill  treated  them,  and  sold 
before  their  eyes  the  goods  which  had  been  stolen  from  their 
own  deserted  habitations.*^    From  p.  203  to  214« 
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THE  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

^  They  would  none  of  my  counsel;  they  despised  all  my  re^ 

proof:  Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruits  of  their  orvn  way f 

and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices*    For  the  turning  away  of 
the  simple  shall  slay  them^  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall d> 

stroy  them!^     Prov.  i.  30,  31,  32. 

Tii£  horrors  of  the  French  retreat  will  be  given  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  Labaume.  In  his  account  of  the  scenes  at  Moscow 
he  says  :  ^  Even  the  most  hardened  minds  were  struck  with  a 
conviction,  that  so  great  a  calamity  would  on  some  future  day 
call  forth  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  authors  of 
such  crimes."  This  presentiment  was  well  founded ;  nor  was 
it  long  before  the  plundering  legions  of  Napoleon  experienced 
as  great  calamities,  as  they  had  occasioned  to  the  Russians* 
The  measure  they  had  meted,  was  measured  to  them  again. 
In  the  following  narrative  we  shall  have  evidence  of  the  truths 
proclaimed  by  the   Chaldean  monarch— -They  tuat  waul 

IN  PRIDE,  THE  LORD  IS  ABLE  TO  ABASE. 

JL  ^^  Although,  says  Labaume',  the  ruin  of  Moscow  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  Russians,  it  was  more  sensibly  felt  by  ub> 
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snd  It  insured  to  our  enemies  all  the  advantages  which  tliey 
had  promised  themselves  from  the  rigor  of  their  climate — 
Their  hopes,  founded  on  this  calculation,  could  not  be  disap- 
pointed :  for  our  formidable  army,  though  it  arrived  in  the 
fine  season,  had  lost  one  third  of  its  numbers  merely  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  march  ;  and  the  enemy  had  no  reason  to  fear 
that  we  could  maint^n  any  position,  since  our  want  of  disci- 
pline had  made  a  desart  of  our  conquests,  and  our  improvi- 
dent chief  had  formed  no  plan  to  facilitate  our  retreat. 

**  They  who  possessed  the  smallest  foresight,  predicted  our 
misfortunes,  and  imagined  that  they  read  on  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  those  prophetic  wordsf  which  an  invisible  hand  traced 
before  Belshazzar  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  prosperity  i'-^ 
*  God  hath  numbered  this  kingdom  and  finished  it :  thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting :  thy  kingdom 
is  divided,  and  given  to  other  hands.' 

The  French  began  their  retreat  on   the  19th  of  October. 

**  The  long  files  of  carriages  in  three  or  four  ranks  extended 
for  several  leagues,  loaded  with  the  immense  booty  which  the 
soldiers  snatched  from  the  flames."  But  this  booty  only 
served  to  retard  their  progress.  The  Russians  soon  began  to 
harass  them  on  their  retreat ;  and  on  the  25th  of  October  a 
battle  was  fought,  which  was  so  destructive  to  the  French 
army^  that  the  soldiers  said,  ^^  But  two  battles  more  like  this, 
and  Napoleon  will  be  without  an  army." 

Oct.  26.  ^^  At  every  step  were  waggons  abandoned  for 
want  of  horses  to  draw  them,  and  the  fragments  of  innumera- 
ble carriages  burned  for  the  same  reason— and  we  listened  with 
melancholy  forebodings  to  the  frequent  explosion  of  ammuni- 
tion waggons." 

Oct.  S8.  *^  In  addition  to  all  these  evils  the  want  of  provis- 
ions aggravated  our  sufferings.  That  which  we  brought  from 
Moscow  was  almost  consumed.  Our  horses  fared  still  worse 
—many  of  them  died  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

^  Napoleon,  who  preceded  us  one  day's  march,  had  already 
passed  Mojaisk,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  which  he 
fdiliid  Ha  hb  route.    His  soldiers  were  so  intent  on  this  de- 
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casUtion,  that  they  set  fire  to  the  places  where  we  should  have 
halted.     This  exposed  us  to  great  and  unnecessary  suffering. 

Oct.  30.  "  The  nearer  we  approached  to  the  Mojaisk  the 
more  desolate  the  country  appeared.  But  most  horrible  was 
the  multitude  of  dead  bodies  which,  deprived  cf  buri.il  fifty 
two  days,  scarcely  retained  the  hurnun  form.  On  arriving  at 
Borodino  my  consternation  was  inexpressible,  at  finding  ihe 
20,000  mei,  who  had  perished  thcrt%yet  lying  uncovered. 

"  Three  thousanu  prisoners  were  brought  from  Moscow. 
Having  nothing  to  give  them  during  the  march,  they  were  at 
night  driven  into  a  narrow  fold  like  so  many  beasts.  Without 
fire,  and  without  food,  they  lay  on  the  bare  ice,  and  to  assuage 
the  hunger  that  tortured  them,  those  who  had  not  courage  to 
die,  nightly  fed  on  the  fl.-sh  of  their  companions,  whom  fatigue, 
miser^^,  and  famine  had  destroyed.  But  I  turn  from  a  picture 
so  shocking — 1  shall  soon  have  horrors  enough  to  describe 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  companions  in  arms." 

Oct.  31.  ^^  All  seemed  to  feel  that  their  only  safety  con- 
sisted in  manfully  struggling  with  the  difficulties  by  which 
we  were  surrounded.  They  had  for  many  days  been  reduced 
to  subsist  on  horse  flesh  !  even  the  generals  had  begun  to 
share  the  same  food." 

Nov.  4.  <^  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  marched 
along  the  great  road,  groping  our  way  in  the  dark.  The  route 
was  entirely  covered  with  the  fragments  of  carriages  and  ar* 
tillery.  Men  and  horses,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  could  scarce- 
ly drag  themselves  along,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  fell  exhaust- 
ed^ the  soldiers  eagerly  divided  the  carcase  among  them." 

Nov.  6.  ^^  The  soldiers  vainly  struggling  with  the  snow 
and  the  wind,  which  rushed  upon  them  with  the  violence  of  a 
whirlwind,  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  road  ;  and  falling 
into  the  ditches  which  bordered  it,  found  a  grave.  How  ma- 
ny unfortunate  beings  on  this  dreadful  day,  dying  of  cold  and 
famine,  struggled  hard  with  the  agonies  of  death.  Stretched 
on  the  road,  we  could  distinguish  only  the  heaps  of  snow  which 
covered  them,  and  which  at  almost  every  step  formed  littk 
undulations,  like  so  many  graves. 

^  From  that  day  the  army  lost  its  courage  and  its  military 
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attitude.  The  soldier  no  longer  obeyed  his  officer — searching 
for  food  they  spread  themselves  over  the  plain,  burning  and 
pillaging  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  The  horses  fell  by  thous- 
ands. The  cannon  and  the  waggons  wliich  had  been  abandon- 
ed served  only  to  obstruct  the  way.  No  sooner  had  the 
soldiers  separated  from  the  ranks  than  they  wf^re  assailed  by 
a  population  eager  to  avenge  rhe  horrors  of  which  it  had  been 
the  victims.  Ttie  cossacs  came  to  the  succor  of  the  peasants, 
and  drove  back  to  the  great  road,  already  filled  %vith  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  those  who  escaped  from  the  carnage  made  a« 
mong  them.  Tormented  with  hunger,  we  saw  them  run  after 
every  horse  the  moment  it  fell.  They  devoured  it  raw  like 
dogs,  and  fought  among  themselves  for  the  mangled  limb«/^ 

Nov.  8th,  presented  a  terrible  scene  in  the  attempt  to  cross 
the  Wop,  while  the  Russians  were  approaching.  *^  In  this  sit- 
uation every  one  yielded  to  despair — we  were  forced  to  aban- 
don a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  am- 
munition and  provision  waggons,  which  contained  the  little 
that  remained  of  the  provisions  of  Moscow.  The  cries  of 
those  who  were  crossing  the  river,  the  consternation  of  others 
who  were  preparing  to  descend^-the  despair  of  the  women, 
the  shrieks  of  children,  and  the  terror  even  of  the  soldiers, 
rendered  the  passage  a  scene  so  horrible,  that  the  very  recol- 
lection of  it  terrifies  those  who  witnessed  it.'' 

Nov.  13.  *^  It  was  hon-ible  to  see  and  to  hear  the  enor- 
mous dogs  with  shaggy  hair,  which,  driven  from  the  villages 
We  had  burned,  followed  us  along  our  march.  Dying  with 
hunger,  they  uttered  one  incessant  and  frightful  howl,  and 
ofccQ  disputed  with  the  soldiers  the  carcases  of  the  horses 
which  fell  in  our  route.  In  addition  to  this  the  ravens,  attract- 
ed by  the  scent  of  the  dead  bodies,  hovered  over  us  in  black 
and  innumerable  crowds,  and  by  their  cries  of  mournful  pre- 
sage^ struck  the  stoutest  hearts  with  terror." 

**  Happily  we  were  but  two  leagues  from  Smolensk©.  But 
what  was  our  grief  when  we  learned  that  the  ninth  corps  was 
gone,  and  that  the  provisions  were  all  consumed.  A  ihuiuler- 
bolt  falling  at  our  feet  would  have  cor.fuundcd  us  less  than  clif * 
this  news. 
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^^  Thus  Smolensko,  which  we  had  thought  would  have  ter* 
niinatcd  our  misfortunes,  cruelly  deceived  our  dearest  hopes, 
and  became  the  witness  of  our  greatest  disgrace  and  our  most 
profound  dcs])air.  The  soldiers,  who  could  not  find  shelter^ 
encamped  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  some  homrs  after 
were  found  dead  around  the  fires  they  had  kindled." 

Nov.  14.  *^  The  Emperor  received  every  day,  disaatrous 
news  of  his  armies. 

Nov.  15.  ^^  Marching  from  Smolcnsko,  a  spectacle  the 
most  horrible  was  presented  to  our  view.  From  that  point 
till  we  arrived  at  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  the  road 
was  entirely  covered  with  cannon  and  ammunition  waggons-^ 
horses  in  the  agonies  of  death^-sometimes  whole  teams,  sink- 
ing under  their  labors,  fell  together— We  saw  soldiers  stretched 
by  dozens  around  the  green  branches  which  they  had  vainly 
attempted  to  kindle,  and  so  numerous  were  their  bodies,  that 
thty  would  have  obstructed  the  road,  had  not  the  soldiers  been 
often  employed  in  throwing  them  into  the  ditches  and  ruts.''  ' 

Nov.  16.  ^^  Many  distinguished  officers  perished  on  that 
bloody  day.  The  field  of  batde  was  covered  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying.'* 

*^  The  Russians  have  divided  our  retreat  into  tliree  principal 
epochs — the  first  ended  at  the  battle  of  Krasnoe,  to  which  we 
have  now  arrived.  They  had  already  taken  40,000  men,  27 
generals,  500  pieces  of  cannon,  31  standards,  and  beside  our 
own  immense  baggage,  all  the  plunder  of  Moscow  that  we 
had  not  destroyed.  If  to  all  these  disasters  we  add  40,000 
more  dead  of  fatigue  or  famine,  or  killed  in  the  different  bat- 
tics,  we  shall  find  that  our  army  was  reduced  to  30,000." 

After  this  they  had  a  reinforcement  of  many  thousands 
who  had  not  been  to  Moscow.  '^  The  reinforcements,  saya 
the  historian,  which  these  troops  brought  us  was  very  accep- 
table ;  yet  we  almost  doubted  whether  the  junction  of  so  many 
men  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desart^  might  not  increase  our  mis* 
fortunes.'* 


is 

THE  HORRIBLE  8CEXE  AT  BERESIXA. 

V^E  pass  over  many  affecting  scenes,  and  come  to  what  took 
place  at  Beresina.  Two  bridges  had  been  constructed,  "  one 
for  the  carriages  and  the  other  for  the  foot  soldiers."  About 
8  o'clock  (Nov.  28,)  the  bridge  for  the  carriages  and  the  cav- 
alrr  broke  down  ;  the  baggage  and  artillery  then  advanced 
towards  the  other  bridge  and  attempted  to  force  a  passage. 

^^  Now  began  a  frightful  contention  between  the  foot 
soldiers  and  the  horsemen.  Many  pcrishtd  by  the  hands  of 
their  comrades,  but  a  greater  number  were  suffocated  at  the 
head  of  the  bridge  ;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
so  choaked  every  avenue,  that  it  Wiis  necessary  to  climb  over 
mountains  of  carcases  to  arrive  at  the  river.  Some  who  were 
buried  in  these  horrible  heaps  still  breathed,  and  struggliiig 
with  the  agonies  of  death,  caught  hold  of  those  who  niountcd 
over  them  ;  but  these  kicked  them  with  violence  to  disengage 
themselves,  and  without  remorse  trod  them  under  foot." 

**  At  length  the  Russians  advanced  in  a  mas?..  At  the 
Bi^t  of  the  enemy,  the  artillery,  the  baggage  waggons,  the 
cavalry  and  the  foot  soldiers,  all  pressed  on,  contending  which 
should  pass  first.  The  strongest  threw  into  the  river  those 
who  were  weaker,  and  hindered  their  passage,  or  unfeelingly 
ttunpled  under  foot  all  the  sick  they  found  in  their  way.  iNia- 
Byhundreds  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  cun- 
BOtt.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  victims,  deprived  of  all 
hope,  threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Beresina,  and  were 
hn  in  the  waves." 

^The  division  of  Girard  made  its  way  by  force  of  arms,  and 
tiahiiig  over  the  mountains  of  dead  bodies,  gained  the  other 
flic.  The  Russians  would  soon  have  followed  them,  if  thcv 
hd  aot  battened  to  burn  the  bri<lgc.'' 

'^Thcn  the  unhappy  beings  on  the  other  side  cf  the  Beresina 
Aaidoiied  themselves  to  absolute  despair.  Their  destruction 
WM  BOW  inevitable  ;  and  amidst  all  their  former  disasters,  irv- 
cr  were  they  exposed  to,  nor  can  imagination  conceive,  horror- 
Cfulfo  those  which  encompassed  them  during  that  frighiini 
wSiJttU    The  elements  let  loose,  seemed   t(^  <nn«ipiri?  to  ufFtic* 
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universal  nature^  and  to  chastise  the  ainbicion  and  the  crimeft 
of  man.  Lamentable  cries  and  groans  alone  marked  the 
place  of  these  miserable  victims." 

^^  More  than  20,000  sick  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  abandon- 
ed. All  the  baggage  of  the  two  corps  which  had  joined  us, 
was  equally  the  prey  of  the  conquerors." 

Dec.  4.  ^^  Napoleon,  terrified  by  so  many  disasters,  and 
still  more  so  by  the  fear  of  his  loaing  his  authority  in  France, 
conceived  the  idea  of  abandoning  these  miserable  remains  of 
his  army.  Tortured  by  that  just  terror  which  always  pursues 
the  despot,  he  imagined  that  his  allies  were  eager  to  dissolve 
the  compact  which  had  placed  theni  under  his  iron  yoke.  The 
king  of  Naples  took  the  command  of  the  army."  At  Wilna 
the  soldiers  were  informed  of  Napoleon's  departure.  ^  What, 
said  they  among  themselves,  is  it  thus  he  abandons  those  of 
whom  he  styles  himself  the  father  ?— He  who  lavished  our 
blood,  is  he  afraid  to  die  with  us  ?" 

^^  The  road  which  we  followed  presented  at  every  step  brave 
officers  covered  with  rags,  supported  by  branches  of  pine, 
their  hair  and  beards  stiffened  with  ice.  These  warriors  who, 
a  short  time  before,  were  the  terror  of  our  enemies,  and  the 
conquerors  of  two  thirds  of  Europe,  having  now  lost  their  fine 
appearance,  crawled  slowly  along,  and  could  scarcely  obtain  a 
look  from  the  soldiers  whom  tliey  had  formerly  commanded— 
all  who  had  not  strength  to  march  were  abandoned.  When- 
ever a  soldier,  overcome  with  fatigue,  chanced  to  fall,  his  next 
neighbor  rushed  eagerly  ujion  him,  and  before  he  was  dead, 
robbed  him  of  all  he  possessed,  and  even  of  his  cIodies«  Ev- 
ery moment  we  heard  some  of  these  unhappy  men  crying  out 
f(ir  assistance.  I  conjure  you,  by  ^v^ry  thing  which  is  dear  to 
you,  do  not  abandon  me  to  the  enemy  ?  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity, grant  the  little  assistance  I  ask  ;  kelp  mc  to  rise  i  But 
those  who  passed,  far  from  being  moved  by  this  touching 
l)raycr,  regarded  him  as  already  dead,  and  immediately  began 
to  strip  him.  We  then  heard  him  crying  out,  *  0  help  /  help  ! 
Tlittj  murder  me^^'Jicj  vmrder  mc  J  Why  do  you  trample  up- 


on  me  ?  why  do  j-ou  snatch  from  me  my  money  and  my  breail, 
xnil  take  Tram  me  even  my  clothes  !  If  some  generous  oflicer 
did  not  surive  in  time  to  detivtr  them,  many  of  these  unfortu- 
nue  beings  would  be  assnssinnled  by  their  comrades." 

*'  The  route  was  covered  wiih  soldiersi,  wliu  no  loni^r  re- 
tained the  human  furmi  and  whom  the  enemy  disdained  lo 
make  prisonen.  Some  had  lost  their  hearing,  others  iheir 
speech,  and  many,  by  excessive  cold  audhimger,  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  frantic  stupidity,  in  which  they  roasted  the  dead 
hotttet  of  their  comrades  for  fod,  or  even  gnawed  their  ou-n 
hemdt  andarma  !  Sume  were  so  wuak,  that,  tmabic  to  lift  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  roll  a  stone  towards  the  fires  which  they  had 
Sidled,  they  sat  down  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades, 
■od  with  a  haggard  cnuntenance  sieadfastly  gazed  upon  ihe 
boning  coals.  No  sooner  was  the  (ire  extinguished  than 
AcK  living  spectres,  unable  to  rise,  fell  by  the  side  of  those 
OB  whom  they  had  nt.  We  saw  many  who  were  absolutely 
■uoe.  ^o  warm  their  frozen  feet,  they  plunged  them  naked 
■to  the  middle  of  (he  fire.  Some  with  a  convulsive  laugh, 
dvew  themselves  into  the  fiames  and  perished  in  the  most 
hsnihle  Gonvukionsi  and  uttering  the  most  piercing  cries; 
lUle  others,  equally  insane,  immediately  followed  them,  and 
\    opericoced  the  same  fate." 

Dec  11.  "Wc  were  informed  by  those  who  escaped  from 
Wibn  that  the  Russians  had  entered  at  day  break.  A  crowd 
flfpnerds,  colonels  and  officers,  and  more  than  20,000  sol- 
ttn,  who  were  detuned  by  weakness,  fell  into  their  hands." 
Dtc  IS.  **  Exhausted  by  long  and  harassing  marches, 
j||ll^4pB^  widi  Cnigue,  wc  arrived  at  Kowno  ;  where  the 
^  Mfefa  of  the  Afferent  corps  were  reunited.  They  encamped 
~  in  the  streets,  and  as  we  knew  that  our  deplorable  sit- 
knger  permitted  us  to  preserve  any  discipline,  we 
-40  pillage  the  magazines  which  were  amply  stored. 
clothes,  com  and  rum  were  every  where  seen  in 
Osr  quarters  were  filled  with  broken  casks,  and 
which  was  spilled  formed  a  litde  sea  in  the  middle 
wtguat.    The  sddiers  drank  to  excess,  and  more 
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than  2000  of  them,  completely  intoxicated,  slept  upon  the 
snow.     Benumbed  with  cold,  they  all  perished.** 

^  On  the  morning  of  the  Idth  of  Drc(*mbcr,  out  of  four 
hundred  thousand  warriors,  who  had  crossed  the  Nieraen  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  scarcely  20,000  men  repassed  it, 
of  whom  at  least  two  thirds  had  not  seen  the  Kremlin.  Ar^ 
rived  at  the  opposite  bank,  like  ghosts  returned  from  the  in- 
fernal regions,  we  fearfully  looked  behind  us,  and  beheld  with 
horror  the  savage  countries  where  we  had  suffered  so  much.'* 

Labaume  belonged  to  the  corps  commanded  by  Beauhar- 
Dois,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  he  sajrs,  ^  After  every  research 
we  succeeded  in  collecting  about  eight  hundred  wounded,  the 
miserable  remains  of  48,000  warriors,  all  of  whom  had  march- 
ed from  Italy  to  Russia." 

*^  Such  were  the  dreadful  calamities  which  annihilated  a 
powerful  army,  that  had  rashly  undertaken  the  proudest  and 
moat  useless  of  all  expeditions.  If  we  look  into  the  annals  of 
antiquity  we  shall  find,  that  never  since  the  daysof  Cambyseti 
did  so  numerous  an  army  experience  such  dreadful  reverses* 
Thus  were  the  boastful  predictions  of  Napoleon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  literally  fulfilled,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  not  Russia,  but  himself,  hurried  aivay  by  a  fatality^  had 
accomplished  his  destiny. ^^ 


BRIEF  REMARKS. 

In  the  Russian  campaign  we  have  a  view  of  the  eflFects  of 
war  on  a  large  scale.  It  wa^  not  a  war  of  ^  small  states  in  close 
neighborhood,'*  which  Lord.  Kames  censured  as  ^* brutal  and 
bloody ;''  but  it  was  ^^  a  war  for  glory"  between  two  large  em- 
pires, remote  from  each  other :— Such  a  war  as  his  lordship 
styled  ^^  the  school  of  every  manly  virtue,"  in  which  ^*  barbari- 
ty gives  place  to  magnanimity,  and  soldiers  are  converted  from 
brutes  irto  heroes." 

Let  Christiana  then  reflect  on  the  scenes  which  have  been 
exhibited,  and  ask  themselves,  whether  they  wish  ihar  children 
to  Ifc  educated  in  such  a  *^  school ;"  whether  such  a  school  ia 
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adapted  to  form  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  whether  rob- 
bers and  pirates  were  ever  chargeable  wiih  more  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  the  principles  of  reason,  religion  and  humanity. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  war  in  Russia  was  of  a  peculiar 
character,  that  French  soldiers  are  worse  than  the  soldiers  of 
other  nations,  or  that  Napoleon  was  the  worst  of  all  military 
men* 

Wars  are  generally  terrible  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  ac- 
tually engaged.    The  same  spirit  uniformly  prevails  in  war. 
Similar  scenes  of  havoc  and   hoiror,  similar  outrages  and 
distresses,  have  been  witnessed  in  other  wars,  but  commonly 
on  a  smaller  scale.    Every  war,  like  that  in  Russia,  is  on  one 
side  or  the  other  a  war  of  aggression.     Every  war  is  carried 
on  by  violence,  rapine  and  injustice.    The  innocent,  the  aged 
and  infirm-— females  old  and  young,  and  innocent  shildren, 
fan  a  prey  to  the  savage  vengeance  of  unprincipled  officers  and 
soldiers.     In  thousands  of  instances  the  soldiers  of  other  na- 
tions have  conducted  as  bad,  according  to  their  numbers,  as 
Ac  French  did  at  Moscow.    The  people  of  invaded  territo- 
lics  always  complain  of  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  invaders  ; 
snd  never  have  they  been  without  reason  for  complaint.    The 
oy  of  **  Goths  and  Vandals !"  has  been  commonly  raised,  and 
commonly  just- 
It  msty  indeed  be  true,  that  Napoleon  has  caused  the  death 
flf  several  millimu  of  his  fellow  beings ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
te  he  is  the  worst  of  military  men.    He  has  been  more  sue- 
ttofiil  thiD  many  others,  but  not  more  than  others  have  wish- 
rfla  be>    Ambition  for  military  fame  b  insatiable,  and  never 
Wf^^a  u  enoufh.^    Any  man  who  will  sacrifice  a  single 

ambition,  is  brother  to  Cain,  and  to  Napoleon ; 

an  who  will  excite  war  to  advance  his  own  fame  or 

it  brother  to  the  highway  robber. 

<^iNa  ]nper  that  we  should  reflect  on  the  righteous  retribu- 

Provideoce  in  the  Russian  Campaign.    After  the 

had  wantonly  massacred  the  people  of  Moscow— « 

dlf  with  distress,  murder  and  violation— and  had 

Atoncives  with  plunder,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
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treat.  But  the  vengeance  of  God  pursued  them,  overtook 
them,  and  overwhelmed  them.  Those  who  had  without  mer- 
cy distressed  and  destroyed  others,  perished  without  mercy. 
Distressed  for  food,  they  were  compelled  to  eat  their  famished 
horses ;  and  what  is  still  more  revolting,  they  fed  on  the  flesh 
of  their  famished  and  dead  brethren.  The  sword,  the  famine 
and  the  frost,  sweeps  them  off  by  multitudes,  till  their  terrific 
army  was  reduced  to  a  twentieth  part  of  its  original  number. 
Such  was  the  terror,  frenzy  and  despair,  that  they  murdered 
one  another  ;  and  ^^  thousands  and  thousands"  plunged  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  Beresina* 

Now,  what  have  the  French  nation  gained  by  all  their  wart 
and  conquests  since  their  revolution  ?  Their  wars  have  been  a 
continual  source  of  misery  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad ;  and 
in  their  turn  they  have  been  inundated,  harassed  and  distress- 
ed by  foreign  troops.  Such  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  war 
spirit  and  a  thirst  for  military  fame. 

The  distress  of  the  Russian  empire  was  indeed  terrible. 
Bu%  that  empire,  like  others,  had  been  formed  by  war,  and 
cemented  by  blood.  In  past  ages  the  Russians  were  a  fero- 
cious and  bloody  people.  Their  invasion  of  Poland  and  their 
storming  of  Warsaw,  were  as  unjust  and  cruel,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  French  towards  tfaem.-^Similar  complaints  may  be 
brought  against  all  the  allied  powers. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  have  a  tremendous  account  ly- 
ing against  them.  Their  history  for  ages  is  filled  with  records 
of  blood.  They  have  indeed  become  a  powerful  nation ;  but 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter  ;  and  except  they  repent  and  abandon  the  custom  of 
war,  their  sins  will  surely  find  them  out.  As  by  war  their 
empire  has  been  widely  extended ;  so  by  war  it  will  probably 
be  diminished  and  overthrown— unless  thev  shall  awake  to 

m 

righteousness  and  adopt  the  path  of  peace.  Above  all  other 
nations  they  now  possess  the  tneans  of  giving  peace  to  tho 
world.  But  if  they  shall  refuse  to  employ  their  influence  for 
this  purpose,  their  long  arrears  of  blood  will  probably  involve 
them  in  ruin.    Their  pecuniary  debt  is  indeed  enormous,  but 
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ic  is  as  nothing  compared  with  their  debt  of  blood.  The  Jhr^ 
mer  may  be  a  means  of  binding  them  together  for  some  years 
to  come  ;  the  latter  is  a  tremendous  millstone  about  the  neck 
of  that  nation,  from  which  nothing  but  rrjormation  and  divme 
mercy  can  ever  relieve  them. 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  THE 

RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

**  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  Destruction  arid  mis- 
ery are  in  their  ways  ;  and  the  way  oj*  peace  have  they  not 
inownB*^    Paul. 

If  the  number  of  NapoIeon^s  troops  which  entered  Russia 
during  the  campaign  has  not  been  much  overrated,  both  by  ihe 
French  and  the  English,  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  say 
•  that  300,000  of  this  army  perished  in  Russia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  in- 
cluding men^  women  and  children,  was  at  least  two  thirds  as 
great  as  the  loss  of  the  French  and  their  allies.  Therefore, 
the  whole  amount  of  human  sacrifices  in  that  campaign  may 
he  estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand  victims. 

From  the  time  die  French  crossed  the  Nicmtn  in  June,  to 
the  dme  the  survivors  recrossed  it  in  December,  was  1 73  days. 
Admitting  the  whole  number  that  perished  to  be  500,000,  the 
•  afcrsge  daily  sacrifice  was  2,890 ;  which  amounts  to  20,230 
,..  per  week)  and  more  than  80,000  per  month.     It  was  equal  te 
4,f  tSOcveiy  hour,  or  two  every  minute  during  the  173  days. 
1^*   Tbat  we  may  have  a  more  impressive  view  of  this  dreadful 
t  JHHle  of  human  life,  let  the  numbers  before  us  be  compared 
l^idldi^  census  of  the  United  States  in  18ia 
IHtfTpig  average  daily  sacrifice  exceeds  the  whole  population  of 
llAprioodany  in  N.  U.  or  Haverhill  in  Mass.  or  Windsor 
44|I|^)B0B»  or  Windsor  in  Vermont. 

I;  average  weekly  sacrifice  would  swallow  up  two  such 
ft  Providence  in  Rhode-Island ;  or  five  such  cities  as 
%MKfiKA.Wk  Connecticut ;  and  excepting  1 10  persons,  it  would 
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be  equal  to  the  total  of  Portsmouth  in  N.  H.  Newburyport  is 
Mass.  and  New- Haven  in  Connecticut. 

The  average  monthly  sacrifice  exceeds  the  total  of  Boston, 
Provid-^nce  and  Baltiniore,  by  more  than  1,000;  or  the  total 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  by  more  than  1,000 ;  or  the  total  of 
the  state  of  Rhode- Island,  by  more  than  3,000. 

The  amount  of  sacrifice  for  the  173  days  exceeds  the  whole 
population  of  Massachusetts  proper,  by  27,960 : — ^The  total  of 
New-Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  by  23,698  : — And  the  to- 
tal of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  by  46,780. 

At  the  rate  human  sacrifices  weie  offered  during  the  cam- 
paign^ the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  fourteen  years. 

Let  the  reader  now  pause,  reflect,  and  ask  himself  this 
question.  Does  the  christian  religion  requircy  or  justify ^  or 
ivarrant  such  savage  sacrifices  ? 

"Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  wot 

THYSELF  ^"      Paul. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  Foreign  Missions,  both  ia 
(yreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  the  abolition  of  human 
sacrifices  among  the  Pagans.  But  the  Bramins  of  India  may 
defy  all  the  clergy  of  Christendom  to  name  a  single  custom 
among  the  heathen,  which  is  more  abominable  or  more  anti- 
christian  than  that  of  public  war ;  or  one  by  which  more  hu- 
man beings  are  most  wantonly  and  foolishly  sacrificed* 

There  is  not,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  a  single  custom  among 
the  pagans  of  the  east  or  the  west,  which  is  more  repugnant 
to  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  the  christian  religion*  Nor 
is  there  one  error  which  implies  more  dishonorable  and  un- 
worthy conceptions  of  our  htavenly  Father,  than  to  suppose 
that  he  can  be  pleased  to  see  the  professed  followers  of  hit 
Son  thus  wantonly  butcherirg  one  another.  If  God  were  in 
very  deed  of  such  a  blood-thirsty  character,  that  he  could  de- 
light in  the  human  sacrifices  offered  by  warring  christians,  we 
should  have  little  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  sanguinaiy 
errors  of  the  pagans. 

Bat  are  these  remarks  made  from  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 


Foreign  Missions  i  God  forbid.  But  ivhile  we  rejoice  to 
lee  bcncTolent  exertions  in  favor  of  the  pagans  of  India,  we 
wish  to  see  more  evidence  that  christians  are  sot  perfi-cly 
blind  to  the  sanguinary  error  which  has  so  long  been  popular 
among  themselves. 

What  sfaouhl  we  think  if  a  number  of  Bramins  should  he 
•ent  from  India,  to  convert  us  from  our  custom  of  offisring 
human  sacrijicea,  and  to  preach  to  us  the  more  excellent  way  i 
Should  we  not  advise  them  to  attempt  a  reformation  at  home? 
Should  we  hesitate  to  tell  them,  that  they  wruild  stand  on 
much  fairer  ground  to  convert  us,  if  they  could  show  that  tlicir 
relig^n  or  their  efforts  had  effected  the  aboIi;ion  of  human 
sacrifices  among  their  own  people  I 

Does  it  not  behove  us  to  reflect  on  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween those  sacrifices  which  ve  wish  to  abclihh  among  the 
pagans,  and  those  which  arc  offered  by  christians  i  It  is  not 
from  a  war  spirit  that  the  parent  in  India  casts  his  living  child 
into  the  Ganges ;  or  that  the  widow  bums  on  the  funeral  pile 
•f  her  deceased  husband  ;  or  that  others  prostrate  themselves 
to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  idul's  car.  We  may  indeed 
puly  deplore  these  delusions,  and  attempt  their  abolition ;  but 
as  these  sacrifices  arc  not  made  from  ill  will  towards  fellow 
bciags.muat  they  not  be  far  leas  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God, 
dun  the  war  sacrifices  of  christian  nations  i 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  pagans  have  not  had  the 
betwTolcnt  prcctrpts  of  the  Prince  of  peace  fur  their  guide. 
But  christians  have  the  word  of  life,  that  requires  a  temper 
with  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  fight  and  destroy  one 
nothcr. 

How  exceedingly  blind  then  must  those  christians  be,  who 
M  a  tender  concern  on  account  of  the  human  sacrifices  offt-r- 
•d  fay  the  heathen  ;  and  yet  I'ect  no  concern  on  account  of  a 
■uuom  among  themselves,  which  is  far  more  criminal  and 
JtagerourS .' 

Let  us  then  first  cast  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eyes,  that 
wt  nay  see  more  cli^arly  how  to  p'uf^lc  the  mote  out  of 
tile  tywi^  of  oiv. pagan  brethren.     Let  us  first  reduce  our  gos> 
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pel  to  practice,  and  thus  prove  its  excellency  ;  then  we  shall 
stand  on  fair  ground  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  the  pagan 
world.^  In  this  particular  it  seems  to  be  very  suitable,  that 
our  charity  should  begin  at  home ;  that  we  should  cleanse 
first  that  which  is  within  ourselves.  For  is  it  not  shocking 
that  at  the  very  moment  we  are  sending  missionaries  to  In* 
dia  to  abolish  human  sacrifices,  our  own  garments  are  stain- 
ed, and  our  hands  recking  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren 
slain  in  war  ?* 

How  would  duellists  appear  on  such  a  mission,  who  have 
themselves  been  principals,  seconds,  or  abettors  in  murderous 
combats  ?  and  who  still  retain  the  sanguinary  errors  of  gentle* 
men  of  honor !  What  christian  would  not  be  shocked  tosee  such 
blindness  ?  But  just  such  blindness  may  be  seen,  by  those  who 
are  not  themselves  blind,  whenever  they  see  persons  at  the 
same  time  advocates  for  war  and  foreign  missions.  For 
war  and  duelling  are  of  the  same  nature^  are  supported  on  the 
same  principles^  and  imply  the  same  spirit.  They  are  equally 
hostile  to  the  self-denying  maxims  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
temper  of  him  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  customs  is  this— war  at 
present  is  the  most  popular ;  and  of  course  it  is  more  des- 
tructive, as  it  is  regarded  as  less  criminal. 

Mr.  Clarkson  in  his  history  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade-— while  speaking  of  the  committee  formed  to  bring  about 

*  It  is  not  believed  that  those  in  favor  of  missions  have  been  more  infk- 
vor  of  ^'ar  tliaii  other  people.  But  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  their 
exertions  may  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  made  the  occasion  of  convinc- 
uig  every  class  of  christians  of  the  importance  of  doing  something  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  This  is  the  only  object  of  bringing  foreign  missioni  to 
view  in  ill  is  connexion. 

i^Tuy  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  no  missionaries  will  henceforth  be 
sent  from  tliis  country  among  tlie  heathen,  without  having  their  own  minds 
d.*ep!y  imbued  with  the  prineipiet  and  tlie  »pirit  of  peace  ?  These  are  the 
viMv  essence  of  the  gospel  which  ihey  should  preach  ;  and  on  no  other  tub* 
f.'ct  ibouid  they  be  more  faithfully  examined  or  more  fully  informed.  For 
\\i\  <  jvcr  other  qualifications  they  may  possess,  without  these  they  will 
!iLv\i'  tliorouf^hly  preach  the  gospel,  but  will  be  constantly  exposed  to  sell* 
-rontradiction* 


dot  ereot-  hai  the  following  remarlc  :■»'*  A  committee, 
wfaich,  laboring  afterwards  with  Air.  Wilberfurct:  as  a  parlia- 
■entary  head,  did,  under  Providence,  in  the  space  of  JO  years, 
DODtribute  to  put  ao  end  to  a  trade  which,  measuring  its  mag- 
nrade  by  its  crimes  and  ■ufferings,  was  tlie  greatest  practical 
nil  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race." 

Had  this  celebrated  philanthropist  but  seriously  compared 
die  slave  trade  with  the  custom  of  war,  would  it  have  been  poa- 
nbk  for  him  to  have  made  this  representation  ?— The  slave 
trade  was  indeed  an  enormous  "  practical  evil."  It  sacrificed  - 
hnmB  beings  and  human  happiness  at  a  dreadful  rate>  But 
war  is  as  unjust  and  inhuman  as  the  Mave  trade ;  it  is  far 
■ore  extensive  m  "  its  crimes  and  sufferings,**  and  it  actual- 
^  doaroya  s  much  greater  number  of  lives.  As  largely  as  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  were  concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  it 
omot  be  doubled  Au  the  wars  of  that  nation  have  destroyed 
lid  aflictcd  twen^  bmea  the  number  of  human  beings  that 
Vacdeatrpyed  and  afflicted  by  them  in  the  African  commerce. 
OF  the  war  trmb  we  may  safely  affirm — without  fear  of  its 
bng  contradicted  by  future  inquiries — that  it  is  the  "  great- 
H  ptietkal  evil,'  that  has  ever  been  popular  among  men. 
"  Metetmng  its  ma^itude  by  its  crimes  and  suflferings,"  it  ia 
Ae  grossest  delusion,  the  most  dreadful  scourge,  and  the 
EKMcst  curse  that  ever  afflicted  the  race  of  Adam.  Ye( 
bdiia  diabolical  and  sanguinary  monater  the  greater  portion  of 
tk  human  fairoily  pay  homage  and  afford  support.  It  is  true 
Iht  many  of  them  p^  this  homage  on  the  same  prineipie  that 
Ifae  Bamanft  worshipped  the  devil — that  is,  through  fear  that 
be  wiHild  do  them  mischief.  But  alas !  how  many  pay  thia 
IsM^^  in  a  vohmtaty  manner,  and  even  imagine  that  in  lo 
dsiqg  they  please  the  Father  of  mercies !  By  this  delusion  it 
H  prababie  that  more  human  beings  have  been  sacrificed,  than 
oitt  (he  present  population  of  the  whole  world. 

&d  lit  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  war  been  collected 
iMo  aoK  body  and  preserved  in  a  liquid  state,  it  woiUd  have 
•oeapoaed  a  sea  of  do  inconsiderable  magnitude.  But  still  war 
)m  its  advocates,  not  only  among  Pagans  and  Mahometans 
'  ku  even  unoiu,  the  profesied  diKiples  of  the  benevolent  Mca- 
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Nay^  have  not  many  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  peace-— ^ind 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  for  learning  and  piety-— been  ao 
bewildered  by  the  popularity  of  war,  as  to  lend  their  names, 
their  talents  and  their  influence,  to  give  celebrity  to  this  most 
fatal  of  all  delusions !  Have  they  not  in  one  breath  justly  ez<* 
tolled  Christianity Y  as  prohibiting  all  injusiice,  revenge  and 
ever}'  species  of  cruelty — as  requiring  of  all  its  votaries  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness  and  universal 
good  will  f  In  another  breath,  have  they  not  justified  the  cus- 
tom of  war,  which  involves  all  the  vices  and  crimes  that  the 
gospel  forbids,  and  sets  at  nought  every  virtue  which  the  gospd 
requires  i  While  on  the  one  hand  they  have  e&hibited  the 
mild  and  benignant  character  of  our  Savior,  as  worthy  of  uni- 
ver^ial  esteem  and  imitation ;  have  they  not  on  the  other,  eulo- 
gized the  characters  and  destructive  exploits  of  military  men^ 
whose  temper  and  conduct  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  what 
they  had  commended  in  the  Prince  of  life  P  And  of  men  too 
who  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  display  of  cmiiiea( 
talents  in  spreading  desolation,  death  and  woe  among  their 
brethren ! 

Can  the  language  of  truth  give  to  this  picture  of  inconsiaten- 
cy  a  still  higher  coloring  ?  Let  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
How  many  thousands  in  every  christian  country— after  having 
been  to  the  table  oi  the  Lord  to  commemorate  his  wonderful 
love  to  mankind — ^have  g  ^ne  to  the  table  of  wanton  festivity, 
to  celebrate  victories  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  inhu* 
man  slaughter  of  thousands,  for  whom  the  Savior  died  ! 

^^  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  we 
should  FOLLOW  Ills  sTLPs  :*'  But  how  many  have  gone  from 
the  memorials  of  his  self-denying  benevolence  to  the  field  of 
battle,  to  show  hoxv  bravely  ihey  could  kill  those  for  whom  he 
laid  down  his  life  ! 

To  the  reproach  of  the  Israelites  In  the  wilderness  it  is 
written,  ^^I'he  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play."  May  it  not  with  equal  truth  be  written  of  thou- 
sands of  professed  christians,  ^^  The  people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink'*  the  memorials  of  redeeming  love,  ^^  and  rose  up 

to"  FIGHT  ! 
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To  what  part  of  the  pagan  world  shall  we  look  for  delusions 
more  awful  than  these  ?  Have  such  christians  regarded  the 
temper  with  which  the  Savior  died  for  us,  as  an  example  for 
them  to  imitate  f  Dues  it  not  appear  more  probable  diat  they 
considered  his  blood  as  shed  to  procure  a  license  for  his  fol- 
lowers to  slaughter  one  another  with  impunity  ! 

But  I  must  forbear.  Enough,  enough  has  been  brought  to 
view  to  fill  every  feeling  christian  with  amazement  and  grief* 
Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  these  rem^irks  have  been 
made,  to  cast  reproach  on  Christianity,  or  its  friendd.  This 
is  not  their  object ;  and  Christianity  is  no  more  answerable  for 
the  wars  o^  christians,  than  the  laws  ot  the  state  are  for  the 
instances  of  rcibbery  and  murder,  by  which  they  are  violated* 
The  object  has  been  to  lead  all  christians  to  reflect  on  the  aw- 
ful apostacy  from  christian  principles,  and  to  awaken  in  all  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  reformation. 

Most  certainly  it  has  been  an  unpleasant  task  thus  to  ex- 
pose the  inconsistencies  of  christians,  and  to  make  such 
comparisons  between  their  delusions  and  those  of  the  heathen* 
But  the  palpable  darkness  relating  to  war,  which  has  lor  ages 
overspread  the  christian  world,  and  the  strong  prepossessions 
which  still  exist  in  its  favor,  have  rendered  it  needful  to  strip 
the  custom  of  its  delusive  glories,  and  to  display  its  crimes 
and  ftorrors  in  the  clearest  light* 

Those  who  now  read  the  history  of  the  times,  called  '^  The 
dark  ages,"  are  astonished  at  the  blindness  which  then  pre- 
vailed. But  let  it  no  longer  be  supposed  that  the  dark  ages 
have  terminated,  or  that  they  ever  will  close,  so  long  as  the 
BOit  dreadful  of  all  delusions  retains  its  popularity  in  Chris- 
tendom. So  long  as  the  predominant  influence  in  Christen- 
dom shall  be  in  favor  of  war,  "  darkness  will  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people*" 

Future  generations  will  be  astonibh':d  at  the  blindness  of 
those  christians  who  now  call  themselves  a  reformed  and  en* 
SgkUned  people ;  while,  like  savages,  they  encourage  war  and 
died  each  othci's  blood.  Will  they  not  also  be  amazed  to 
read  the  reproaches  cast  on  the  ancient  heathen  for  their 
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^hecatombs  of  oxen''  sacrificed  to  blood-thirsty  deiticft, while 

amoDg  ourselves  a  custom  is  popular,  by  which  not  merely 

oxen^  but  human  victims,  are  sacrificed  by  BECii tombs,  by 

THOUSANDS,  and  even  by  myriads  ! 

I    *'  My  ear  is  pain'd^ 
My  soul  is  sick  vith  eveo'  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart. 
It  does  not  feel  for  man. 

Then  wliat  is  man  P  And  what  man  seeing  this. 
And  having  iiuman  feelings^  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man." 

Cowro. 

ON  ESTIMATING  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  MEN  WHO 
HAVE  BEEN  CONCERNED  IN  SANGUINARY  CUS-. 
TOMS. 

Ik  forming  an  estimate  of  a  human  character,  whether  an* 
dent  or  modem,  some  respect  should  be  had  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  he  lived,  to  the  light  that  then  and  there  pre* 
vailed,  to  the  opinioi'S  and  customs  which  he  was  taught  to 
regard  as  sacred  or  popular,  to  the  situations  in  which  he  was 
called  to  act,  and  to  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages 
which  attended  him  in  respect  to  obtaining  correct  ideas,  or 
of  rising  above  popular  errors  or  delusions. 

Something  like  what  has  now  been  stated,  has  long  been  my 
prevailing  opinion.  In  this  opinion  I  have  been  more  and, 
more  confirmed,  and  the  importance  of  it  I  have  more  and 
more  felt,  in  consequence  of  reflecting  on  die  subject  of  war, 
and  on  the  evidence  which  exists,  that  many,  who  in  other 
respects  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  pious,  benevo- 
lent, learned  and  useful  men,  have  been  so  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  popular  delusion,  as  to  be  direcdy  or  indirectly 
supporters  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  sanguinary  customs. 

If  all  who  have  been  abettors  of  the  injustice,  the  crueltiesi 
the  robberies,  the  homicides  and  the  murders  committed  ia 
war,  were  to  be  struck  from  tbe  list  of  good  men ;  how  Jhv 
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of  our  ancestots  or  of  our  cotemponriea  would  find  their 
nftmes  in  the  book  of  lifp  ! 

To  censure  aa  opinion  or  a  custom  aa  hostile  to  chtiatianity, 
is  one  thing  ;  to  censure  aU  as  ungodly  men  who  have  been 
its  advocates,  or  who  have  been  deluded  by  it,  is  another* 
The  former  I  owa  I  have  done  with  great  plainness,  and  per- 
haps with  some  severity  ;  the  tatter  is  a  fault  which  I  hope 
will  never  be  found  in  any  writings  which  may  justly  be  im- 
puted  to  me> 

The  principle  which  has  now  been  avowed,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  many  persons  of  diifcrcnt  sects,  in  speaking 
of  some  who  lived  io  the  ages  of  pertecution ,-  and  those  who 
are  now  most  averse  to  adopting  it,  will  perhaps,  in  a  future 
day,  be  fouiid  to  need  its  candor  as  much  as  other  peuple> 

To  prove  that  an  opinion  is  erroneous,  or  that  a  custom  is 
pernicious  and  inhuman,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  prove 
or  to  insinuate,  that  all  who  have  been  thus  misled  have  been 
destitute  of  pic^  or  goodness.    Every  man,  whether  good  or 
'    bid,  ia  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  customs  of  die  age  and 
f  in  iriiich  he  receives  his  education. 
**  How  eustmn  iteeb  the  human  breut, 
To  deeds  which  luture^i  thoughts  dete*t ! 
Bow  cuittmi  conaecrate*  to  fune, 
Thst  reauB  elie  would  gire  to  tbame." 

JosT  Scott. 


TipVKMA  TO  THE  CONSCIENCES  OF  FRO. 
FE88ED  CHRI8TUN8. 
'  771*  pnu/ent  man  foreteeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himtelf";  • 
k  f  Ae  stmpk  paat  en  and  are  punithedJ"    Solomon. 

r  BaETBREH, 

t  view  of  the  crimes  and  horrorf  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
r  an  appeal  to  your  consciences  and  feelings,  as  to  pro> 
ll  disciples  of  Him  who  loved  us  ;  aod  who  died  the  just 
e  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 

On  the  supposition  that  we  had  made  no  profession 
regard  to  the  Savior  of  men,  on  what  possible  ground  could 
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we  justify  tlie  horrible  carnage  and  desoldtion  made  by  war  i 
Can  they  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  reason  and  humani- 
ty  i  If  men  may  be  justified  in  such  conduct  one  towards 
another,  why  should  we  attempt  to  support  any  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  or  virtue  and  vice  ?  Was  there  ever 
conduct  more  unjust  and  inhuman,  or  scenes  more  revolting 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  than  those  witnessed  in  the  wars  of 
christian  nations  i 

Second*  We  are  professedly  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  or 
PEACE*  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  crimes  of  war  to 
his  precepts  or  his  example  I  Has  he  not  expressly  said  to 
his  followers,  ^^  Love  your  enemies  '^  ^^  forgive  and  ye  shall 
be  forgiven  ;"  ^^  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart  V^  And  did  he  not  love  his  enemies  ?  Did  he  not  pray 
for  them  with  his  dying  breath  ?  Has  he  left  us  any  exam- 
ple which  in  the  least  degree  justifies  or  countenanccrs  the 
war  spirit  i  Do  christians  learn  of  him  to  make  war  on  each 
other,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  they  receive  I  He  went  about 
doing  good.  Is  the  same  mind  in  those  who,  as  roaring  lions, 
go  about  seeking  whom  they  may  devour  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
form  in  our  own  minds  a  more  perfect  contrast,  than  is  to  be 
seen  between  the  spirit  of  our  Savior  and  the  spirit  of  war, 
violence  and  revenge  I  The  moral  nature  of  war  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  carried  on  by  Frenchmen,  Russians,  English- 
men or  Americans.  It  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  carried  on 
by  Christians,  Mahometans,  Pagans  or  Devils.  It  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  spirit  which  is  required  of  us,  and  not  less  so 
when  men  are  led  on  to  this  work  of  destruction  by  an  empe- 
ror or  a  king,  than  when  they  are  led  by  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  robbers  ;  for  an  emperor  or  a  king  lias  no  more  right  to 
make  war  on  his  fellow  creatures,  than  any  other  man.  Bar- 
barossa  liad  as  good  a  right  to  make  war  on  his  fellow  men, 
when  as  a  pirate  he  infested  ttie  seas,  as  he  had  when  he  be- 
came king  of  Algiers.  Nor  was  he  less  a  murderer  when  he 
made  war  as  a  king,  than  when  he  made  war  as  a  captain  of  a 
piratical  band. 

As  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  war  in  obedience  to 


Ihe  precept!  of  Chriit,  or  in  confonnity  to  his  example,  shall 
we  who  profeasto  be  his  friends  and  disciples,  any  longer 
countenance  a  custom  which  cannot  possibly  exist  but  by  ii^ 
humanity,  injuaticr,  revenge,  violence  and  murder  ?* 

Shall  we  any  longer  imagine  that  our  religion  can  justify,  or 
our  safety  require,  the  continuance  of  a  custom  which  thus  de- 
Itides  and  destroys  mankind  j  which  exposes  the  people  of 
eveiy  country  to  the  most  distressing  calamities,  and  which 
has  converted  Christendom  into  a  vast  slau^terhouse  for  hu- 
man butchefy  i 

la  it  not  an  undeniable  truth,  that  the  greater  the  number 
is  in  any  nation,  who  are  of  a  pacific  charactcr-«4nd  who  are 
in  temper  and  principle  opposed  to  warr-the  greater  is  the 
safety  of  that  community,  and  of  the  individuals  of  which  it 
is  composed  i  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  equally  evident, 
that  the  more  diere  are  in  any  community  who  indulge  and 
cultivate  B  passion  for  war,  the  greater  is  the  danger  i  So  long 
as  the  custom  of  war  shall  be  popular,  and  the  passion  for  war 
■halJ  be  considered  as  honorable,  so  long  it  will  be  in  the  pow- 
sr  of  ambitious  men  to  disturb  the  peace  of  (he  world. 

Tturd.  What,  my  brethren,  has  our  nation  to  expect  if  the 
ppohrity  of  war  shall  be  continued?  Our  numbers  are  rapid- 
ly iacreasing,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  fifty  years,  perhaps 
Ml  to,  before  there  will  be  a  convulsion  in  the  United  Slates, 
ad  one  pan  of  the  citizens  armed  against  the  other  for  mu- 
ml  havoc  and  destruction.  Party  spirit  already  exists  in  the 
—This  is  ever  of  a  jealous  and  delusive  nature.  Those 
)  are  under  its  influence  are  not  very  apt  to  study  the 
ji  that  make  for  peace,  nor  very  slow  to  invent  pretexts 
Iviolent  measures, 
iuuld  there  be  a  rupture  in  these  States,  the  miseries  and 
t  of  the  Russian  campaign  will  probsibly  be  forgot- 
atn  the  contemplation  of  still  more  distressing  scenes  in  our 
own  counir)-.     The  horrors  of  SmoWnsko,  Borodino,  Mos- 

*  I UM  ihe  woitl  vtfirdcr  in  re'ition  to  war,  bcctusc  eich  of  the  piirli<w 
ta  vir  te/y  justly   si'plj  it  to  the   conduct  of  the   other.    Labatime 
ipplu*  It  even  totberaniluctbfthenrtny  to  which  hchflonprd,  ami  thut 
I  lOB  ciUt  paftot  piopridj'. 
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eow  and  Beresina,  may  be  repeated  in  our  land.  The  con« 
flagration  of  our  cities  may  afford  light  for  massacreing  the 
helpless  inhabitants— for  the  plundering  of  property— for 
the  discovery  of  females  who  shall  fail  victims  to  the  brutal 
lusts  of  ferocious  officers  and  soldiers.  Those  inhabitants 
who  may  escape  the  sword,  may  perish  by  famine,  or  be 
compelled  by  hunger  to  roast  and  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
brethren.  The  progress  of  the  successful  army  may  be  mark- 
ed by  the  most  shocking  scenes  of  devastation,  misery  and 
blood.  Extensive  fields  of  battle  may  be  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  our  children,  our  grand  children  and  friends. 
The  highways  and  the  passes  of  rivers  may  present  huge 
heaps  of  corpses,  piled  one  upon  another.  The  dead^  the 
wounded,  the  sick  and  the  dying  may  be  promiscuously  trod- 
den under  foot  by  beasts  and  men,  and  crushed  by  the  wheels 
of  cannon  and  other  carriages.  And  the  whole  land  may  be 
filled  with  mourning,  lamentation  and  woe. 

In  reference  to  stich  a  day  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  may  be  applied  :  *^  The  Lord  shall  give  thee 
there  a  trembling  heart  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of 
mind.  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt,  and  diou  shalt  fear 
day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  no  assurance  of  thy  life.  lo 
the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  evening ! 
and  in  the  evening.  Would  God  it  were  morning !  for  the 
fear  of  thine  heart  which  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.'' 

Then  at  the  close  of  a  long  and,  bloody  war,  the  surviving 
inhabitants  of  the  land  may  find  themselves  in  a  seven  fold 
worse  situation  than  either  party  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war — excepting  a  few  successful  chiefs  who  shall  have  en- 
riched themselves  by  the  spoils  of  their  murdered  brethren* 
But  these  chiefs  will  probably  claim  to  be  honored  as  the 
saviors  of  the  country,  which  they  have  desolated  and  dress- 
ed in  mourning.  The  aged  parent,  whose  sons  have  been 
massacred  and  whose  daughters  have  been  violated — the  poor 
widow,  who  has  lost  both  her  husband  and  her  sons-«and  the 
orphan,  who  has  been  bereaved  of  father  and  mother,  may 
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fa«ve  to  pay  homage  and  tribute  to  a  set  of  unfeeling,  blood 
thintjr  tyrants,  whose  hearts  shall  have  been  steeled  by  serv- 
log  an  apprenticeship  in  the  work  of  destroying  their  fellow 
men. 

Should  such  a  convulsion  take  place,  multitudes  who  have 

lived  together  as  brethren  and  friends,  who  have  worshipped 

togtfthrr  in  the  same  house,  and  united  in  commemorating  the 

su&rings  of  a  benevolent  Savior,  will  probably  become  the 

murderers  of  each  other.    Thousands  aiKl  thousands  who  are 

DOW  the  advocates  of  war*  may  perish  in  the  most  terrible 

manner,   by  the  very  custom  which  they  uphold.     By  the 

same  custom  their  children,  who  shall  survive  the  desolations 

of  war,  may  be  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude  ; 

while  some  who  now  sustain  good  characters  may  become  the 

hardened  wretches  who  shall  riot  on  the  spoils  of  the  slain, 

Bid  rule  the  land  as  ferocious  tyTants. 

Say  not,  my  brethren,  that  such  scenes  in  our  country  are 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  They  are  not  only  possible^ 
but  reryprobabk^  on  the  supposition  that  the  spirit  of  party 
nd  of  war  shall  continue  to  be  cultivated  among  us.  And, 
das!  how  righteous  will  be  such  a  retribution  in  regard  to 
dMaeof  ns  who  so  far  depart  from  the  precepts  of  our  religion, 
Bad  Ae  tsam|de  of  our  Lord,  as  to  give  support  to  the  popu- 
larity 4if  war  !  If  any  of  us  should  countenance  highway  rob- 
beiy,  would  it  be  unrighteous  with  God  to  suffer  us  to  fall 
?illio»  to  the  custom  we  had  approved  \  But  war  is  in  every 
idpect  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  highway 
nlbcry'i  nnd  it  is  as  much  worse,  as  it  is  more  delusive  and 
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feelings  revolt  at  the  thought  of  having  the  horrors 
afUK'Snasian  campaign  repeated  in  our  country  ?  Why  then 
.of  you  lend  your  influence  in  support  of  a  custom 
aMurally  involves  such  scenes  of  guilt  and  woe  ?  Why 
lAjPOT  Cppliiud  the  deeds  of  deluded  and  bloody  men,  and 
your  duldren  to  esteem  as  honorable,  successful 
i'fobb*ry  and  manslaughter  ?    Let  a  proper  abhor- 
t:  tlie  guilty  custqm  be  excited,  and  its  havoc  and  its 
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It  18  not,  however,  wished  that  you  should  treat  military 
men  with  contempt  or  disrespect*  This  is  not  the  way  to 
convince  men  of  error,  but  the  direct  way  to  inflame  their 
passions,  to  confirm  their  prejudices,  and  to  clr  se  their  eyea 
against  the  light.  Let  our  own  minds  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  let  our  conversation  in  all  respects  com- 
port with  its.  benevolent  precepts,  let  us  treat  military  men 
with  that  respect  and  tenderness  which  becomes  us  as  chris- 
tians ;  and  then  we  may  hope  for  access  to  their  understand* 
ings  and  their  hearts*  Many  of  them  perhaps  will  rejoice  in 
being  convinced  of  their  error,  and  cordially  unite  their  efforts 
to  extend  the  light  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  others. 

Shall  it  be  imagined  that  the  day  of  evil  can  be  avoided  by 
powerful  armaments  and  a  passion  for  military  fame  ?  Are 
these  the  means  of  peace  and  safety  ?  Are  they  not  the  meant 
of  war  and  danger  ?  Let  the  history  of  nations,  aDcitnt  and 
modem,  answer  the  questions,  and  will  it  not  say,  that  such 
means  have  hitherto  operated  as  provocatiofu  and  tncentroef 
to  actual  hostilities  ? 

According  to  what  we  sow  we  may  expect  to  reap.  If  we 
sow  the  seeds  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  war,  the  horrible 
fruits  of  war  will  be  our  harvest.  But  if  we  sow  the  seeds  of 
peace  and  cultivate  the  bpirit  of  the  gospel,  we  may  expect  the 
fruits  of  peace  in  this  world,  and  the  blessedness  of  peace* 
makers  in  the  world  to  come. 

God  has  graciously  given  us  an  interval  of  peace,  an  eppor- 
tunity  for  reflection  and  exertion.  Shall  we  conduct  as  though 
nothing  were  incumbent  on  us  but  to  prepare  fcT  future  wars^ 
future  devotion  to  Mahometan  principles,  and  future  sacrifices 
of  human  victims  P  Or  shall  we,  as  becomes  christians,  attend 
to  the  things  which  belong  to  our  own  peace,  to  the  peace  of 
our  children,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  i 

By  what  doctrine  is  Christianity  mure  distinguished  from 

Mahometanism,  than  by  that  of  ^^  PEACE  on  £AKTH,and  good 

WILL  TO  M£N  i^     By  what  precepts  is  it  more  distinguished, 

than  by  those  which  enjoin  the  spirit  of  humility^  meekness^ 

forbearance^  forgiveness^  and  love  to  enemies  ?    Shall  then  the 
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ambassadors  of  Christ  forbear  to  inculcate,  in  its  full  extent, 
the  distinguishing  spirit  of  the  religion  they  profess  i  Shall 
they  in  any  manner  support  a  custom,  which  cannot  exist  for 
a  moment  but  by  a  direct  violation  of  gospel  principles  ? 
Shall  they  suffer  their  hearers  to  be  so  deluded,  as  to  thmk  thoy 
are  following  the  Messiah,  while  in  fact  they  are  fellow ing 
JVf  ahomet  i 

Shall  christian  parents  neglect  to  teach  their  children  the 
radical  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the 
spirit  r*f  war  i  And  shall  the  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
ministers  and  parents,  expose  our  country  to  the  desolations, 
the  crimes  and  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  campaign !  At  whose 

BANDS  THEN  WILL  THE  BLOOD  B£  REQUIRED  f 

To  avoid  guilt  so  awful  and  calamities  so  distressing,  shall 

not  christians  of  every  name  lay  aside  all  party  bitterness  and 

alienation,  subordinate  every  inferior  topic  and  consideration, 

and  unite  as  brethren,  as  children  of  the  same  merciful  Father, 

and  as  disciples  jf  the  benevolent  Prince  of  peace  ?  Let  us  obey 

Uke  affectionate  exhortation  of  t  he  A postle ;— ^'  Put  on  therefore, 

ai  the  elect  of  Cod,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  hum- 

Ucnesaof  mind,  meekness,  long  suffering — forbearing   one 

taothcr  and  forgiving  one  another.     If  any  man  have  a  quar- 

id  against  any,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  foigave  you, 

10  also  do  ye*     And  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity, 

.       vUch  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  let  the  peace  of  God 

4ttrLE  iH  tour  hearts.'' 
I-  '  ^  Jathis  way  m;>re  might  be  done  in  one  year  to  promote  the 
.7-  4BMHtof  real  religion,  to  advance  and  secure  the  happiness  of 
L^  .4^9  coniitry,  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  in  the  course  of  a 
.  JleVttvjr ;  and  more  than  ever  will  be  done  by  the  spirit  of 
'^'  rltoncinion  and  the  most  formidable  preparations  for  war.  In 
^Wiiagf  chriscianit)'  would  appear  in  its  true  light ;  the  rc- 
yfUf^ml  its  being  of  a  sanguinary  character  would  be  remov- 
\*^ikt^Jlbt'daubXB  of  many  unbelievers  would  be  solved  ;  our 
;, '  MlliMi  would  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  ; 
^  j#wi'»mld  bless  and  prouct  us,  and  peace  and  salvation 
'     wndd  fiD  the  land. 
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Objection, 
"  'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  tlie  world  pleases.    What's  the  world  to  you  ^ 

Ana-pfT* 
"  Much.    I  was  bom  of  woman      ■ 
— «— '  Nor  can  I  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage 
Of  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine." 

Cowrim. 

A  MEMORABLE  AND  AFFECTING  CONTRAST. 

In  two  former  publications,  some  of  the  facta  were  brieflj 
stated  which  are  now  to  be  more  fully  eihibited.  This  ac« 
count  will  be  abridged  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  ClarksoHi 
whose  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude. 

^^  I  apprehend,  says  Mr.  Clarkson,that  men  as  ferocious  as 
any  recorded  in  history,  were  those  found  in  America,  when 
that  continent  was  discovered.  We  hear  nothing  of  AfricanSy 
or  of  Asiatics,  which  would  induce  us  to  suppose,  that  they 
were  as  wild  and  barbarous  as  these*  I  shall  therefore  take 
these  for  an  example,  and  show  by  the  opposite  conduct  of 
two  different  communities  towards  them,  that  it  rests  with 
men  to  live  peaceably  or  not,  as  they  cultivate  the  disposition 
to  do  it,  or  as  they  follow  the  policy  of  the  gospel  in  preference 
to  the  policy  of  the  world. 

^  When  the  English,  Dutch,  and  others,  began  to  people 
America,  they  purchased  land  of  the  natives.  But  when 
they  went  to  that  continent,  they  went  with  the  notions  of 
worldly  policy,  and  did  not  take  with  them  the  Christian 
wisdom  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  They  acted  on  die  8ya« 
tern  of  preparation,  because  there  might  be  danger.  They 
never  settled  without  palisadoes  and  a  fort.  They  kept  nighl- 
ly  watches,  though  unmolested.  They  were,  in  short,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  though  no  injury  had  been  ofiered  them  by  the 
liatives,  and  though  professedly  in  the  midst  of  peace. 
«^  In  the  peopling  of  Connecticut  it  was  ordered  by  an  £ng- 
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Uih  court  *be1d  at  Dorchester  on  the  7th  day  of  June  1736, 
that  every  town  should  keep  a  watch  and  be  well  suppliedwith 
am  munition.— Their  circumatsncei  were  such  that  it  was 
judged  necessary  that  every  mao  should  be  a  soldier.* 

Trumbuira  History  oj  Con^  p.  56> 
*'  Previous  to  the  order  of  the  court  at  Durchcster,  some  of 
the  settlers  had  been  killed  by  the  natives.  The  provocation 
which  the  natives  received  is  not  mentioned.  But  it  was 
probably  provocation  enough  to  savage  Indians,  to  see  people 
settle  in  their  country  with  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  war< 
They  could  see  that  these  settlers  had  at  least  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  arms  ;  that  these  arms  could  never  be  intended 
but  against  other  persons,  and  there  were  no  other  persons  but 
thcBiselves.  Judging  therefore  by  outwaid  circumstances, 
they  could  draw  no  inference  of  a  peaceable  disposition  in 
ihe'ir  new  neighhota. 

"  War  soon  followed.  The  Pequots  were  attacked.  Prison- 
tn  were  made  on  bodi  sides.  The  Indians  treated  barbar- 
onsly  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  ;  for  on  the  capture  of 
their  own  counti^'men  they  did  not  see  any  belter  usage  on 
thefwt  of  the  settlers  themselves. 
"  ^Though,*  saysTrumbuU, '  the  first  planters  of  New  Eng- 
d  were  men  of  eminent  piety  and  strict  morals,  yet  like 
fldiergood  men  they  were  subjt'a  to  misconception  uid  the 
p  of  pasuon.  Their  belieading  sachems  whom  they 
|k'in  war,  kilHng  the  male  captives  and  enslaving  the  locmett 
j^AtUrttitVaa  treating  them  with  a  severity,  which,  on  the 
W»cvoleat  principles  of  Christianity  it  will  be  difficult  to  justi- 
Iji*.  ibid.  p.  lis. 

.  ^  After  this  treatment,  war  followed  war.     As  other  setUe- 
)  were  made  on  ^  die   same  principles,  war  fell  to  their 
9  likewise.     And  the  whole  history  of  the  settlements  of 
» these  principles  were  followed,  is  full  of  the 
I  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  which  have  con- 
|i  or  less  nearly  up  to  the  present  day. 


HOW  BEHOLD  THE  OOVTRASt! 

•*  But  widely  different  was  the  situation  of  the  settlers  un- 
der William  Pcnn.  They  had  to  deal  with  the  same  savage 
Indians  as  the  other  settlers.  They  had  the  same  fury  to 
guard  against,  and  were  in  a  situation  much  more  exposed  ; 
for  they  had  neither  sword  nor  musket,  palisado  nor  fort.--- 
They  adopted  the  policy  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  the  policy  of 
the  world.  They  judged  it  neither  necessarj'  to  watch  nor  to 
be  provided  with  ammunition,  nor  to  become  soldiers.  They 
spoke  the  language  of  peace  to  the  natives,  and  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  language  by  continuing  in  a  defenceless  con- 
dition.  They  held  out  also  that  all  wars  were  unlawful,  and 
that  whatever  injuries  were  offered  them,  they  would  sooner 
bear  them,  than  gratify  the  principle  of  revenge. 

**  It  is  quite  needless  to  go  farther  into  the  system  of  this 
venerable  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  no  quaker  settlers^  when  known  to  be  such^  were  killed^ 
and  whatever  attac<ks  were  made  upon  the  possessors  of  lands 
in  their  neighborhood,,  none  was  ever  made  upon  those  who 
settled  on  the  lands  purchased  by  William  Penn. 

^^  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  farther,  that  the  har- 
roonious  intercourse  between  the  Quakers  and  the  Indians 
continues  uniiiterrupted  to  the  present  day.  In  matters  of 
great  and  public  concern,  it  has  been  usual  with  the  Indians 
to  send  deputies  to  the  Quakers  for  advice,  and  the  formef 
have  even  been  persuaded  by  the  latter  to  relinquish  wars^ 
which  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  undertake.  It  is  also 
usual  for  some  of  these  to  send  their  children  to  the  Quakers 
for  education. 

*^  These  facts,  when  contrasted,  speak  for  themselves.  A 
cabinet  of  Quaker  ministers,  acting  on  the  policy  of  the  gospel, 
has  been  seated  in  the  heart  of  a  savage  and  warlike  nation, 
and  peace  has  ever  been  kt-pt  with  them.  A  cabinet  of  other 
settlers,  acting  on  the  policy  of  the  world,  has  been  seated  in 
the  hearc  of  nations  of  a  similar  description,  and  they  have  al- 
most constandy  been  embroiled  in  wars.'' 

Fortraiture^  vol*  iii.  from  p.  81  to  87» 
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In  view  of  this  contrast  Mr.   Clarlcson  has  some  just  and 
fcrcible  remarks  ;  a  few  of  which  will  be  quoted  :— 

^  If  Christian  policy  has  had  its  influence  upon  bat barians, 
it  would  be  libellous  to  say,  that  it  would  not  have  its  influence 
upon  those  who  profess  to  be  christians.  Let  us  then,  from 
the  instances  which  have  been  now  recited,  dt-precate  the  ne- 
nessity  of  wars.  Let  us  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  that  it  does  not  forbid^  nor  so  meanly  of  its  power, 
as  that  it  is  not  able  to  prevent  their  continuance."    p.  87. 

*^  If  the  cabinet  of  any  one  powerful  nation  were  to  act 
upon  the  noble  principle  of  relinquishinj;  war,  why  should  we 
think  the  other  cabinets  so  lost  to  all  good  ftrclings,  as  not  to 
respect  its  virtues  i  Let  us  abandon  this  thought ;  for  the 
lupposition  of  a  contrary  sentiment  would  make  them  worse 
tian  the  savages  I  have  mentioned. 

^  Let  us  then  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  human  animosi- 
ties are  not  to  be  eternal ;  and  that  man  is  not  always  to  be 
made  a  tiger  to  man.  Let  us  hope  that  the  government  of 
lome  one  nation  will  set  the  example  of  a  total  dereliction  of 
vaiB.  And  let  us  all  in  our  respective  situations  precede  the 
ttdcipated  bleasing,  by  holding  out  the  necessity  of  the  sub- 
jogidia  of  the  passions,  and  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
inivenal  benevolence  to  roan."  p.  94. 
,.  To  th^  remarks  of  Mr.  Clarlson  a  few  words  may  be  sub  • 
JBiacdi  and  then  the  whole  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
•deuce  of  every  reflecting  Christian. 

.  la  the  contrast  before  us,  we  behold  courage  and  heroism 
i^^lffo  different  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  we  see — surround- 
|l  Igr  ftrocious  savages,  a  class  of  men  assuming  the  most 
liWila  attitude,  armed  with  weapons  of  death,  quick  to  resent, 
to  .fight  and  brave  in  battle — but  ever  on  the  watch  by 
[.and  by  niglit,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  alarm,  anxiety, 
4uipMility«     On  the  other  hand  we  see — surrounded  in  like 

Sby  blood  thirsty  savages — another  class  of  men,  as 
mong  wolves,  without  arms  or  any  hostile  prtpara* 
ipealy  avowing   principles  which   foibid  thtm  to  kill 
ill  aeU'-defence  i  yet,  placing  their  hope  in  God,  and  in 
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tht  iDfluence  of  their  pacific  spirit,  they  pursue  by  day  their 
lawful  occupationa  without  anxiety,  and  by  night  they  sleep 
without  sentinels  and  without  alarm* 

Now  which  of  these  two  classes  of  men  displayed  the  most 
undaunted  fortitude  and  genuine  heroism  i  and  which  bore 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Prince  of  peace  i 

One  man  is  so  perpetually  infrar  of  being  killed  or  robbed^ 
that  he  always  goes  armed  wiih  pistols  and  a  long'  knijcm 
Another,  who  is  exposed  to  the  same  external  dangers,  calm^ 
ly  pursues  his  business,  without  any  weapon  of  death  for  his 
defence  :— Which  of  these  is  the  greatest  coxvard  f  AjmI 
which  of  them  walks  even  as  Christ  walked  f 

A  proper  answer  to  these  questions  will  probably  lead  to- 
this  conclusion,  that  it  is  rather  sinful  cowardice  than  christian 
fortitude,  which  induces  men  to  arm  themselves  one  againat 
another* 

NOTICE  OF  COMMUNICATIOKS. 

AiTsm  a  considerable  part  of  this  Number  bad  been  printed,  and  SN 
jrangements  had  been  made  to  complete  it,  some  communications  were  rr- 
ceiyed,  with  a  respectful  request  that  they  might  be  inserted*  One  is  a 
copy  of  a  Petition  to  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  signed  by  ten 
persons,  requesting  such  an  alteration  in  the  militia  laws,  that  not  only  the 
Fbikkps  and  the  SaAHEas,  but  all  who  believe  with  them  that  war  it  in* 
consistent  with  the  precepts  of  Christ,  may  be  exempted  from  bearing 
arms  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  tlieir  own  minds.  The  other  purports 
to  be  a  defence  of  the  opinions  of  the  petitioners,  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  honorable  Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  whom  the  Petition  liad 
been  I'cferrcd- 

Altl'-ough  it  is  not  convenient  to  publish  these  communications  in  this 
Number,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  express  a  hope  that,  on  both  sides,  tlia 
subject  will  be  attended  to  in  the  true  spirit  of  peace.  The  future  tran- 
quillity of  the  state  is  perhaps  more  intimately  connected  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  subject  shall  be  treated  than  many  would  at  first  ima- 
gine. We  are  not  to  expect  that  a  revolution  in  public  opinion  will  be  in^ 
stantaneously  effected  ;  and,  in  the  present  pase,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  no  means  should  be  used  but  those  of  a  pacific  character* 

The  writer  of  this  lias  been  advised  to  suggest  to  those  who  sent  the 
communications,  the  expediency  of  publishing  them  as  a  small  tract  by 
tliemselves, 

avs. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  PEACE, 

No.  IV. 

UASOHS  FOR  BBUEVING  THAT  EFFORTS  FOR  THE  ABOU' 
TION  OF  WAR  Wnx  NOT  BE  W  VAIK. 

nrraoDironow  and  fr£liminart  heuarks. 

Wbs«  an  object  i*  proposed,  which  appears  benevolent^ 

fcnrwble  and  af  vaat  magnitude,  the  qaestinn  immediately 

KcatB« — h  H  atUunaitef  Is  there  any  probability  that  hu- 

■tt  exertions  for  its  accomplishment  will  ,be  crowned  with 

It  has  been  (Ustinctly  represented  to  the  writer  of  this 
KOrlc,  that  people  in  general,  who  have  read  the  "■  Solemn 
Review"  and  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace, 
ire  very  ready  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  sentiments,  as 
to  the  inhumanity,  injustice  and  antichristian  nature  of  war  j 
>od  the  pernicious,  uncertsun  and  dreadful  character  of  the 
custom,  considered  as  a  method  of  securing  rights,  or  of  ob- 
g  redress  {pr  wrongs.  It  is  also  admitted, that  the  abo* 
inoo  of  war  would  be  a  benevolent  and  glorious  object  of 
fBnuit,  if  there  were  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  supposing^ 
ions  would,be  of  any  avalL  But  to  many,  it  is  said, 
X  appears  of  a  desperate  and  Utopian  character^ 
,  aa  would  be  an  attempt  to  abolish  disease  and 
It  has  therefore  been  requested  of  me,  to  sute  more 
e  reasons  for  believing  that  efforts  for  the  abolition  of 
It  be  in  vain. 

■  point  several  things  have  been  suggested  in  the 

1  Review"  and  in  the  second  Number  of  this  work  ; 

.  to  be  the  only  point  which  labors  in  the 

',  it  may  be  useful  to  give  it  a  more  ample  dia- 


cussioQ.    I  must  however  request  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  followiog  preliminary  remarks  : — 

I.  In  all  that  will  be  said  on  the  probability  of  success, 
or  the  utility  of  human  exertions,  this  idea  is  to  be  constantly 
understood, — that  ^^  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  thejr 
labor  in  vain  who  build  it;''  and  ^^  Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city  the  watchman  wak^'th  but  in  vain."  For  no  idea  is  enter- 
tained by  me,  that  human  exertions  can  be  of  any  avail  for 
the  abolition  of  war,  but  by  the  blessing  and  energy  of  God 
Yet  I  believe,  that  he  *^  who  worketh  all  things  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  makes  use  of  human  agents  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  designs. 

IL  It  is  not  imagined,  that  the  abolition  of  war  is  to  be 
instantaneously  effected.  It  must  probably  require  many 
years,  and  perhaps  several  ages,  of  faithful  and  persevering 
exertions,  to  accomplish  in  full  the  object  proposed.  Those 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  may  have  rested  from  their 
labors  long  before  the  glorious  event  will  take  place.  But 
the  seed,  which  they  shall  have  sown,  may  spring  up,  and 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings  to  their  posterity. 

III.  All  who  are  convinced  of  the  triith  of  what  has  beett 
published  on  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  should  consider, 
that  2k  possibility  of  success  must  confer  an  obligation  on  them^ 
to  do  what  they  can  for  its  abolition.  If  a  man  is  already 
convinced,  that  war  has  its  very  existence  in  sin^  and  that  itb 
genuine  fruits  zrt  desolation  and  misery^  ho^v«can  he  rest  con- 
tented, to  see  such  a  custom  idolized  by  his  fellow  men,  zh 
necessary, justifiable  and  glorious ! 

IV.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  charge  of  a  "  chimtf' 
ical  project,"  or  "  Utopian  scheme,"  has  been  uniformly  ttiadb 
against  the  first  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  any  popular  cus- 
tom ;  yet  many  such  attempts  have  succeeded,  to  the  Itston- 
ishment  and  joy  of  those  who  once  regarded  them  as  fit  iub- 
jects  of  ridicule.  There  was  a  time  when  the  present  modifs 
of  treating  tl  fever  or  the  smallpox  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  little  better  than  attempts  to  murder  the  diseased^ 

On  this  point  I  would  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  some 


extracta  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Rush,  to  George  Clymer  Esq. 
"aa  the  amusementB  and  punishments  proper  for  schools." 

"  I  know,  '^  says  the  Dr."  how  apt  mankind  arc  to  brand 
creiy  proposition  tor  innovation,  as  visionary  and  Utopian. 
But  g(K>d  men  should  not  be  discouraged  by  such  epithets, 
from  their  attempts  to  combat  vice  and  error.  There  never 
was  an  improvement  in  any  art  or  science,  nor  a  proposal 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  man,  in  any  age  or  country, 
iat  has  not  been  cot»idcred  in  tUe  light  of  what  has  been 
called  an  Utopian  scheme. 

"Tlie  application  of  the  magnet  to  navigation,  and  of 
■team  to  mechanical  purposes,  have  both  been  branded  as 
Utopian  projects.  The  great  idea  of  Columbus,  of  exploring 
a  new  world,  was  long  viewed  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, aa  the  dream  of  a  visionaiy  sailor.— 

"You  audi  recollect  the  time  when  the  abolition  of  negro 
davery  in  our  state— as  also  when  the  independence  of  the 
Vattcd  States,  andthe  present  wise  and  hnppy  confederation 
of  our  republics,  were  all  considered  by  many  of  our  sober, 
pnident  men,  as  subjects  of  an  Utopian  nature. 

**  For  ibe  bent-fit  of  those  persons  who  consider  opinions 
li  improved,  like  certain  liquors,  by  time ;  and  who  are  op- 
powd  to  innovations,  only  because  they  did  not  occur  to  our 
ucestors  ;  I  shall  coDclude  my  letter  with  an  anecdote  of  a 
■rinister  in  Lnodon,  who  after  employing  a  long  sermon,  in 
toDtrovcning  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  heretical  opinion, 
Cmditded  it  with  the  following  words: — 'I  tell  you,  I  tell 

t;,  my  brethren,  I  tell-you  again,  that  an  olderror  is  bettir 
I  a  new  tmt/i.' " 
Such  has  baen  the  pernicious  influence  of  prepossession  in 
If  age  J  and  yet  how  many  of  the  present  time  are  unwil- 
;  to  leam  either  wisdom  or  cautiun,  by  the  manifest  mis* 
Ek  and  imprudences  of  their  ancestors.  Had  there  been 
M  impruvcments  made  in  human  opinions  and  customs,  in 
(Tpmition  to  ibe  cry  of  heresy  and  Utopian  projects,  the 
prcKnt  bhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
*oidd  have  been  both  pagwu  and  savages.     Happy  would 


be  the  result,  if  these  unquestionable  facta  should  have  so 
much  influence  as  to  dispose  people  in  fnturc^  first  to  exami^B^ 
impartially  J  and  then  judge* 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  now  stato 
some  of  the  reasons  which  lu^ve  led  me  to  believe  that  wcl) 
condiicted  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  war  will  be  usefuL 

riRST  REASON. 

Many  customs,  which  were  once  popular,  have  been  abol* 
bhed. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  could  acquire  renown 
by  being  forward  to  detect,  expose  and  burn  reputed  heretics* 
But  now  such  conduct  appears  antichristian,  contemptible  an^ 
murderous. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  to  be  a  glorioua 
thing  to  propagate  the  gospel  by  the  sword ;  and  to  murder 
one  part  of  a  pagan  people,  to  compel  the  other  to  be  baptiz* 
ed,  and  to  profess  a  religion  of  which  tbey  were  totally  igno- 
rant* Professed  ministers  of  the  Christian  religioii  could 
acquire  glory,  by  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army*  with  the. 
gospel  of  peace  in  one  hand,  and  the  srword  of  war  in  the  oth« 
er ;  and  if  the  sword  proved  successful,  the  conquest  wa^ 
regarded  as  a  triumph  (f  the  cross*  Such  a  minister  at  thif 
day  would  be  regarded  as  a  mad^man  / 

During  two  centuries,  the  rulers  and  the  clergy  of  Europe; 
were  as  raving  as  the  residents  of  Bedlam,  with  the  Crusadt 
fever.  The  impious  expeditions  against  the  Mahometans 
as  infidel^,  were  digmfied  by  the  name  of  ^  holy  wars  /"  and 
to  engage  in  them  was  deemed  the  most  certain  road  tQ 
heaven.  Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  infatuation, 
milliqps  of  Europeans  rushed  into  Asia  and  found  their 
graves ;  and  millions  of  the  people  of  Asia  perished  by  the 
hands  of  these  deluded  fanatics,  or  Christian  barbarians. 

The  custom  oipmate  wars  among  the  noblemen  of  Europe^ 
under  the  feudaV  system,  was  once  so  prevalent  that  it  threat* 
ened  the  depopulation  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  continued 
60  lon^,  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  barons  as  a  natural  rifj^M^ 


The  first  attempts  to  abolish  the  custom  were  resisted,  as  tt- 
tempts  to  in/nn^f  their  natural  rights.  But  at  length  the 
nutom  bccAQie  ao  fatal  and  so  distressing,  that  the  barons 
themaeWes  were  induced  to  form  an  asasciation  to  abolish  it, 
by  referriog  their  disputes  to  the  majority  of  the  associates. 
Thc_/u^cia/coinAa(  was  also  a  popular  custom  in  foriner 
igei,  and  it  swept  off  deluded  mortals  at  a  dreadful  rate. 

Killing  captives  taken  ia  war«  or  reducing  them  to  sla- 
vay,  was  for  ages  a  general  custom.  It  was  also  a  custom 
■moDg  nur  ancestors  in  Great  Britain,  for  poor  people  to 
itllthar  children,  and  even  themtehet,  into  a  state  of  tlaotry. 
It  a  speech  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  British  parliament,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  we  find  the  following  decla- 
ntions — "  Europe,  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  was  in  many 
paru  as  baibaious  as  Africa  at  present,  and  chargeable  with 
K  bad  practices— The  people  of  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ly  VII.  had  a  regviar  market  for  children,  which  were  bought 
iy  the  IrhhJ"*     Hittory  of  Abolition  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

In  still  later  times  the  abominable  commerce  called  the 
Afncui  slave  trade,  was  popiUar  both  in  llurope  and  in  this 
annoy. 

.In  addition  to  all  these  things,  it  would  be  easy  to  men- 
tioo  aaay  laws,  that  were  once  popular  among  our  ancestors 
(D  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  so  detestable  and  aan- 
pHBny,  that  it  would  iill  any  benevolent  mind  at  this  day 
Tta  hDTTor  to  read  tbem. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  aslc,  By  what  means  have  those 

■famao  laws  and  customs  been  abolished  \  Have  these  in- 

Ijatfu  of  nbolitioa  beea  effected  by  a  series  of  miracles  i 

^^^^Vaigfdi  has  done  all  these  things ;  but  the  events  were 

I     ptdoccd  by  the  instrumentality  of  enlightened  men.     It  was 

gndually  discovered  that  such  laws  and  customs  were  not 

'  *  Mr.  WilbeHbrce  tcHi  ut  how  tjiia  barbarous  custom  happened  to 

I  (eiboliibcd.  The  Jrlib,  "bwing  experienced  a.  £eiicral  calamity,  which 
I  1^7  iikpuirdu  •judgment  fram  heaven,  on  account  or  this  wicked  traffie, 
I  >tjarj  if."  Ht.  WUberforce  loUcitcd  thcparliamrnLto  "iltow,  that 
^^BVWReueB^JiJnmf  aa  the  Irish  were  four  centuries  back,  byrcAuinf 
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only  UDDecessary  but  antichristian.  Their  inhumanity  was 
exposed,  and  they  gradually  fell  into  disrepute,  lingered  a 
while,  and  then  ditd. 

But  in  its  days  of  popularity,  each  of  these  customs  was 
probably  supported  by  arguments  as  plausible  and  as  conda* 
sive,  as  those  which  are  now  employtd  in  support  of  war. 

The  numerous  instances  of  abolition  which  have  occurred, 
clearly  show  that  it  is  possible  to  abolish  a  popular  custom ; 
and  that  there  is  ground  to  hope  that  public  war  will  yet  be 
numbffred  with  other  exploded  customs.  Our  ancestors  did  . 
much  to  encourage  our  exertions.  Let  us  do  what  we  can; 
and  hope  that  the  next  generation  will  take  hold  of  the  work 
where  we  shall  have  left  it,  and  exclude  war  from  every  Chris- 
tian nation.  This  will  open  a  door  of  access  to  the  heathen; 
and  they  will  no  longer  regard  Christians,  as  hypocrites^  ia 
pretending  to  be  followers  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

SECOND  REASON. 

It  is  impossible  that  men  should  mgke  war  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
principles  may  be  generally  adopted.  Some  people  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  attempt  to  abolish  war  as  of  the  same  fan- 
tastical character,  as  would  be  an  attempt  to  abolish  tempests, 
earthquakes  and  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  But  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  these  natural  phenomena  have  no  depen- 
dence on  human  opinions,  human  passions,  or  human  agency* 
They  would  occur  even  if  all  mankind  were  united  in  an  at- 
tempt for  their  abclition.  But  it  is  not  so  with  war.  This  is  the 
proper  fruit  of  human  opinions  and  passions  ;  and  it  never 
can  occur  but  by  the  agency  of  human  beings. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  war  results  from  the  nature  of 
man*  Be  it  so ;  this  is  no  evidence  that  it  cannot  be  abolish- 
ed ;  for  it  b  one  part  of  the  nature  of  man  to  give  up  sangui- 
nary customs  upon  being  fully  convinced  that  they  are  unnec* 
essary,  useless  acd  injurious.  Besides,  all  the  inhuman  cus- 
toms which  have  been  abolished  resulted  from  the  nature  of 
man^  as  well  as  war.  Yet  we  see  that  their  abolition  was 
possible^  and  has  been  effected. 


All  those  abolished  ciutoms  ml^t  huvc  been  popular  to 
this  dav,  had  no  change  been  effected  in  the  opinions  of  men 
reipecting  them.  But  as  soon  as  a  change  is  effected  in  pub< 
lie  opinion  and  feeling,  a  change  of  manners  and  customs 
Mows  nf  course. 

There  ie  nothing  in  the  nature  of  those  opinions  that  sup- 
port war,  which  renders  them  immutable.  This  is  abundantly 
erideiit  fram  the  fact,  that  the  opinions  of  many  have  already 
been  changed.  What  has  been  effected  in  many,  may  be 
cfiected  in  other  men  of  the  same  general  nature. 

Besides,  so  far  as  the  sentiments  and  spirit  of  peace  have 
been  imbibed,  war  is  already  abolished.  Those  who  have 
conlially  adopted  these  sentiments  will  not  make  roar,  and 
they  will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  its  being  made  by  odi- 
era.  This  sentiment  and  feeling  may  be  extended,  and  it 
may  become  general  or  universal. 

THIRD  REASON. 

The  greater  the  number  shall  be  in  any  one  nation,  of 
dwse  who  embrace  the  gospel  sentiments  of  peace,  the  great- 
er wiU  be  the  probability  that  the  rulers  of  that  nation  will 
ifoid  makiug  war ;  and  that  other  nations  will  forbear  mak- 
ing wtr  on  them. 

Tht  truth  of  the  first  proposition  may  be  made  to  glare,  as 
it lespects  a  nation  whose  government  is  elective.  As  soon 
If  ftnujority  in  any  district  or  state  shall  embrace  (he  seiiti- 
MBtsof  peace,  the  power  of  tiectioii  U-ing  in  thtrir  hands,  it 
4|tr^  expected  iW.iX  they  wilt  elect  the  frltnds  of  peace — tu 
%faaever  political  party  they  may  hcl'>ng.  Tlie  great  qucs- 
fita  then  will  not  be,  7*  Ae  a  rrpuhlican  ?  nor  Ix  he  a  federal' 
I?  But,  /«  hi  opposed  to  war,  and  a  genuine   peace  charac- 


r,  those  who  may  be  in  office  will  have  powerful 
to  avoid  war,  lest  they  should  luse  the  esteem  of 
WTcowtitiiems. 

Indeed  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  long  before 
of  the  nation  shall  be  converted  tu  pLUcc  senti- 
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ments,  the  benefit  of  those  principles  may  be  fek  through  th# 
land*     This  may  be  shown  by  adverting  to  well  known  facts* 

But  before  I  state  the  facts  alluded  to,  it  will  be  proper  to 
say,  that  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  state  any  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  irritation,  or  casting  reproach  on  anj 
class  of  citizens.  I  sincerely  wish  that  all  party  spirit  might 
be  banished  from  our  country.  A  reformation  itk  the  prinQi* 
pies  of  both  political  parties,  as  they  relate  to  war,  is  believed 
to  be  highly  important.  My  appeal  to  facts  will  be  only  test 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  supporting  my  own  opinions ; 
and  it  will  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  friendship  to* 
wards  all  my  fellow  citizens,  without  distinction  of  party. 

The  facts  to  be  mentioned  are  these.  It  is  well  known 
that  questions  of  war  and  peace  in  our  nation  are  dedded  by 
vote.  On  the  question  of  the  late  war,  such,  if  I  mistake  noCp 
was  the  state  of  opinions  in  the  senate  of  our  naucm^  that  had 
there  been  but  one  more  senator  againat  the  war,  it  would  not 
have  been  declared,  and  the  lamentable  consequences  which 
followed  the  declaration  would  have  been  avoided. 

Perhaps  also  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  had 
there  been  but  one  morv  peace  character  in  the  British  cabinet, 
the  cause  of  irritation  between  the  two  governments  would 
have  been  removed  so  seasonably,  as  to  have  prevented  the 
declaration  of  war  on  our  part. 

Cases  of  a  similar  nature  may  again  occur,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  an  individual  peace  character  will  be  sufficient  to 
save  the  nation  from  a  bloody  contest. 

It  may  then  be  asked.  Is  it  a  thing  incredible,  that  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  friends  of  peace  will  soon  have  influence  to 
bring  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  one  more  peace 
character,  than  would  be  found  there,  if  no  exertions  for  the 
abolition  of  war  were  to  be  made  ?  Some  of  those  who  are 
now  members  of  Congress  may  adopt  the  sentiments  of  peace, 
or  others  may  adopt  them  who  shall  be  candidates  for  die  of- 
fice, or  some  who  have  already  adopted  them  may  he  elected 
on  that  account. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  in  respect  to  the  Bridsh 


ptTemment.  Nor  are  we  without  ground  to  Tiope,  even  in 
regard  to  despotic  goveromcnta.  The  most  absolute  sore- 
reigns  have  ministers  or  counsellirB,  who  h-.ive  infiuence  ia 
deciding  questions  of  war  and  peace.  These  ministers  may 
be  accessible  in  some  form  or  other.  The  sentimenU  ot 
peace  m^  be  made  to  reach  not  only  their  understandings} 
but  their  hearts. 

As  the  spirit  of  war  is  of  a  contagious  oatnre,  and  easily 
communicated  from  one  government  to  another ;  something 
uuilar  may  happen  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  peace.  If  this 
t^rit  should  govern  in  the  proceedings  and  negotiations  of 
ovr  own  government,  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  like  spirit 
in  die  British  government  i  and  should  the  rulers  of  Great 
Biitun  imbibe  the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace,  it  may  be 
in  their  power  to  ^fiiise  them  throughout  the  world.  Should 
the  Briuah  oadon  become  as  eminent  for  peace,  as  they  have 
been  lot  war — and  should  a  peace  society  be  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  as  poweriiil  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
die  seeds  far  the  abolition  of  war  will  soon  be  sown  in  every 
u&m  under  heaven.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is 
aUnd  of  seed,  which  will  be  productive. 

Beudea,as  there  is  nothing  which  so  endangers  the  stabilt- 
^of  human  govemmentB,  as  the  principles  and  spirit  of  war, 
imst  be  for  the  interest  of  rulers  to  unite  in  adopting  the 
tffautt  principles  and  spirit.  Suppose  that  all  the  rulers  of 
s  in  Europe  and  America  should  unitedly  embrace  the 
s  of  peace,  and  devote  aunually  a  tenth  of  as  much 
n  diflusiog  the  principles  of  peace  in  their  respec- 
DJons,  as  they  have  annually  expended  or  destroyed 
:  of  war — can  it  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether  this 
e  to  the  permanency  of  each  gDvemment,  and 
s  of  each  nation  ? 
h  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  greater 
r  of  peace  characters  in  any  one  nation,  the  grrater 
ibility  that  the  rulers  of  that  people  will  avoid 
The   other  proposition  is,  that  the  greater  also 
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is  the  probability  that  the  rulers  of  the  other  nations  will  avoid 
making  war  on  them. 

For  the  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  the  reader  ia  re» 
ferred  to  the  affecting  contrasiy  suted  in  the  last  Number,  ia 
which  may  be  seen  the  influence  of  pacific  principles,  when 
honestly  displayed  towards  savages  by  the  Quaker  govern* 
ment  in  Pennsylvania.  That  indeed  is  a  ^^  solitary  example,* 
but  it  ought  to  be  admitted  as  proof,  till  some  other  govern* 
ment  sliallhave  made  the  experiment ;  or  until  it  shall  be  ad* 
mitred  that  Christian  nations  are  worse  than  saoageM^  and 
less  capable  of  being  influenced  by  kind  treatment. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  war,  as  much  relied  en  perhapa 
as  any,  is  this,  that  G'.kI  has  furnished  the  various  tribes  o{ 
animals  with  means  of  self-defence.  But  people  who  are  di»» 
posed  to  learn  their  duty  from  what  appears  in  brutes,  rather 
than  from  what  appears  in  the  gospel,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider other  facts  beside  those  which  are  so  commonly  brought 
to  view,  it  is  true  indeed,  that  God  has  furnished  animal* 
with  means  of  self-defence,  and  that  they  generally  know  how^ 
to  JighU  But  it  is  also  true,  that  good  natwred  animals  know 
how  to  avoid  fighting  with  others  of  their  own  species* 

When  two  dogs  meet,  if  one  assumes  a  fighting  mr  and 
attitude,  and  the  other,  being  good  natured,  pa}^  no  regard  to 
these  menaces,  but  approaches  his  fellow  with  an  air  of  kind* 
ness  and  pleasantly,  no  quarrel  ensues,  and  both  remain  un* 
injured.  But  if  both  assume  the  fighting  attitude,  a  battle 
takes  place  of  course.  These  observations  will  app}y  to  oth- 
er animals  as  well  as  to  dogs.  Seldom  is  there  a  pitched  help 
tie  between  two  animals  of  the  same  species,  if  either  is  re« 
ally  disposed  to  avoid  it.  But  when  menacing  looks,  aira 
and  gestures  on  one  side,  are  retorted  by  a  similar  spirit  ob 
the  other,  a  trial  ensues,  ^^  to  see  which  can  do  the  other  the  • 
most  harm  ;**  and  commonly  in  these  cases  each  of  the  com- 
batants receives  more  or  less  injury,  but  neither  of  them  any 
benefit,  except  the  prahe  ofjighting  branely.  Similar  to  thia 
is  the  common  fnte  of  warring  nations. 

If  any  Christian  is  determined  to  follow  the  examples  of 
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brulet,  radier  dun  dtow  vhich  he  la  required  to  imittte ;  let 
hiiB,  for  conKience  uke,  prcfn  (he  bat  examples  of  the  bru- 
ttl  kind,  and  not  the  worst.  Let  rulera  do  the  ■ame,  and  aa- 
dcfariauan  wan  will  Kldom  occur.  For  it  may  be  prcsu'Dcd, 
dnt  there  are  but  a  few  Chnsliiui  rukn  so  much  wone  than 
tbe  savapa  were  in  the  days  of  William  Penn,  that  they 
would  make  war  on  a  people  who  had  resolved  to  act  od  pa- 
dfie  priodplca* 

TOUHTH  REABOK* 

In  every  nation  tbe  ministers  of  religion  mny  have  great 
influence,  in  an  attempt  to  abolish  inhuman  cusiums ;  and  the 
|rioct|de*  of  peace  are  so  obviously  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
ftL,  thai  it  must  be  easy  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  peace,  the 
■n^  betievoleot  niniaters  of  every  denomination. 

That  the  acknowledged  ministers  ol  religion  may  have 

peat  influence  in  sach  a  cause,  may   be  evident  to  any  one 

who  shall  consider  what  Aaa  been  the  influence  of  such  minis- 

kn  in  the  denominationB  of  Christians  which  have  already 

iaoKd  the  lawfulness  «f  war,  in  etfery  form.     Other  miuis- 

kn  might  have  similar  iuflucncc,  if  they  would  adopt  similar 

iratdplaa  in  ivganl  to  war,  and  preuch  and  practise  conlbrma* 

Uy  toAem.     How  AwruLTUEN  is  tbeib  reeponsibilitt  ! 

That  the  princip'es  of  peace  are  the  principles  ut  the  gus- 

1^00  unprejudiced  person  will  deny.     Nor  will  it  be  denied 

teavny  ministel-,  who  possrssea  the  temper  of  his  Lord, 

k^hk  AmtC  already  on  the  side  of  peace.     Therefore,  by 

c4«if •  Us  attention  to  the  glaring  coDUarieiy  between  the 

W  Wtt9$1iivW't  and  the  &piut  of  war,  he  must  naturally  be- 

K,VI|||  eonvinced,  that  one  or  the  other  is  positively  wicked. 

"^Mng  proceeded   thus  far,  be  cannot  loag  hesi;ate  on  the 

<)iin»on — Shall   1   follow  the  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  peace, 

orMahcfcnet,  the  Prince  of  war! 

Tbe  friends  of  peace  may  therefore  be  as  sure  of  gaining  to 
An  CMiie  the  true  ministers  of  Jesus,  as  they  can  be  of  exctt- 

ri  tu  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject.    This  ac- 
autn  be  followed  by  tbe  most  important  cooac^uen- 
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ces.  The  aerioutt  inteUigent  and  conscientious  members  of' 
the  several  parishes,  will  be  led  to  examine  the  subject  of « 
war,  and  will  soon  follow  their  ministers  in  the  way  of  peace* 
Pious  parents  and  schoolmasters,  having  adopted  the  princi* 
pies  of  peace  themselves,  will  be  engaged  to  impress  them  on 
the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  under  their  care.  la. 
this  way  we  may  expect  to  see  thousands  of  young  peofde 
growing  up  with  an  abhorrence  of  war.  The  more  heedlesa 
members  of  society,  on  observing  the  change  in  die  views  of 
the  serious  and  the  good,  may  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  subjecty 
and  finally  to  this  conclusion —-that  wisdom's  wajm  are  ^  way» 
of  pleasantness,'^  and  that  *^  aU  her  paths  are  peace." 

It  may  be  added,  that  almost  every  worthy  minister  has 
free  access  to  some  statesman,  legislator  or  magistrate,  with 
whom  he  can  converse  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  to  whom 
he  may  impart  the  sentiments  of  peace.  Thus  the  spirit  and 
piinciplts  of  peace  may  find  their  way  into  the  houses  of  leg* 
islation,  and  the  cabinets  of  presidents  and  princes. 

It  is  indeed  possible  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the  prog>* 
ress  of  peace  sentiments  will  be  less  r^pid  than  some  antici*' 
pate.  But  no  one,  I  think,  will  deny,  that  the  course  which 
has  been  pointed  out  for  their  prevalence,  is  both  natural  and 
encouraging. 

TIFTH  XEASON. 

As  the  sentiments  of  peace  shall  be  gaining  ground,  tbo 
various  means  of  exciting  the  passion  for  war  will  be  gradu- 
ually  losing  their  influence. 

The  trumpet  of  military  fame  will  sound  weaker  and. 
weaker.  Some  other  qualities  of  mind,  beside  ferocious 
bravery,  will  be  found  necessary  to  give  a  num  a  just  claim 
to  public  esteem  and  applause.  Newspapers,  which  shall  be 
conducted  on  pacific  principles,  will  be  preferred  to  those  of  a 
libellous  and  warring  character.  Love  to  the  lives,  the  hap* 
piness  and  the  peace  of  one's  countrymen,  will  be  regarded 
as  true  patriotism ;  and  the  usual  inflammatory  war  speeches 
and  writings,  will  be  regarded  as  immoral  and  pemiciaua.  Hibp 
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tones  ef  war  and  carnage  will  be  written,  not  with  a  view  tm 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  war;  but  as  books  of  lamentation  and 
laaming. 

In  proportion  as  peace  sentiments  shall  become  popular, 
war,  with  all  its  means  of  excitement,  and  all  its  apparatus  of 
death  and  destruction,  will  be  less  and  less  esteemed ;  and 
popular  applause,  which  is  the  most  powerful  motive  to  war, 
will  operate  with  diminished  force  and  influence.  There  are 
indeed  many  motives  and  incendves  to  war ;  but  if  that  of 
nufitary  glory  should  lose  its  power,  and  bloody  exploits  should 
be  regarded  as  matter  of  mourning,  rather  thai;  of  triumph 
uA  applause ;  few  men  will  be  found  of  a  disposition  to  pro- 
dooe  murderous  conflicts.  Those  who  shall  regard  their  rep- 
obOion  will  appear  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  their  feet  will 
BO  more  be  ^*  swift  to  shed  blood." 

SIXTH  REASON. 

Interest  is  a  powerful  motive  with  mankind  in  general 
and  war  is  against  the  interest  of  nine  tenths  of  the  people  in 
every  nation. 

It  has  justly  been  said,  that  ^  party  is  the  madness  of  many, 
for  the  gain  of  a  few."  War  is  both  the  madness  and  the  ruin 
of  many,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few ;  and  these  few  are  generally 
unprincipled  men,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  not  only  the 
property  but  the  lives  of  their  fellow  beings  to  their  own  ava« 
riee  and  ambition.  In  wars  in  general,  the  mass  of  people  on 
both  aides  are  made  the  dupes  of  aspiring  or  deluded  leaders. 

A  war  is  seldom  more  just  or  necessary,  on  the  part  of 
Aoae  who  commence  it,  than  our  late  contest  was  with  Great 
Iritun ;  and  seldom  is  a  war  more  bentficial  or  less  destruc* 
Yet  supposing  the  result  could  have  been  perfecUy 
is  the  man,  in  either  of  the  two  nationSf  who 
WDold  have  given  his  own  life  to  have  secured  to  his  country 
cvciy  advantage  obtained  by  the  war  \ 

Some  persons  on  each  side  have  acquired  military  fame, 
tome  have  acquired  property ;  but  all  this  gain  has  been 

the  czpcme  of  the  property,  the  happiness,  and  the  bloo^ 


of  a  multitude  of  fellow  beings,  as  good  as  themselves.  Whtt 
then  shdl  we  say  to  these  things  i  Must  not  men  be  fnotuier$ 
of  inhumanity^  who  can  riot  with  pleasiire  on  the  blood  of  their 
brethren?  Alas!  how  many  have  been  slain!  how  many 
have  been  made  cripples  for  life !  how  many  have  been  n^ 
duced  to  mourning,  beggary  and  wretchedness,  to  provida 
the  feast  of  good  things  for  those  who  have  gained  by  the 
war!  Compared  with  the  whole  population,  hi.^w  few  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  Slates,  have  profited  by  the 
sanguinar}'  conflict ! 

Can  Christians  reflect  on  these  things  without  pain!  Caa 
common  people  of  common  sense  imagine,  that  it  ia  for  thiit 
advantage  to  support  such  a  murderous  lottery  ;  a  lottery  ia 
which  ^he  chances  to  lose  are  comparatively  so  niinieroua,  nd 
all  the  chances  to  gain  are  by  the  misery  and  ruin  of  their 
brethren  !  And  when  too  the  mass  of  common  people  are  aa 
uniformly  excluded  from  the  chances  of  gain ! 

SLVENTH  REASON. 

The  friends  of  peace  are  already  numerous  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  progress  of  peace  sentiments  . 
has  been  very  considerable  in  the  course  of  the  |^st  year* 

There  are  several  small  sects  or  societies  of  ChristianSi 
who  have  renounced  war  :— The  Moravians,  the  Menonista^ 
the  Dunkers  and  the  Shakers.  These  are  small,  compared 
with  several  other  denominations  in  our  laud.  But  altogether 
they  amount  to  a  considerable  number.  The  Harmony  Socier 
ty  is  said  to  be  pretty  numerous,  and  all  of  them  opposed  to  . 
war.  The  thousand  Congregations  of  Friends  in  the  United 
States,  are  a  thousand  Veoce  Societies.  ^ 

The  Friends  are  not  confined  to  this  country.    In  Great. 
Britain  they  ^^  are,  says  Mr.  Bigland,  a  pretty  numerous  and  ^ 
very  opulent  sect,  and  in  regard  to  their  principles  and  con- 
duct, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  de*  ^ 
nominations  of  Christians/'*     And  when  we  consider  the 
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active  part  they  took  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  great 
•  View  of  the  World,  vpL  i,  p.  365. 


M^aaee  niar  be  midie  i»i  their  cooperition  in  the  attempt 
lor  tSe  abolition  of  wnt. 

Several  books  and  tracts  on  the  suhjVct  of  war  are  in  cir* 
criatiqo  IB  Great  Britain ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  haa  written  a  number  of  thintjs  calculated  to  lead  peo- 
ple to  reflect  on  the  subject.  A  P-acc  Society  has  been  pro- 
posed in  London,  nor  is  there  much  reason  to  doubt  thut  such 
iMcie^  hta  there  been  established  before  this  time. 

In  our  country  are  to  be  found  many  friends  of  peace^ 
bsndc*  tho«e  sects  or  denominations  which  have  been  named ; 
ttd  m  the  course  of  the  last  year  considerable  was  published 
Oi  die  Buhject,  both  in  this  state  and  in  New  York.  The 
tnead  of  Peace  is  not  the  only  periodical  work  in  which  the 
iriiject  has  been  discussed.  Thrre  are  three  others,  if  no 
■MR,  in  which  the  tubjtrct  has  been  brought  to  view — The 
hiK>pliat,  the  Christian  Disciple  and  the  American  Maga- 
ane.  In  each  of  dme  works  war  hds  been  decidedly  con- 
demned as  antichrinian.  This  cooperation  in  periodical 
vorks  must  naturally  have  a  favorable  influence  in  a  good 
ame. 

A,tdw  commencement  of  the  last  year,  but  'a  fewindi- 
lidBls  m  this  vicinity  were  known  to  have  adopted  scnti- 
■Ml  m  opposition  to  war,  as  an  antichrhtian  custom.  But 
k&K  Ae  year  closed,  a  Peace  Society  was  formed  which 
B'nv  lespeciable  bjth  as  to  characters  and  numbers.  Nor 
onty  Peace  Society  which  was  formed  in  our  coun- 
r%b  course  of  the  last  year,  ahhnugh  it  is  the  only  one 
I  am  authorizfd  to  give  b  particulnr  account. 
viltHinaiion  be  correct,  which  has  been  received  from 
Quarters,  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  ministers  of 
■d^^Oa,  and  if  we  m^y  calculate  on  a  progressive  iiicrease  for 
f(ditt)  come,  proportionate  to  that  of  the  hut  year  i  we  may 
fiUf  eonfidenily  expect,  that  at  the  com  i.encemeni  of  the 
fia  1820,  there  will  not  be  fo'inil  in  New  Eogland  a  single 
■Amh  &>r  the  cusmm  of  war,  among  all  the  ministers  of 
ifff  every  denuminiition. 

it  to  be  imagined  that  this  blessed  inSueace'will 
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be  coDiined  to  the  miniBtera  of  New  EngbncU  There  aire 
many  good  ministers,  it  is  believed,  in  each  of  the  United 
States ;  and  we  may  expect  that  the  distinction  between /^ocr 
tnintsiers  and  war  mimsters^  will  soon  be  understood  ud 
felt. 

EIGHTH  REASOir. 

In  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  a  principle  has  been  adopted  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations,  which  may  be  extended  to 
every  possible  case ;  and  people  may  be  made  to  understand 
it  so  fully,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  rulers  to  make  war, 
without  incurring  the  disapprobation  of  all  intelligent  and 
conscientious  men* 

This  point  will  be  illustrated  by  borrowing  some  remarica 
on  the  Treaty,  from  the  Christian  Disciple  for  April  1815  :— 

^^  By  the  Treaty  it  appears,  that  there  are  suU  points  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments,  which  might  have 
been  the  occasion  of  future  wars,  had  not  seasonable  arrange^ 
ments  been  made  for  their  adjustment.  These  questions  re* 
late  to  certain  islands,  which  are  claimed  by  both  nations,  and 
to  the  dividing  line  between  the  British  Provinces  and  the 
United  States.  Disputes  of  such  a  nature  are  as  good  ground 
for  wars,  as  any  which  has  been  found  in  past  ages* 

^  What  then  are  the  principles,  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  avoid  war  on  these  questions  i  They  have  disoov* 
ered  that  pt^ace  is  better  than  war,  and  that  such  controversies 
may  be  settled  by  reference  or  arbitration.  Accordingly  the 
Treaty  provides,  that  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by 
each  of  the  two  governments,  to  examine  and  settle  the  points 
in  debate ;  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  are  to  make  out  a 
fair  statement  of  the  cases,  and  then  the  whole  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  friendly  sovereign,  whose  decision  is  to  be 
final* 

**  The  commissioners  have  discovered  that  but  two  thingo 
are  necessary  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  viz.  That  rulers 
AiOuXA  possess  a  disposition  for  peace^  and  adopt  the  principks 
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•f  common  sense  for  the  settlement  of  contilove  rsies*— -The 
principles  disclosed  in  the  treaty  had  long  been  in  use  among 
konest  and  peaceful  citizens* 

^  If  such  points  as  are  now  in  dispute  may  be  settled  on 
the  principles  exhibited  in  the  treaty,  common  sense  can 
easily  see,  that  these  principles  may  be  extended  to  every 
species  of  national  controversy.  Happy  indeed  it  would  have 
been,  had  these  principles  been  known  and  applied  prior  to 
die  late  war!— >But  as  they  were  not,  let  Christians  rrrjoice 
thai  the  light  has  at  last  resulted  from  the  dreadful  collision* 
VThile  they  deplore  the  evils  which  took  place,  during  the 
leign  of  darkness,  let  them  be  grateful  that  principles  are  now 
(Uicovered,  which,  if  properly  applied,  may  render  the  present 
peace  as  durable  as  time. 

^  Let  not  this  ray  of  light  ever  be  forgotten ;  or  ever  be 
cdpaed  by  warring  passions.  Let  all  sincere  Christians  unite 
in  one  vigorous  efibrt  to  diffuse  this  light  through  the  world. 
If  proper  exertions  should  be  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Ae  United  States,  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  either  of 
As  two  governments  again  to  declare  war  against  the  other, 
vidiont  being  made  to  feel,  that  they  sin  against  the  light j 
ttd  iulgoodmen  must  abhor  their  proceedings*^^ 

KINTH    REASON. 

Hie  ezertions  in  favor  of  peace  may  be  extensively  use- 
U|CfBiif  they  should  not  result  in  the  complete  abolition 

exertions  may  be  the  occasion  of  diminishing  both 

es  and  iht  frequency  of  wars.    The  more  the  sub- 

I  flxamined,  the   better  it  will  be  understood ; 

Ae  mora  tbe  causes  and  effects,  the  crimes  and  sufferings, 

mod  delusions  .of  war  are  exposed,  the  more  rulers 

men  will  be  put  upon  their  guard  i  and  the  more 

endeavor  to  avoid  the  censures  of  reflecting  and 

men*    Of  course,  the  more  careful  they  will  be  in 

l9  making  war  on  frivolous  pretexts;  and  the  more 
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they  win  try  to  conduct  the  operations  of  war  with  some 
appearaner  of  regard  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Should  the  efibrts  for  the  abolition  of  war  only  abolish 
some  of  the  inhuman  usages  attached  to  the  general  custom, 
and  thus  mitigate  its  horrors,  the  labor  will  not  be  in  vain» 
Suppose  these  efforts  should  be  the  occasion  of  preventing 
the  usual  concomitants  of  taking  a  city  by  storm  ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  treated  with  the  kindness  and  humanity 
due  to  the  unfortunate,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  pillage, 
massacre,  insult  and  violation :  this  will  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance millions  of  expense  in  the  cause  of  peace*  The 
English  language  affords  no  terms  of  censure  or  reprobation 
too  strong  to  be  applied  to  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
armies  on  such  occasions.  If  we  say  that  such  conduct  is 
brutal  and  diabolicaL  we  convey  no  correct  idea  of  its  nature  ; 
for  we  have  no  evidence  that  either  brutes  or  devib  were  ever 
chargeable  with  such  atrocious  inhumanity* 

But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  exertions  in  favor 
of  peace  will  not  only  diminish  some  of  the  horrors  of  war^ 
.  but  that  it  will  diminish  its  frequency.  That  this  may  be  the 
effect  is  highly  probable  from  the  considerations  brought  ta 
view  under  ihe  Third  Reason,  as  well  as  from  the  tendency 
of  these  exertions  to  put  rulers  upon  their  guard.  And  if  the 
result  should  be  a  diminution  as  to  the  number  or  frequencff 
of  wars,  the  benefits  will  surpass  in  value  all  human  calcula- 
tion. 

For  example ;  let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  case  no  such 
exertions  were  made,  onr  country  would  suffer  the  calamity  of 
four  such  wars  in  a  century,  as  our  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Then  suppose  that  by  the  exertions  of  the  frienda 
of  peace,  the  number  of  such  wars  should  be  reduced  to  tw^ 
or  even  to  three  in  a  century.  How  trifling  will  be  the  ex- 
pense of  ten  milliims  of  dollars,  in  the  cause  of  peace,  com- 
pared with  (he  advantages  which  will  result ! 

If  we  take  nothing  into  view  but  the  saving  of  property^ 
every  hundred  dollars  that  will  be  expended  for  peace,  will 
piobably  be  the  occasion  of  saving  a  million.     But  the  loii 
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^  property  is  not  the  greatest  evil  of  war.  The  loss  of  lives, 
the  distress  of  mourners,  the  agonies  of  wounded  men,  and 
the  misery  of  the  wicked,  who  go  from  the  field  of  batdc  to 
the  regions  of  despair !  these  are  evils,  against  which  dollars 
are  as  nothing  and  vanity.  Yet  the  expense  of  a  hundred 
thousand  d:iUar8  in  this  country,  in  cultivating  the  principles 
erf  peace,  may  prevent  the  untimely  death  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  brethren  or  our  children,  and  months  of  exquisite 
distress  to  as  many  more.  Not  only  so,  the  saving  of  so 
many  men  from  untimely  death,  may  be  the  occasion  of  their 
being  finally  saved  from  misery  in  tlie  world  to  come* 

T£MTU   REASON. 

We  may  now  advance  still  farther  and  say^-Even  on  the 
improbable  supposition,  that  the  exertions  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent peace,  should  so  far  fail  of  their  intended  effect)  as  nei- 
ther to  diminish  the  horrors  nor  the  frequency  of  war,  still 
the  labors  of  those  who  are  faithful  and  sincere  in  the  cause 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

The  proper  characteristics  of  war  are  inhumanity^  crime 
and  tuacm  To  indulge,  therefore,  the  spirit  and  passions  of 
war  must  be  injurious  to  the  moral  character,  and  dangerous 
to  the  souls  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  faithiuUy  to  cultivate 
the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  peace,  must  have  a  salutary 
and  saving  influence.  We  naturally  imbibe  more  and  more 
of  the  spirit  which  we  habitually  contemplate  and  admire. 
Those  therefore  who  cordially  engage  in  the  cause  ot  peace, 
and  cherish  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  will  at  lea&t  gain  these 
beoefiis— ihey  will  improve  their  uwu  moral  characters— ihey 
will  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  temper  of 
dieir  Prince  and  Savior,  and  be  the  better  prepared  to  enjoy 
die  bleaaedness  which  he  has  promised  to  peace-makers.  The 
granous  reward  does  not  depend  on  the  success  of  our  exer* 
but  on  the  temper  and  fidelity  with  which  they  are 


Besides,  those  who  faithfully  engage  and  persevere  in  the 
of  pcace^  will  avoid  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  being 
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in  future  accessary  to  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  such  wart 
as  they  cannot  prevent.  Their  consciences  will  bear  thita 
witness  that  they  were  not  the  guilty  agents  who  hurried  their 
fellow-men  into  scenes  of  murder  and  wretchedness. 

Should  a  future  war  occur,  the  faithful  friend  of  peace 
will  experience  the  consolation  of  an  approving  conscience^ 
while  he  says  to  himself — ''^  This  war,  these  scenes  of  blood 
and  carnage,  have  not  occurred  by  my  agency,  nor  prior  to 
faithful  exertions  on  my  part  to  prevent  them.  I  have  not 
only  forbom  to  encourage  war,  but  I  have  done  what  I  couldj 
in  the  situation  I  was  placed  by  Providence,  and  with  the 
talents  entrusted  to  me,  to  open  the  eves  of  my  brethren,  and 
to  save  my  country  from  such  guilt  and  misery.  If  the  rav* 
ages  of  war  should  extend  to  my  habitation— -if  my  substance, 
xny  family  and  even  my  life,  shall  fall  a  prey  to  this  destruc* 
live  scourge ;  I  have  this  comfort— I  shall  *  suffer  as  a  Chrt9» 
ttan^  and  not  as  a  murderer*  My  God,  my  Savior,  my  iiH 
heritance  and  my  home  are  in  heaven,  where  wars  shall  nevtr 
reach  me,  and  peace  shall  be  immortal.'* 

If  these  were  the  only  benefits  to  result  from  the  moat 
diligent  and  faithful  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  war,  thcjf 
would  be  a  glorious  recompense— a  recompense  infinitely 
surpassing  all  the  acquisitions  of  bloody  men. 

The  ten  reasons  which  have  been  given  in  favor  of  the 
utility  of  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  war,  are,  ?f  I  mistake  not, 
all  founded  on  well  authenticated  facts,  or  rational  grounds 
of  probability  and  encouragement.  Several  other  sources  of 
encouragement  have  heretofore  been  occasionally  mentioned^ 
and  may  perhaps  at  a  future  time  be  more  amply  discussed  : 
such  as  the  benignant  character  ef  Jehovah— the  beneficent 
design  and  tendency  of  the  gospel— the  predictions  relating 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiak-* 
the  numerous  societies  and  benevolent  institutions  in  Europe 
and  America,  which  have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  and  humaiH 
ize  the  mind  ;  to  excite,  cherish  and  promote  Christian  love 
and  sympathy,  and  to  improve  the  moral  state  of  society* 
When  these  various  sources  of  encooragement  are  viewed  ill 
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connexion  with  the  ten  reaaons  which  have  been  illustrated—- 
what  more  can  be  wanting  to  inspire  a  hope  in  every  friend  of 
peace,  which  shall  be  as  *^  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
stedfast"— a  hope  which  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  avow,  even 
u  the  presence  of  a  warring  and  unbelieving  world  I 

If  xhc  friends  of  war  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  opin- 
ions, while  God  and  religion  and  humanity  are  all  against 
them  ;  surely  the  friends  of  peace  may  speak  their  minds  and 
porsae  their  work  without  dismay  :  for  the  God  of  peace, 
the  Prince  of  peace,  the  Gospel  of  peace  are  all  for  them, 
tnd  vffTf  thing  good  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  angels  and 
mmen,  is  on  their  side,  to  encourage  their  hearts,  to  strength- 
oi  their  hands  and  to  crown  them  with  glory. 

The  cause  of  peace  ia  of  so  amiable  a  character,  that  the 
more  it  is  examined  the  more  it  will  be  admired ;  but  the 
canse  of  war  is  in  its  nature  so  hateful  and  inhuman,  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  seen^  to  be  detested.  The  time  is  at  hand 
vhen  the  fascinating  laurels  of  the  blood-stained  conquerors 
of  the  world,  will  fade  and  wither,  by  the  influence  of  the 
101  orPEACE,  and  when  such  monsters  will  no  longer  be  re- 
gsdcd  as  worthy  of  praise  for  the  innumerable  robberies 
and  murders  they  committed. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

Sn,  ,  October  18,  1815. 

ALTROuefl  a  stranger  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  to  address 
fn  00  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  humanity.  I  am  en- 
ONttilged  to  do  this  by  a  recollection  of  some  things  in  your 
pb  papers,  which  I  then  regarded  as  indications  that  you 
lll'fecome  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  war,  and  that  you 
fMM  ft>  avoid  a  rupture  with  foreign  nations. 
^?^ilcar  tlie  dose  of  the  late  war,  I  was  somehow  excited  to 
the  subject  of  war  in  general ;  and  I  became  fully 
that  the  custom  of  setding  national  disputes  by 
vii^li  perfectly  needless,  unjust  and  inhuman,  as  well  as 
jittldlristiaii ;  god  thi^t  the  custom  is  supported  by  delusion 
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and  a  barbarous  fanaticism*  Under  thesd  impressions  and 
convictions,  I  have  published  three  pamphlets  on  the  subject; 
a  copy  of  each  I  send  with  this,  soliciting  you  to  accept  and 
to  peruse  them. 

Having  some  knowledge  of  your  advanced  age,  your  tal«. 
ents,  and  your  weight  of  character,  I  am  desirous  that  you 
should  attend  to  the  subject  of  the  pamphlets,  according  to 
its  importance  and  diat  you  should  favor  me  with  the  resuk 
of  your  reflections,-— that  if  your  opinion  shall  accord  with 
mine,  your  testimony  may  be  employed  for  the  good  of  our 
country  and  ihe  peace  of  the  world. 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  Number  of  die  Friend  of 
Peace  you  may  find  some  encouraging  facts. 

Should  I  meet  with  encouragement,  the  Friend  of  Peace 
will  still  be  continued  quarterly.  Any  information  or  hinta 
which  you  may  give  in  favor  of  the  glorious  object,  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  by  your  sincere  friend. 


Hon.  Thomas  Jeffrrson, 
late  president  of  the  U,  S* 

MR,  JEFFERSON'S  ANSWER. 

Sir,  MonticeUoy  Jan.  29,  1816. 

Your  letter,  bearing  date  Oct.  18,  1815,  came  only  to 
hand  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  is  mentioned  to  explain 
the  date  of  mine.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets 
accompanying  it,  to  wit,  the  Solemn  Review,  the  Friend  of 
Peace  or  Special  Interview,  and  the  Friend  of  Peace  No.  2* 
The  first  of  these  I  had  received  through  another  channel  tome 
months  ago.  I  have  not  read  the  two  last  steadily  throught 
because  where  one  assents  to  propositions  as  soon  as  announc- 
ed  it  is  loss  of  time  to  read  the  arguments  in  support  of 
them.  These  numbers  discuss  the  hrst  branch  of  the  causei 
of  war,  that  is  to  say,  wars  undertaken  for  the  point  of  honor ^ 
which  you  apdy  analogize  with  the  act  of  duelling  between 
individuals,  and  reason  with  justice  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Undoubtedly  this  class  of  vrars  is  in  the  general  what  you 
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Mate  them  to  be,  ^  needless,  unjust  and  inhuman,  as  well  as 
intichristian/* 

The  second  branch  of  this  subject,  to  wit,  wars  under- 
taken on  account  of  wrong'  doncy  and  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  act  of  robbery  in  private  life;,  I  presume  will  be  treat* 
cd  of  in  your  future  numbers.  I  observe  this  class  men- 
tioned in  the  S<3lemn  Review,  p.  10,  and  the  question  asked 
^Is  it  common  for  a  nation  to  obtain  a  redress  of  wrongs 
bf  war  V^  The  answer  to  this  question  you  will  of  course 
draw  from  history ;  in  the  mean  time  reason  will  answer  it 
on  grounds  of  probability,  that  where^the  wrong  has  been 
done  by  a  weaker- nation,  the  stronger  one  has  generally  been 
sble  to  enforce  redress ;  but  where  by  a  stronger  nation,  re- 
dress by  war  has  been  neither  obtained  nor  expected  by  the 
weaker  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  loss  has  been  increased  by  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  blood  and  treasure  :  yet  it  may  have 
ebtained  another  object  equally  securing  itself  from  future 
wrong.  It  may  have  retaliated  on  the  aggressor  losses  of 
blood  and  treasure,  far  beyond  the  value  to  him,  of  the  wrong 
he  had  committed,  and  thus  have  made  the  advantage  of  that 
too  dear  a  purchase  to  leave  him  in  a  disposition  to  renew  the 
wrong  in  future ;  in  this  way  the  loss  by  the  war  may  have 
secured  the  weaker  nation  from  loss  by  future  wrong.  The 
case  you  state  ot  two  boxers,  both  of  whom  get  a  <^  terrible 
bruising,"  is  apposite  to  this ;  he  of  the  two  who  committed 
die  aggression  on  the  other,  although  victor  in  the  scuffle, 
yet  probably  finds  his  aggression  not  wjrth  the  bruising  it 
Ins  cost  him.  To  explain  this  by  numbers,  it  is  alleged, 
dnt  Great  Britain  took  from  us  before  the  late  war  near 
1000  vessels^and  that  during  the  war  we  took  from  her  14O0 ; 
Att  befoxv  the  war  she  seized,  and  made  slaves  of  6000  of 
onr  citizens,  and  that  in  the  war  we  killed  more  than  6000 
of  her  subjects,  and  caused  her  to  expend  such  a  sum  as 
fffltftflntf^  to  4  or  5*000  guineas  a  head  for  every  slave  she 
made.  She  might  have  purchased  the  vessels  she  took  for 
less  thyn  the  value  of  those  she  lost,  and  have  used  the  6000 
«f  her  men  killed  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  applied  ours. 


have  saved  the  4  or  5*000  guineas  a  head,  and  obtained  a 
character  of  justice,  which  is  valuable  to  a  nation  as  to  an  in- 
dividual. These  considerations  therefore  leave  her  withoat 
inducement  to  plunder  property,  and  take  men  in  future  on 
such  dear  terms.  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  truth  of  these 
allegations,  nor  is  their  truth  material  to  the  question  ;  thejr 
are  possible,  and  therefore  present  a  case  which  will  clum 
your  consideration  in  a  discussion  of  the  general  question ; 
Whether  any  degree  of  injury  can  render  a  recourse  to  war 
expedient?  Still  les^  do  i  propose  to  draw  to  myself  any 
part  in  this  discussion.  Age,  and  it's  effects  both  on  body 
and  mind,  has  weaned  my  attentions  from  public  subjects,  and 
left  me  unequal  to  the  labors  of  correspondence,  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  personal  concerns.  I  retire  therefore  Trom  tbe 
question  with  a  sincere  wish,  that  your  writings  may  have 
effect  in  lessening  thb  greatest  of  human  evils,  and  that  yon 
may  retain  life  and  health  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  this 
happy  spectacle  ;  and  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my  great 
respect* 
TH :  JEFFERSON* 


LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  MR.  ADAMS. 

SiK,  ,  January  23,  1816. 

Having  for  more  than  a  year  devoted  much  of  my  time 
to  an  inquiry  relating  to  war,  that  terrible  scourge  of  giulty 
nations;  I  am  desirous  of  having  the  fruit  of  my  inquiries 
examined  by  men,  whose  talents,  situadon  and  prospects  will 
enable  them  to  judge  impartially.  The  Rev*  Mr.  Norton 
informed  me  that  you  had  condescended  to  read  my  writings 
on  some  other  subjects.  This  has  excited  a  hope  that  yoa 
will  read  with  candor  what  I  have  written  on  war  and  peace* 
I  therefore  send  you  a  copy  of  ^^  A  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War,^'  and  three  numbers  of  the  '^  Friend  of 
Peace."  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  accept  them^  with  my  best  wishes 
for  your  present  and  future  welfare. 


1  lure  sent  BimiUr  copies  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  intend 
•OOQ  to  send  to  Mr.  Jay.  As  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  any 
fttt  9^  niy  object  inthese  communicatiaas,  I  will  say— I  hope 
to  tdnain  ei  testimony  from  three  able  and  aged  statesmen,  be- 
Son  duy  shall  leave  the  world,  which  maybe  employed  in  favor 
of  the  object  which  lies  so  near  my  heart — the  ahoUtion  of 
the  maU  fatal  autom  zfihich  ever  abided  the  human  JamiJtf. 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  have 
been  preserved  to  this  late  period,  to  perform  a  service,  which 
wiO  be  remembered  with  gratitude  fur  many  ages ;  end 
which  shall  contribute  to  the  temporal  and  ctermd  salvation 
of  millioDB  of  your  fellow  beings.  A  few  words  fi'om  auch 
Boi,  while  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  may  be  the  occasion 
af  mspeakable  good. 

With  the  pamphlets,  I  also  send  a  copy  of  the  Constitution 
flf  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  which  has  been  recently 
'fitrmed.  It  would  add  much  to  my  happiness  to  see  your 
venerable  name  in  the  list  of  subscriben.  We  have  indeed 
nf&y  respectable  names  already :  yours  would  add  to  the  joy 
efmaoy,  and  particularly  to  that  of  your  sincere  friend, 

Hon.  JoHK  Adams, 
firmtrfy  praident  of  the  U,  S. 

MR.  ADAIUB'  ANSWER. 
DeiA  Sir,  S^itKi/,  February  6,  1816. 

I  HAVE  received  your  kind  letter  ol  the  33d  of  January, 
d  I  thank  you  for  the  pamphlets  enclosed  with  it- 
It  is  Very  true,  as  my  eicellent  friend,  Mr.  Norton,  has 
blbnned  you,  that  I  have  read  many  of  your  publications 
^  pleas 

I  have  also  read,  almost  all  the  days  of  my  life,  the  sol- 
B  revonings  and  pathetic  declamations  of  Erasmus,  of 
FcBcloo,  of  St.  Kerre,  and  many  others  against  war,  and  in 
fnor  of  peace.  -  My  understanding  and  my  heart  accorded 
with  them,  at  fint  Uush.  But,  alas !  a  longer  and  more  ex- 
ttuive  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  wars  are  as  neces- 
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sary  and  as  inevitable,  in  our  system,  as  Hurricanes,  Earth- 
quakes and  Volcanoes. 

Our  beloved  country,  sir,  is  surrounded  by  enemies,  of  the 
most  dangerous,  because  the  most  powerful  and  most  unprin- 
cipled character.  Collisions  of  national  interest,  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  rivalries  are  multiplying  around  us. 
Instead  of  discouraging  a  martial  spirit,  in  my  opinion  it  ought 
to  be  excited.  We  have  not  enough  of  it  to  defend  us  by  sea 
or  land. 

Universal  and  perpetual  peace,  appears  to  me,  no  more 
nor  less  than  everlasting  passive  obedience  and  non  resistance* 
The  human  flock  would  soon  be  fleeced  and  butchered  by 
one  or  a  few. 

I  cannot  therefore,  sir,  be  a  subscriber  or  a  member  of 
your  society. 

I  do,  sir,  most  humbly  supplicate  the  theologians,  the  phi- 
losophers, and  the  politicians  to  let  me  die  in  peace.  I  seek 
only  repose. 

With  the  most  cordial  esteem,  however, 

I  am,  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 
•  JOHN  ADAMS. 


REVIEW  OP  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 

MR.  ^EPPERSON. 

Mt  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  is  inserted  to  show,  that  his 
testimony  was  requested  for  public  use,  and  that  in  ^ving 
it  a  place  in  this  work,  I  am  not  chargeable  with  pubUshiog 
what  he  expected  me  to  conceal.  One  paragraph  in  the  let- 
ter to  him  is  suppressed,  because  it  related  exclusively  to  the 
profession  and  employment  of  the  writer,  and  could  be  of 
no  use  in  the  Friend  of  Peace. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
document,  adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  s^^ug^t. 
The  approbation  he  has  given  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Sol- 
emn Review  and  the  Friend  of  Peace,  is  as  full  and  explicit 
as  could  be  expected  of  a  gentleman  in  his  situation.     He 


hadbecD  acquainted  with  the  Solemn  Review  "•ome  months" 
before  be  received  it  from  me.  The  two  Numben  of  the 
Friend  of  Peace  he  had  no  occasion  to  "  read  steadily  through" 
jaior  to  aniwering,  because  his  mind  "  assent^  to  the  propo- 
•itioiis  as  soon  as  announced." 

"  Wan  uadeitaken  for  the  point  of  honor"  he  thinks  "  are 
aptly  analogized  with  duelling,"  and  that  I  have  "reasoned 
withjnadce  from  one  to  the  other."  He  adds— ^' undoubt- 
edly diia  class  of  wan  is  in  general  what  you  state  them  to  be, 
^Dcedlcss,  unjust  and  iohuman,  as  well  aa  antichristiao.'" 

**  Wars  undertaken  on  account  of  ■wrong  done"  he  "  pre- 
anaes  will  be  treated  of  in  future  Numbers."  After  stating 
one  object,  which  may  be  attained  by  such  a  war,  he  add^^ 
"The  case  you  state  of  two  boxers,  both  of  whom  geta*terri- 
Ue  bmiung,'  is  apposite  to  this."  He  then  proceeds  "  to  explain 
Ait  by  Dtinibers,"  in  reference  to  our  late  war  with  Great 
Btitaun.  His  atatcnent  of  the  case  is  made  on  the  groiind  of 
what  has  been  alleged  on  our  part ;  but  he  very  prudently 
■ays,  **  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  truth  of  these  allegations." 
Yet  as  such  things  "  are  possible,"  they  "  present  a  case," 
«luch  he  thinks  "  will  claim"  my  "  consideration  in  a  discus- 
uoBof  the  general  question, — Whether  any  degree  of  injuiy 
cm  render  a  recourse  to  war  expedient  J"  In  this  opinion  I 
ly  concur,  and  shall  endeavor  at  a  proper  time  to  exam- 
K  ^  '^  case"  with  fairness  and  candor. 

re,"  he  says,  **  trom  the  question  with  a  sincere  wish 
It  your  writings  may  have  effect  in  diminishing  this  great- 
W^kuman  evils,  and  that  you  may  retain  life  and  health  to 
J  the  coDtemplatioQ  of  this  happy  spectacle." 

6  certainly  is  both  friendly  and  respectful ;  nor  could 
bve  given  a  more  decided  approbation  of  the  object  of 
the  Friend  of  Peace.  For  the  testimony  contained  in  his 
IcUer,  Mn  JeETcrson  is  entided  to  my  sincere  and  grateful 
Kkoowledgments ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  means  of  opening 
lk  eyes  of  thousands,  as  to  the  impolicy  and  inhumani^  ot' 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 

MR.  ADAMS 

As  the  opiDions  of  Mr.  Adams  relating  to  war  are  so 
evidently  repugnant  to  my  own,  it  will  probably  be  a  questioQ 
with  many,  why  the  correspondence  with  him  has  a  place  in 
this  work.     To  such  an  inquiry  it  may  be  proper  to  answer. 

First.  Although  the  opinions  of  Mr*  Adams  are  opposed 
to  the  object  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  I  regard  his  letteras  ex* 
pressing  his  real  opinicnsy  and  withoutany  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  me,  or  any  wish  to  injure  his  country.  He  indeed 
wrote  with  a  kind  of  characteristic  frankness,  which  is  apt  to  be 
less  pleasing  when  it  appears  in  opposition  to  one's  own  opiiiF 
ions,  than  when  it  appears  in  their  favor.  But  he  certainly 
had  a  right  to  answer  my  letter  according  to  his  own  views 
of  war.  Nor  have  I  yet  forgotten  the  time  when  I  should 
have  approved  some  of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  avowed* 

Second.  Mr.  Adams  unquestionably  understood  me  at 
requesting  his  answer  for  publication,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  accord  with  mv  views,  and  aid  the  cause  which  I  wish 
to  promote.  Had  I,  then,  published  the  letter  from  Mr* 
Jefferson,  which  favors  my  views,  and  suppressed  the  one 
from  Mr.  Adams,  he,  and  many  others,  might  have  thought 
me  partial,  and  disposed  to  conceal  the  opinions  of  influential 
men,  if  they  happen  not  to  accord  with  my  own.  He  might 
also  have  supposed,  that  had  I  conducted  impartially,  his  let- 
ter would  not  only  have  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  Mr* 
Jefferson's,  but  have  counteracted  the  tendency  of  the  Friend 
of  Peace. 

It  is  however  presumed,  that  Mr.  Adams  does  not  con- 
sider me  as  designing  to  bring  evil  on  my  country,  but  as 
misled  by  my  feelings  on  the  subject  of  wari— as  he  was  when 
his  ^^  understanding  and  his  heart  accorded  at  first  blush/' 
with  the  "  solemn  reasonings  and  pathetic  declamations  of 
Erasmus,  of  Fenelon,  of  St.  Pierre,  and  many  others  against 
war,  and  in  favor  of  peace." 

In  the  second  Number  of  this  wort  the  reader  may  find} 


what  appears  to  ne  an  answer  to  all  Mr.  Adams  has  said  ia 
favor  ef  war,  and  against  **  universal  and  perpetual  peace." 
His  Tiews,  if  I  UDderstand  them,  accord  with  those  of  Lord 
Karnes,  which  were  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  in  that 
number.  Sometbingalso  may  be  found  in  this  Number,  which 
was  written  prior  to  my  receiving  his  letter.  After  reading 
those  remarks,  every  one  must  judge  for  himself,  whether 
**  wars  are  as  necessary  and  as  inevitiibte  in  our  system,  as 
tnirricmes,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes." 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  disrespectful  if  I  say,  that 
1  iUnk  Mr.  Adams  is  under  a  mistake  in  siippofing  that 
there  is  *' not  enough"  of  a  "martial  spirit"  in  our  country. 
Wh«  ia  a  "  martial  tpir  it"  but  a  spirit /or  war  midjighting  ? 
Asd  is  there  not  as  perfect  a  contrast  between  the  '^  martial 
ifirif*  and  "  the  spirit  of  ChrUt"  as  there  is  betn'ecn  war 
I  tuipeace?  Can  any  one  suppose,  that  the  "mania!  spirit" 
ii  that  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price  ?"  Is  the  "  martial  spirii"  what  is  recommend* 
(d  by  our  Savior,  when  he  says,  "  learn  of  me  ;"  or  when 
be  lays,  "Blessed  are  the  peacc-makeis;  fur  they  shall  be 
cded  the  sons  of  God  ?" 

Whether  I  am  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  it  w  my  opin- 
iDiitihatihe  more  there  is  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  any  nDtion, 
b  greater  is  iu  safety  j  and  the  more  there  is  of  a  "  martial 
*firi^"  the  greater  ia  its  danger. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  in  a  state 

(("  vurenal  and  perpetual  peace,"  '^  the  human  flock  would 

MB  be  fleeced  and  butchered  by  one  or  a  few."     I  have  re- 

Aa  ^is  hypothesis,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 

would  be  to  Jleere  and  to  butcher,   in  a  state  of 

raUAL  and  PERPETUAL  PEACE." 

admitting,  what  seems  to  me  an  impossible  case, 
ahould  be  fighting  men  in  a  ttuie  cf  "  universal  and 
fvttcK^  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  vcrj-  improbable  that 
''amot^firuf*  would^nveand  butcher  so  many  of  the  **hu- 
■aaSock,"  as  arc  fleeced  and  butchered  in  the  present  state  of 
tfai  worlds— while  sevetal  millioru  of  men  are  trained  up  to 
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fleecing  and  butchering,  as  a  professional  and  honourable  em* 
ployment*  For  in  the  state  of  ^^  universal  and  perpetual 
peace''  the  ^^  one  or  a  few"  would  not  be  stimulated  to  fleece 
and  butcher  by  the  hope  of  military  glory,  and  the  applaoae 
of  a  deluded  multitude.  Instead  of  being  extolled^  and 
toasted,  and  feasted,  and  caressed,  and  semi-deified  for  their 
sanguinary  exploits,  they  would  be  regarded  as  monsters  rf 
inhumanity.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  light  in  which  his  chari* 
acter  is  viewed,  the  solitary  barbarian  would  make  no  parade 
of  his  mischievous  enterprizes ;  but,  like  the  private  robber 
or  assassin  of  the  present  age,  he  would  study  concealment^ 
and  avail  himself  of  the  hours  of  darkness  to  perpetrate  hb 
abominable  deeds.  The  general  abhorrence  which  would 
be  felt  by  the  peaceful  <^  flock"  towards  his  character,  would 
be  more  terrible  to  him  than  the  sight  of  the  halter  or  the 
gibl)et. 

In  writing  to  my  venerable  friend,  it  was  far  from  ay 
heart  to  do  or  say  any  thing  to  disturb  his  ^^  repose"  or  Id 
prevent  his  dymg  in  peace.  Indeed  it  was  my  wish  to  excite 
him  to  do  something  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  he 
would  reflect  upon  with  pleasure  in  the  hour  of  death ;  end 
which  others  would  remember  with  gratitude.  And  although 
his  letter  is  not  such  as  I  hoped  for,  my  regard  to  him  and 
my  wish  that  he  may  ^Mie  in  peace"  are  not  abated.  It  is 
however  my  serious  belief,  that  the  more  a  person's  mind 
is  imbued  with  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  peace,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  ^^  die  in  peace,"  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

One  remark  more  may  be  useful,  which  however  will  not 
be  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  any  person,  but  which  may 
be  beneficial  to  many : — ^There  is  certainly  a  respect  due  to 
the  aged,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  been  eminent  for 
rank,  for  talents  and  for  usefulness.  But  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood by  all,  that  age  does  not  secure  a  man  from  error* 
This  must  be  evident  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  to  be 
found  among  those  who  are  advanced  in  years.  As  all  men 
are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  education,  many  of  the  opinions 


df  the  t^ed  are  property  the  opiDions  which  they  imbibed 
while  ymtng^  and  which  were  con6rme(I  by  habit,  situaiion 
and  employment,  prior  to  any  thorough  examination.  Such 
opinioDtofa  man  at  «f  At^  may  be  as  properly  considered 
■B  the  opinions  of  a  young  man,  who  lived  sixty  years  ago, 
as  the  venerate  opinions  of  oU  age.  Nay  such  opinions 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  died  at  tbiiiy 
years  of  age,  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  which,  having  been 
tranamitted  as  an  inheritance  entailed  to  posterity,  iiave  at 
length  become  the  opinions  of  a  roan,  venerable  for  age,  for 
tilcnta  and  for  **  experience." 

Although  it  is  unusual  for  aged  people  to  give  up  the 
opiniona  vhich  they  think  they  have  acquired  by  "  experi- 
caee,"  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  Mr.  Adams  will 
jttbcabW  to«ay— ^My  understanding  and  my  heart" again 
"accord"  with  the  many  who  have  reasoned  against  war, 
■id  thua  I  "  Di£  ui  FaACB." 


BSVIEW  OF  AN  EXTRACT  FROM  A  POPULAR 
STATE  PAPER. 

b  the  time  of  our  Revolution  the  American  Congress 
flUished  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  which 
|kfy  remarked  on  a  then  recent  act  of  Parliament,  that  g;rant- 
■jU.free  toleration  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Canada.  On 
tt  soEj^ct  the  Congress  adopted  the  following  language : — 
"We  think  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  au- 
Aerized  by  the  constituuon  to  establish  a  religion  fraught 
m  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets. — Xor  can  we  suppress 
tor  astonishment  that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever  con- 
Met  to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion  which  has  deluged 
jwr  island  with  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotr}',  per- 
Kcstioo,  murder  and  rebellion   through  every  part  of  the 

TW  extract  has  not  been  brought  to  view  for  the  pur- 
V  commendation,  nor  for  the  puiposc  of  rcproaclii  but 
'  what  lamentable  blindness  and  inconsiF.tcnc)'  have 
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prevailed  even  among  Protestants-— how  ready  they  haro 
been  to  reproach  the  Catholics  on  account  of  their  ^^  sangui- 
nary tenets,"  as  though  the  sin  of  blood-guiltiness  were  pe« 
culiav  to  Papists. 

There  was  indeed  too  much  ground  to  say,  that  the  reljg« 
ion  of  the  CathoUSft  was  *^  fraught  with  sanguinary  tenets  ;" 
that  it  had  ^*  deluged  the  island"  of  Great  Britain  ^  widi 
blood  i**  and  that  it  had  *'  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  perte- 
cution  and  murder  through  every  part  of  the  world."  But 
when  Protestants  bring  these  heavy  charges  against  the  Pa- 
pists, arc  they  not  liable  to  the  cutting  reproof— ^^  Thou  thai 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself  f  Thou  that  re- 
proachest  another  for  *^  sanguinary  tenets,"  dost  thou  still 
retain  ^*  sanguinary  tenets  ?"  Thou  who  teachest  that  wm 
should  not  kill,  dost  thou  kill  I 

The  Congress  probably  had  particular  reference  to  tho 
persecuting  tenets  of  the  Papists ;  but  have  not  Protestanta 
also  been  guilty  of  persecution  i  This  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  negative. 

It  mayvindeedbe  said,  that  at  the  time  the  address  was  pub* 
lished,  the  Protestants  had  renounced  the  custom  of  putting 
men  to  death  for  their  religious  opinions.  But  is  this  the 
only  "  sanguinary  tenet"  in  the  world  ?  If  the  religion  of  prot- 
estants  will  not  allow  them  to  kill  men  for  heresy j  is  it  not 
however  a  fact,  that  their  politics  will  allow  them  to  kill  for 
nothings  or  at  least  to  kill  innocent  subjects  for  the  real  or  pre- 
tended  crimes  of  their  rulers  i 

If  we  may  jusUy  object  to  a  system  of  religion^  because  it 
is  *^  fraught  with  sanguinary  tenets,"  why  may  we  not  as  just- 
ly object  to  a  system  of  politics  on  the  same  ground  I  Is  it  a 
less  calamity  for  a  man  to  be  murdered^  or  for  a  land  to  be 
^  deluged  with  blood"  by  political  fanaticism,  than  by  reR» 
gious  fanaticism  i  What  is  the  great  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  either  as  to  the  sin  or  the  misery^  that  we  should  fed 
authorized  to  approve  the  one  and  to  censure  the  other  i 

Will  it  restore  a  murdered  man  to  life,  or  comfort  his 
bereaved  family,  to  be  told,  that  it  was  not  religion  but  poB* 


(>NA«dii1  the  mischief?  Will  such  inibrinatioii  hetlgun- 
■hDtvDundb,  or  assuigfr  the  pain  ofbmken  bones  and  ampa- 
Wed  limbs  ?  Will  it  feed'  the  starving  mMltitude  who  have 
bta-phudcred  of  all  the  comforts  of  Itfc  by  an  army  of  liccn- 
dsttrthbCn  i 

Suppose' t  nilct<— to  revenge  some  ^vroflg,  real  or  pretend- 
«d— h»  caOBcd  the  death  of  50  or  100<)00  of  hia  brethrea : 
Oi  being  accnscd  of  " aanguinary  tenets,"  which  "deluge 
thelnd  in  blood,"  and  which-  "  disperse  murder"  in  every 
Atctioii^  he  replies,— it  was  not  my  religious  pHnci/jles^  but 
tnp^kai  prim^pta  that  occasioned  the  slaughter."  He 
Xldi  **  1  am  not  a  Papist,  I  would-  have  you  to  Icnow ;  I  aiihor 
tk  practice  of  killing  men  For  their  religious  opinions^' 
Wht  shall  we  viy  of  sQch  a  ruler  ?  Fs  he  sane,  or  insane  i 
Suppose  he  shan  make  the  same  plea  at  the  bat  of  God,  will 
ke"be  aJble  to  stand?" 

In  behalf  of  the  ruUrs  of  Christian  nations  it  will  perhaps 
k  laid,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  acting  in  a  twofold 
Opacity— sometimes  as  Christians,  at  others  as  ruUrs,  and 
dot  it  IS  not  as  Ckriatians,  but  as  rtden^  that  they  make 
«v. 

I  grant  that  it  is  not  as  ctntisTiANs  that  ^ley  make  war, 
for  Christianity  affords  no  countenanci;  tO  such  sanguinary 
mtsures.  But  whether  their  distinction  between  religion 
ud  pontics,  or  between  acting  as  ChHstians  and  as  rulers, 
win  free  theiA  from  guilt  and  caid^mnation,  is  a  question 
WUdi  demands  their  serious  consideration.  The  story  of 
At  gcnclcmaD  who  was  both  a  Bishop  and  a  Duke  may  af> 
M  an  illustration : — Bring  reproved  by  a  friend  for  im- 
nlonl  conduct,  as  lubecoming  the  character  of  a  Bhfiop,  he 
aid  that  it  was  not  as  the  Bishops  but  aa  the  Duke,  that  he 
inldged  in  those  excesses.  What,  said  the  reprover,  will 
become  of  the  Bishop,  when  the  Duie  shall  be  sent  to  hcU 
fcr  Ms  crimes? 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  views  of  Christian  rulers  by  their 

I    Emdoct  in  making  war,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 

^  think  clcVBtion  to  office  frees  them  from  all  obligation 

^- 
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to  regard  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  in  their  official  condmck^ 
and  that  a$  rulers  they  may  slaughter  men  by  tliousanda»  and 
still  be  regarded  as  the  followers  of  Christ. 

But  after  all  the  Jesuitical  distinctions  which  have 
made,  or  can  be  made,  will  it  be  possiUe  for 
tants  in  general  to  free  themselves  from  the  charge^  thflfc 
their  ^^  religiori^  has  been  ^*  fraught  with  sanguinary  tenets  V^ 
I  will  pass  over  the  lamentable  scenes  of  Protestant  pentctt* 
tion  in  past  ages ;  for  these,  in  my  opinion,  are  among  tbt 
smaller  items  in  the  general  account  of  blood-guilttncas* 
But  I  may  solemnly  ask— Has  not  the  religion  of  Protestants 
been  associated  with  every  war  in  which  they  have  engaged 
since  the  days  of  Luther  f  How  constantly  have  Protestant 
rulers  and  generals  endeavored  to  make  the  soldiers  and 
common  people  believe,  that  their  religion  was  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  fighting  I  Have  not  Protestant 
rulers  uniformly  called  on  the  clergy  to  employ  their  inflop 
ence  in  exciting  a  war  spirit  ?  Have  they  not  also  called 
on  them  to  supplicate  a  merciful  God  to  grant  success  to 
their  armies,  in  their  work  of  murdbe  and  desolation  } 

Have  not  the  Protestant  clergy  been  generally  submissive 
to  these  demands,  and  thus  made  their  religion  subservient 
to  human  butchery  ? 

If  these  things  cannot  be  denied,  what  but  the  most  de- 
plorable blindness  can  lead  Protestants  to  imagine,  that  their 
religion  has  not  been  **  fraught  with  sanguinary  tenets !" 

Is  it  not  then  time  for  warring  Protestants  to  cease  from 
boasting  of  the  purity  of  their  religion— and  from  reproach- 
ing  the  Papists  for  their  ^  sanguinary  tenets,"  till  they  shall 
have  effected  a  more  thorough  reformation  in  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  customs  i  It  would  require  something  more  than 
die  ingenuity  of  popish  Jeswts  to  show,  on  princii^es  of  rea- 
son or  religion,  why  the  butcheries  of  war  are  less  criminali 
or  less  to  be  abhorred,  than  the  butcheries  of  the  Inquiritimu 
If  PrxKestants  can  make  war  and  ^^  murder"  men  for  their 
own  hanor^  and  for  the  honor  of  a  nation^  let  ihem  at  least 
for  the  ssJlc  of  decency  forbear  to  reproach  those  who  have 
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done  ibe  same  tUngs  for  tbe  honcr  of  Cod,  and  the  ftonor  of 

The  **  Wallet,"  mentioned  by  the  heathen  phiUuopher,  has 
long  been  in  lue  among  Protcktaati*  Their  own  "  aangui- 
■muf  teneta"  tbejr  have  kept  in  the  hinder  part,  concealed 
fam  their  own  ught  t  but  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic* 
duy  bare  placed  in  tbe  fore  part,  so  aa  to  be  constantly  visi- 
hLe,  la  h  net  tine  to  change  the  position  of  the  two  enda 
tf  ibe  **  Wallet,"  that  we  may  hare  a  fair  view  of  our  own 
■ngnhuny  dclusiooat 


WABS  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

Tlie  fidknring  account  <^  wars  between  France  and  En^ 
hid,  ia  taken  from  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  printed  in 
Idndoii  Jan.  1813.  The  left  band  column  gives  the  year 
ia  vlucb  the  several  wan  commenced,  tronx  the  year  1 1 10 
to  1813 — the  rigbt  hand  column  g^ves  tbe  duration  of  each 
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^Aaa  Uiis  blocking  account  it  appears,  that  the  number 
win  was  24  i  tint  S60  yean  of  the  700  were  employed 
% ihese  nations  in  butchering  one  another;  that&om  1161 
1»  Itfl,  a  term  of  310  yean,  1 86  were  spent  in  war ;  that 
from  1368  they  were  at  war  101  yean  in  103  --haviaga 
peace  only  of  2  yean  duration. 
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If  .we  add  to  this  account  the  years  that  these  nations  were 
employed  in  war  with  other  nations,  or  in  civil  wars  in  their 
respttctive  domiaions,  while  at  peace  with  eadb  other,  it 
wiU  probably  .sqipear^  that  thty  have  «pent  more  .than  half  die 
time  in  .war  during  the  last  700  years.  How  awful  must 
have  been  ^e  tor^  amount  of  qarnage  and  wffering  I  If  die 
island  of  Great  9i^itain  and  the  wjiole  territofy  of  Franoe^ 
ahoul^d  now  be  sunk  by  an  ^e^rthquake,  the  loss  .of  lijvea  would 
perb^ps  be  less^han  whajt  has  be.en  occasioued  by  the  ^ohior 
tary  and  antichristian  wars  of  the  two  naiions.  Yet  during  the 
7CX)  years,  the  people  of  these  nations  have  both  called  them- 
selves Christians^  and  gloried  in  their  murderous  exploits ! 

Taking  into  view  the  great  privileges  they^ave  enjoyed 
imdthe  depravity  ai^d  guilt  which  a  great  .portioo  iof  the 
peqple  jni^st  .h^ye  ^contracted  by  xheir  habit  of  war,  we  msf 
perhaps  justly  ;apply  to  e^cb  iof  die  two  naticns  4;he  following 
lines,  which  Wjci^  addressed  by  Cowper  to  the  city  of  London  t 

Ten  ri^hteoiu  weald  lurre  nrtd  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous^WeU  for  thee— 
Tliat  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  /K>rruptcd  else 
And  .therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour. 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be. 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  rain. 

On  no  other  account  is  either  of  the  two  nations  so  jusdy 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  being  antichristiany  as  on  that  of 
their  warring^  character^  in  which  they  both  glory.  Shall 
the  people  of  the  United  States  continue  to  follow  the  bloody 
example  of  these  nations  in  offering'  human  sacrijices  f  ^^  God 
forbid  P* 

•Sdam  to  MichaeL 

^  Adam  was  all  tears  and  to  his  guide 
lismenting  turned,  full  sad :  O  what  are  these  ' 
Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men»  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother !  For  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethicn,  ii^cn  of  men  ?** 

JUUivL 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THS  MASSACHUSETTS  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

Ur  fpnning  a  lociety,  which  it  is  hoped  may  hare  an  extensive  influ. 
enccy  we,  the  subscribers,  deem  it  proper  to  nuikc  a  concise  dccbration  oi' 
Aur  motives  and  objects. 

.We  have  been  strongly  impressed,  by  considerin^r  the  manifold  crimes 
«id  tremendous  calamities  ot 'public  war,  and  the  melancholy  in^ensiibilily 
iVrh'tch  has  been  inducetl  by  education  and  habit,  in  regard  to  this  most  bar- 
barous, destructive,  and  unchristian  custom.     Our  earnest  wish  is,  that 
jnien  may  be  brought  to  view  war  in  a  just  light,  to  see  cle&rly  its  baleful 
.influence  on  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  communities, 
and  its  opposition  to  the  design  and  spirit  of  tlie  gospel.     Most  earnestly 
4o  we  dcsut^  tlut  men  may  be  brought  to  feel  thut  a  spirit  of  conquest  is 
among  the  most  atrocioiis  of  crimes ;  that  the  thirst  for  miii^ar}'  glor}'  is  in- 
buman,  delusive  .and  ruinous^  and  that  the  true  .dignity  and  happiness  of 
apeople  result  from  impartial  justice  towards  all  nations,  and  the  spirit  and 
Tirtues  of  peace. 

Various  facts  and  considerations  have  conspiretl  in  exciting  a  hop<\ 

that  a  change  may  be  effected  in  public  sentiment,  and  a  more  luippjr  state 

af  society  4ntroducod.    It  is  evidently  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  gos- 

Mlyto  subdue  the  lusta  and  passions,  from  which  wars  and  t^f^h lings  orig- 

intle  ;  and  encouragement  is  given  that  a  time  will  come,  when  the  n;itionH 

vill  learn  war  no  more.    We  believe  that  a  great  m:*jority  of  the  peAple 

in  ever}'  civilized  country,  when  free  from  the  delusion^  of  party  passions 

md  prejudices, have  such  an  aversion  to  public  hostilities,  that  tliey  would 

ttjoice  if  any  plan  could  be  devised,  which  would  bf)th  secure  their  rights 

Md  absolve  them  from  the  burdens  and  sufteringH  of  war.     A  lute  Trctty 

of  Peace  hAn  suggested  the  practicability  of  such  u  plan,  and  g-ivcn  us  uti 

admirable  lesson  on  tiie  subject.     We  now  see,  that  wiien  two  governments 

vt  inclined  i9  peace,  they  can  make  some  friendly  power  the  umpire  ..nd 

hitfesort,  for  settlfaig  points  of  controversy.    For  this  ray  of  pr.cific 

light  veare  grateful,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  like  "  the  shining  l.ght, 

smidi  shineth   more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."    This   hore  is 

(troigthened  by  reflecting  on  the  animating  fact,  that  the  horrid  cui/tom 

^ff^mle  wan,  winch  for  ages  desolated  Kurope,  was  fui&lly  abolished 

%  t  fimilar  prqjrct. 

Bttiiles,  it  is  clear  that  every  popular  custom  must  depend  on  public 
tfUoiit  and  we  also  know,  from  history,  that  m^ny  customs  and  usages 
^i^SA  were  formerly  considered  as  honorable,  useful,  and  even  nt*ccssar}\ 
Wn  iince  b.*  n  abolished,  as  inhuman  and  baibarous,  and  are  now  n.- 
fiM  with  detestation  and  horror. 

To  the  list  of  encouraging  facts  wc  may  add,  that  by  their  late  dread- 
^Mferingiy  the  attention  of  the  Eumi)ean  nations  is  unusually  ezcitetl 
%tht guilt  and  miseries  of  war;  and  with  joy  we  have  learned,  that 
Ibee  Societies  have  been  proposed,  if  not  already  established,  on  the 
^tende  of  the  Atlantic.  These  tilings  not  only  encourage  our  hearts, 
^^Mnnytten  our  hands,  but  preclude  the  objection  which  might  arise, 
]^  Hk  dancerons  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  peace  in  one  nation,  whilst 
^^■n  fdain  the  spirit  of  war.  A  cooperation  in  different  countries  is 
igfc%  anticipated,  in  this  great  work  of  promoting  peace  on  cai-tli  and 
'^Mvil  among  men. 

^  %t  Asve  ul  other  lources  of  encouragement,  we  contemplate  the 

^OBlat  character  of  our  heavenly  Father,  as  displayed  in  the  gospel  of 

,    yfawudgon.    We  there  behold  him  as"the(Iod  of  peace,"  and  wv 

"*  >  fhccring  Kipc,  that  he  will  awn  and  prosper  a  society  of  pvacc- 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  diversity  of  fentiment  hai  existed  amoni^ 
Christians  on  the  question,  whether  war  be  not  in  all  cases  prohibited  by 
the  gospel.  But  we  intend  that  this  society  shall  be  established  on  prin- 
ciples so  broad,  as  to  embrace  the  friends  of  peace  who  difler  on  tfaia.as 
well  as  on  other  subjects.  We  wish  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  Iqr 
nietliods  which  all  Christians  must  approve, — by  exhibiting  with  aft 
clearness  and  distinctness  the  pacific  nature  of  the  gospel  and  by  tuninc 
the  attention  of  tlie  community  to  the  nature,  spirit,  causes  and  effecta  ra 
war.  We  hope  that  by  the  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  all 
nations,  and  by  the  gradual  illumination  of  the  Christian  world,  a  pacific 
spirit  may  be  communicated  to  governments,-— and  that^  in  this  waVp  the 
occasions  of  war,  and  the  belief  of  its  necessity,  will  be  constantly  dimiii« 
ishing,  till  it  shall  be  regarded  by  all  Christians  with  the  same  horror 
with  which  we  now  look  back  on  the  exploded  and  barbarous  custontt 
of  former  ages. 

On  these  principles,  and  with  these  hopes,  we  adopt  the  following 

ARTICLES. 

I.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  Tsa  HassACHUsxm  Pxaci  So* 

aiETT. 

II.  The  government  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vioe 
President,  Treasurer,  Kecordmg  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  As* 
sisunt  Secretaries,  and  six  Trustees,  who  shall  be  annuidly  dioaen,  three 
of  w].->m  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  fluids  of  the  society  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  tbeoill- 
ccrs,  to  be  employed  for  the  diit  usion  of  light  on  the  subject  of  war,  and 
in  cultivating  the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace.  The  officers  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  and  Counsellors  to  advise,  witk 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  to  make  regulations  for  the  despetch 
of  business. 

IV.  Each  subscriber  of  one  dollar  annually  shall  be  a  member. 

V.  Each  subscriber  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  a  member  for  life* 
YI.  All  donations  to  the  society  shall  be  recorded ;  and  every  donor 

of  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  be  an  honorary  member  of  the  socie^ 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

VII.  Each  member  of  tlie  society  may  receive  one  half  his  annual  ailb- 
scription  in  such  books  or  tracts  as  the  officers  shall  approve,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices  of  the  society. 

Vni.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  societv  shall  be  on  the  last  ThursdaT 
in  every  year ;  at  which  time  reports  shall  be  made  by  the  Tmateei  MM 
the  Treasurers 

IX.  lliis  society  will  encoura^  the  fi^rming  of  similar  societiet  in 
this  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  dispersion  of  tracts,  by  cer> 
respondence,  and  by  other  suitable  means  They  will  also  encourage 
mutual  aid  and  cooperation  among  all  the  friends  of  peace  of  every  denoB* 
ination. 

X.  Should  any  person  become  a  member  of  this  society,  wboee  reii* 
dence  is  remote  from  Boston,  it  shall  be  regarded  as  honorable  lor  biM 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  similar  society  in  his  own  vicinity* 

XL  No  chanee  in  the  objects  of  the  society  shall  ever  be  made  i  bat 
the  articles  may  be  amended,  and  new  articles  may  be  added,  aa  occasioii 
shall  require  ;  provided  that  no  alteration  be  made  except  at  the  annval 
meeting,  and  by  the  consent  of  two  thiids  of  the  members  who  may  tbtfft 
be  present. 
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Itie  Conttitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Feace  Society  was  signed  by 
a  OQoaiderable  number  of  gentlemen,  Dec."  38,  1815.  On  the  lltb  of 
Jmuary  the  officers  were  elected.  Copies  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
urcvlated  to  procure  subscribers,  but  the  present  number  of  members  is 
wot  nreciaely  Known*  The  society  is  however  pretty  numerous ;  and  in 
iMe  Ikt  of  subscribers  may  be  seen  the  names  of  the  Governor,  the  Lieut. 
Goteinor,  two  respectable  Judges,  the  President  and  several  Profetisors 
oTHsrvaM  University,  and  many  ministers  of  relig^ion  of  different  denom- 
inations. 

May  we  not  hope  that  thb  example  will  be  imitated  by  the  fViends 
in  every  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  eagh  of  the  United  States  f 
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NOTICE  OF  PEACE  PUBUCATIONS. 

Three  valuable  pamphlets  on  war  and  peace  have  been  received, 
vUdi  have  not  been  noticed  in  any  former  Number  of  this  work.  The 
int  bears  date  Feb.  32,  1815,  and  is  enlltled,  «<  A  iKM:liiration  of  the 
loeiety  of  People  commonly  called  Shakers— shewing;  iheir  i-easons  for 
■fittini^  to  aid  or  abet  the  cause  of  war  aiid  blood-sthed,  by  bcarinj^  arms, 
hiring  substitutes,  or  render«iig  any  equivalent  lor  military 


This  pamphlet  is  well  written,  and  it  contains  many  things  worthy  of 
As  coBAideratioD  of  all  Ciiristians.  The  "  Declaration  and  statements 
at  Mbmitted  to  the  civil  and  military  oflicf  rs  of  the  state  of  New  York,** 
Ij  tlK^  **  Elder*  and  Deacons  or  Trustees  of  the  society"  in  Uiat  state, 

I  Mfned  b^  34  persons. 

This  inoflwiisive  people  allege,  that  since  the  establiKhment  of  their 

neiy  in  New  York,  tLey  <<  have  paid  to  the  amount  of  $<S4  000  iu  milita- 
lyfiMs."*  Tbey  add,  "and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  tlut  alarge  pur- 
tioa  ofthia  sacrifice  has  never  benefitted  tlie  state.'* 

Thevalio  say—"  A  large  society  of  our  people  in  the  Indiana  territory 
hassullered  much.  In  the  time  of  Gen.  Harrison's  campaign  agpiinst  \\\v. 
ittA\»mm^  aeveral  divisions  of  his  army  at  different  timet  e:*icam|>ed  in  that 
society;    in  con.>equcncc  of  which  Hir-y  suttored  th-;  io-i-*  •■»f  nearly  all 
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their  livinj^,  and  the  whole  society,  which  consisted  of  nearly  400  p^ple, 
were  obliged  to  perform  a  journey  of  sfA-eral  hundred  miles  througlia 
wilderness,  under  great  suf^ring^  and  difficulty,  to  seek  a  shelter  amon^ 
the  brethren  of  their  own  society  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucl^. 
Their  damage  and  loss,  which  consisted  mostly  in  grain,  cattle  and  other , 
articles  ef  provision,  consumed  and  token  away  by  uie  army,  exclusive  of 
what  was  paid  for,  was  supposed  to  exceed  g^lOOOO  ;  the  whole  of  whidlr 
was  bome'without  assistance  from  any  other  source  than  the  people  of  otir 
own  denomination  '* 

Is  such  the  juttice  and  humanity  of  Christian  warriors  towards  their 
fellow  citizens  ?  Would  the  savages  in  that  region  haye  treated  the' 
peaceful  Shakers  in  such  a  manner,  knowing  their  principles  ? 

The  second  of  the  tlu'ce  Tracts  is  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  tlie  practical 
advantages  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  Peace  over  those  who  vin- 
dicate War,  addressed  to  those  who  follow  peace  with  all  men.** 

The  tliird  is  entitled  '*  Observations  on  the  Kingdom  of  Peace,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah.'* 

The  latter  has  just  arrived,  and  from  a  note  contained  in  it  I  am  now 
authorized  to  state  what  was  alluded  to  in  p.  15,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  country.  The 
two  pamphlets  just  mentioned  were  published  by  "  the  Peace  Society  in 
New  York.**  They  are  a  valuable  addition  to  tJie  number  of  feaci  pam- 
FRLKTs  in  our  country.  They  were  both  communicated  to  the  Society  in 
the  form  of  addix'ss,  and  ])rinted  at  their  request. 

The  first  of  these  displays  the  advantages  which  naturally  result  to 
individuals  from  cordially  adopting  the  gospel  sentiments  of  peace.  The 
othei^  gives  a  concise  virw  of  some  predictions  relating  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  under  the  reign  of  Messiah,  and  the  means  by  which  the  **  glo- 
rious events  are  to  be  accomplished."  In  each  of  these  tracts  an  amiable 
peace  spirit  is  both  dispbycd  and  recommended. 


Since  the  preceding  parag^-aphs  were  written,  two  other  publications 
have  been  presented.  One  of  them  may  be  denominated  an  aniipeaet 
publication.    I'his  will  perliaps  claim  some  attention  m  a  future  Number. 

The  other  is  entitled  "  Observations  on  tlie  natural  and  constitutional 
rights  of  Conscience,  in  relation  to  military  requisitions  on  the  people 
called  Shakers."  The  pamphlet  bears  date  •«  Watervliet,  Feb.  20,  1816.** 
Its  object  is  to  support  a  Memorial  from  the  Society  of  Shaken  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  pleading  for  «•  an  etemption  from  milttaiy  re- 
nuisitions,* — in  other  words,  that  tliey  may  not  be  compelled  to  pay  Jhiet 
for  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience's  in  refusing  to  bear  armi. 
The  reasoning  in  tlic  pamphlet  is  ingenious,  mild  and  forcible.  It  ia 
believed  that  the  members  of  the  New  York  legislature  are  too  intelligent 
to  be  capable  of  reading  the  publication  «  steadily  throu^^"  without 
Ifeing  convinced,  tliat  justice  and  humanity  are  both  in  fa<ror  of  granting 
the  **  exemption"  requested  by  the  MemoriaL  The  pamphlet  is  conclude 
ed  in  this  impressive  language  ;— "  Can  tlie  government  be  unwilling  to 
allow  the  only  privilege  we  ever  asked  of  it,  and  that  too  a  privilege  which 
we  never  should  have  asked,  but  for  conscience's  sake  ?" 


END. 


THE  FBIEND  OP  PEACE. 

NaT. 


KCTIEW  or  UlUTAftT 

Tbb  cufltom  of  war  embraces  a  multitude  of  delusioni, 
bj  which  its  popularity  has  been  supported.  One  of  tbeae 
will  now  be  eiamined. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  apeak  of  those  who  have  died  in 
battle  as  marljfrs,  who  gloriouslj  sacrificed  their  lives  fot 
the  good  of  ihcir  rountr; — for  its  religion,  its  liberty,  itg 
independence,  or  tis  ^bry.  By  thus  praising  military  meo 
who  perish  in  war,  olhcrs  are  flattered  and  excited  to  ha» 
ard  their  oirn  iiics,  in  the  hope  of  renown. 

The  delusive  ideu  of  dying  as  martyrs  for  the  good  of, 

their  country,  and  of  fame  for  the  sacrifice,  is,  perhaps, 

one  of  the  moat  coiuruon  and  most  powerful  motives  with 

military  men ;  anil  it  m  one  which  uniformly  accompaniei 

I  war-     That  Ihi*  is  a  delusion,  may  appear  from  the  follow- 

g  comideralion^ : — 

Fiul.  It  is  an  idea  which  operates  on  both  sides  of  b 
Diliry  contest ;  on  llie  part  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  ai 
1  (lie  part  of  the  defender.  The  military  men  on  each 
e  corrsider  l!ieni:setves  as  6ghting  for  the  good  of  their 
The  olHfer?  on  each  side  excite  the  soldiers  to 
Mperate  enteriiri^tes,  liy  reminding  them  of  the  crown  and 
^^o^  of  martyrdom,  it'  they  shall  fall  in  battle.  After  the 
piMttle  is  over,  the  friends  of  the  slain  are  reminded  of  the 
I  of  martyrdom,  achiered  by  such  beroei. 


Now  lel  these  facts  be  compared  with  another  idea,  whick 

is  generally   admitted  bj  Christians  of  the  present  age, 

namely,  that  aggressors  in  war  are  murderers.      To 

escape  .this  t^rribte  censure,  each  party  in  war  claims  the 

honour  of  being  on  the  defensive  side,  and  reproaches  the 

other  as  the  aggressor.     But  it  is  certain  that  one  or  the 

other  is  an  aggressor.     And  it  is  possible  and  profiable, 

that  each  becomes  an  aggressor  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

Indeed  in  most  cases  of  war,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 

soldiers  on  either  side  to  tell  which  government  was  the 

first  aggressor,  or  ^hich  is  most  in  fault.     Yet  on  both 

sides  the  honour  of  martyrdom  is  claimed,  while,  according 

to  an  acknowledged  principle,  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both^ 

the  war  is  strictly  murderous. 

Men  who  make  war  for  conquest,  plunder  or  fame,  in« 
stead  of  being  praised  for  their  exploits,  deserve  to  be 
branded  with  infamy ;  for  no  kind  of  robbery  or  murder,  it 
more  to  be  abhorred. 

-  Second.  Let  the  conduct  of  these  supposed  martyn 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  we 
shall  have  a  still  more  perfect  idea  of  the  delusion.  The 
Messiah  laid  down  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  he 
<*  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God."  But  did  he  die  like  these  military  martyrs,  exert- 
ing himself  to  destroy  as  many  of  his  foes  as  possible? 
Did  he  die  **  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter,''  and 
heaping  death  and  misery  on  others,  to  revenge  the  iojuiie*^ 
he  had  received  ? 

No,  verily ;  he  was  meek,  mofiensive,  and  unresistbg  as 
a  Iamb.  Instead  of  spreading  around  him  slaughter  and 
misery,  and  exulting  in  the  mischiefs  he  had  occasioned  to 
otners,  he  prayed  for  his  insulting  murderers  ;  ^*  Father, 
forgive  thera;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Thus 
he  suffered,  <*  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  foUow 
bis  steps." 
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h  it  not  then  evident,  Ihxt  not  mly  en  out  nde,  but  an 
both,  there  is  the  moat  perfect  (telusion,  when  those  nhp 
diejigkting  are  praised  as  martyrs. 

Third.  If  we  consider  the  moral  ckaracttr,  of  many  of 
those  who  are  praised  as  mililarj'  marlyra,  the  delusion 
will  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light. 

How  many  men,  whose  vices  rendered  them  infamouv 
vbile  at  home,  and  even  a  burden  and  a  reproach  lo  com- 
fliDnil;,  have  joined  an  array,  and  fallen  in  luKle.  Yet, 
without  anj  change  of  character,  except  for  the  worse,  have 
diey  not  been  praised  as  marlyra  T  Naj,  have  not  such 
vicious  characters  been  exhibited  as  tzamplts  worthy  of 
imitation  ?  Have  not  posleritj  been  called  upon  to  remem- 
ber them  with  reapect,  and  to  emulate  their  glorioqr 
SBEDB ! 

Tbua  bloody  nen,  whose  vices  would  have  aoon  destro}^r 
ed  them,  had  ihey  not  died  in  battle,  have  been  represented 
as  mariyrfi,  aa  followers  of  the  mee^  and  benevolent  Sa- 
viour  of  men,  who  gave  his  own  life  *'  to  redeem  us  from 
■II  iniquity,  and  lo  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
leatous  of  good  works !"  Is  it  possible  lo  form  a  more  per- 
fect contrast  of  characten  than  we  now  have  before  us,  or 
lo  name  a  more  consummata  delusion? 

Fourth.  The  trord  martyr  originally  signified  ailnea». 
Our  Saviour  was  ibe  faithful  and  true  martyr  or  witness. 
The  term  was  applied  to  his  apostles,  who  were  chosen 
nUtUBsen  of  what  Jesus  did  and  said,  and  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. But  as  bearing  witness  for  him  exposed  men  to  suf< 
ferioE;,  the  won!  was  afterwards  used  to  signify,  such  m 
mffered  for  their  teslimony  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  Walker,  its  present  meaning  is,  "One  who,  by 
hi*  dealli,  liearn  witness  to  the  truth." 

Now  what  is  the  *'  truth,"  to  which  military  martyra 
ear  witnesa,  when  they  die,  in  attempts  (o  kill  their  breth- 
!■?  Tiiey  indeed  bear  witness  to  one  deplorable  "  truth," 


namelj,  that  professed  followers  of  Christ  have  adopted 
maxims  of  conduct  io  direct  hostility  to  the  gospel  of 
peace ! 

Had  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  em- 
ployed all  their  ingenuity,  to  invent  a  plan  to  defeat  the  ' 
design  of  the  gospel,  and  to  bring  the  character  and  religicm 
of  the  Messiah  into  disrepute,  what  could  they  have  devised 
more  adapted  to  such  an  end,  than  to  persuade  Christians 
themselves,  to  applaud  vicious  and  bloody  men,  as  martyrs 
and  as  followers  of  the  '^  Captain  of  our  salvation  ?" 

But  to  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  necessary  to  > 
observe,  that  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  ascribe  to  all 
military  men  a  vicious  character.  That  many  who  have 
been  honoured  as  martyrs  have  been  eminently  vicious,  I 
believe  to  be  a  lamentable  and  undeniable  truth.  Yet  I 
doubt  not,  that  many  good  persons  have  exposed  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  war.  Still  I  think,  that  had  such 
men  been  correctly  informed,  as  to  the  nature  of  war  and 
its  opposition  to  the  gospel,  they  would  have  chosen  to  die 
as  the  Saviour  did,  praying  for  their  enemies,  rather  than 
in  attempts  to  destroy  them.  In  this  article,  my  object  has 
been  to  expose  one  of  the  delusions  which  accompanies 
war,  and  which  tends  to  hurry  the  wicked  down  to  perdi- 
tion ;  and  not  to  vilify  the  virtuous,  who  have  been  misled 
by  the  influence  of  education  and  custom.  War  and  per- 
Becution  I  regard  as  similar  delusions.  Both  of  them  have 
given  scope  to  the  vilest  passions  of  the  wicked ;  and  both 
have  misled  many  virtuous  men  to  do  things,  which  an  en- 
lightened conscience  cannot  approve. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CASE  STATED  BY  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

Ill  the  letter  published  in  the  last  number,  Mr.  Jefiersoa 
stated  the  case  of  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  ont 


^ 


vhich  claimed  017  "  conaideration  io  a  discussion  of  Ifae 
{eneral  question,  whether  any  degree  of  injurji  will  render 
■  recourse  to  var  expedient." 

In  complying  with  his  suggestion,  I  shall  adopt  bis  slate- 
neDloflbecase,  as  "  a  possible  case,"  anddhallimilale  his 
Hanple  so  far,  as  neither  to  *'  affirm  nor  deny  (he  Irutb  of 
thtse  allegations."  Nor  shall  I  pretend  thai  we  had  not  at 
{Odd ground  for  war,  as  has  been  common  eilher  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  Indeed  I  believe  we  had  as  good  reasons  for 
niiing  war,  as  hare  been  usuaJly  found  by  war  makers  of 
Dlber  nations. 

The  case,  as  slated  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  concisely  Ibis— 
"Tbal Great  Britain  took  from  ua  before  the  late  war  1,000 
Tcsiels,  and  that  during  the  war  we  look  from  her  l,40t) — 
that  before  the  war  she  seized  and  made  slaves  of  6,000  of 
ourdtizen*,  and  thai  in  (he  war  we  killed  more  than  6,000 
of  her  subjects,  and  cained  her  to  expend  such  a  sum  as 
imoiioled  to  4  or  5000  guineas  a  head  for  every  slave  she 
naile.  glie  might  have  purchased  the  vessels  she  took  (or 
ItMthan  (he  value  of  (hose  she  losi,  and  used  the(S,000  of 
beriDeD  billed,  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  applied  nun 
—dare  saved  the  4  or  .0,000  guineas  a  head,  and  obtained  a 
cmrjcler  of  jusdce,  which  la  as  valuable  to  a  nation  as  to  an 
individual.  These  coiisiilerations,  therefore,  leave  her  with- 
out inducement  to  plunder  property,  and  take  men  in  futuve 
onaKchdear  terms." 

Ilia  presumed  that  no  unprejudiced  person  will  8ay,.tfaat 
tbii  ilatement  of  the  case  is  not  as  favourable  on  the  pari  of 
tl>«  United  Slates,  as  it  could  be  made  with  due  respect  to 
tratli  and  to  facts  ;  and  il  is  well  known,  Ibat  many  will  re- 
pti  Ifae  statement  as  incorrect  in  some  particulars.  But 
^a  the  "possible  case,"  which  Mr.  Jefferson  thought 
*'  claim  my  attention." 
The  immoratily  and  antichristian  nature  of  war,  is  not  now 
(u  inbject  of  discusaion  ;  but  its  polict/  01  exyediencyt  as 


it  relates  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation.  In  other  words,  tiie 
question  ifl»  whether  it  be  "  expedient"  for  a  nation  to  make 
war  for  such  offences  as  are  supposed  in  the  statement,  and 
for  such  advantages  as  our  nation  has  derived  from  the 
contest  ? 

The  loss  of  Great  Britain  bj  the  war  is  probably  under- 
rated. The  loss  of  lives  was,  I  suspect,  more  than  twice 
6,000,  including  all  that  perished  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  bj  sea  and  bj  land.  But  this  loss  of  Great  Britain  it 
not  our  gain,  in  anj  other  sense,  than  as  it  may  have  *^  left 
her  without  inducement  to  plunder  property,  and  to  take 
men  in  future  on  such  dear  terms." 

It  would  indeed  be  natural  to  hope,  that  the  loss  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  war,  would  have  the  effect  supposed,  were  it 
not  for  one  deplorable  fact,  namely — ^that  warring.naiianSf 
like  vicious  individuals^  are  governed  in  a  great  measure 
by  habit.  We  see  the  famous  boxer,  with  blood  streaming 
from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  his  flesh  bruised  to  a  jeUy; 
we  see  the  duellist  severely  and  dangerously  wounded ;  we 
tee  the  drunkard  fall  from  his  horse  and  taken  up  half  dead  ; 
we  see  the  gambler  with  downcast  eyes,  because  he  bai 
lost  nearly  all  his  property  in  one  night  : — We  hope  Ihef 
will  all  take  warning  by  what  has  happened  to  them,  and 
reform  their  lives.  But,  alas  !  their  habits  are  fixed,  and 
pgsrhaps  in  one  month,  we  shall  see  each  of  them  pursuing 
his  former  road  to  destruction.  Each  hopes  for  better  sac- 
cesf  the  next  time. 

Let  the  history  of  warring  governments  be  examined,  and 
inquire,  whether  this  illustration  is  not  as  applicable  to  them 
ms  to  the  vicious  individuals.  If  the  gambler  obtains  wA 
advantage  in  one  game,  he  is  encouraged  to  risk  another,  in 
hope  of  adding  to  his  ill-gotten  wealth — If  he  loses  in  one 
game,  he  will  try  again,  in  hope  of  recovering  what  he  had 
lost.  In  like  manner,  warring  nations  of  former  ages,  pror- 
eeeded  till  they  brought  ruin  on  themselves. 
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Kor  is  mj  tbing  better  to  be  expected  of  warring  gorer*^ 
meats  of  the  present  age,  unless  the  eyes  of  people  can  be 
opened  lo  see  war  in  its  true  light.  Except  Homelbing 
abould  be  done  for  this  purpose,  the  probabiltlj  of  another 
war  with  Great  Britain,  is,  in  mj  opinion,  much  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  at  this  time,  had  the  last  war  not  occurred. 

At  any  rate,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  person  con- 
cenied  in  the  goremnient  of  our  nation,  or  a  single  man  of 
Aommon  sense  in  tbe  land,  who  would  hare  given  bis  own  life 
for  all  the  teeuritjf  tbat  the  war  has  procured  to  us,  gainst 
firiure  injuries  from  the  Brilish  nation.  I  indeed  hope  that 
the  eyes  of  that  nation  will  be  opened  to  see  the  evils  of  war, 
said  that  they  will  refrain  from  injuring  ns  ;  but  I  have  no 
hope  that  their  losses  in  tbe  war  have  had,  or  will  have,  such 
ao  effect.  If  sucb  should  be  the  effect  of  the  war,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  in  tbe  history  of  a  powerful, 
prosperous,  and  warring  nation. 

Tbe  seciirili/  agaiost  a  future  war  between  tbe  two  na- 
tions, which  would  result  from  having  tKO  intelligent  and 
genuine  peace  characters  it)  the  cabinet  of  each,  wouki  be  a 
bimdred  fold  greater,  than  all  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
losses  of  the  bsl  coofllct. 

But  there  are  considerations,  which  Mr.  Jefferson'i 
statement  docs  not  embrace,  and  which  he  doubtless  ex- 
pected would  be  broughl  to  view  in  this  examination. 

He  slated  the  losses  which  we  occasioned  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  war  ;  bul  not  ihe  losses  on  our  part,  or  at  what 
Vms  to  ourselves  we  occasioned  such  loss  to  Great  Britain. 

He  slated  what  is  snid  lo  be  our  loss  of  vessels  before  tbe 
W ;  bul  not  our  losa  of  vessels  in  tbe  war,  which  wu 
certainly  very  great. 

Heataled  the  loss  of  lives  on  tbe  part  of  Great  Britain ; 
bat  not  Ihe  loss  or  lives  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

H«  ttated  tbe  expense  of  money,  which  we  occasioned  to 


Qreaf  Britain ;  but  Dot  the  expense  of  monej*  we  occasioned 
to  ourselves. 

He  stated  how  many  of  our  citizens,  it  is  said,  were  made 
slaves  of  *' by  the  British  before  the  war  ;"  but  not  how  manj 
of  our  citizens  were  reduced  to'  a  similar  kind  of  slavery  by 
our  own  government,  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

I  have  no  objection  to  his  applying  the  term  ^{aveor  sla* 
very  to  the  condition  of  men,  doomed  to  serve  in  ships  of 
wan  Nor  should  I  have  objected,  had  he  applied  it  to  the 
condition  of  regular  troops.  My  views  on  this  point  were 
expressed  in  the  second  Number  of  this  work,  in  answer  to 
the  arguments  ef  Lord  Kames. 

In  determining  the  question,  *^  whether  a  recourse  to  war. 
is  expedient,'*  for  such  injuries  as  we  had  received,  and  for 
duch  benefits  as  we  have  obtained  ;  the  expense  and  Ipss  to 
ourselves,  by  which  we  obtained  the  supposed  benefit, 
^should  certainly  be  considered ;  because  a  thing  may  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

Is  H  then  good  policy  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  10  or  20,000 
men,  to  rescue  6,000  from  a  state  of  slavery  ?  Or  when 
6,000  of  our  men  are  reduced  to  slavery  by  another  nation, 
is  it  good  policy  to  reduce  as  many  more  to  a  similar  coq^ 
dition,  to  revenge  the  wrong  ? 

When  we  have  lost  1,000  vessels  by  the  injustice  of  e 
foreign  power,  is  it  good  policy  to  sacrifice  fifty  times  their 
value,  to  show  that  we  are  men  of  spirit,  and  both  able  and 
willing  to  "  render  evil  for  evil  ?" 

Or  is  it  sound  policy  to  sacrifice  so  many  lives,  so  much 
property,  and  to  reduce  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  a 
condition  as  bad  as  slavery,  for  the  precarious  advantage  of 
leaving  a  proud  and  powerful  nation,  ^*  without  inducement 
to  plunder  property,  q^id  take  men  in  future  on  su«h  de«f 
terms?" 


Al  tfae  lio  and  misery  on  onr  part,  in  fasTiog  reeoarM  to 
nr,  wu  omitted  to  Mr.  Jefierton's  s(aleinenl,io  Ihe^  have 
been  in  *  great  measure  omitted  in  Ibis  review.  But,  if  to 
the  considerations  already  mentioned,  we  add  the  anlichria- 
tian  nature  of  war  aa  a  mode  of  seeking  a  redress  of  wrongs, 
the  guilt  incurred  by  the  measure  adopted,  the  depravation 
of  character,  occasioDed  to  many  thousands  of  our  ciliEem, 
the  aufferio^  and  anxiety  of  the  multitude  who  were  re- 
duced to  porerty,  the  loss  of  lives,  and  the  distress  of 
mourners,  whose  friends  fell  tn  the  war,  or  perished  by  the 
diseases  of  the  camp,  and  the  pains  and  agonies  of  the 
thousands  of  wounded  men ;  these  several  items,  when  duly 
estimated,  will  swell  to  an  enormous  amount  the  price,  at 
which  we  obtained  the  solitary  benefit  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

One  tbin;  more  deserves  serious  conaideration.  Had  We 
adopted  the  pacifick  principles  of  the  gospel,  or  had  we 
exercised  Ion^-aufr«ring  but  a  few  weeks  more,  we  shoald 
have  known  thai  the  avowed  cause  of  the  war  had  been 
lemoTed,  ibe  endless  detail  of  evils  which  resulted  to  both 
naiiaoa  from  the  conflict,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
IvD  nations  might  have  been  on  terms  of  amity  during  the 
whole  period,  thai  their  fleets  and  armies  were  employed  in 
destroying  one  another. 

When  nil  these  things  ■ball  have  been  weighed  in  an  even 
bitlanci^,  Mr.  JeJfersvn  and  many  others,  will  agree  with  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  we  bought  the  solitary  and  precarious 
benefit,  supposed  to  be  gained  by  the  war,  on  as  "dear 
terms,"  an  Oreat-Brilain  purchased  the  "1,000  veisels"  and 
Ibe  "6,000  slaves." 

This  review,  however,  of  the  case  of  the  late  war  would 
have  been  avoided,  had  it  not  been  recommended  by  the 
respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  important  "in  a 
OiicuBsion  of  Ibe  general  question,  whether  any  degre*  of 
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injury  will  render  a  recourse  to  war  expedient."  ^fae 
result  is  probably  such  as  he  anticipated.  In  the  review,  I 
have  admitted  his  statement  of  alleged  facts;  and  have  ad- 
ded none  but  what  1  think  he  will  admit  as  correct.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  avoid  all  censorious  reflections,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  aside  from  all  party  considerations  and 
party  purposes.  For  it  is  not  my  wish  to  reproach  or  in- 
jure any  party,  or  class  of  men ;  but,  if  possible,  to  convince 
all  my  fellow  citizen^,  that  the  path  of  true  wisdom  is  the 
path  of  PEACB,  and  that  it  is  for  the  honour  and  interest  of 
nfitions,  9»  well  as  of  individuals,  to  adopt  the  pacifick 
maxims  of.  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  extol  no  other  wis- 
dom in  preference  to  that  ^*  which  is  from  above." 

To  make  a  more  perfect  estimate  and  comparison  of  the 
l088  and  gain  by  the  late  war,  either  to  Great-Britain  or  the 
United  States,  it  behoves  individuals  of  each  nation  to  take 
into  view  the  value  of  it/*e,  and  the  worth  of  immortal  «oii(«, 
capable  of  endless  happiness  or  misery. 

Let  every  ruler,  and  every  reflecting  Christian  sit  down, 
and  make  out  a  candid  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  mm 
Itftf  and  his  own  80tii,  or  state  the  price  at  which  he  would 
consent  to  lose  them.  In  the  next  place,  let  him  consider 
how  many  lives  were  probably  sacrificed  by  the  war,  mod 
how  many  souls  were  probably  '*  hurried  into  eternity,  in 
an  unprepared  state."  Then  take  the  estimated  value  of 
his  own  life  and  his  own  soul,  and  multiply  it  by  the  total 
of  thQ  lives  and  souls  which  were  probably  lost  by  the  war, 
and  set  the  product  against  the  sum  of  the  real  gain^  which 
has  resulted  to  both  nations  from  the  contest.  Hav^ing 
proceeded  thus  far,  let  him  reflect  on  this  result,  as  becomes 
a  rational  and  accountable  being.  Will  he  not  exclaim,  in 
the  language  of  the  Saviour,  **  What  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul !  Or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul !"   Will  he 
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Mt  tlso  add — Of  all  tbe  deliisionfl  (bat  ever  affiiclad  the 
homan  hmWy,  war  is  the  moit  bewildering,  and  the  moat 

If  such  should  be  the  effect  of  counting  the  coal  of  war, 
let  each  iodividual,  while  under  these  >oleaiii  convicliont 
and  impreiiioDB,  adopt  the  following  magnanimous  reao- 
lotioa: 

*  Never  again  will  I  employ  my  influence  in  favour  of  mak- 
i^  war,  till  1  am  as  willing  to  lose  my  own  life  and  soul,  in  a 
bloody  contest,  as  I  am  to  expose  IhouBands  of  ray  breihreo, 
each  of  whom  has  a  life  and  a  soul  as  important  to  himself, 
■a  mine  are  to  me;  nor  until  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  (he 
real  profits  of  a  proposed  war,  would  be  of  more  worth  (han 
mU  (he  lieea  and  aotils  which  would  probably  be  sacrificed, 
eitimating  thoae  t^  each  of  my  brethren  at  the  same  rate  as 
I  Talae  my  own.' 

Jr  i^  beliered  that  no  ruler,  who  is  not  as  unprincipled  as 
an  alheisf,  can  (irelend,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be 
either  unchristian  or  unreasonable;  and  that  no  minister  of 
religion,  who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself,  or  who  baa 
■uth  a  regard  for  the  souls  of  men,  8s  to  be  worthy  of  hw 
office,  can  adopt  the  reRolulion,  and  still  appear  as  an  ad* 
Tocate  for  war. 


KCVIEW  OV  aOME  PABSACEB   IM  Da.  W'LEOo't  **  FIVE  DISCOUaSES'* 
ON  THE  LATE  WAS. 

In  the  lime  of  Ihe  late  war,  Dr.  M'Leod  published 
"Five  Discourses,"  entitled  *'A  scriptural  view  of  Ihe 
thifscter,  causes,  and  ends  of  the  present  war."  Th« 
KicoiirBes  are  writicn  with  ability,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
Kod  of  eloquence  whitih  is  common  in  war  speeches. .  The 
4  hu  been  preeeiited,  as  affording  a  proper  subject  for 
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rcTicir.  But,  on  eicamirmlbn,  I  could  not  but  apprehentl 
some  danger ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that  the  war  spirit  h  a 
coniagiom  disease^  which  may  be  communicated  by  booka 
written  under  its  influence ;  and  that  it  may  be  displayed  in 
controversial  writings  as  really  as  in  a  field  of  battle.  For 
this  reason,  I  mast  be  excused  from  a  very  close  and  par^ 
ticular  examination  of  the  Five  Discourses.  The  principal 
pillars,  however,  of  the  war  system  may  be  examined. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  review,  to  vindicate  the 
warring  chafacter  of  Great-Britain,  which  was  so  much  the 
theme  of  the  Doctor's  declamation.  I  both  lament  and 
abhor  this  trait  in  the  character  of  Great-Britain,  as  well  as 
in  other  nations.  What  she  regards  as  her  glory,  is  really 
her  disgrace,  as  a  Christian  power,  and  it  may  eventually 
prove  her  ruin.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  any  apology  for  that 
conduct  in  the  British  government,  which  was  made  the 
ground  of  complaint  by  our  own.  It  will'tiot  be  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  Great-Britain  that  I  shall  write,  but  as  an  advo- 
cate for  Christian  principles,  and  Christian  practice ;  and 
I  hope  that  nothing  will  find  a  place  in  my  remarks,  which 
shall  be  injurious  to  the  author  of  the  Discourses.  If  he 
is  in  an  errour  on  this  important  subject,  he  will  be  the 
gainer,  should  I  be  able  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake* 
This  benefit  it  will  be  my  aim  to  confer ;  and,  in  the  attempt, 
I  shall  have  nothing  toido  with  his  religion  or  his  politicks, 
except  as  they  relate  to  war. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  exhibit  some  passages  from  the 
Discourses,  whiclh  I  cordially  approve  : 

**  War  is  ap  evil.  It  is  a  school  of  vice ;  it  is  a  narsery  of  debanch- 
ery.  By  it,  cities  are  sacked,  and  countries  laid  waste.  The  dearest 
tifs  of  kindred  are  unloosed ;  fathers  made  childless,  children  father* 
less,  and  wi?es  converted  into  widows.  You  see,  brethren*  some  of  its 
pcmicii)^  effects  in  this  city  ;  and  you  feel  and  lament  the  evil.  Yoq 
hear  of  greater  eyils  in  other  parts  of  our  land,  during  the  short  period 
sipce  war  b^s  upon  our  part  existed*    You  deprecate  the  calamity^ 
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TtM  regret  the  poliej  wliieli  led  to  fodi  m  ttmte  of  thiiip*  Ton  mre 
tempted  to  cmll  in  qnestioD  eotirelj,  the  Ugitimaof  of  war.  It  it  not 
lorpri^ing  70U  should.  What  more  cmeJ  and  less  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  Bat  England  is  scarcely  erer  at  peace.**  p.  96. 

•*  Do  yon  deny  the  lawfulness  of  war  in  any  case  ?  Sm>  let  it  he.  I 
shall  join  with  yoo  for  the  time,  in  deprecating  its  nomeroos  evils.  It 
flows  from  the  maleroleat  passioitt ;  and  it  encourages  and  strengthens 
the  Ticioas  passions  from  which  it  flows.  It  arrests  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  society.  It  imporerishes  coantries*  and  lays  waste 
the  cities  of  the  nations.  It  exposes  to  temptations  a^  corrupts  the 
youth.  It  exposes  to  danger  and  to  death.  It  harries  into  eternity. 
in  an  unprepared  state,  thousands  of  our  .thoughtless  fellow-shine  rs, 
who  might  otherwise  have  had  time  and  space  for  repentance.**  p.  160. 

Is  it  not  astonishing,  that  with  such  views  of  the  f^rimes 
tnd  calamities  of  war,  a  minister  of  a  peaceful  religion  could 
become  an  advocate  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  on  a  paltry 
question  of  **  property,"  or  **  national  honour  T'  Is  it  pos- 
rible,  on  any  principles  of  reason  or  religion,  to  justify  a 
course  of  conduct  which  '^flows  from  malevolent  passions ^^^ 
establishes  ^'aschoolof  vice,''  '^  a  nursery  of  debauchery;*' 
a  course  by  which  ^*  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred  are  un- 
loosed, fi^thers  made  childless,  children  fatherless,  and 
wives  converted  into  widows ;"  which  **  arrests  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement,  impoverishes  countries," — "corrupts 
the  youth," — "  exposes  to  temptations," — "  to  danger  and 
death," — and  **  hurries  into  eternity,  in  an  unprepared 
state,  thousands  of  our  thoughtless  feliow-sinners,  who  might 
otherwise  have  had  time  and  space  for  repentance." 

**  But,"  says  the  Doctor,  ^*  England  is  scarcely  ever  at 
peace."  **  Her  guilt  is  of  older  date.  It  is  of  greater  ex- 
tent. It  is  of  longer  duration."  Be  it  so ;  the  more  is  her 
piTernment  to  be  blamed,  and  her  subjects  to  be  pitied ; 
hot  shall  we,  therefore,  follow  her  guilty  example,  and  pur< 
loe  the  road  to  destruction  ? 

May  I  not  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  feelings  of  Dr. 
M^Leod,  and  ask,^-At  what  rate,  or  by  what  standard,  does 
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be  estinate  the  erinua  nd  wot$,  m  the  lives  and  «oiil«  of 
his  fellow  beings,  wbile,  with  such  cofurictiotis  of  the  '*hi«- 
leTolent"  soDrce,  and  dreadful  effects  of  War,pie  avowa  hfaiti- 
telf  as  an  advocate  for  the  savage  and  horrid  custom  1 

Is  he  a  husband  and  a  father?  If  so^  for  what  amount  oC 
**  property''  or  *^  national  honour/'  would  bt  consent  to  bi 
made  '*  childless,"  or  to  have  his  children  mad^  ^'filthei^ 
less/'  and  his  wife  **  converted  into  a  widow,"  by  the  filtir- 
ders  of  war  ?  For  what  amount  of  "  property"  or  **  national 
honour,"  would  he  consent  that  his  children,  or  himself^ 
should  be  <'  hurried  into  eternity,  in  an  unprepared  state," 
by  the  custom  for  which  he  pleads  ?  Do  his  feelings  recoil, 
when  the  horrours  of  war  are  thus  brought  home  to  himself 
and  his  family.     Let  him  then  learn  to  feel  for  others. 

But,  says  the  Doctor,  **  I  plead  in  behalf  opiy  of  defm* 
sive  warfare.*^  Yet  he  has  given  a  definition  of  defensive 
war,  which  will  perhaps  justify  every  publick  war  which 
has  occurred  since  the  murder  of  Abel,  and  every  war 
which  will  occur  to  the  end  of  time.  The  following  is  hit 
extraordinary  language : — 


**  Mj  definition  of  defensire  war  is,  T%e  appUeaiwn  qf  fore$  ly 
Commonmeaiih  to  another,  for  the  furpote  tf  preventing  or  redremng 
§ctwd  injuries  it\flicted,  or  about  to  be  it^flicted. 

**A8  to  the  «^%  of  the  war,  little  depends  npoo  the  magnitude  of 
the  iiyurj.  This  consideration  win,  of  course,  determine  its  expeH- 
enty.  If  the  eFil  inflicted  be  small,  there  is  less  ezcose,  upon  the  part 
of  the  aggressor,  for  persisting  in  it  at  the  risk  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  impunity,  on  account  of  its  being  unimportant* 
provided  it  be  a  violation  of  right.  It  is  for  the  offended  party  to  Judge 
of  the  proper  measure  of  his  own  patience  under  suffering,  and  of  the 
time  and  place,  in  which  it  Is  expedient  for  him  to  seek  redress.  AI- 
though  the  injury  be  only  about  to  be  inflicted,  he  may  justly  apply 
force  to  prevent  it :  a  declaration  of  war  previous  to  actual  hostility, 
entitles  the  other  to  commence  hostilities ;  and  actions,  which  amonat 
to  a  declaratioq,  give  the  same  right.*'  p.  127. 


^ 


Id 

Could  the  most  rash  and  anpriiiei[ried  war-maker  wish  tat 
greater  latitude,  or  a  more  uolimited  license,  than  is  here 
given  by  a  minister,  whose  professional  business  is,  to 
fr^aek  pbage  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  beseech  sinners  to  be- 
come reconciled  unto  Ood,  and  to  love  one  another,  as 
Christ  has  loved  them  ? 

It  is  hard! J  possible  that  two  nations  can  have  intercoone 
fiir  a  aiDgle  year,  but  one  or  the  other  will  think  he  has 
canse  of  complaint,  of  **  actpal  injuries  inflicted,  or  about  to 
be  inflicted."  If  either  thinks  he  has  cause  for  complaint, 
wd  adopts  the  J)octor*s  principle,  he  will  think  he  has  just 
cause  to  make  a  ^^  defensive  wa^.^*  Thus,  for  one  re- 
proachful and  petulant  remark,  or  an  injury  in  property  to 
the  amount  of  ten  cents,  a  course  may  be  adopted  which 
will  involve  two  nations  in  a  bloody  and  ten  years'  conflict ; 
fU  each  country  with  every  species  of  crime  and  misery, 
ssm!  **  hurry  into  eternity''  a  hundred  thousand  <'  thought- 
less sinners,  in  an  unprepared  state."  In  addition  to  this, 
die  war  may  '<  corrupt  the  youth"  of  both  nations,  and 
confirm  myriads  of  fellow  beings  in  habits  of  irreligion  and 
Tice,  from  which  they  may  never  be  recovered,  and  which 
they  may  be  the  instruments  of  transmitting  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  unborn  posterity. 

This  is  not  all.  If  wars  may  be  lawfully  made  on  the 
Doctor's  principle,  they  may,  on  the  same  principle,  be  as 
iDterminable  as  the  existence  of  nations ;  for  there  never 
was  a  war,  which  did  not  multiply  ^^  actual  injuries  inflicted, 
or  about  to  be  inflicted."  We  have  now  far  more  reasop 
fir  anch  a  complaint  against  Oreat-Britain,  than  we  had  the 
■oment  when  the  last  war  commenced:  and  the  people  of 
Oreat-Britain  have  ground  to  affirm  the  same,  in  respect  to 
Ihe  iiQuries  we  inflicted  on  them  during  the  war.  The 
peace  has  made  no  reparation  for  the  *'  actual  injuries  in- 
ficted"  by  either  nMion  on  the  other.     Therefore,  on  (he 
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Doctor's  principle,  each  of  the  two  nations  might  to  day 
lawfully  commence  a  "  defensive  war."  This,  however, 
would  but  multipij  the  **  actual  injuries,"  and  increase  the 
grounds  of  complaint  on  both  sides  :  And  thus,  for  as  good 
reasons  as  the  last  war  was  commenced,  the  two  nations 
maj  now  begin  another  contest,  and  prolong  it,  till  one  or 
the  other  shall  be  totally  exterminated. 

The  Doctor  has,  however,  one  saving  and  astonishing 
paragraph:  » 

"In  the  application  of  force  to  the  correction  of  injury,  retawtk 
ought  to  guide ;  and  if  the  force  to  be  applied,  is  obviously  Ith 
adequate  to  the  object,  it  is  in  vain  to  oialce  the  application,  it  is 
madness  to  attempt  to  reioove  mountains  by  human  agency ;  and  it  is 
criminal  to  risk  troasure  and  life,  by  engaging  in  a  bloody  warfare, 
without  prospect  of  any  success.  In  such  a  case,  although  cause  of 
war  exists,  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  contend.  Upon  this  principle* 
those  directions  which  are  given  in  scripture,  and  which  some  have 
mistaken  for  a  prohibition  of  resistance  in  any  case,  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Upon  this  principle  the  martyrs  acted,  taking  jojffvUjf  ike 
tpoiling  qf  their  goodie  and  passively  submittiQg,  under  a  rigjbteona 
providence,  to  an  injustice  which  they  had  no  power  to  control. 
They  suflered  without  resistance,  because  resistance  would  have  onij 
augmented  the  measure  of  their  pains.  This  was  right.  It  was  what 
was  required  of  them  by  their  ^od.*'  p.  120. 

In  page  103  the  Doctor  says,  '<  Lawful  war  is  defensive 
with  a  rational  prospect  of  success." 

Remark  I.  Let  us  be  thankful,  that  this  writer  was 
enabled  to  discern  one  case  in  which  war  would  not  be 
lawful,  even  when  **  actual  injuries"  have  been  ^Mnflicted/' 
Perhaps  the  principle  on  which  t^  exception  was  made, 
may  be  extended  to  other  cases,  and  even  to  all  ''cases.  If 
it  be  "criminal  to  risk  treasure  and  life,  by  engaging.in  a 
bloody  warfare,  without  prospect  of  any  success,"  is  it  not 
criminal  tp  risk  fhem  in  any  case,  except  there  1s  a  "  pros- 
pect"  of  such  "  success,"  that  the  amount  of  gain  will 
overbalance  all  the  losses  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
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pated  ?  A  candid  and  enlightened  mind  will  not  answer  this  • 
question  in  the  negative.  In  what  war,  then,  has  the  gain 
overbalanced  the  losSy  except  in  the  \iew  of  those  with 
whom  lives  and  souUy  and  the  sufferings  of  common  peo- 
p/f,  go  for  nothinsr^  or  are  accounted  as  cyphers  ?  Suppose 
the  result  of  our  last  war  conid  have  been  perfectly  fore- 
seen ;  was  there  a  man  of  serious  reflection,  either  in  Great- 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  who  would  have  given  hia  own 
soul,  or  even  -his  life,  for  the  sum  total  of  all  the  benefits 
which  the  two  nations  have  gained  by  the  war?  Besides, 
when  it  shall  be  duly  considered,  who  are  the  gainers,  and 
who  are  the  sufferers  by  war,  something  will  occur  which 
must  be  revolting  to  every  honest  mind.  For  not  only 
is  all  the  gain  of  one  nation  by  the  sufferings  of  another, 
but  the  gainers  by  a  war  are,  as  often  as  otherwise,  those 
who  were  the  real  aggressors  or  offenders ;  and  the  suff*er- 
ers  are  generally  those  who  had  no  concern  in  making  the 
war.  tFhen  all  this  shall  be  duly  considered,  who  that  baa 
a  spark  of  honesty,  or  Christian  compassion  in  his  breast, 
can  plead  for  war?  Admit,  then,  that  in  a  case  of  '* actual 
injnry,'*  there  is  a  ^*  prospect  of  some  success"  in  making 
war,  by  destroying  or  distressing  such  people  of  another 
nation,  aa  had  no  hand  in  the  injury  done  ;  who,  that  has 
not  the  heart  of  a  savage,  would  be  willing  to  revenge  the 
wrong  of  a  wicked  ruler  on  his  unoffending  subjects  ? 

Rumark  2.  The  principle  of  martyrdom,  exhibited  in 
the  pftagraph  now  under  review,  is  too  extraordinary  to  be 
fsaaed  over  in  silence.  **  Upon  this  principle  the  martyrs 
icted."  Upon  what  principle  ?  The  principle  is  this,  that 
"it  is  criminal  to  risk  treasure  and  life  by  engaging  in 
iUoadj  warfare,  without  prospect  of  any  success." 
"They  auSered  without  resistance,  because  resistance 
vsaU  have  only  augmented  the  measure  of  their  pains  !" 
Vay  not  then  the  most  abandoned  and  unprincipled  war- 
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maker  or  murdcrel*  suffer  as  a  mart jr;  without  anj  cbange 
of  temper  or  principle  ? 

But  was  tki$  the  principle  on  which  <^  Christ  suffered  for 
US|  leaving  us  an  exaoiple  that  we  should  follow  his  steps  ?" 
Did  he  neglect  to  fight  and  <*  suffer  without  resistance,  be- 
cause resistance  would  hare  r  y  augmented  the  measure  of 
his  pains."  Did  he  forbear  an  attempt  to  destroy  his  ene- 
mies, because  ^*  the  force  to  be  applied  was  obviously  inad- 
equate to  the  object;"  or  because  those  who  were  against 
him,  were  more  powerful  than  those  who  were  for  him  ?  If 
iiot,  is  it  not  presumption  in  any  one  of  his  ministers  to  en- 
courage ^h<titg,  on  account  of  actual  injuries,"  whenever 
it  can  be  done  ^^  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ?" 

Remark  3.  This  writer  has  not  only  given  os  a  new 
principle  of  martyrdom,  but  he  has  ventured  to  say,  ^^  up- 
on this  principle  those  directions  which  are  given  in  scrip*  . 
ture,  and  which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  prohibition  of 
resistance  in  any  case,  are  to  be  understood."  If  this  doc- 
trine be  true,  it  is  time  that  its  truth  should  be  made  to 
appear.  If  it  be  untrue,  it  is  time  that  its  falsity  should  be 
exposed*  The  best  method  which  now  occurs  to  try  the 
principle  is,  to  attach  it  to  those  ''  directions"  which  have 
been  supposed  to  forbid  '<  wars  and  fightings."  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  correct,  a  ient  cannot  be  injured  by  annexing  the 
principle  to  it,  as  a  condition^  liiniiatioHy  or  explanation-^ 
This  method  will  therefore  be  adopted  with  a  serious  desire, 
that  every  reader  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  judge  for 
himself,  whether  the  passages  **  are  to  be  understood"  in 
the  limited  sense  for  which  the  Doctor  contends.  A  few 
examples  may  be  sufficient  to  test  the  principle. 

1.  *^Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  Eye  for  eye,  and 
tooth  for  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you,  resist  dot  the  injuri- 
ous"*— unless  you  can  do  it  *^with  a  rational  prospect  of 


success" 


*  Matt.  T.  38,  39.    Campbell's  translation. 
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2.  <<  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt 
iove  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  but  I  say  unto 
you,  love  your  enemies"* — when  "  the  force  to  be  applied*^ 
to  destroy  them  ^^is  obviously  inadequtUe  to  the  object." 

3.  *<  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil"f — except  you 
can  do  it  without  great  danger  of  *<  augmenting  the  mea- 
sure  of^*  your  own  "  pains.*' 

4.  ''  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you',  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men" — except  in  cases  when  you  can  make  a 
**  defensive  war**  with  an  "  adequate  forced*  for  "  actiual 
injuries  inflicted^  or  abotU  to  be  inflicted.** 

5.  "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselvea" — unless  you 
tan  attempt  revenge  with  an  "  adequate  forccy*  for  "  it 
is  criminal  to  risk  treasure  and  life^  by  engaging  in  a 
bloody  warfare^  without  prospect  of  any  success.** 

6.  ^'  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 
good" — in  all  caseSy  except  when  there  isa  *^  rational  pros- 
pect of  success,**  in  an  attempt  to  overcome   evil  with 

EVIL. 

Is  the  reader  shocked  with  such  additions  or  limitations 
to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  ?  So  is  the  writer.  Nor  would 
he,  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe,  have  made  them,  as 
expressive  of  his  own  views,  or  with  an  intention  to  have 
the  commands  so  understood  by  his  brethren.  Yet,  if  these 
additions  or  limitations  do  not  comport  with  the  principle  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  principle  of  interpretation,  assumed  by 
Dr.  M*Leod,  the  writer  has  totally  misapprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  under  review. 

Bat  if  the  explicit  commands,  prohibiting  retaliation  or 
revenge,  and  enjoining  a  meek,  forbearing,  pacifick,  and  be^^ 
nevolent  spirit,  may  be  so  qualified,  as  to  give  full  scope  to 

♦  Matt.  V.  43,  44. 
fFor  tliiB  and  the  following  te](tf,  see  Rom.  xii.  17, 18,  19-<-2T. 
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Ihe  malignant  passions  which  they  were  designed  to  restraio 
and  subdue ;  so  maj  everj  other  precept  of  (he  law  or  the 
gospel. 

The  commands,  ''  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;  Thou  ahalt 
not  commit  adultery ;  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  falae  witness/' — may  all  with  equal  ease  be  qualified 
or  set  aside.  On  the  principle  assumed  by  Dr.  M'Leod, 
we  may  say  of  these  commands,  that  they  prohibit  mtirder, 
adulteryj  stealings  and  perjury ^ — except  in  certain  cases  of 
powerful  excitement  and  strong  temptation, — and  except^ 
also,  when  these  acts  may  be  committed  without  great  dan* 
ger  of  detection,  or  of  augmenting  the  measure  of  our  own 
pains.  Then  every  man  is  left  to  judge,  in  his  own  case, 
of  the  degree  of  excitement,  the  strength  of  temptation,  and 
the  danger  of  detection,  or  the  probability  of  bringing  evil 
on  himself.  And,  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  Doctor 
makes  his  distinction  between  national  and  individual 
revenge,  he  may  make  another  between  national  and  indi- 
vidual murder,  adultery,  theft,  and  perjury ;  and  thus  au- 
thorize a  whole  nation,  or  at  least  its  rulers  and  soldiers^ 
to  indulge  in  the  crimes  which  are  prohibited  to  ever]/  ttidt- 
vidual. 

On  the  same  principle  also,  '*  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment— Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart," — and  *Mhe  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  Thou 
fihalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  may  both  be  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  desires,  propensities,  and  passjions  of  irre- 
ligious, licentious,  and  revengeful  men. 

The  Pharisees  of  our  Saviour's  time  were  accused  by  him, 
of  making  the  word  of  Ood  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions. 
Should  a  similar  charge  be  exhibited  by  him  against  the 
warring  Christians  of  the  present  age,  on  what  ground  will 
they  "  be  able  to  stand  ?" 
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Mochhas  been  written  and  said  on  the  ^^  corruptions  of 
Chtktmity."  But  those  *<  corruption«'*  that  relate  (o  ab- 
stract or  metaphysical  questions^  and  which  do  not  affect 
Christian  love  and  obedience,  are  unimportant  in  their  con- 
sequences, when  compared  with  those  which  change  the 
chancter  of  Christian  precepts,  and  authorize  a  temper  and 
fracticif  the  reverse  of  his  who  was  the  *'  Light  of  the 
world.''  If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  Christian  religion 
which  may  be  called  essentialj  it  is  the  spirit  which  was 
neinpli6ed  by  the  **  Author  &nd  Finisher  of  our  faith." 
Where  this  is  lacking,'  there  may  be  professions,  and  forms, 
ud  ceremonies  without  number,  and  zeal  without  know- 
Mi;e  or  any  reasonable  bounds ;  but  there  can  be  nothing 
which  deserves  the  name  of  '*  pure  and  undefiied  religion." 
And  of  all  the  **  corruptions  of  Christianity"  which  have 
ever  yet  been  detected,  those  are  the  most  fatal  and  the 
most  to  be  deplored,  which  authorize  sanguinary  customs, 
bostile  passions,  violence,  war,  and  revenge. 

^KTISW    OF   DB«    m'lEOd's     ARGUMENT     FROM     THE    OLD 

TESTAMEIIT. 

A  candid  writer  will  fairly  meet  the  arguments  opposed 
lohistheory.  If  they  are  formidable,  or  even  plausible,  he 
v3l  Bot  aflKfct  to  treat  them  as  insignificant,  or  unworthy  of 
u  aiiwer.    • 

The  fidlowlng  paragraph  contains  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
meat  trom  the  Old  Testament,  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness 
if  wv  among  Christians.  The  statement  is  peritpicuous 
ai  fiil^ible  ;  smd  this  argument  has  probably  been  more 
pMpknog  to  reflecting  Christians,  than  any  other.  It  will, 
IfctnfiMre,  be  my  aim  to  state  it  fairly,  and  to  examine  it 
iftiliilly. 
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THE   AROUHEVT. 


'*  Man  is  euentiathf  the  sante  through  all  generations.  God  is  the 
tame  jresterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  image  of  God  on  the  son!  of 
man  is  at  all  times  and  places  of  the  same  character.  Precepts,  the 
reason  of  which  is  laid  in  changeable  circumstances,  cease  or  change 
with  the  occasion ;  but  principles  founded  ui>on  permanent  and  immu- 
table relations,  are  unalterable.  Although  men  should  now  pretend  to 
more  holiness  than  was  possessed  by  Abraham,  by  David,  by  Samuelt 
by  Kehemiah ;  this,  however  great  the  assumption  upon  their  part, 
would  not  justify  their  denial  of  the  right  of  war,  unices  they  could  at 
the  same  time  show,  that  human. nature  i^  not  now  what  it  was,  or  that 
God,  the  Lawgiver,  has  undergone  mutation,  both  of  nature  and  of  will. 
If  holiness  now  is  the  same  as  ever,  then  is  war  as  lawful  as  formerly^ 
lor  that  it  cannot  have  been  forbidden  by  him  who  once  authorised  it, 
it  evident  from  the  faet,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change  Of  law,  as 
well  as  from  the  necessity  of  its  legitimacy>  if  society  be  not  entirely 
ditsolved.'*    p.  112. 

Such  is  the  argument  from  the  laws  and  facts  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the  immutabiiitj  of 
God*     In  repljy  the  following  remarks  will  be  submitted  : 

First.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  any 
war,  which  is  expressly  commanded  by  God,  whether  it  be 
defensive  or  offensive.  But  I  may  deny  that  a  special  com- 
mand or  permission  of  God,  in  a  particular  case  and  to  a 
particular  people,  will  authorize  another  people,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  to  make  war  without  such  a  command 
or  permission.  Some  of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which 
were  authorized  by  God,  were  strictly  offensive.  Yet 
Christians  in  general  of  this  age  are  ready  to  admit,  that  of- 
fensive war  is  unlawful  and  murderous.  Even  Dr.  M'Leod 
himself  has  said,  *^  I  plead  only  for  Defensive  War.'^*  But 
if  he  may  plead  for  war  among  Christians,  on  the  ground  that 
God  authorized  the  Israelites  to  make  war,  he  may  as  safely 
plead  for  offensive  as  defensive  wars.  Therefore,  his  argu- 
ment proves  too  much  to  comport  with  his  own  principles, 
or  it  proves  nothing. 
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Second.  If  ire  maj  plead  for  war  among  ChristianHy  from 
the  ipecial  commandB  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  we  may  not 
only  infer  the  lawfulness  of  wars  defensive  and  offensitty  but 
also  wars  of  extermination*  For  thus  said  the  Lord  to  the 
children  of  Israel, — "  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  Thou  shaUl  save  alive  no- 
iking  thai  breatheth.''     Deut.  xx.  16. 

Now  would  Dr.  M'Leod,  or  any  other  Christian  of  this 
age,  justify  rulers  in  making  and  conducting  a  war  on  this 
principle  ?  If  not,  let  him  beware  of  the  danger  of  inferring 
IfOffl  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  lawfulness  of  any  war,  which 
is  not  authorized  by  the  special  command  of  Jehovah* 

Third.  Whatever  difficulty  the  subject  may  involve,  it 
is  I  fact  not  to  be  concealed,-  that  the  Mosaick  code  embraced 
tnuiy  laws  in  which  the  penalty  for  transgression  was  death  ; 
— some  of  which  no  Christian  nation  Geels  authorized  to 
adopt,  and  which  could  not  be  now  adopted  in  our  land, 
without  filling  the  hearts  of  intelligent  Christians  with  grief 
tndhorrour*     A  few  of  these  laws  will  be  exhibited  : 

1*  **He  tbat  smiteth  his  Tather  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  pnt 
to^eatk.**    Kxodus  xxi.  h^. 

^  **fia  that  stealeth  a  man  aod  sclleth  him,  or  if  he  be  fouad  in  his 
kMrf.he  ihall  surely  be  put  to  death.'*    v.  16. 

^  "  He  tbat  cnrseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to 
*«i"    V.17. 

^  **  If  anox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  die — if  the  ox  n-ere 
vtRBt  to podi  with  his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it  hath  been  testified  to 
r,  aod  he  bath  not  kept  him  in,  but  that  he  hath  killed  a  roan 
i;  the  ox  ihall  be  stoocd,  and  his  owner  also  shall  be  pot  to 
^Wki"   r.  S8»  89. 

^  ?*  Whosoever  doeth  any  work  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  siiall  surely 

h|it  to  death."    Ch.  xxxi.  15. 

^  *Tbe  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.*' 
I«r.tt  10. 

'•  *  Andtbe  daughter  of  any  priest,  if  she  profane  herself  by  play- 
%tk  vbore,  she  profaneth  her  father  :  she  shall  be  burnt  with  tire.*' 
*  nl.  9. 
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8.  **  He  that  blaspbemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  be  shall  surelj  be 
put  to  death.*'     Ch.  uiv.  16. 

0.  Respecting  an^r  one  among  the  people  who  should  be  found  guiJtj 
of  idolatry,  it  is  written—**  Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or 
that  woman— and  shalt  stone  them  with  stones  till  they  die."  Dent. 
XTJi.  2 — 5. 

10.  **  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  which  will  not  obej 
the  voice  of  bis  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when  tiiej 
have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them;  then  shall  bis  father 
and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him  and  bruighim  out  unto  the  elders  of  his 
city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders 
of  his  city.  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey 
our  voice  ;  be  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  :  and  all  the  men  of  bis  citj 
shall  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die."    Ch.  xxi.  18 — 2\, 

11.  **  Therefore  it  shall  be  that  when  the  Lord  hath  given  tbee  rest 
from  all  thine  enemies  round  about — that  thou  shalt  blot  out  tAe  renufn- 
trance  (if  Amalck  from  under  heaven  ;  thou  shall  not  forget  tl."  Ch. 
XXV.  19. 

Now  will  Dr.  M^Leod  pretend,  that  a  special  command 
from  the  Author  of  life,  would  not  he  necessary  to  jusfifj  a 
Christian  people  in  adopting  such  laws  and  imitating  such 
examples  ?  But  if  these  laws  may  not  he  adopted,  and  these 
examples  imitated  by  Christians,  his  argument  from  the  Old 
Testament  is  irrelevant  and  inconclusive.        , 

These  laws  cannot  be  evaded  by  the  pretext,  that  they  were 
not  of  a  moral  nattirty  but  certmonial  or  indiffereni.  For 
those  which  related  to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  implied 
prohibitions  of  immoral  conduct,  enforced  with  awful  penal- 
ties. These  penalties  were,  by  the  special  command  of  Ood, 
made  exceptions  to  the  general  law,  Tuou  shalt  hot 
KILL.  In  this  respect  they  stood  on  the  same  ground,  as 
the  commands  to  make  war ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  spe- 
cial command  of  God  could  authorize  a  departure  from  the 
general  law  in  either  of  the  cases. 

By  the  last  of  the  injunctions  a  nation  was  to  be  extermi- 
nated, for  an  offence,  which  had  been  committed  about  fort 
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ycart  prior  to  the  date  of  the  command ;  and  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  command  was  given  by 
Moses,  it  was  revived  by  Satnuel  the  prophet,  and  made 
the  ground  of  thejollowing  injunction  to  King  Saul : — "  Now 
go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have, 
and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant 
and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass.''     ]  Sam.  xv.  3. 

Should  Dr.  M'Leod  be  disposed  to  prove,  that  Christian 
nationsjought  to  inflict  capital  punishments  for  every  offence 
which  was  thus  to  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  3f  oses — that 
it  is  right  for  Christians  to  invade  and  exterminate  heathen 
nations,  and  to  retaliate  an  injury,  by  exterminating  a  whoU 
nation^  four  hundred  years  after  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  three  centuries  after  the  real  offenders  have  all 
been  dead  and  buried ;  he  may  again  repeat  his  argument 
in  all  its  parts  and  with  all  its  force  :  **  Man  is  essentially 
the  same  through  all  generations.  God  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to  day,  and  for  ever,  &c." — For  if  his  argument  will  jus- 
tify Christians  in  making  war,  it  will  justify  them  in  adopting 
every  law,  and  in  imitating  every  example  which  has  been 
mentioned. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  the  advocates  for  war  have  as  great  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, as  the  advocates  for  peace,  in  an  attempt  to  recon- 
cile their  own  views  with  the  laws  and  customs  under  the 
Mosaick  dispensation  ?  If  the  doctrine,  that  war  is  unlawful 
for  Christians,  may  be  said  to  imply,  that  **  God,  the  Law- 
giver, has  undergone  mutation,  both  of  nature  and  of  will,'^ 
so  dd  many  other  doctrines,  which  are  as  common  to  the 
rriends  of  war,  as  to  the  friends  of  peace.  Nor  is  it  lesa 
incumbent  on  the  former  fhan  the  latter,  to  investigate  some 
mode  of  reconciling  their  opinions  with  the  doctrine  of  di- 
Tine  immutability.  May  it  not  then  be  hoped,  that  both 
classes  will  attend  to  the  inquiry  with  candour,  and  with  a 
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sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  conform  to  the  will 
of  a  benevolent  God  ? 

Clearly  to  perceive  all  the  reasons,  why  some  laws  and 
usages  of  a  moral  nature^  were  binding  on  the  Israelites^ 
which  are  incompatible  wifh  the  duty  of  Christians,  while 
God  is  the  same,  requires  perhaps  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  of 
the  various  purposes  which  were  to  be  answered  by  the  lawa 
and  customs  ordained  at  Sinai,  than  is  now  possessed  by 
any  human  being.  It  would  therefore  be  both  folly  and 
arrogance  in  me,  to  pretend  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
case,  or  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  all  the  difficulties  it 
may  involve.  I  may  however  suggest  some  thoughts,  which 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject, 
and  who  shall  be  disposed  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

First.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  laws  o£ 
Moses  and  the  precepts  of  the  Messiah,  as  to  the  mode  of 
enforcing  obedience.  Promises  of  temporal  good,  an4 
threatenings  of  temporal  evils,  were  continually  employed 
by  Moses,  as  motives  to  obedience ;  and  seldom  if  ever  did 
he  urge  the  retributions  of  a  future  state.  The  Messiah^oa 
the  contrary,  almost  uniformly  enforced  his  precepts  by  the 
retributions  of  eternity. 

If  we  could  clearly  discern  all  the  reasons,  why  Ood,  at 
diflferent  periods,  adopted  such  different  modes  of  enforciog; 
obedience,  we  should  perhaps  be  able  Jo  account  for  the 
laws  of  Moses,  which  appear  to  Christians  of  a  severe  and 
sanguinary  character.  But  if  the  change  in  the  maooer  of 
enforcing  obedience,  does  not  imply  that  **  God,  the  Law-* 
giver,  has  undergone  mutation  both  of  nature  and  of  wiU,'' 
neither  does  the  doctrine  that  making  war  is  prohibited  to 
Christians  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

Second.  That  the  gospel  covenant  is  more  perfect  than 
the  Mosaick,  no  inteUigeot  Christian  will  deny.    <*  For  if  th^ 
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first  coTenant  bad  been  faultless,  then  no  place  would  have 
been  sought  for  the  second."  «  But  Christ  is  a  Mediator 
of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established  on  better  pro- 
mises."  He  was  emphaticallj  the  Light  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  light  by  him  as  far  surpasses  the  light  bj  Moses, 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  exceeds  that  of  the  moon.  Yet  all 
the  light  bj  Moses,  and  by  the  Messiah,  proceeded  from 
the  same  source. — "  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there 
is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning." 

Third.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Israelites  to  walk  before 
Ood,  according  to  the  light  and  precepts  by  Moses ;  and 
Christians  are  unde^  as  great  obligations  to  walk  according 
to  the  light  and  the  precepts  by  Jesus  Christ*     And  we 
may  as  rationally  ask,  why  Qod  did  not  send  the  Messiah  as 
early  as  he  sent  Moses,  as  why  retaliaium  of  injuries  was 
permitted  to  the   Israelites,  and  prohibited  to  Christians* 
Let  it  then  be  granted,  that  **  Man  is  essenliallj^  the  same 
through  all  generations" — and  that  '*  God  is  the  same  yes- 
terday,  to>day,  and  forever ;"  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  state 
of  society  has  been  changed,  the  Mosaick  covenant  has  been 
aboUshed.     Christians  are  blessed  with  a  more  mild  and 
graciDOs  dispensation,  and  the  light  which  now  prevails,  far 
transcends  all  that  was  enjoyed  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Messiab.     By  all  that  is  dreadful  in  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  and  by  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  state  of  end- 
less love  and  harmony  in  heaven.  Christians  are   called 
upon  to  deny  themselves,  to  subdue  every  warring  and  re- 
Teogeful  passion,  to  exercise  one  towards  another  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  and  benignity — to  be 
in  iioti  and  deed,  in  temper  and  in  practice,  the  follow- 
Bma  of  the  pamcE  of  peace. 

As  all  Christians  profess  adherence  to  him  as  the  **  Light 
of  the  world,^'  <'  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  let  them 
**  so  walk  even  as  he  walked,"  and  love  one  another  aa  ho 


hu  loved  tbein.  Then  will  Cbrifltianity  appear  in  ita  tjnm 
light,  the  bavock  and  borrours  of  war  will  be  banisbed  firooa 
Cbristendom,  and  tbe  bands  of  CbrisUans  will  no  more  tm 
•lained  witb  human  blood.^ 


A  SEaiOUS  4lUE8TIOjr   PROPOBIU). 

Suppose  tbe  slaves  in  our  southern  states  should  ihoi'. 
roughly  imbibe  Dr.  M'Leod's  principles  of  the  iawfuheai 
of  making;  a  **  defensive  war,"  for  anj  *^  violation  of  rigiil,^ 
or  **  actual  injurj  inflicted  or  about  to  be  inflicted/*  wbaa 
it  can  be  done  **  with  a  rational  prospect  of  success ;"  what 
shall  hinder  them  from  slaughtering  the  whites  as  aooa  as 
**  the  force  to  be  applied"  shall,  in  their  view,  *<  be  adequate 
to  the  object  ?" 

.  If  it  be  right  for  white  men,  to  adept  such  aaagainaqr 
principles,  why  may  not  black  men  imitate  their  eiaasplef 
If  it  be  right  to  etuourage  and  excite  white  men  so  to  do^ 
and  to  support  them  in  such  a  course  of  conduct,  why  mMf 
not  the  MILLION  of  blacks,  who  are  held  in  slavery,  befawr 
fully  encouraged  and  excited  to  assert  their  rights  by  tho 
sword,  and  be  supported  in  an  attempt  to  emancipate  tbea* 
selves,  by  murdering  those  who  hold  them  in  bondagaiLf 
What  war  has  been  waged  within  a  thousand  years,  wUek 
was  more  just,  than  would  be  a  war  of  the  southern  slaw 
to  obtain  their  freedpm  ? 

Do  the  feelings  of  our  advocates  for  war  revolt  at  the 
thought  of  a  St.  Dami9^o  Bevoluiion  in  this  coontry  t 
Then  let  tl^em  cease  to  propagate  such  murderous  princi- 

*  A  Beyiew  of  Dr.  M*Leod'i  argnment  firom  the  New  Testament  was 
pr8]MLred  for  this  Number,  bat  it  has  been  deferred,  to  gire  plaee  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Msssaehuettt  Cqoveotion  of  Congregational  MUK 
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plei  as  would  justify  sach  a  revolution ;  lest  God  should 
ctuse  them  to  ^^  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  to  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices.'' 

As  much  as  I  lament  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  as 
much  as  I  abhor  the  inhuman  principles  by  which  their 
rights  have  been  violated,  I  should  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  exciting  them  to  adopt  the  principles  of  war  and  revenge. 
I  should  advise  them  still  "  to  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  to 
do  wrong."  I  would  advise  them  to  follow  the  instructions 
and  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  rather  than  to  become  the 
disciples  of  Dr.  M'Leod.  But  if  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  war  and  revenge  are  still  to  be  cultivated  in  our  land, 
whit  better  can  we  reasonably  expect,  than  that  the  blacks 
who  are  held  in  slavery  among  a  free  people,  will  be  formed 
iDto  a  terrifick  army  by  the  permission  and  providence  of 
that  "  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,"  and  be  suffered 
to  distress  and  destroy  their  oppressors  ? 

No  other  means  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  so  likely  to 
prevent  such  an  awful  calamity,  as  faithfully  to  cultivate, 
both  among  whites  and  blacks,  the  heavenly  principles  of 
'^  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  toward  men."  In  this  way 
(he  condition  of  the  slaves  might  be  meliorated,  and  their 
emaocipatioo  gradually  and  safely  effected. 

But  if  the  Christians  of  this  country  will  persist  in  up- 
holding the  bloody  principles  and  malevolent  spirit  of  war, 
alas  !  for  the  slave-holding  States  ;  the  day  of  retribution 
will  assuredly  come,  and  they  will  be  made  to  feel  the  enor- 
mity ci  those  principles'of  oppression,  retaliation,  and  re- 
veoge,  which  they  have  cherished,  cultivatjcd,  and  reduced 
to  prmclice. 
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A  MINIATUBB  PICTUBB  OF  WAB» 


CoLOif  BL  A.  and  Major  B.  assumed  the  rank  of  gentlcmea 
of  honour.  Each  of  (hem  had  parents  living,  a  wife,  several 
children,  and  a  numerous  train  of  relations  and  friends. 
Thej  had  dealings,  by  which  Colonel  A.  became  indebted 
to  the  Major,  and  was  under  promise  to  paj  in  sixty  dajs. 
The  time  expired,  and  the  payment  was  neglected.  The 
Major  sent  for  his  money,  in  a  tone  of  complaint  and  me- 
nace. The  Colonel  was  offended,  said  his  honour  was 
impeached,  and  demanded  satisfaction.  The  Major  said 
lie  had  given  no  just  cause  of  offence,  and  would  make  no 
concession.  The  Colonel  immediately  sent  a  challenge  for 
a  duel,  which  the  Major  accepted.  The  pariiea  met  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  took  distance,  and  fired.  The 
Major  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  and  the  Colonel  was  severely 
wounded.  Each  was  carried  home  to  his  family,  and  their 
respective  connexions  came  together.  The  family  of  the 
Major  was  in  deep  distress  and  affliction  ;  the  family  of  the 
Colonel  held  a  feast,  and  drank  toasts  in  honour  of  the  glo' 
riou8  victory. 

Now  what  shall  be  said  of  human  beings,  with  the  name  of 
Chrisiians^  who  can  conduct  in  this  savage  manner?  Are 
they  sane  or  insane  ?  But  this  is  war  in  miniature,  except- 
ing that  those  who  made  the  war  fought  their  own  battle, 
instead  of  instigating  or  compelling  others  to  fight  for  them. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  wars  of  Christendom  have  been  as  per- 
fectly needless,  wanton,  and  unjustifiable,  as  the  duel  be* 
tween-  the  Colonel  and  the  Major.  Yet  ministers  of  religioa 
on  both  sides  of  a  contest  could  preach,  exhort,  and  praj 
in  support  of  such  murderous  insanity,  and  employ  their 
influence  for  the  destruction  of  their  brethren !  What  can 
be  more  wonderful,  more  shocking,  or  more  to  be  deplored ! 
May  Ood  grant  that  the  reign  of  darkness  may  speedily 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  all  who  name  the  name  q{  Christ, 
may  depart  from  such  abominable  iniquity. 
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FmoeX£DIlCG8  OF  THB  MASSACHUSETTB  COKVENTiON  6F  C0V6U>' 

GATIONAL   MINISTERS,   MAT,  1816. 

In  the   second    aomber  of    the   Friend  of  Peace,    among 
other  ^encouraging  facts,"  it  was  stated,  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers,  had  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem,  Rev. 
Mr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  President  of  Har- 
vard Ujiiversity,  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Brighton,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
OifCood  of  Medford — **  to  consider  whether  it  be  expedient  for 
tliig  Convention  to  adopt  anj  measure,  or  measures,  and  if  any, 
irbat,  to  correct  the  publick  mind  on  the  subject  of  War.**     We 
bsTe  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  Report  of 
the  Committee,  and  an  Address  to  the  publick,  as  adopted  by 
tk  Convention. 

These,  at  a  future  period,  will  probably  be  regarded  as  amoi^ 
the  most  interesting  documents,  which  ever  had  their  origin. in  a 
Bomerous  assembly  of  the  Ministers  of  religion.    They  exhibit 
I  imion  of  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  clergymen,  in  a  cause 
wbose  imiK>rtance  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other  which  it  is  po9- 
lihle  to  name, — of  .ministers  too,  who,  on  other  questions,  are 
divkled  in  their  opinions.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  rare  and  pleas- 
ing example  of   ministers  of   religion,  entertaining  on   soum 
points  discordant  views,  laying  aside  all  party  passions  and  pre- 
jodfees,  and  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  cortliality,  uniting, 
as  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  make  an  impreraion  on 
the  (nablkk  mind  against  the  antichristian  and  desolating  custom 
sf  war.     It  is  believed  that  history  furnishes  no  records  of  the 
pmeeediogs  of  any  Ecclesiastical  Body  since  the  days  of  the 
Apoetles,  more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  more  be« 
ling  the  ministers  of  Christ,  or  wliich  have  promised  greater 
to  the  human  family.    To  give  place  to  these  impor- 
UmI  docwnents,  it  has  been  necessary  to  postpone  some  agree- 
ill0  eonmranications. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  as  a  body,  were  followed 
coEmed  by  an  able,  eloquent,    and  impresiire  sermon^ 
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addressed  to  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  war*  bj  Rer« 
\V.  E.  Channing,  of  Boston.  The  description  \?hich  was  girea 
of  the  miseries,  the  horrours,  and  the  crimes  of  war,  might  well 
make  any  Christian  tremble  at  the  thought  of  appearing  again 
as  an  advocate  for  such  a  detestable  custom.  Happy  it  'Woold 
be  for  the  human  race,  if  such  views  of  war  could  be  diffused 
throughout  the  world. 

Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  hy  the  Massachusetts  Cema^tUm 
of  Congregational  Ministers^  on  the  subject  of  War. 

The  Committee  appointed  the  last  year,  *'  to  consider  whether  it 
be  expedient  for  this  Convention  to  adopt  any  measures,  and  if  any, 
what,  to  correct  the  pnblick  mind  on  the  subject  of  war,"  bare  at- 
tended that  service,  and  beg  leave  to  report. 

That,  as  war  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  evils,  and  the  popnlar 
opinions  respecting  it  are  among  the  most  pemioicHis  oflMinianer- 
Tours,  it  highly  becomes  the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peaee.  and 
the  religious  instructors  of  mankind,  to  employ  their  united  inflki* 
ence  and  endeavours  for  its  prevention  and  abolition.  Your  Committee 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, an  Association  has  been  formed,  which  takes  the  name  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  and  which  is  already  very  respecta- 
ble in  numbers  and  in  wei^^ht  of  character.  They  would,  therefore, 
re^pectfhlly  recommend,  that  the  members  of  this  Convention  shonld 
become  members  of  that  society  ;  and  that  they  severally  use  their 
hifloenee  to  induce  others  to  become  members,  and  to  promote  the 
formation  of  Auxiliary  Peace  ikx^ieties,  in  their  respective  todnn  or 
vicinities.  Your  Committee  also  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  CoBf«D- 
tion  an  Address  to  the  community  at  large,  on  the  subject  of  war, 
which  they  have  seen  fit  to  prepare  for  consideration. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

S.  WORCESTER,  C^trman. 
BosTOir,  May  29,  1816. 

The  Jddress  reported  by  the  above  named  Committee^  and  accented  l^ 

the  Canvefition, 

The  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  Massachusetts,  impel  • 
led  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  solicitous  to  revive  and  disseminate  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  gospel,  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  their  fel- 
low christians  of  all  denominations,  and  their  fellow-citizens  of  every 
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^encriptioo,  oo  (lie  subject  of  publick  war.  In  their  estimation,  bo 
otiMfr  subject  has  been  more  extensively  or  more  rudieully  misappre- 
hended. 

The  history  of  past  ages  combines  ivilli  thn  language  and  practice 
of  modern  times,  to  pro?c  that  publirk  war  has  too  commonly  been 
viewed  ranch  in  the  same  light,  as  the  unavoidable  convulsions  of  the 
natural  world,  and  reported  to  with  little  more  conviction  of  rciiponsi- 
bility  for  its  tremendous  ravages,  than  if  they  were  occasioned  by 
burricaoes,  eartbquake«,  and  volcanoes.  Is  there  not,  however,  an 
immense  diiTcrcnce  in  the  two  cases  ?  Are  not  the  convulsions  of 
the  natural  world  beyond  the  control  of  mortal  power  ?  And  is  not 
war,  with  all  its  liorrours,  the  proper  fniit  of  human  choice  and  agency  ? 
Tbis  difference  shows  the  absolute  futility  of  what  is  ofien  alle«:ed  in 
▼indication  of  the  sanguinary  custom, — I'hat,  while  it  sweeps  the 
worthless  and  vile  from  the  stage  of  life,  it  calls  dormant  genius  and 
•nterprise  into  action,  unites  divided  kingdoms  and  states,  and  ends, 
like  the  tempest,  io  a  calm,  rendered  more  grateful  and  s^Jutary  by 
the  general  agitatioQ.  What  right  has  man,  a  moral  being,  amenable 
mt  tbe  tribiuiai  of  heaven  for  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  pur- 
mits,  to  "do  evil,  that  good  may  come  ?**  To  hurry  thousands  of 
his  /eilow-ereatores  into  untimely  graves,  and  send  them,  unprepared, 
to  tlieir  last  account,  under  pretence  cf  benefiting  survivors  ?  Vain 
pretence :  *'  lor  the  sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  another ;"  and  the 
experience  of  ages  testities,  that  the  tendency  of  war  is,  not  to  di- 
■ilniih,  bat  to  increase  Uie  aggregate  amount,  both  of  vice  and  misery. 

Bat  were  it  otherwise ;  were  war  productive  of  all  the  advantages, 

wUeh  its  advocates  allege,  the  question,  whether  it  be  compatible 

with  the  requisitions  of  Christianity,  would  still  remain  to  be  solved,  be- 

im  wn  conld  have  recourse  to  it,  without  a  crime.    And  "  what  saith 

thB  acripture*'  to  this  question  ?  How  do  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments  represent  the  obligations  and  the  effects  of  our 

hoiy  religion,  in  relation  to  war?    Let   them  speak  for  themselves: 

"la  Clw  last  days  it  shall  come   to  pass,  that  the  mountain  of  the 

JUwd*s  house  shall  be  eptablished  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 

ttlbnil  be  exalted  above  tbe  hills;   and  all  people  shall  flow  unto  it. 

rnaoy  nations  shall  come  and  say,  Come,  and  let  us  go  np  to  the 

of  tbe  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he 

AMB.tonch  OS  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths:  tor  the  law 

jhdl  fo  §Kth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  I  ^rd  from  Jerusalem.    And 

fcp  dyJl  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  cff; 

tbajr  iball  beat  their  swords  into  plougheharcs,  aad  their  spears 
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into  pniniug-booki  s    nation  shall  not  lift  up  iword  against 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.** 

Such  is  the  stjie  in  which  **  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost***   predicted  the  nature,  tendency*  and 
operation  of  Messiah's  reign.    Of  the  like  import  was  the  celestial 
anthem,  at  the  annunciation  of  his  birth :  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'*    Of  the  same  spirit 
were  his  personal  instructions.    *'  Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  But  I  saj 
nuio  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  ihem  that  despitefully  use  yon  and 
persecute  you :  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  'm 
heaven :   for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  Just  and  on  the  unjust.*'    His  instructions  were 
Illustrated  and  enforced  by  his  example.    '*  When  he  was  reviled,  be 
reviled  not  again,  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  but  committed 
himself  to  him  that  Judgeth  righteously."     With  bis  dying  breath  he 
interceded  lor  the  roost  impious  and  cruel  oif  murderers :  mnrder- 
ers,  whose  bands  were  imbrued  in  his  own  blood :  *'  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

In  exact  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  instructions  and  exam- 
ples, were  the  lessons  inculcated  by  his  Inspired  apostles :  **  Dearly  be- 
loved, avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath :  for 
it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  if  he  thirst,  give  hia 
drink.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'* 
**  If  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and 
He  not  against  tlic  truth.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  fhun  aboTe, 
but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  For  where  envying  and  itrifo  ii» 
there  is  confulion,  and  every  evil  work.  But  the  wisdom  that  ta  firoa 
above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypo- 
crisy. And  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make 
peace."  '*  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is 
a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  And  this  commandment  hare 
we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  brother  also." 

*'  From  whence  then  come  wars  and  lightings  among  yon  ?  Gonie 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  7**  Panee, 
brethren,  and  decide.  Is  not  the  true  source  of  war  here  dlscloa- 
ed  ?  Does  not  war  always  spring  from  the  worst  passions  of  oor  na- 
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tare  f  And  io  its  whole  progress  is  it  not  nnfriendly  to  the  meekness 
beoAToleuce,  and  charity,  which  characterize  the  heirs  of  eternal 
Hie,  and  periloas  to  the  sonls  of  mmk  ?  Surely  then,  yon  will  not 
deny  yoor  obligations  to  make  e?ery  effort  in  your  power,  to  pre- 
Tent  its  recurrence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  repose  and  harmony  ot' 
your  country,  and  of  the  world. 

Have  not  the  people,  in  erery  realm  of  Christendom,  seen  and  felt 
cnofigh  to  know,  that  they  are  sure  always  to  lose  by  this  desperate 
game  f  The  immediate  prirations  and  sufierings  of  war,  numerous  and 
deplorable  as  they  confessedly  are,  compose  but  a  part  of  the  evihi  with 
which  it  is  fraught.  Its  pernicious  consequences  are  durable.  Men, 
fiuniliarized  with  the  weapons  of  destruction,  and  accustomed  to  as* 
sail  the  persons  and  possessions  of  others,  do  not  readily  relinquish  the 
impressions  and  habits  of  such  a  career.  Cherishing  the  notions  of* 
honour,  and  the  principIeK  of  retaliation,  by  which  tliey  have  long 
be«>n  goTem<}d,  they  necessarily  bring  many  Tiites  of  the  cauip  Into 
the  ordinary  walks  of  society. 

Hence  the  frequency  of  duels,  with  other  disgraceful  collisions, 
which  commonly  nrceed,  as  well  as  accompany,  publick  hostilities; 
mad  hence,  too,  the  civil  commotions  and  fatal  revolutions  which 
comettmes  ensue.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  harshness  of  beha- 
IrkMir.  dcftet  of  sympathy,  and  propensity  to  give  and  to  take  offence, 
which  often  mark  the  intercourse,  and  impair  the  satisfaction  and  be* 
Befit  of  private  and  domestick  life,  are  promoted  by  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per generated  by  wars. 

GMid  all  the  attendant  and  consequent  mischiefs  of  any  one  of  the 
•oontless  wars,  whieh  blacken  the  page  of  history,  be  concentered  to  a 
point,  were  it  possible,  at  the  same  moment,  to  behold,  not  only  the 
■Dangled  dead  and  the  writhing  tortures  of  the  dying ;  but  to  witness 
tbe  bitter  weeping  and  lamentation  of  the  thousands  bereaved  of  hus- 
tandfl,  hthers.  brothers,  and  friends;  and  to  survey  the  wretched  multi- 
tudea  crippled  by  the  loss  of  limbs,  tormented  by  incurable  wounds  and 
4be4ii«,  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  subjected  to  uninterrupted  discord, 
piuiged  Into  vice,  and  exposed  to  endless  perdition ;— instead  of  con* 
tsmpiatflig  the  event  with  complacency,  or  its  authors  with  adrairar 
tfon,  yno  wonld  turn  (torn  the  one  with  horrour,  and  from  tbe  other 
fHtb  heartfelt  grief.  Penetrated  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  guilt  and 
Mitey  of  war,  you  would  incessantly  strive  for  deliverance  from 
fMdeaoIatiiig scourge,  under  which  "the  whole  creation  has  groaned 
iM  travtiled  in  pain  together  until  now.'*  Unquestionably  there  is  a 
#ide  diftreoeo  between  oflensive  and  defensive  war.    But  every  war 
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is  offensiTe.  at  least  on  one  part ;  and  if  offeni'iTe  war  can  be 
▼eoted,  defensive  war  will  of  coone  be  superseded. 

*But  what**  yon  exclaim,  *can  we  do,  in  aid  of  an  arhicTement  so  ai^ 
diKMis  ?*    You  can  reprobate  and  discourage  that  raneoroua  animositj* 
prejudice  and  jealousy,  which  are  the  fuel  of  war ;  and  witboat  whidi 
fts  destructive  flames  never  were,  and  never  will  be  enkindled.    Yo« 
can  accustom  yourselves,  and  incite  others  to  view  the  whole  bnman 
race  as  brethren,  bound  to  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual  kiadneii^ 
forbearance,  and  love.    Yon  can  perceive  and  expose  the  wicked* 
ness  imputable  to  the  children  of  the  same  divine  and  beneficent  pa« 
rent,  when  they  envy,  provoke,  and  destroy  one  another.    You  can  ap- 
preciate and  portray  the  many  and  great  advantages,  which  would  Hqw 
from  the  universal  observance  of  that  golden  rule ;  **  All  tbingii  wlji^ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.*' 
In  a  word,  yuu  can    **  study   the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and 
things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another;** — and  these  are  the  oiost 
natural  and  efficient  means  of  accompiitihing  the  design   proposed. 
By  these  means,  you  will  contribute  to  difliise  through  your  respec- 
tive circles  of  intercourse,  whether  more  or  less  extended,  that  concilia 
afory  disposition  which  tends,  above  all  things  else,  to  put  an  end  to 
'*  the  confused  noise  of  battles,**  and  to  the  agonising  spectacle  of 
*■*  garments  rolled  in  blood  :*'  «  disposition,  which,  spreading  in  every 
direction,  may,  at  length,  reach  and  meliorate  the  policy  and  condition 
of  all  mankind.    Yes,  brethren;  your  exertions,  however  uDprorois- 
ing  at  their  commencement,  may  eventually  extend  their  benign  In* 
fliience  to  **  prim-ipalitles  and  powers,**  aud  induce  stipulations  among 
them,  which  shall  bring  all  their  differences  to  an  amicable  adjuKt-i 
roent,  without  rci^orting  to  arms  and  bloodshed.  It  is  possible  that  '*  thia 
grneration  may  not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled:'* 
till  a  new  law  of  nations  shall  give  an  o|iening  to  better  times.    Some* 
thing  BBalagous  to  such  a  law  of  nations,  is  found  in  the  treaty,  whieh 
has  recently  restored  tranquillity  to  our  country.    In  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  parties,  the  boundary  line  is  to  be  determined 
by  referring  the  merits  of  tite  cause  to  an  impartial  umpire ;  and  his  de-* 
cision  is  to  be  final.    Now  if  questions  about  territory  ;    qoestions, 
which  as  frequently  and  as  justly  generate  war,  as  any  other,  may  be 
honcnrably  setth^d  in  this  way,  where  is  the  impracticability  of  co»» 
stitutin*;,  by  gvncral  consent,   a  Grand  Tribunal  of  Empires,  to  pasa 
sentence  u(ion  all  matters  in  dispute  between  particular  governments. . 
Another  signal  event  of  this  auspicious  era»  adapted  to  arouse  at^ 
tentlon,   and  simulate  activity,  is  the  unexampled  compact -lately 
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ibraed  between  three  of  the  greatest  mnnarehs  of  Enrope,  tlie  Rnsi- 
sian,  Anstriao,  and  PnissiaD  :  a  compact,  which  thej  ralemnlj  de- 
chre  Im  DO  other  object*  than  **  to  show,  in  the  fare  of  ihn  universe, 
their  anwtrerio|s  determination  to  adopt  for  the  onJj  rule  of  tLeir  cno- 
doct,  botk  Id  the  administration  of  their  respective  statefi,  and  in  their 
poliUcaJ  relitions  with  CTeiy  other  government,  the  precepts  of  tlie 
cliriitfu  relif^ion,  the  precepts  of  justice,  of  diaritv,  and  of  peace ; 
wliick.  Tar  from  bein^  applicable  solelj  to  private  lifp,  ought,  no  the 
f^Mtinrr^  to  influence  the  resolutions  of  princes,  and  to  snide  all 
tbeir  aodertakin^,  as  beini;  the  best  moans  of  givin*  s^jibility  to 
hBmu  imtitntions,  and  of  remedyin;;  their  imperfections.*'  Mean- 
while, thej  invite  **  all  powers,  wlio  shall  wish  to  profess  the  sacred 
principlei**  which  dictated  the  measure,  **  and  to  acknowledj^  how 
loiporUnt  it  is  to  the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long  disturbed,  that 
tt'CM  trnths  shoold  henceforth  exercise  upon  human  destinies-  all  the 
infloeocc  which  belongs  to  them,"  to  join  in  •»  this  holy  alliance." 
*™*»  in  the  face  of  the  nniversc,  have  these  three  mighty  potentates 
erectctl  the  standard  of  peace,  and  invited  all  nations  and  all  people  to 
^"7  rannd  it,  and  combine  their  influence  for  the  permanent  tranrjuil- 
•ity  and  happiness  oflhe  world.  Only  let  the  principles  here  solemn- 
ly Pf^oplaiaKd  be  universally  adopted,  and  carried  into  efiect;  and 
'Wi  wiiJeease  onto  the  end  of  the  earth,  the  spear  will  be  cut  in  sun- 
^»  *»!  the  chariot  will  be  burned  in  the  fire. 

^  lite  tremendons  series  of  conflicts  and  calamities  which  have 

^^*^M  Eanipe,  and  terrified  the  world,  seem  to  have  produced  an 

^{^■life conviction,  not  only  of  the  direful  eflects  and  consequences  of 

**'«  ^  also  of  the  unsoundness  and  iniquity  of  its  principles  and 

'Buhl.    The  signs  of  the  times,  indeed,  seem  clearly  to  Indicate  the 

appHMchof  the  long  looked  for  period,  foretold  by  prophets  and  simg 

iypseti,  when  **the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 

ftei^iie down  with  the  kid,  and  thcfre  shall  be  none  to  hurt  or  destroy.*' 

When  ••the  aplrit  from  on  high,  shall  be  poured  out,  and  the  wiUlcr- 

tlHin  become  a  (hiitfVil  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  cstecniod  a 

:;  andJadgDent  ihall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  ami  in  the  fruitful 

MiriMdl  reside  righteoosnesii  \  and  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  bo 

■ed  tte  effect  of  righteousness,  perpetual  quiet  and  security." 

Micitiee  of  inch  a  period  will  be  realized ;  for  the  word  of  Jrho- 

■re.    Bet  before  they  can  be  realized,  the  long  nurtured  er- 

in  rtojsaril  to  war  must  be  corrected,  the  passions  and  the  spirit 

0f  Mr  mmtlie  coanteractcd  and  suppressed  ;  and  the  principles  and 

ttoepMt  of  peace  mnst  be  imbibed  and  difiiiscd.    It  is  hoped,  and  with 


Cood  reason,  thaU  by  tlM  bfoning  of  HmTeii,  llie  tocletioi  hMtitntad  ii 
this,  and  other  countries,  for  tlw  purpose,  will  gradumiljr  diAise  ilm 
parifying  light  of  reyelation  throughoot  the  earth :  And;  is  there  foss 
ground  to  hope,  that  aniversal  and  perpetual  peaee  might  be  the  uiti- 
mate  eflR^dt  of  similar  Assoeiationn  fbr  the  abolition  of  war?  Blessed  be 
God,  similar  Associations  for  the  abolition  of  war  are  already  in  exist* 
ence  and  operation.  Beside  other  mo? ements  of  the  kind  in  America 
and  Europe,  a  **  Peace  Society,*'  to  which,  among  many  others,  a  coa- 
iiderable  number  of  our  most  enlightened  and  yirtuous  ciTllhUM  be- 
long, has  been  organised  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  impressive 
publications,  tending  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  subject  now  submit- 
ted to  your  deliberation,  haye  simnltaneonslj  issued  from  numeront 
pens,  on  both  sides  the  Atlantick ;  a  subject,  to  which  interest,  as  Well 
as  duty,  humanity,  as  well  as  religion,  urges  jour  roost  serious  atten-^ 
tion.    **  Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  mkids.** 

In  Convention  of  Ministers,  29th  May,  1816,  Dr.  Worcester,  from  the 
Committee,  appointed  last  year,  to  considery  whether  it  is  expedient  for 
this  Convention  to  adopt  any  measure,  or  measures,  and«  if  any,  what* 
to  correct  the  publick  mind  on  the  suliject  of  war,  made  a  report,  and 
read  an  address  to  the  publick,  which  the  Committee  recommended 
to  be  published. — Whereupon  voted, 

That  this  Address  to  the  oommonity,  on  the  subject  nf  war,  be  re- 
committed to  Dr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Packard,  of  Marlboroagh,  and  Pre- 
sident Kirkland,  to  be  by  them  revised  and  published*  as  eontainiag 
the  sentiments  of  this  Convention. 

A  true  copy  from  the  records, 

JOHN  PIERCE,  Seribf. 
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EXTRACT    FROM   COWPEB. 

The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  forages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  propbet^s  lamp : 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promis'd  sabbath  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world ;  and  what  remains 
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Of  Uiii  terapcftiioiit  state  of  human  things. 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  ealm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest : 
For  He,  whose  car  tlie  winds  are,  and  the  clouds. 
The  dost  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march. 
When  sin  hath  mov'd  him,  and  his  wrath  b  hot. 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  pav'd  with  love ; 
And  wliat  tiis  storms  have  blasted  and  detacM 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 


lilNCS   FEOM   COWPEB. 

But  is  It  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  rational  discussion,  that  a  man, 
Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  men, 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 
And  folly  in  as  ample  manner  meet. 
As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  he  rules. 
Should  be  a  despot  abfolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land  ? 
Shoald,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will, 
Wage  war,  with  any,  or  with  no  pretence 
Of  provocation  given,  or  wrong  sustainM, 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit  by  means 
That  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch 
Of  poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 
Bb  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  die. 


ENCOUBAGIlfO    FACTS. 

h  addition  to  the  noble  staud  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Con^ 
of  Congregational  Ministers,  and  the  rapid  and  extensive 
of  peace  pamphlets  in  our  own  country,  we  are  enabled 
with  confidence,  that  Peace  sentiments  are  gainin|^ 
in  Oreat  Britain.     The  sulject  has  been  taken  op  antf 
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ably  discussed  id  the  Philanthropisf,  a  ({uarterfy  perimlical  work 
published  id  LoDdoo,  aDd  we  have  just  received  an  animatiDg 
SermoD,  preached  at  Ghisgow  in  January,  1H16,  on  the  suhject 
of  *^  Uoiversal  Peace.*'  We  may  add,  that,  from  private  letters 
received  iu  this  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  one  Peace 
Society,  if  no  more,  has  already  beeu  formed  in  England. 


A   JUST    REFLECTION. 

"  When  will  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  have  been  recorded  by 
the  peu  of  history,  of  nations  barriHsing  each  other  by  the  outrages  of 
war,  and  after  years  of  bavoclc  and  bloodshed,  when  exhausted  by  ex- 
ertions beyond  their  natural  strength,  agreeiug  to  forget  the  original 
fubject  of  dispute,  and  mutually  to  resume  Uie  station  which  they  oc- 
cupied at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  ?  Were  subjects  wise,  what 
would  be  their  reflections  when  tlioir  rulers,  after  the  most  lavish  waste 
of  blood,  coolly  sit  down  and  propose  to  each  other  the  status  quo  ante 
beUum  ? — Happy  would  it  be,  could  the  ttatut  quo  be  extended  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  war,  are  doomed  to  lan- 
guish out  the  remnant  of  their  lives  in  torment  and  decrepitude  !*' 

Shepherd's  life  of  Poggh  BraccioUni,  poge  17. 


Were  it  not  for  the  general  insanity  which  accompanies  war,  it  woaM 
be  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  after  the  sacrifice  of  sevcAlhuodreds  of 
millions  of  property,  and  **thc  most  lavish  wa<tcof  blooa?Kthe  rulers 
of  contending  nations— unless  they  regard  their  su!)jects  as  idiots^  wookl 
wish  for  somo  language  less  known  than  the  Ltttin,  in  which  **  to  pro- 
pose to  each  other,"  and  report  to  the  world,  **  the  status  quo  ante  hel- 
ium.'" For  those  who  understand  the  lanzuage,  and  are  able-and  wil- 
ling to  reflect  may  see,  that  when  peace  betiveen  two  Christian  nations 
is  made  on  these  terms,  all  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  goes  for 
nothing,  or  for  what  an  enlightened  posterity  will  regard  as  absolutely 
worse  than  nothing— the  praise  op  beino  as  brave  to  fiqiit,  as  Ma- 
hometans, OR  Paoans,  or  Savages. 

TUE   END. 


cannot  be  eilbcr  fsM  Importut  or  !«■  bnmuie  wid  bmero. 
iHt,  to  devise  meu»  to  mtc  men  froin  perishing  by  tiu 
kaadt  of  etch  olber,  than  from  perubing  by  the  imaToUl*- 
ble  occwroDcea  of  providence. 

MCiiTiH  rai  TBI  turrtiwuom  or  inTaMPvaiNCB. 
"  We  tm,"  Mjt  tlM  SoctAtj  for  aapprevtiag  latempenoce,  "  I7  tba 
aida(kuuea,hopKtortMaeUaUtlu4Md!  to  restore  Ibealmoatezpirii^ 
Alo-de-M  to  hit  Tunilj  and  Trieod).  It  ii  our  office  too  to  light  up  the 
beacOTi  to  tjioie  wba  are  tt'linc  oa  Rtteceitrn)  ipa.  DacoiMciouf  of  tbelt 
Anger,  aiid  to  Amiili  Die  lib  boat  for  tbeir  escape." 

Hue  again  the  benevolent  mind  approvea  the  object,  and 
wiahea  ancceii.  But  here  also  (be  Peace  Society  will  lose 
■olhing  by  a  compariion  of  claims.  It  comes  fornard  in 
aid  of  the  Society  for  Stippreisiog  Inlemperance,  and  pro- 
poses to  abolish  or  to  dry  up  one  of  the  most  proliGck  sources 
of  iatemperaace  ii  drinking.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  wishes 
to  sbppress  anotber  species  of  inlempefsnce,  which  baa 
deatrojed  its  miilioDB.  Tbe  apiril  of  war  is  of  an  ioteoipA. 
into  and  inloiicaling  nalnre.  It  disposes  men  to  batard 
tbdr  own  lives  in  the  most  desperate  manner,  in  atlemgU 
to  i^ffder  and  destroy  their  brethren.  No  persons  intoxi- 
catod  with  strong  drink,  ever  acted  the  part  of  madmen 
MM*  CMspletely*  than  those  do,  who  are  intoxicated  with 
t)w  BfArit  of  war.  The  Peace  Society  would  not  only 
save  men  from  suicide,  but  from  murdering  their  fellow 
Inings }  it  would  teach  them  not  only  to  regard  their  own 
Wnm,  bat  the  lives  of  each  other. 

■ociETiEt  roa  TBE  msroKMiTiow  or  noa*!.!. 
U  There  are  oocieties  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  whoH 
•bj«ela  extend  to  tbe  suppression  of  other  vices  beside  that 
•f  intemperance.      The  Peace    Society  cooperates  wilk 
9um,  and  propoaei  to  abolish  the  publick    "achool  qf 


vice/'  the  ^^oureery  of  debauchery,"  impiety,  and  wicked- 
aesa.  Such  a  *^  school"  war  is  acknowledged  to  be,  even 
by  its  advocates.  Yet  this  abominable  *^  school"  has  been 
atipported  at  an  enormous  expense  to  every  community, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  pubiick  authority  of  every  nation  in 
Christendom.  In  this  "  school,"  successful  vice  is  regard- 
ed as  virtue,  and  the  most  horrid  butcheries  of  mankind 
are  supposed  to  entitle  the  perpetrators  to  the  highest  share 
of  pubiick  favour  and  applause.  »  While  this  **  school  of 
vice"  shall  retain  its  present  reputation,  we  may  despair 
of  a  very  thorough  reformation  of  morals.  For  so  long 
as  pubiick  robbery,  piracy,  murder,  and  massacre,  are 
taughtf  encouragedf  and  applauded  by  civil  authority,  and 
deemed  justifiable  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  every 
species  of  vice  may  be  expected  to  abound. 

Is  it  not  then  evident,  that  every  enlightened  man,  who 
sincerely  wishes  a  reformation  of  morals,  must  also  wish 
the  abolition  of  the  *^  school  of  vice,"  and  do  what  he  can 
to  destroy  its  baneful  popularity  ?  And  must  he  not  either 
directly  or  indirectly  favour  the  object  of  the  Peac^ 
Society  ? 


MSOIOAL   800IETIK8. 


These  have  claims  on  pubiick  gratitude,  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  healing  art,  and  thus  to  save  the 
lives  of  men.  Their  benevolent  inquiries  embrace  the  best 
methods  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the  camp^  and  the  wounds 
received  in  baUle.  The  Peace  Society  wishes  to  prevent 
these  diseases  and  these  wounds,  by  abolishing  the  custom 
from  which  they  originate.  The  Medical  Society  have  no 
hope  of  resuscitating  those  who  die  in  battle.  But  the 
Peace  Society  hopes,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  abolish 
this  mode  of  dying,  and  thus  to  favour  a  large  portion'  of 
fellow  beings  with  a  longer  space  for  securing  a  blessed 
frnmortality. 
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emAUVTAMhm  foounit. 

7her«  are  many  charitable  societies  for  aiding  and  res 
lieving  the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow.  The  Peace 
Society  conies  forward  to  aid  the  Charitable  Societies,  bj 
an  attempt  to  .abolish  a  custom  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
soorces  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  and  which  multiplies 
the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands.  To  prevent  poverty  and  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  father  and  the  husband,  are  as  really  works  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  as  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  afflictions, 

BIBLK  8O0IETIB8. 

These  have  for  their  object  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  poor  and  the  destitute,  the  blessed  instructions  of  the 
gospel,  <*the  bread  of  life.''  The  Peace  Society  aims  to 
ahow  more  clearly  the  value  of  the  gospel  in  its  practical 
tendency  to  promote  peace  and  to  save  the  lives  of  men, 
to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind  even  in 
the  present  state,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  hope  of  future  fell* 
city;  and  to  teach  men  to  regard  the  gospel  as  not  only 
nominally,  but  really  '^thb  gospel  or  reace,"  **  peace 
with  Ood  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  peace  one 
with  another. 


roE  paoPAOATiffo  the  gospel  laoHS  the  heathens. 

-..  In  Graat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  there  are  many 
JbiM'VcieBt  institutions  for  spreading  the  gospel  among  the 
H^pjilMi'  descriptions  of  heathens.  The  warring  character 
|(t  j^farotiao  nations,  has  for  ages  been  one  of  the  greatest 
iMJidaa  in  the  way  of  extending  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
^fjftfjttk'it'hu  occasioned  a  dreadful  eclipse  of  t^is  light,  and 
If^lMl^M*  ander  a  bushel.    The  Peace  Societies  wish  to 
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remove  the  eause  of  this  eclipse,  and  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  the  pagans.  Thej  wish  to  enable  mia- 
aionaries  to  prove  by  facts,  'that  the  Christian  reiigKMi  is 
**  first  pure,  then  peaceable  ;"  that  those  nations  which  have 
embraced  it,  have  renounced  the  savage  custom  of  decidiag 
Controverfifies  by  the  sword»  and  have  learned  the  art  of 
living  in  peace  and  love. 

Moreover,  the  Peace  Societies  will  labour  to  |Nrodace 
such  a  state  of  things  in  Christendom,  that  when  Christian 
missionaries  shall  urge  the  Pagans  to  renounce  their  castoosi 
of  oflfering  human  sacrifices,  the  Pagans  shall  not  have  it  hi 
their  power  to  replj  with  truth,  that  Christians  offer  im 
human  victims  in  sacrifice  to  mm,  to  every  one  tliat  the 
heathens  offer  to  their  Ooda. 

Such  are  the  objects  of  Peace  Societies.  Maj  we  not 
then  confidently  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  all  intelligeat 
and  candid  men,  and  ask, — whether  any  other  societies 
have  higher  claims  to  publick  patronage?  Is  there  aoy 
other  institution  in  the  snccess  of  which  a  greater  portioQ 
of  mankind  are  deeply  interested  ?  Is  there  any  other 
whose  complete  success  would  occasion  such  a  dimiaiitkNi 
of  hudaan  wo,  and  such  an  addition  to  human  happinesi  ? 
Can  any  man  be  a  Christian  indeed,  or  a  real  philantbro* 
pist,  and  still  be  an  enemy  to  the  objects  of  the  Peaces 
Societies  ? 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  in  pursuing  the  objects 
of  Peace  Societies,  complete  success  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected ;  and  that  if  a  great  portion  of  any  commumty 
ahould  adopt  tlieir  principles,  it  would  be  exposed  to  be 
destroyed  by  some  other  that  should  still  retaia  the  prmci* 
pies  of  war. 

In  reply  we  may  observe, 

1.  That  complete  success  has  not  been  granted  to  othef 
benevolent  iostitutioDs ;  yet  they  have  been  instruraeatal  of 


Mieli  g9oS.  Tite  'prbgresv  of  jmefficf  priocipletr  will  piv- 
bablj  be  gradual ;  and  their  final  friomph  may  not  be  till 
after  this  generation  shall  hare  passed  away;  yet  what 
shall  be  done  wfll  not  be  lost,  the  little  leaTen  may  be  finally 
diffused  through  the  whole  mass. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  danger  suggested,  it  may  be'  proper  to 
at^te  that  Celsus,' a  heathen  philosopher,  ''who  lired  at 
Ae  end  of  the  second  century,  attacked  the  Christian 
religion.  He  made  it  one  of  his  charges  against  the  Chris* 
inaa»t  that  they  refused  in  his  time  to  bear  arms  for 
die  emperonr,  eren  in  the  case  of  necessity,  and  when 
flieir  serrices  would  have  been  accepted.  He  told  them 
further,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  empire  were  of  their  opinioi^ 
il  would  soon  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians." 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  Pagan  writer  against  the 
Christian  religion,  and  against  those  who  had  embraced  it. 
Or^aa^  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  replied  to  Celsus, 
^  He  admits  the  fact  as  stated  by  Celsus,  that  the  C^fri** 
iSmm  would  not  bear  arms,  and  justifies  them  for  Aftisin^ 
on  the  principle  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war.'' 

How  let  those  who  urge  that  there  is  danger  in  adopting 
Ae  pthtiples  of  peace,  seriously  consider  whose  cause 
ttey  espouse,  and  whose  example  they  imitate ;  whether 
Ihat  of  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that 
of  iti  advocate.  In  other  words,  let  them  consider,  whether 
they  act  the  part  of  infidels,  or  that  of  believers  ?  Whether 
dke  abjection  of  Celsus  could  be  brought  against  themT 
Aai  wKether  they  are  not,  at  least,  a  very  different  sort  of 
CShrhtians  from  those  against  whom  Celsus  wrote?  The 
Jjwiih  'priests  and  pharisees  reasoned  like  Celsus,  and  like 
of  the  present  day.  When  they  saw  a  prospect  that 
poidd  become  the  followers  of  (he  Messiah,  they 
meomicil  and  said,  *'lf  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all 
wfeFlidiere  on  him ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take 
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ILWay  boib  our  plaeo  and  nation.''  <^  From  that  day  fortli, 
they  took  counsel  to  put  him  to  death/'  Soon  they  ac- 
eompiiahed  their  object.  But  did  this  save  them?  No, 
verily*  The  Romans  did  *<come  and  take  away  both 
their  place  and  nation ;"  not  because  they  became  the 
meek  and  harmless  sheep  of  Christ,  but  because  they  dis- 
played the  spirit  of  war  and  violence.  They  took  the 
sword  aa  a  means  of  salvation,  and  it  proved  to  them  the 
means  of  national  ruin :  a  solemn  lesson  to  such  Chrtattan 
rulers  and  ministers  as  are  afraid  to  adopt  the  pacifick  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  their  official  conduct,  lest 
they  should  expose  a  nation  to  be  **  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rians!" 


mWIBW  OF  Da.  m'IiEOD^S  AaOUIIBNT  FEOM  THE  NEW  TC8TA1IEKT« 

'mo  ^fence  of  the  right  of  waging  war,"  Dr.  M'Leod 
has  founded  an  argument  on  the  following  passage: — 

**  For  riilerB  are  not  a  terrour  to  good  works,  bnt  to  the  e?  11.  Wilt 
thou  tben  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thoa 
Shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  irhich  is  eyil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  raia ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  reyenger  to  eze- 
cote  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  eyil."— i?om.  ziii.  3.  4. 

To  obtain  a  correct  view  of  this  passage,  we  should  con- 
sider the  character  and  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  the  government  under  which  they  lived, 
and  the  context  of  the  verses  on  which  the  argument  is 
founded. 

The  persons  addressed  were  such  as  had  professed  their 
faith  in  Jesud,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Many 
of  them  were  probably  in  the  condition  of  alaveSj  and  all 
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•f  tbetn. needed  instraction  re«pectin^  the  priociplei  of  tbe 
Chrirtlian  religion,  as  they  relate  to  civil  government. 

The  gorernment  under  which  they  then  lived,  was  the  im** 
perial  goveroment  of  Rome,  while  it  was  both  deapotick  and 
Pai^an.  It  must,  then,  have  naturally  been  a  serious  in* 
quirj  with  Christian*>|  whether,  as  subjects  of  the  Prince 
of  peace,  they  were  bound  to  obey  a  Pagan  despot,  to 
honour  a  Pagan  magistrate,  and  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  a  Pagan  government.  At  least,  considering  the  rude 
state  of  society  at  that  period,  there  was  danger  of  errouf 
on  these  points,  and  need  of  apostolick  instruction. 

The  dangler  of  these  Christians,  in  respect  to  dishonour* 
ing  their  profession,  was  (he  greater,  as  they  were  a 
despised  and  persecuted  people.  Under  these  circum-* 
stances,  they  were  addressed  by  Paul  in  the  following 
language : — 

**BleF8  them  tlmt  persecute  70a;  bless  and  curse  not.  Rejoice 
witb  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep.  Be  of  the 
same  mind  one  toward  another.  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend 
la  men  of  low  estate.  Bo  not  wise  in  your  own  ronoelts.  Kecoin- 
peme  to  no  man  evil  for  evil  Provide  thiDgs  honest  in  the  sight  of 
Mil  meo.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably 
with  all  men.  Dearlj  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  giT« 
|4aee  unto  wrath :  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  1  will  repay, 
fluth  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  ha 
thirsty  give  hioo  drink  :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  tire  oa 
his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  goodn 
Let  erery  loul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no 
power  bat  of  God ;  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Whoso* 
ever,  therefore,  renisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God; 
tbey  that  resiKt,  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation  (or  judg* 
t.)  For  rulers  are  not  a  terrour  to  good  works,  but  to  the  eriL 
Wilt  thoa,  then,  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do  that  which  is  good 
md  thoo  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he  is  the  minister  of 
Ood  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid; 
Ibr  te  beoretb  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  utioistor  of  Gad,  a 
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nrenger  (or  aTenger)  to  ezeente  wrath  upon  biro  that  doetb  evil. 
Wherefore  ye  mutt  needs  be  subject,  ooL  ooly  for  wrath,  but  also  Sat 
eonscience  sake.  For  this  cause  pay  je  tribute  also :  for  thej  are 
God*s  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Render* 
thervfbre,  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  enstom 
to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  whom  honour.  Owe 
no  man  any  thing,  but  to  lo?e  one  another.  For  he  that  loFeth  aoo* 
ther,  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  t^iis,  thoa  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  ^halt  not  bear  false 
witness.  Thoo  shalt  not  covet.  And  if  there  be  any  other  command* 
ment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh* 
boor  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbotir ;  therefore  lore 
h  the  falfilling  of  the  law."— Rom.  xii.  14— to  chap  xiii.  10. 

Soch  ia  the  exhortation  which  Paul  gave  to  the  despised 
and  persecuted  Christians,  while  they  were  subject  to  a 
Pagan  government.  Can  anj  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that 
it  was  his  aim  to  excite  them  to  display,  under  all  their 
trials,  a  **  meek  and  quiet  spirit,'*  and  on  no  account,  and  on 
no  occasion  to  indulge  refractory,  seditious,  and  revengeful 
passions ;  but  in  all  things,  to  act  as  became  the  peaceful 
subjects  of  the  Redeemer  of  men  ? 

Is  it  possible  for  any  one,  who  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  prepossessions  or  passions  favoiDrable  to  war,  to  see,  in 
any  part  of  the  exhortation,  any  thing  to  justify  Christian 
rulers  in  **  waging  war,"  or  Christian  ministers  in  pleading 
for  such  a  sanguinary,  revengeful,  and  murderous  custom? 

But  let  us  hear  Dr.  M'Leod  : — 

**  Man,  in  his  collective  capacity,  deriyes  from  God  the  right  of 
government ;  hence  the  magistrate  ii  his  ordinance ;  he  is  the  minister 
qf  CMU  The  diesign  of  this  institution  Is  the  good  of  society ;  he  is 
the  minister  qf  Oodfor  good.  His  province  is  the  protection  of  virtue 
and  the  suppression  of  CTil.  Rulers  are  not  a  terrour  to  good  srorib, 
hut  to  the  evil.  In  suppressing  evil,  the  national  sovereignty  is  diyinely 
armed  with  vengcanee;  the  minister  qf  God,  a  revenger  to  eMMuk 
irrolA.**  p.  114. 
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Remark  1.  Mny  it  not  be  quettioned,  whether  an  uidtr- 
*  indu€U  despot  is  "  man  in  his  collective  capacittf?" 

Rannrk  2.  It  is  granted  tbal  government  exists  by  lh« 
appointment  of  Ood ;  that  it  ia  intended  for  the  good  of 
■ocieljr  ;  that  rulers  are  Ood's  miniHters  or  servants ;  (hat 
when  Ifiej  rule  in  justice  and  mercy,  they  are  not  a  (errouf 
fo  good  works,  but  to  the  evil ;  that  even  when  the;  act  aa 
tjrants  and  oppressors,  Ibey  are  God's  iitslruments  in  exfr 
culing  punishment  upon  evU  doers.  For  to  God  "belong 
eth  vengeance  and  recompense  ;"  and  he  often  makes  use  of 
fMie  wicked  being,  or  one  wicked  nation,  (o  punish  another* 

Remark  9.  It  is  granted  (bat  the  proper  "  province"  of 
a  ruler,  "  ia  the  protection  of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of 
evil."  Can  it  then  be  his  dutjr  to  "  wage  war,"  and 
eslablish  "  a  school  of  vice,  a  uurserjr  of  debauchery  T" 
Can  he,  as  a  protector  of  virtue,  adopt  a  course  which 
"  flowB  from  Diakvolenl  passions," — "  arrests  the  progrest 
of  impro vemeot,"^"  impoverishes  countries,"-^"  corruplt 
tbe  youth," — and  "  hurries  into  eternity,  in  an  unprepv^ 
slate,  thousands  of  thoughtless  fellow-sinners  V 
Bui,  let  the  Ooctw  speak  again  : — 

*<  Tkt  fword  of  tbe  (overeign  is  not  merely  dUeiplmary,  an  ioitm- 
■eat  of  reform;  It  Is  aim  for  tengeantit"  p.  114. 

**  Now  tr  the  m^iirale  doeti  not  t>eat  tbe  tword  in  T&in.  be  mut 
MS  It.  k  is  pat  tn  bU  band,  not  fi>r  ubow,  but  for  eiecutioD.  Ha  is 
■at  Jtcked  Id  iniiiUrT  bafailiments  for  mere  parule.  He  pain  on  bis 
araaar  ta  itrike  witb  terruur  the  oemiea  or  bit  country.  Cod  PHf 
Uai  tha  right  of  waging  war.  Ht  U  tht  minitttr  qf  Cod,  attmdmg 
» IkfM  wry  thing."  p.  Ilfi. 


t  1.     For  many  ages  prior  to  the  time  of  Pau^ 
~)HMnr  had  been  attained  by  tbe  gviord ;  and  the  inatnh 
mmt  of  poivtr,  had  become  its  symbol'     It  doea  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  apostle  had  the  least  reference  to  a  right  of 
Koging  tear,  but  merely  to  tbe  power  of  punishing  refnc> 
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tor  J  Mibjecf  •  for  evil  deeds.  Nor  does  hit  nse  of  the  word 
§mord  imply,  that  this  was  the  moHt  proper  instrumenf  for 
punishing  the  guiltj.  The  passage  affords  no  proof  that  it 
was  right,  even  for  a  Pagan  government  to  **  wage  war." 
Much  less,  if  possible,  does  it  prove  that  a  Christian  roler 
may  imitate  a  Pagan  despot,  in  adopting  this  savage  costom 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  or  for  extension  of  empire. 

Had  it  been  the  object  of  the  "discourses"  to  prove, 
that  Christians  may  lawfully  use  the  murderous  means,  bj 
which  military  chiefs  have  acquired  thrones ;  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  ruler  to  employ  the  sword  for  the 
subversion  of  Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  a  Pagan 
military  despotism,  and  to  attend  coniintiall^n  this  very 
thing  ;  the  Doctor  might  have  quoted  the  language  of  Paul 
with  as  much  propriety  as  he  did  to  prove  the  righi  of 
waging  war  J  for  '<  actual  injuries  inflicted,  or  about  to  be  in* 
jlicted.''  If  Paul's  language  may  be  justly  cited  as  a  propf 
of  the  right  of  waging  war  at  all,  it  may  surely  be  employ-^ 
•d  in  support  of  waging  wars  of  conquest^  after  the  manner 
of  the  Romans  ;  for  it  was  the  Roman  government  he  had 
ijfk  view. 

Perhaps  no  other  passage  of  scripture  has  been  more 
blindly,  or  more  wantonly  abused  to  justify  oppression,  war, 
and  vengeance  on  the  part  of  rulers,  than  the  one,  on  which 
the  Doctor  founded  his  argument.  In  former  ages  it  was 
ressed  into  the  service  of  persecution,  with  as  good  e 

ce  as  the  Doctor  has  employed  it  in  support  of  war. 

deed  we  may  ask,  what  species  of  man-slaughter,  perse- 
cution, revenge,  and  massacre,  has  not  been  supposed  to  be 
Mthorized  by  Paul's  aaying  of  the  magistrate,  **  He  bear- 
^tb  not  the  sword  in  vain  ?"  Just  as  though  an  admonition 
to  private  Christians  to  be  meek  and  peaceablSf  could  imply 
e  righi  on  the  part  of  rulers^  to  be  war-makers,  persecuiorSf 
fofm$ntors,  and  murderers' 
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Remark  %  Aht  I  what  state  of  mnd  imnt  a  Chrifltian 
aioister  poaseas  to  urge  war,  Tengeance,  and  bavock  at  this 
dreadful  rate  !  U  it  not  enough  to  make  any  benevolent  heart 
ache,  to  read  or  hear  such  language  ?  Can  this  be  the  spirit 
of  him  who  prajed,  <<  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know 
not  what  thej  do  ?"  la  it  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
'*  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated. 
Alii  of  mercy  and  good  fruits  ?"  What  a  contrast  to  the 
pacifick  exhortation  of  Paul,  on  which  the  Doctor  was 
remarking !  I  have  read  of  one  man,  who,  at  a  certain  period 
of  his  life,  was  '*  breathing  out  threalenings  and  slaughter," 
at  another,  he  was  addressing  his  fellow-men  in  this  benevo- 
lent language : — *^  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men."  In  which  slate  of  mind  did 
lie  most  resemble  the  Messiah  ?  And  in  which  did  his  feel- 
JDgs  best  accord  with  the  paragraph  now  under  review  ? 

Remark  d.  What  can  be  more  shocking  than  thia 
account  of  the  magistrate ;  **  God  gives  him  the  rU^hi  of 
waging  war.  He  is  the  minister  of  Qod^  aii$Ading  con- 
iimtally  on  this  very  iking.**  If  <' waging  war'*  be  the 
conltmia/  business  of  the  magistrate,  as  God^e  miuuiterf 
what  could  be  better  adapted  to  excite  him  to  a  thorough 
and  persevering  discharge  of  his  duty  than  such  preaching  ? 
Bat  18  this  **  preachmg  pbacb  by  Jesus  Christ  V* 

Immediately  succeeding  the  words  last  quoted  from  the 
diacoarsesy  we  are  told  what  the  magistrate  ought  to  be  **  as 
a  man."  **Ae  a  moa,  let  him  be  meek,  peaceful,  and 
ibrgiviog.  Let  every  man,  in  his  individual  character,  be 
h— aiiTj  conciliating,  patient  of  injury,  slow  to  an^er.  It 
ia  the  law  of  Christ."  It  is  strongly  expressed.  Matt.  ▼• 
M— 41.   *<  I  say  ante  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil,"  &c. 

After  some  observations  to  show,  that  this  passage  is  not 
•a  be  ^  aaderatood  lU9rallyj**  the  Doctor  interrogates  s— 
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**  Who  tbea  Is  se  efaildith  as  to  ase  this  argameDt  agiinst  the  rights  of 
"war  ?  We  must  adopt  a  coosistent  plan  of  ioterpretatioo ;  and  recoljteoC 
that  the  Anthor  of  the  gospel,  while  he  in  this  passage  urges  upon  indM^ 

m 

dualt  a  forgiving  disposition,  lays  down  in  another,  the  duty  of  the 
national  represerUativet  acting  as  hit  minister,  to  exercise  vengeance  on 
ike  aggreuor.  He  is  a  retenger  to  eaectUe  wrath.  This  is  the  dortrine 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  It  is  the  Holj  Ghost,^  the  CoMPOftTan  of 
our  souls,  that  makes  the  declaration.  He  who  sanctifies  and  in^tnietip 
true  Christians,  hereby  declares  that  war  is,  in  certain  caeeSf  latiifvL** 
p.  116, 

Remark  1.    There  are  two  senses  in  which  a  ruler  may 
be  said  to  be  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  or  punisfamenf** 
He  is  so,  when  he  executes  just  and  reasonable  laws  against 
transgressors,  for  the  good  of  communitj^.—  This  be  maj 
do  with  the  most  benevolent  feelings,  towards  theKBiltjr. 
Rulers  also,  like  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  fatal  distem-. 
pers,  may  be  said  to  be  ministers  of  divine  justice,  when . 
they  wage  war,  and  are  instruments  in  bringing  evil  on 
their  own  people,  or  the  people  of  other  nations.     In  ever j . 
war,  those  who  wage  it  may  be  said  to  be  execsiltonera. 
of  divine  anger  against  the  wicked.     **  Howbeit  they  mean 
not  so,  neither  do  their  hearts  think  so;"  and  often  rulers 
themselves  fall  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  God,  wliich  tbej 
execute.  " 

Remark  2.  That  there  are  duties  incumbent  on  a  mmgts- 
Irate,  which  would  not  be  incumbent  on  him  in  a  private 
capacity,  will  readily  be  granted.  But  his  elevation  to 
oflSlce  is  so  far  from  freeing  him  from  obligations  to  be 
^nneek,  peaceful,  and  forgiving,"  **  in  his  individual  chMr 
vacter,"  or  in  bis  publick  character,  that  it  enhances  these 
obligations.  In  proportion  as  he  is  exalted,  the  more 
important  it  is  that  be  should  be  in  aU  respects  an  exeftiplarj 
disciple  of  the  Prince  of  peace;  because  the  greater  will 
be  his  influence,  the  greater  his  advantages*  to  promote  the 
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peace  and   happineaa  of  mankind,  and  the  greater  the 
account  which  he  must  render  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all. 

It  18,  however,  lamentably  true,  that  for  many  centuries, 
the  rulers  of  Christian  nations  have  conducted  on  the  delu- 
sive principle,  that  as  magistrates,  they  were  not  bound  to 
*^  be  meek,  peaceful,  and  forgiving*"  And  what  have  been 
the  consequences  ?  Christendom  has  been  *^  a  field  of 
blood."  Publick  robbery,  piracy,  violence,  and  murder, 
have  overspread  both  sea  and  land.  Never,  never  did  an 
errour  more  fatal  in  its  tendency,  enter  the  mind  of  a.  Ma- 
hometan or  a  Pagan,  or  even  a  maniack  ;  nor  one  that  has 
actually  occasioned  more  calamity  to  the  human  race. 
This  one  errour  has  probably  **  hurried  into  eternity,"  in 
AD  untimely  manner,  fifijf  millions  of  human  beings,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Christians,  to  gratify  the  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion of  misguided  or  unprincipled  men* 

How  shocking  then  is  the    thought,  that  after  all  the 

crimes,   the  desolations  and   miseries  occasioned  by  this 

principle,  it  should  sfill  be  advocated  by  a  "  Pastor  of  tbir 

BEFORMED  Presbyttrian  church  T*  What  is  the  import  of 

the  deleterious  distinction,  but  this  ?  that  the  ruler,  *^  as  a 

man^^^  is  bound  to  **  be  meek,  peaceful,  and  forgiving,"  but, 

as  a  magistrate,  he  may  indulge  revengeful  and   **  malevo* 

lent  passions :"  *'As  a  man,"  he  must  be  a  humble  follower 

of  the  Messiah,  but,  as  a  magistrate,  he  may  be  a  follower 

of  Mahomet :"    *'As  a  man,"  he   must  be  a  child  of  our 

merciful  Father  in  heaven,  but,  as  a  magistrate,  he  may  be 

a  ^*  child  of  the  devil,"  and,  as  a  roaring  lion,  go  about 

seeking  whom  he  may  devour ! 

How  very  partial  and  imperfect  must  be  all  supposed 
refarmaiionSf  while  such  sanguinary  and  malignant  princi- 
ples are  cherished  and  reduced  to  practice ! 

Instead  of  urging  this  antichristian  and  fatal  distinction, 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  minister  of  the  Prince  of 
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peace,  to  make  the  magistrate  Teel,  that  although  he  ia  • 
rii/er,  be  is  alill  but  **aman;"  a  man  wbo  must  **prm 
account  of  himself  unto  God/*  for  all  hU  publick,  at  well 
as  his  private  conduct ;  (bat  as  a  Christian  ruler ^  he  ia 
aolemnly  bound  to  act  on  the  **  meek,  peaceful,  and  for- 
giving" principles  of  fhe  religion  he  professes;  that  if  he 
shall  fail  of  displaying  the  Christian  spirit,  in  his  official 
conduct,  he  will  be  as  liable  to  condemnation  as  any  private 
citizen  ;  and  that  if  he  indulges  the  opposite  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  revenge,  and  wantonly  plunges  a  natioD 
into  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  the  blood  of  murdered 
men  will  cry  to  God  for  vengeance  against  him. 

But  so  long  as  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  religioo 
shall  flatter  the  pride  of  ambitious  rulers,  and  inculcate  the 
doctrine,  that  a8  magistrates^  they  are  not  bound  to  obey 
the  peaceful  and  benevolent  precepts  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  they  have  "  a  right  to  wage  ivar"  for  anj  **  actual 
injuries  inflicted,  or  about  to  be  inflicted,"  we  may  expect, 
that  the  land  will  frequently  be  crimsoned  and  manured  with 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants. 

Is  it  not  then  a.  very  serious  question, — At  whose  hands 
will  this  blood  be  required  ?  Will  it  be  required  of  igno> 
rant  and  deluded  soldiers,  who  are  taught  by  their  nileri, 
and  by  ministers  of  religion,  that  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  die 
fightings  on  account  of  **  actual  injuries  inflicted,  or  about 
to  be  inflicted?"  Or  of  those  soldiers  who  are  compelled, 
by  sanguinary  laws,  to  become  murderers  of  one  another  t 
Is  Dr.  M'Leod  prepared  to  say,  that  he  will  be  answerable 
for  all  the  slaughter  which  the  principles  he  has  advanced 
will  justify?  Or  which  bis  war  sermons  may  actually  occa* 
sion,  should  their  tendency  not  be  counteracted  by  the 
friends  of  peace?  If  it  should  ultimately  appear,  that  by 
the  influence  of  his  Five  Discourses,  **  thousands  of  our 
thoughtless  fellow-sinners,  who  might  otherwise  have  had 
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timetod  space  for  repentance,  were  "  hurried  iato  eleraity 
in  an  unprepared  state,"  what  must  be  hii  reflectionB  i  Caa 
hid  heart  eDdure  to  meet  at  the  bar  of  Ood,  thousands  of 
«*  fellow  akiDert,"  who  will  be  able  to  leatify,  that  they  wer« 
ruined  by  cberishiag  the  apiril  which  ki§  principle*  of  wv 
JUhJ  rflveflge  In-e  adapted  to  inspire  T 

There  are  other  ibinga  in  the  Five  DiKOOraea,  which 
■re  lialtte  lo  animadTeraion*  but  I  mmt  forbear.  JAy  remarlu 
kare  t)een  made  on  what  may  be  regarded  aa  the  pUlart  Jt 
the  Docior's  Buperatructnre ;  if  tbcac  hare  been  demolialH 
«d,  the  Iniildiag  will  fall  of  coune  j  if  oot,  it  tnuy  atud  til 
fiirther  light  ahall  ariae  od  the  aubject. 

Wbar  alloVance  a  jaat  and  mercifHl  God  will  mahe,  ob 
areount  of  the  detasions,  which  reaalt  from  Mlucitioii^ 
pas«mn,  «nd  prejudice,  I  am  not  able  to  delttmine.  t 
however  cbarilably  believe,  llial  the  author  of  the  On- 
coiirne*  irill  slaad  on  very  liilTerent  ground,  from  what  t 
el'niild  have  done,  had  I  wrilleu  auch  diaceuraca  with  my 
\KttH  uf  the  nature  of  Christianity  *ad  (he  nature  of  waft 
So  tar  as  furgivcncaa  is  needed  for  his  having  publitbel 
optnioni  of  Bucb  a  sanguinary  teodeocyj  I  devoutly  pray 
Utaf  it  may  be  granted ;  aod  that  the  Doctor  may  yet  po«- 
set-a  «urh  views  of  the  gospel  and  such  a  state  of  mind* 
thoi  he  will  rejoice  in  Ihe  attempt  which  b*a  been  made  t* 
counleracl  Ihe  lendency  of  bis  publicalioa. 

If,  in  what  I  have  written,  I  have  indulged  an  unfriendly 
spirir,  for  fbts  I  need  forgiveness :  but  I  hope  I  may  eay» 
villiout  Betf-deception,  (bat  whatever  of  apparent  severity 
there  mny  have  been  in  my  remarks,  it  has  not  proceeded 
ttnra  diaalfeclion  lo  Ihe  author  of  the  Discourses,  bat  frOB 
I  abiiorreuce  of  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  objected. 
3    * 
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1NTEEEST11V6  RSFLECTIONS  ON  WAR,  BT  HE.  JBFFBESOIff* 

Tub  folhmifig  reflections  on  war,  were  written  bj  Mr^. 
Jefferson,  in  1798.  They  are  found  near  the  close  of  t 
letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri> 
culture,  at  London.  Having  given  a  lengthj  **  description 
of  a  mould-board,"  which  be  conceived  to  be  of  the  best 
form,  he  introduced  war  as  a  deplorable  calamity,  by  which 
agricultural  inquiries  and  pursuits  were  liable  to  be  inter^ 
rupted*     He  then  observed  as  follows  : — 


'*!  am  filed  in  awe  at  the  mightj  conflict  to  which  two  great 
are  advanciog,  and  recoil  with  horrour  at  the  ferocioiisoen  of  man. 
Will  nations  never  de?ise  a  more  rational  umpire  of  ditTerenoes  than 
force  ?  Are  there  no  mean^  of  coercing  injustice  more  gratifying  to  our 
nature  than  a  waste  of  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  of  the  Uboar  of 
minions  of  our  fellow-creatnres  ? 

**  We  tee  nomerons  societies  of  men,  the  aboriginals  of  thiK  coontry, 
living  together  without  acknowledgment  of  either  laws  or  magistracy. 
Tet  they  live  in  peace  among  themselves ;  and  acts  of  violence  are  as 
rare  in  their  societies  as  in  nations  which  keep  the  sword  of  law  in 
perpetual  'activity.  Publick  reproach,  a  refusal  of  coosmon  oiBceia 
interdiction  of  the  commerce  and  comforts  of  society,  are  found  as 
eflbctnal  as  the  coarser  instroments  of  force.  Nations,  like  these 
individuals,  stand  towards  each  other  only  in  the  relations  of  natural 
right.  Might  they  not,  like  them,  be  peaceably  punished  for  vkilenoa 
and  wrong  ? 

**  Wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  human  improvement  in  other 
lines.  Let  us  hope  then,  that  the  law  of  nature,  which  makes  a  virtn- 
ons  conduct  produce  benefit,  and  vice  loss  to  the  agent  in  the  long 
run,— which  has  sanctioned  the  common  principle,  that  honesty  Is  the 
best  policy,  will  in. time  influence  the  proceedings  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  ind  fiduals ;  and  that  we  shall  at  length  be  sensible,  that  war  is  aa 
instniment  entirely  ifi^fficieni  towoanit  redretsing  wrong ;  that  it  mtiAi- 
J>^^.^  (m:cad  if  indemnifying  lostet, 

*'  Had  the  money  which  has  been  spent  in  the  present  war,  l>een 
employed  in  making  roads  and  conducting  canals  of  na?igaticm  and 
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ih^ioB  throoffa  the  eoutiy,  not  a  hovel  te  thehig|lui^  dt  Setl^ 
kmi,  or  moonuiiiK  of  Aarergne,  would  hare  beeo  withoat  a  boat  at  lis 
door,  a  rili  of  irater  io  erery  field,  and  a  road  to  its  market  town. 

**  Had  the  monej  we  bare  lofft  bj  the  lawless  depredatiom  of  all  the 
belliga'^nt  powers  been  employed  In  the  lame  waj,  what  eonnunie*- 
tioni  woald  hare  been  opened  of  roads  and  waten !  Tat,  were  we  t» 
fo  to  wir  for  redress*  instead  of  redress,  we  should  plunge  deeper  into 
JoM  and  disable  ourselres  for  half  a  ceoUuy  more  from  attaining  the 
tame  eud.  A  war  would  cost  us  more  than  would  cut  through  the 
islhmuK  of  Darien ;  and  that  of  Soei  might  have  becte  opened  with 
what  a  single  year  has  seen  thrown  away  on  the  rock  of  Gibralter. 

**  These  truths  are  palpable,  and  must,  in  the  progreM  of  time*  hive 
their  influence  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of  naUom.** 

These  opinions  of  Mr.  JeSerson  were  cooiaiitted  to 
irriting,  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States ;  and  they  may  account  for  some  things  in  hia 
adiniDistrationf  which  were  disapproved  by  his  political 
opponents ;  but  of  which,  perhaps,  an  enlightened  poste« 
rity  wiiJ  pronounce  a  different  verdict.  What  we  have  now 
before  us,  from  his  pen,  appears  to  have  beeo  the  result  of 
serious  reflection  on  the  impolicy  of  war ;  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  these  <<  palpable  truths"  will 
have  that  <*  influence  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of  nations'' 
which  the  writer  anticipated. 

Since  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  office,  our  nation  has 
had  an  exemplification  of  the  correctness  of  hia  remark, 
**  Thai  war  is  an  instrument  entirdy  inefficient  towards 
redressing  wrong  ;  that  it  multiplies f  instead  of  tndemni- 
j^jfig-  losses.*^  May  we  not  then  indulge  a  hope,  that  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  these  **  palpable  truths,"  will 
have  an  ^  influence"  on  all  who  shall  hereafter  be  concern- 
ed in  administering  the  government  of  this  nation  ?  And 
sach  an  influence  on  every  class  of  our  citisens,  that  who- 
ever maj  preside,  he  shall  be  free  from  all  temptation  to 
ID  war,  tp  gratify   those  on  whom    he  maj  be 
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dapeoieflt  for  olBce?  A  pacifiok  people  will  nutiirallj 
hiBiire  a  pacifick  govertiment,  bo  long  as  it  shall  be  e|ec« 
five ;  and  a  contentious  people  will  be  prettj  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  contentious  govemwenty  or  to  give  it  a  contentious 
Uffi^i  a94  direction. 


DVAlf  SWIIT^B  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  CAUSES  OF  WAE. 

fv  the  Philanthropist,  for  Juljr,  1813,  we  hs^ve  an  able 
and  interesting  article  on  the  subject  of  war.  The  writer 
introduces  the  following  ludicrous  account  of  the  causes  of 
war,  from  Dr.  Swift. 

'*  He  asked  me,"  sajrs  the  Docter,  **  what  were  the  usual  caoses  or 
ipotives  that  made  ooe  coantrj  go  to  war  with  another  ?  I  answered, 
thej  were  iDDumerable :  but  I  should  only  mention  a  few  of  the  chieU 
Sometimes,  the  ambition  of  princes,  who  never  think  thej  hare  land 
or  people  enough  to  govern.  Sdhietimes  the  corruption  of  minist«!rit 
who  engage  their  master  in  war,  in  order  to  stifle  or  divert  the  clauNMir 
of  their  sutjects  against  their  evil  administration.  Dilfefence  In 
opinion  has  cost  many  millions  of  lives.  For  instance,  whether  flesh 
be  bread,  or  bread  be  flesh ;  whether  the  Juice  of  a  certain  lierry  be 
blood,  or  wine ;  whether  whistling  l>e  a  vice,  or  a  virtue. 

'*  Sometimes,  the  quarrel  between  two  powers  is  to  decide  whicb  of 
them  shall  dispossess  a  thir^  of  his  dominions,  where  neither  of  them 
pretends  to  anj  right  Sometimes  one  prince  quarrels  with  anothert 
for  fear  the  other  should  quarrel  with  him.  Sometimes  a  war  is 
entered  upon,  l^ecanse  the  enemy  is  too  strong ;  and  sometimi^s  be- 
cause  he  is  too  weak.  Sometimes  our  neighbours  want  the  thisigs 
which  we  have,  or  have  the  things  which  we  want ;  and  we  both  Qghi 
till  they  take  ours  or  we  theirs. 

«*  It  is  a  very  Justiflable  cause  of  a  war,  to  invade  a  country»after  the 
people  have  been  wasted  by  famine,  destroyed  by  pestilence,  or 
eml>n>iled  by  factions  among  themselves.  It  is  justifiable  to  enter  into 
war  against  our  nearest  ally,  when  one  of  his  towns  lies  convenient  for 
us,  or  a  territor/  of  Umd,  that  would  render  our  dominion  round  and 
compact. 
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•^ITa  |RteN  MBd>  fitfCM  into  k  iMtioD  wfaere  tha  people  u«  poor  ■wt 

fponnt,  he  ma;  lawfoJlf  put  bairortheni  to  deatb,  ud  make  lUrea 
<^  Uk  rMt,  ia  order  to  ririliie  tbem  uid  reduce  tbem  from  tlielr  bar- 
barotu  way  of  ]i*iii|;.  It  is  a  rec;  kinglj,  tioooarable.  and  freqnent 
practit^  nha  one  prince  dedm  the  anlBtancn  of  anothf^r,  to  leenre 
bim  agaiMt  an  invaiioM,  tliat  tlw  asilitaot,  whea  he  hai  driran  oat 
the  iarader,  thould  fcice  on  the  doininioni  himielf,  and  kiili  inpriMn, 
or  baniih  tke  priDca  he  came  to  reiiefe." 

After  quoting  Ibis  parage,  the  writer  in  tbe  Philanthro> 
pisi  makes  the  following  just  remarks : — 

••Ifwecooiidcr  rightly,  we  sbaM  find  a  f ery  aioall  Dnmberof  wan,  at 
the  DtBMwt,  the  oaowf  of  which  are  not  aifinnable  to  otie  or  other  of 
the  beadi  wbltA  Swift  ennmeratet.  ridicDlooi  and  detestable  at  tbey 
appear,  when  thin  eihihited  witliovt  coveriog  or  dinguim. 

"  llio  woBderlbl  thiag  (a,  that  at  tlie  momeot  of  action  or  deeiriov, 
It  tboaM  be  *o  yerj  oaij  to  ondow  them  with  deceptire  coluan. 
flcajoely  avor  doei  tt  happen,  that  the  wan  into  which  nation*  are 
phmged,  are  not  Infc  to  appear  to  the  contending  parilut  ai  highlf 
boaoaiabla ;  are  not  made  ts  appear  no,  nqoally  to  both 
h  It  MBvl  atway*  happen,  that  of  the  partiei,  one  l«.  and 
paM  that  hath  are  in  the  wrong.  If  we  hek, 
tor  eiample,  at  the  wan  which,  aiace  the  beginning  of  the  last  ceu- 
toTj,  tbe  Britiib  Dalinn  have  carried  on  with  the  French,  we  shall  And 
thateier;  od«  of  Ibcse  destnictive  contetti  wu  made  to  wear  plaa>l<r 
bic  <«lonrt  on  bntb  tides,  to  Ibe  crednlouj  people  whom  the;  oppreM- 
ed.  Yet  (t  would  be  a  riirinu!i  inqnlry  to  determine  of  how  maojr  of 
Ihem  the  can«e  will  not  be  foiiad  in  the  catatogne  of  Swift.  Mankind 
are  deluded  ttj  tbeir  paisionn.  It  ii  easy  for  nilera  to  fill  their  bowDH 
with  hope,  or  with  fear.  Whoever  ii  msiter  of  tbeir  hopes  and  fears. 
Is  maaterof  the  men.  He  ranraandi  the  steam  which  works  the 
engine,  and  of  which  the  movvinenti  maj  be  gaided  to  any  operation." 


Tbb  following  extracts  are  taken  from  (he  speeches  made 
in  tiw  Britisb  Parliament,  during  the  long  struggle  for  the 
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tbolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Their  applicabilitj  to  war  and 
to  ao  attempt  for  its  abolition,  will  be  obvious  to  everj  dia* 
ceroing  reader.  I  shall  forbear  to  give  the  oames  of  the 
speakers  against  the  abolition,  because  I  trust  thej  have 
repented  of  the  part  thej  took  in  the  debate,  and  would  be 
glad  that  their  speeches  might  |>e  abolished,  as  well  as  the 
trade  which  thej  were  designed  to  support.  '  But  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  on  the  other  side,  will  be  given,  that 
thej  maj  be  more  generally  known  and  respected  in  our 
countrj. 

Mr.  fFUbefforce.  "Had  this  trade  been  erer  so  profitable*  mf 
^eision  would  have  been  in  no  de%ree  alTected  by  that  consideration. 
Here^s  the  smell  of  blood  oo  the  hand  still,  and  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  cannot  sweeten  It.  The  consciousness  of  the  Justice  of  mj 
eause  would  carry  me  forward,  though  I  were  alooe ;  but  I  cannot  but 
derive  encouragement  from  considering  with  whom  I  am  associated. 
Let  us  not  despair.  It  Is  a  blessed  cause ;  and  success,  ere  long,  will 
crown  our  exertions.  Never,  never  will  we  desist,  till  we  have  wiped 
away  this  scandal  from  the  Christian  name ;  till  we  have  released  onr- 
^Ives  from  the  load  of  guilt  under  which  we  at  present  labour;  and 
till  we  have  extinguished  e?ery  trace  of  this  bloody  tndBck,  which  our 
posterity,  looking  back  to  the  history  of  these  enlightened  times,  will 
scarcely  beliere  had  been  suffered  to  exist  so  kuig,  a  disgrace  and  a  dis* 
honour  to  our  country." 

In  opposition  it  was  said  r — **  They  who  attempt  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  are  led  away  by  a  mitUiken  humanity.  The  slave-trade  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  if  we  mean  to  carry  on  our  West-India  commerce. 
It  also  has  the  merit  of  keeping  up  a  number  of  seamen  in  readiness  ibr 
the  state.  The  abolition  would  lessen  the  commerce  of  the  eonntfj^ 
and  increase  the  national  debt  and  the  number  of  taxes.  It  would 
annihilate  a  trade  whofte  exports  amounts  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually,  and  which  employs  100  vessels,  and  more  than  5,000 
men." 

Another  in  opposition  said  : — **  The  tUne'trade  is  certainly  not  an 
mmiable  trad$,  neither  is  that  of  a  hutrAer;  but  it  is  a  very  neceitary 
mu.  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  present 
motion.  I  have  ttv^rUy  reasmu  for  disapproving  it.  The  first  Is,  tk&t 
the  thing  is  imfoniJtfU,    I  have  no  need  to  give  the  rest.    I  woold  not 


-gntjfy  1117  boBMirity  ml  the  eipeme  of  tbe  Interastt  of  way  taniryr 
aad  1  thmk  ire  sbould  not  too  csrioailj  iaqnire  ioto  tke  uapleosaot 
drroBsUiices  which  attend  it.*' 

Mr.  Jame$  Martin  replied,  that  '*  Tbe  doetrioet  he  had  beard  that 
ereniBg  ought  to  hare  been  referred  ibr  tiraet  the  most  fagraotly 
profligate  and  abandoned.  He  nerer  expected  then  to  leain,  that  the 
•▼eriatting,  laws  of  righteoameM  were  to  giro  waj  to  imaginary  politic 
eaf  and  commercial  ezpediencj,  and  that  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  were  to  be  reduced  to  wretchedness,  that  indiTiduals  might 
enjqj  opol«iee«  or  goremment  a  rerenoe.*' 

In  opposition,  one  gentleman  said,  *<It  ai^ieared  to  him  to  hare 
been  the  inUniion  qf  Pnmitnu  from  the  rery  beginning,  that  mu  ml 
ff  men  skoM  be  $hves  lo  another.  This  truth  was  as  old  as  it  was 
nnirersal.  It  was  recognlied  in  crery  historj,  under  erery  goren^ 
loent,  and  in  every  religion.'* 

Mr.  WiUiam  Smith  obserred,  **  Wbaterer  may  hare  been  adranced, 
•very  body  must  feel,  that  the  slare-trade  cannot  exist  an  boor,  if  that 
azcellent  maxim,  *  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to 
us,*  had  its  proper  influence  on  the  conduct  of  men.  Nor  was  Mtv 
»  more  happy  In  his  argument  from  the  antifvUjf  ^  slastrjf. 

Because  a  practice  kae  existed,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  iejuetf 
Bj  this  argument,  ewery  crime  may  he  defended,  from  the  time  of 
Cain." 

Mr.  Caurtentqf  obsenred,  that  **  It  had  been  said  by  Mr. ^ 

that  the  pulpit  had  been  used  as  an  instramfnt  of  attack  00  tlie  stare* 
trade.  He  was  happy  that  it  wa^  so  well  employed ;  and  lie  hoped  the 
bishops  would  rise  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  tho  rirtnous  indig- 
nation which  became  them,  to  abolish  a  traflfek  so  contrary  to  humar 
•ity,  Juftlee,  and  religion." 

Mr.  tfUHmn  PiU  remarked,  '•  From  the  first  hour  of  my  having  had 
tbe  hononr  to  sit  in  Parliament,  down  to  the  present,  among  all 
the  questioK,  whether  political  or  personal,  in  which  it  has  been 
■f  fortnne  to  take  a  share,  there  has  nerer  been  one  in  which  my 
heart  was  so  deeply  interested  as  in  the  present ;  both  on  account  of 
the  leiioas  principles  it  involves,  and  the  consequences  connected 

with  It. 

••The  pre^nt  is  not  a  mere  question  of  feeling.  The  argument 
«iU  ee^t,  hi  my  opinion,  to  determine  the  committee,  is,  that  the 
4nve-tnde  it  w^tt.  It  is,  therefore,  such  a  trade  as  it  Is  impossible 
Ihr  me  to  support,  unless  it  can  l>e  first  proved,  that  there  are  no  Isiw 
wmMiy  tinUng  an  natumt ;  and  that  it  is  not  tbe  duty  of  a  Leglv- 


mn  to  reftimhl  Itf  Hib)M:ti  fron  tBTadta^  tM 

utriflt,  and  from  ytolatiog  the  AuiduiieDtal  prineiplet  of  JotUciB/* 

Mr.  Fos  obter? ed«  '**  Ne? er  did  I  bemr  of  charget  fo  black  aai  iofrK 

Jo,  asltliDM  oontaiDod  in  the  OTideoco  oa  tlie  table.    But  irtaat  ii  our 

OotiTo  in  tbe  caw  before  at,  to  continue  a  trade  wliicb  b  a 

iierlfiee  of  a  wbolo  order  and  race  of  our  felloir-creataret  ?  D, 

iMNMtroiM  wickednen !  O,  an|iaralteled  barbarity !  And  wkat  Ii 

•ggrarating,  this  mott  oomplicated  scene  of  mhbery  and  rmiHef\  mbUk 

Mankind  has  erer  wltneised,  has  been  honoored  by  ike  naaie  of  h^di.* 

Mr.  Fox  rehearsed  some  of  the  fkcts  which  had  been  stated  by  tin 

witnesies,  and  then  said,  **  I  am  glad  that  these  tales  aflbct  the  HoOne. 

Will  they  then  sanction  enormities,  the  bare  reciUl  of  which  make! 

them  shadder  ?  Let  them  remember  that  humanity  does  not  consist  to 

n  sqneamish  ear.    It  does  not  consist  In  shrinking  and  staKing  at  iMi 

tales  as  these ;    bat  in  a  disposition  of  heart  to  remedy  the  etfls  they 

nnibM." 

At  theclose  of  his  speech,  he  said,  *'  I  will  now concMlB,  by  doctor* 
ing  that  the  whole  country,  indeed  the  whole  ciTiiiaed  world  ttntt 
fofoice,  that  saeh  a  bill  as  the  present  has  been  moted  fbr,  not  merelf 
as  a  mtterof  bamanity,  bat  as  an  net  of  >istice;  Ibr  I  wilf  pnt 
hnmanlty  oat  of  the  question.  Cm^  ii  be  eaUed  itomnntjy,  lo  fitbea^ 
from  eammiUfng  numlerf  Exactly  apon  this  ground  dMs  the  ptusmit 
^motion  stand ;  being  strictly  a  question  of  national  Jastiee.* 
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Maj  I  not  BubjoiD)  <<  Mactly  upon  this  grfnaid**  nfMHH 
iht  motion  for  the  abolition  of  war  ?  '  y 

Now  who  win  say  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  war,  a^; 
better  than  those  which  were  formerlj  adopted  in  favour  in 
the  slave-trade  ?    Or  who  can  pretend  that  the  barbaiMf 
commerce  in  slaves  involved  half  so  much  of  cAad,  kl 
"murder,"  and  of  misery,  as  the  custom  of  war,  iriiMit 
still  popular?   And  who  can  deny  that  the  argumeiili'ti 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  will  apply  with  sevenfof 
energy  for  the  abolition  of  war  ? 

Let  ATr.  Wilberforce  and  his  surviving  coadjutorei«lil 
their  eyes  as  completely  opened  in  respect  to  the  mjlHifi 

*  Had  this  feoUeann  erer  read,  or  betrd,  or  ihouglit  of  mar%  AndoC  its ' 
boDOored  by  tlie  name  of**— raorissioN  p 
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the  inbumanity  and  the  horroura  of  war,  as  tbej  hare  been 
to  the  evils  of  the  Blave  trade,  and  they  will  repeat  their 
Kflolntion  :-***  Never,  wcvBa  will  wb  desist,  till  we 
have  wiped  awat  this  scandal  from  the  christl&h 
hame;  till  wb  have  released  odrselves  from  the 
i.oad    or    cuilt,     under     which     wb    at    present 

RABOITR*'' 

In  a  future  number,  will  probablj  be  given,  extracts  from 
•ther  speeches  oo  the  same  subject. 


LETTER  OF  EIEBlflKOS   TO  PHILO  PACIFTCUS. 
•IR, 

I  AM  one  of  the  manj,  whom  your  publications,  on  the 
antichristian  character  of  war,  have  aroused  to  reflection. 
Ijike  him,  who  <^saw  men  as  trees  walking,''  when  his  eyes 
were  suddenly  opened  to  the  light,  I,  at  6rst,  had  but  an 
indistinct  view  of  the  interesting  subject,  and  was  equally 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  confused  perception  of  the 
truths  presented  to  my  mind :  astonished  that  these  truths 
had  so  long  escaped  my  attention,  and  delighted  by  the 
cheering  results,  which  they  seemed  to  promise.  With  aQ 
the  eagerness,  and,  I  trust,  with  some  part  of  the  simplicity, 
conapiGooua  in  the  child,  when  beginning  to  notice  sur- 
rounding objects,  I  set  myself  to  examine  the  novel  doe*- 
frioe.  The  more  I  examined,  the  more  clear  and  indubita- 
ble it  appeared.  <<My  understanding  find  my  heart 
accorded  with  it,  at  6r8t  blush:"  and  when  I  resorted  to  the 
gMpel  of  Christ  for  information,  I  found  no  other  doctrine 
Mere  repeatedly  expressed,  mote  powerfully  enforced,  or 
M»t  engagingly  exemplified.  T  could  hardly  realize,  that, 
AroB  a  child,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  read  Ihe  New 
Testament,  from  beginning  t»  end,  and  yet  had  never  noted 
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a  •etitimeiif  wbicb  now  inet  me  in  every  page*  Nor  was  I 
less  surprised  to  discover  in  my  subsequent  researchei^ 
that  the  same  seotimenty  if  not  explicitly  stated,  was  almost 
invariablj  implied  in  the  sermons  and  other  theological 
works,  with  which  I  had  long  been  acquainted.  I  was 
particularij  gratified  with  a  lucid  exhibition  of  the  import 
and  stjie  of  our  Saviour's  instruction,  relative  to  the  spirit 
whence  wars  and  fightings  come,  in  Dr.  Palej's  "  Evi- 
dences of  Christianitj;"*'  which,  though  I  had  oAen  seen 
it  before,  struck  me  with  all  the  force  of  a  new  discoverj. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  it  for  jour  perusal. 

'*  There  are  Hwo  opposite  descriptions  of  character,  under  which 
fDankind  maj  generally  be  classed.  The  one  possesses  vigoor,  firm- 
Bess,  resolution ;  is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibilities.  Jea- 
lous of  its  lame;  eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexible  la  iti  purpose, 
violent  in  its  resentments. 

**  The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiTing;  not  promptly 
act,  bat  willing  to  sutler,  silent  and  gentle  under  rudeness  and  insult, 
suing  for  reconciliation  where  others  would  demand  satlsfiustlon ; 
giving  way  to  the  poshes  of  impudence,  conceding  and  Indulgent  to 
the  prejndioti,  the  wnmg^eadedness,  the  Intractability  of  those  with 
whom  it  has  to  deal. 

,  "  The  former  of  these  characters  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  fovoiiritf 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men.  There  it  a  dignT^ 
ib  it  which  universally  commands  respect. 

*"  The  latter  is  poor-spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet  sd  it  hMi  hij^ 
pened,  that  with  the  founder  of  Christianity,  this  latter  Is  theispt^set 
of  his-,  commendation,  his  precepts,  his  example ;  and  that  the  fi^nasr 
Is  f(k  in  no  part  of  its  composition.  This,  and  nothiii^  else,  if^jthc 
diaracter  designed  in  the  following  remarkable  passages :— *  Resist  not 
,  srrif ;  but  vThosoeyer  shall  sknite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  ton  to  htm 
iOi^  vtber  also ;  and  If  a^y  man  iHIl  sue  thee  at  the  Mw;  bid  tak^ 
away  thy  coat,  let  him.  have  tigi  €loak  also;  and  w^ososv^r  Aall 
compel  thee  togoamUe,  g^^iiilii  him  twain;  lorn  ymir OAemitsSii 
h^  them  that  cnrse  you.;,,  jdo  ^^good^^lo  th^  thatJb^  and  pn^.^ 
Vjm^  which  despltefolly  use  700  and  persecute  yoq.*    This  oertalnlv 

V    ;.  ^     *.  .•Fkfw2B6,7,8,tt,   iMlooeiitlQB,17S».  r  T 
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M  not  comiDon-phice  morality.  It  is  terj  original.  It  tbowc,  at  iea^* 
(aori  it  is  for  this  purpose  we  produce  it)  that  no  tvro  things  can  be 
more  different  than  the  heroick  and  the  Christian  character. 

**"  Now  the  author,  to  whom  I  refer,*  has  not  only  remarked  tbi« 
difference  more  strongly  than  any  preceding  writer,  but  has  proved, 
in  contradiction  to  first  impressions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  enco- 
miums of  orators  and  poets,  and  e?en  to  the  suffrages  of  historians 
and  moralists,  that  the  latter  character  possesses  the  most  of  true 
irorth,  both  as  being  most  difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  sustained* 
and  as  contributing  most  to  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  social 
life.  .The  state  of  his  argument  is  as  foltows  : — 

**  I.  If  this  disposition  were  uniTcrsal,  the  case  is  clear :  the  world 
vfonid  be  a  society  of  friends.  Whereas,  if  the  other  disposition  were 
oniversal,  it  would  produce  a  scene  of  universal  contention.  The 
world  could  not  hold  a  generation  of  such  men. 

** II.  If,  what  is  the  &ct,  the  disposition  be  partial;  if  a  few  b^ 
actuated  by  it,  amongst  a  multitude  who  are  not,  in  whatever  degree 
it  does  prevail,  in  the  same  proportion  it  prevents,  allays,  and  termi- 
oates  quarrels,  the  great  disturbers  of  human  happiness,  and  the  great 
sources  of  human  misecy,  so  far  as  man*s  happiness  and  misery  depend 
npoo  man.  Without  this  disposition  enmities  must  not  only  be  fre- 
qnent,  but,  once  begun,  must  be  eternal ;  for  each  retaliation  being 
a, fresh  injury,  and  consequently,  requiring  a  fresh  saHsfadUm,  no 
period  can  be  assigned  to  the  reciprocation  of  affronts,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  hatred,  but  that  which  closes  the  11  yes,  or»  at  least,  the  inter*- 
eonrse  of  the  parties. 

**  I  would  only  add  to  these  observations,  that  although  the  former 
•T  the  two  characters  above  described,  may  be  occasionally  useful ;  al- 
tbongb*  perhaps,  a  great  general,  or  a  greiat  statesman,  may  be  formed 
by  itf  and  these  may  be  instruments  of  important  benefits  to  mankindr 
yet  Iff  this  nothing  more  than  what  is  true  of  many  qualities  which 
mre  acknowledged  to  be  vicious.  Envy  is  a  quality  of  this  sort.  I 
kaaw  not  a  stronger  stimulus  to  exertion.  Many  a  scholar,  many  an 
wtist,  many  a  soldier,  has  been  produced  by  it.  Nevertheless,  since 
in  ita  general  effects  it  is  noxious,  it  is  properly  condemned,  certainly 
is  not  praised  by  sotier  moralists. 

*'Tt  was  a  portion  of  the  same  character  as  that  we  are  defending, 
er  raliier  of  his  love  of  the  same  character,  which  our  Saviour  dis- 
fbjed,  in  bis  repeated  correction  of  the  ambition  of  his  disciples;  hli 

*  Soame  JeDoiocs. 


freqaent  tdmoniiioM,  that  greatness  with  them  wu  to  eonsist  te 
Immilitj :  his  censnro  of  that  love  of  distinction,  and  greediness  of 
superiority,  which  the  chief  persons  amongst  his  countrjmca  ifere 
wont,  on  all  occasions,  great  and  little,  to  betraj.  ^^They  (the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees)  Ioto  the  uppermost  rooms,  at  feasts,  and  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  martett,  and  to  b% 
called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  ibr 
fsyonr  Master,  eren  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren;  and  call  do 
year  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  it  ia  h«»- 
▼en ;  neither  be  ye  called  masters,  for  one  is  your  matter,  erett 
Christ ;  but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  serrant,  and 
whosoeTer  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  iMioableth 
himself  shall  be  exalted,*  I  make  no  further  remand  upon  tlMie 
|MLSsages,  (because  they  are,  in  truth,  only  a  repetition  of  the  doctrine, 
different  expressions  of  the  principle,  which  we  have  already  stated) 
except  that  some  of  the  passages,  especially  our  Liord*s  adTice  to  the 
guests  at  an  entertainment,  (Luke  xlv.  7.)  seem  to  extend  the  rule  to 
what  we  call  manrurt ;  which  was  both  regular  in  point  of  eontistency, 
and  not  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  Lord*s  mission  as  may  at 
first  sight  be  supposed,  for  bad  manners  are  bad  morals.** 

I  confess,  Sir,  that  the  transcript,  now  before  jon,  com- 
mands my  unqualified  assent,  as  an  argument  which  goes 
eventuallj  to  prove  the  repugnance  of  publick  war,  no  lesB 
than  of  single  combat,  and  private  contention,  to  the  gemus 
of  our  holy  religion.  On  the  most  deliberate,  and,  as  br  as 
I  know  mj  own  heart,  impartial  examination,  I  find  no  war- 
rant in  the  gospels  and  epistles,  nor  yet  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  detach  its  application  and  influence  from  anj  office 
or  character,  from  any  condition  or  relation,  from  any  trans- 
mction  or  concern,  incident  to  human  life.  To  me  it  appears 
equally  pertinent  to  rulers,  as  to  subjects  ;  to  the  interaHine 
of  nations,  as  to  the  treatment  of  individuals.  Its  author 
seems,  however,  to  have  thought  otherwise,  and  accordingly 
subjoined  a  limitation,  on  which  1  propose,  by  leave  of 
Providence,  to  remark  in  my  next.  Meanwhile*  I  am  youn 
with  affection  and  esteem.  EIRENIKOS. 

*  Matt.  zxiH.  6.     See  alao  Mark  xii.  39.     Luke  sx.  45.    xir.  7. 
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KITIEW   OV    **TROUeBTS   ON    UlflYERSAL   PEACE,*'   BT    THE   EEVEEEffJI 

THOMAS  CHALMXB. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  Peace  in  this 
country  to  know,  that  they  have  fellow-labourers  in  Europe, 
engaged  in  the  same  glorious  cause.  The  sermon  now 
before  ns  is  able,  eloquent,  and  judicious.  It  was  delirered 
mt  Glasgow,  the  18th  of  last  January,  'Mhe  day  of  the 
national  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  peace."  The 
preacher  took  for  his  text,  Isaiah  ii.  4.  "  Nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.'* 

After  remarking,  that  ^  there  are  many  passages  in 
acripture  which  warrant  the  expectation"  of  such  a  time  as 
is  predicted  in  the  text,  Mr.  Chalmer  attempted  *'  to  do 
away  a  delusion  which  exists  on  the  subject  pf  prophecy ;" 
namely,  that  **  its  fulfilments  are  all  certain,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  them  in  passive  and  indolent, 
expectation."  In  remarking  on  this  delusioB,  he  has  some 
Tery  just  and  striking  thoughts  on  its  dangerous  tendency ; 
and  he  shows,  by  the  manner  in  which  other  predictions 
kave  been  fulfilled,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that 
'<  the  abolition  of  war  will  be  the  effect  of  any  sudden  or 
resistless  visitation  from  heaven  on  the  character  of  men. 
But  it  will  be  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  men.  It 
will  be  done  by  the  philanthropy  of  thinking  and  intelligent 
ChriatiaBs."  **  The  subject  of  war,"  he  conceives,  "  will 
fee  brought  to  the  test  of  Christian  principle,  and  many  will 
uite  to  spread  a  growing  sense  of  its  follies  ai^d  its  enor- 
mities over  the  countries  of  the  world." 

The  beads  of  the  discourse,  are  *^  the  evils  of  war ;" 
*<  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  extinction;"  and  *'some 
•f  Hm  expedients  by  which  these  obstacles  may  be  done 
away." 
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We  have  room  only  for  a  few  extracts.  Under  the  head 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extinction  of  war,  we  find  the 
following  passages : — 

**The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried  off  from  its  barbarities  and  its  hor- 
rours,  by  the  splendour  of  its  deceitful  accompaniments.  On  every 
side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work,  which  go  to. spread  a  delnsii^e  coloar- 
ing  oyer  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbarities  to  the  back 
ground  of  our  contemplations  altogether.  I  see  it  in  the  history  which 
tells  me  of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  -he  brilliancy 
of  their  successiye  charges.  I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which  lends  th6 
magirk  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  transports  its 
many  admirers,  as  by  its  images  and  its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes 
of  chivalry,  it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments  over  a  scene  of 
le^iized  shuighter,  I  see  it  in  the  musick  which  represents  the  pro- 
gress of  the  battle.  All,  all  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  half* 
sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never  have  been 
seen  in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  unmingled  hatefulncss ;  and  I 
can  look  to  nothing,  but  to  the  progress  of  Christian  sentiment  upon 
earth,  to  arrest  the  strong  current  of  its  popular  and  prevailing  par- 
tiality for  war.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the 
check  of  severe  principle,  on  all  the  subordinate  tastes  and  faculUi^ 
of  our  nature. 

"Another  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war,  is  a  sentiment  which 
seems  to  be  universally  gone  into,  that  the  rules  and  promises  of  the 
gospel  which  apply  to  a  single  individual,  do  not  apply  to  a  nation  of 
individuals.  Jast  think  of  the  mighty  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
politicks  of  the  world,  were  this  sentiment  deposed  from  its  wonted 
authority  over  the  counsels  and  the  doings  of  nations,  in  their  traosae- 
tions  with  aach  other.  If  forbearance  be  the  virtue  of  an  individnal* 
forbearance  is  also  the  virtue  of  a  nation.  If  it  be  the  glory  of  a  man 
to  defer  his  anger  and  to  pass  over  a  transgression,  that  nation  mis- 
takes Its  glory  which  is  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  slightest  inialt,  and 
nrastcrs  up  its  threats  and  its  armaments  apon  the  faintest  shadow  of 
provocation.  If  it  be  the  magnanimity  of  an  injured  man  to  abstain 
from  vengeance,  and  if,  by  so  doing,  he  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head 
of  his  enemy,  then  that  is  the  magnanimous  nation,  which,  recoiling 
from  violence  and  from  blood,  will  do  no  more  than  send  its  Christian 
embassy,  and  prefer  its  mild  and  impressive  remonstraiice;  and  th^t 
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\$  the  disgnced  natioii,  which  will  refuse  the  impressifenen  of  tb« 
moral  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  it.** 

Under  the  third  head  we  have  the  following  remarks  : 

**  It  is  publick  opioioD,  which,  in  the  loog  run,  goyems  the  world ; 
and  while  I  look  with  confideDce  to  a  gradual  rcTolutioo  in  the  state  of 
publick  opinion,  from  the  omnipotence  of  gospel  truth  working  its  si- 
lent, but  effectual  waj  through  the  families  of  mankind.      Yet  I  will 
not  den7,that  much  maj  be  done  to  accelerate  the  advent  of  perpetual 
and  universal  peace,  by  a  distinct  body  of  men,  embarking  their  every 
talent,  and  their  every  acquirement  in  the  prosecution  of  this  as  a 
diitinct  object.    This  was  the  way,  in  which  a  few  years  ago,  the  Bri- 
tish publick  w^e  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  Africa,*'  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.    **  This  is  the^  way,  in  which  some  of  the  other  pro- 
phecies of  the  Bible,  are  at  this  moment  ba.stcniog  to  their  accomplisb- 
noent ;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  I  apprehend,   that  the  prophecy  in  my 
text,  may  be  indebted  for  its  speedier  fulfilment  to  the  agency  of  men, 
felectiug  this  as  the  assigned  field,  on  which  their  i^lanthropy  shall 
expatiate. 

**  Were  each  individual  member  of  such  a  scheme,  to  pnisecate  bis 
own  work,  and  come  forward  with  his  own  peculiar  contribution,  the 
fruit  of  the  united  labours  of  all,  would  be  one  of  the  finest  collectiona 
of  Christian  eloquence,  and  of  enlightened  morals,  and  of  sound  politi- 
cal philosophy,  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  world. 

**  Let  one  take  up  the  question  of  war,  in  its  principle,  and  make  the 
fuU  weight  of  his  moral  severity  rest  upon  it,  and  upon  all  its  abomina- 
tions. Let  another  take  up  the  question  of  war,  in  its  csonsequences, 
and  bring  his  every  power  of  graphical  description  to  the  task  of  pre- 
fffPt'Pg  an  awakened  publick,  with  an  impressive  detail  of  its  cruelties 
and  its  horrours.  Let  another  neutralize  the  poetry  of  war,  and  dis- 
HHUitle  it  of  all  those  bewitching  splendours^  which  the  hand  of  mis- 
goided  geniiit  has  thrown  over  it.  Let  another'teach  the  world  a  truer, 
aad  Doore  magnanimous  path  to  national  glory,  than  any  country  of  the 
world  hai  yet  walked  in.  Let  another  tell  with  irresistible  argument, 
how  the  Christian  ethicks  of  a  nation  is  as  one  with  the  Christian  ethicks 
•f  ita  bnmblest  individual.  Let  another  pour  the  light  of  modern 
•pecnlatioD  into  the  mysteries  of  trade,  and  prove,  that  not  a  single 
war  has  been  undertaken  for  any  of  its  objects,  where  the  millions  and 
the  ndlHong  more,  whieh  were  lavished  on  the  cause,  have  not  all  been 
Anted  awsrfrom  us  by  the  phs^ntom  of  an  imaginary  intercut.** 
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In  tfais  iotr^pid  and  eloquent  manner,  a  minister  oF  reli- 
gion can  tallc  on  the  subject  of  war  in  Great-Britain.  Such 
discourses  must  lead  many  to  reflect,  and  due  reflection 
will  result  in  conviction  and  reformation.  A  want  of  re- 
flection lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  popularity  of  war. 
The  more  the  nature  of  war  becomes  the  subject  of  inquir  j, 
discourse  and  reflection,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  oT 
people  who  will  discover  its  non-necessity,  its  inutility,  and 
its  malignant  and  ruinous  character ;  and  the  more  the  cus- 
tom will  be  abhorred  by  men  of  humane  and  benevolent 
feelings. 


I.ETTER  OF  A   PHILAIfTHROPIST   TO  PHILO  PACIFICDS. 

[Boston,  April  18,  181G.] 
Sir, 

As  mountains  are  composed  of  minute  particles  of  matter, 
so  the  greatest  works  can  be  effected  only,  by  the  onion  of 
individual  exertions.  Every  benevolent  mind  must  ain- 
ccrely  wish  success  to  your  magnanimous  plan  of  diffusing 
through  the  world,  the  principles  of  peace.  But  by  indivi- 
dual and  energelick  efforts  to  promote  that  aticce^^,  aloot, 
can  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  that  wish  be  proved,  and 
the  plan  be  carried  into  execution.  As  an  individual,  tben^ 
every  one  must  strive  to  add  his  *^  ntUe*^  to  this  girmd 
work  of  charity  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  the 
above  reasoning  is  this  humble  eSprt  commenced.  Blessed 
be  God,  that  the  *^  song  of  angels,"  is  at  length  heard  bjr 
men  on  earth  ;  and  that  the  spririt  of  peace,  the  spirii  of 
the  Holy  Gospel,  is  at  length  received  by  some,  as  tnileeil 
and  in  truths  the  messenger  of  heaven  bringing  *^  glaid 
tidings  of  great  joy."  The  4th  number  of  your  "  Friend 
of  Peace,"  came  not  till  the  last  evening, into  my  band;  and 
so  luminous,  just  and  powerful,  is  the  train  of  reasooiag  nin- 
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ning  through  if,  that  it  appears  to  me  menial  blindnesfi 
could  alone  prevent  its  producing  conviction  on  every  mind, 
as  soon  as  presented.  But  various  in  different  persons,  are 
the  causes  of  imperfect  intellectual  vision  ;  and  most  mo- 
mentous h  the  duty  incumbent  on  each  individual,  of  dis- 
covering and  dissipating  these  causes  in  himself.  That 
jour  plan  should  strike  mankind,  at  first,  as  Utopian,  is 
scarcely  less  than  a  decided  proof  in  its  favour  ;  for  what 
is  there,  as  you  justly  observe,  of  good  and  greaty  that  has 
ever  been  promulgated  to  the  world,  which  has  not  met  this 
fate  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  power  of  divine  wisdom  alone^  to 
perceive^  that  the  Christian  religion  could  ever  find  an  estab- 
lishment on  earth  ?  Could  any  thing  have  been  imagined, 
more  perfectly  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  than  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  ?  Yet  did  Ood  see,  that  there  were 
some  humble  hearts,  which  offered  a  meet  habitation  for 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in.  And  from  these  *^  small  seeds,** 
we  well  know,  sprang  the  great  tree,  in  the  branches  of 
which,  the  fowls  of  the  air  find  their  lodging.  Could  any 
thing  h^ve  been  more  strange  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
world,  than  the  Copernican  system,  at  the  period  of  its  first 
discovery  ?  Or,  to  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  that 
world,  than  the  art  of  printing?  Yet,  such  was  the  intrinsick 
ralue  of  these,  and  various  other  important  discoveries,  that 
there  have  shortly  been  found  in  all  ages,  a  sufficient  number 
of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  to  seize  with  avidity  these  intel- 
lectual treasures,  and  bring  them  into  immediate  use,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  blind  and  erring  world.  You  have  then, 
anelj,  sir,  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  by  the  sarcasms  or 
inciedality  of  men,  in  your  truly  philanthropick  exertions 
to  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  them. 

It  amjf  perhaps,  be  asked,  on  what  ground  we  class  this 
**  scheme  of  universal  peace,*^  with  the  philosophical  and 
■iflllliiral  discoveries  and  inventions  above  aientioned. 

.0 
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We  answer,  on  the  following  consideration  ;  that  though 
ihis  object,  of  a  general  peacey  has  been  known  to  be  (kai 
of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  from  its  promulgation  ;  yet 
(hat  it  has  never^  since  that  period  to  the  present  age,  enter- 
ed into  the  heart  of  man,  to  bring  this  spirit  generally  into 
the  Utter  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  unite  the  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  mankind.  The  plan,  therefore,  is  novel,  grand  and 
striking.  Thus,  however,  have  Faith  and  Charity^  for 
many  centuries  been  unhappily  separated  !  except  in  indi- 
viduals ;  but  they  are  now^  we  hope,  blessedly  verging  to- 
ward a  re-tffiton,  which  will  surely,  in  time,  realize  the  hope 
of  the  pious  among  mankind  ;  and  introduce  that  glorious 
period  when  Peace  shall  indeed  reign  on  the  whole  earth. 

But  to  give  efficacy  to  the  various  measures  taken  to  bring 
about  this  divine  endy  is  it  not  clearly  necessary,  that  a 
distinct  delineation  of  the  object^  and  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment of  the  means  leading  to  its  accomplishment,  should  be 
presented  to  the  publick?  I  have  not  yet  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure, which  I  doubt  not  of  receiving  from  the  perusal  of 
your  three  first  numbers.  In  those,  I  may  perhaps  find^ 
what  to  my  mind  appears  requisite,  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  momentous  subject.  You  have,  there,  perhaps,  inves- 
tigated the  true  causes  of  the  sanguinary  disposition  and 
habits  of  human  nature ;  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  only 
substantial  remedies,  which  can  promise  a  radical  cure,  with 
the  manner  in  which  these  remedies  are  to  be  ap{Jicd.  If 
you  have  not  already  tafbn  preparatory  steps  similar  to 
these,  I  doubt  not  you  will  do  so.  You  will  thus  present  & 
powerful  **  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you  ;''  and  prove 
at  least  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  the  rational 
practicability  of  your  truly  Christian  scheme. 

With  a  heartfelt  prayer  fok*  its  universal  and  permanent 
success,  I  am,  sir,    your  obedient  servant, 

A  PHILANTHROPIST. 

|k  B.   This  wai  omitted  in  No.  5^  for  want  of  room. 
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SHOCKING   EFFECTS  OF   FALSE  HONOUft. 

From  a  Philadelphia  Paper. 

«*  In  coBseqaenoe  of  a  dispute  orijB^inatiDg  in  a  ball-room,  two  ywiBf, 
mea  of  thii  city  had  a  meeting  in  Jersey,  on  Thursday  last.  Thi*y 
were  attended  by  what  is  erroneously  called  their  friends.  The  fatal 
engines  of  death  were  put  into  their  hands  by  their  pretended  friends. 
The  contents  were  diseharged  without  effect.  Thrice  they  were  load- 
ed, and  thrice  they  proved  harmless  ! 

**  Hera  let  the  reader  tor  a  moment  panse.  Lot  humanity.  Jet  hon- 
«ar,  if  /oil  please  so  to  call  it,  ponder  over  this  scene  of  infatuation 
and  wickedness.  Two  youths,  perhaps  grown  up  together  in  friendship, 
are  suddenly  converted  into  deadly  enemies.  Ill  advised  and  unre- 
strained by  reflection,  tiiey  are  hurried  to  the  field  of  death ;  and 
their  friends,  unconcerned,  look  on  their  attempts  at  each  other's 
murder ! 

**Thinting  for  each  other's  blood,  the  instruments  of  destructioo 
are  again  loaded  and  again  discharged  without  effect !  A  fifth  time 
vvith  the  same  result!  a  siith  !  a  sbventh,  and  a  youth  of  eighteen  is 
s^at  into  eternity  I  We  can  proceed  no  farther  :  the  heart  bursting 
sob|eGt  ia  left  to  oor  readers'  reflection.*' 

remarks. 

As  this  affecting  ^^  subject"  was  left  for  the  reader's 
reflectioQi  it  may  be  useful  to  record  some  of  the  rellec*' 
tioBB  vhich  the  narratire  has  occasiooed. 

FinU  Id  ''  pondering  over  this  scene  of  infatuation," 
the  reflecting  mind  naturally  inquires,  how  came  these  '^  two 
yooDg  men"  to  be  thus  deluded  ?  The  answer  is,  by  a  bar- 
barous custom  and  barbarous  examples.  What  then  shall 
be  Mid  of  dder  men,  by  whose  counsels  and  examples  they 
ware  led  in  this  road  to  perdition  .' 

Suond*  How  long  shall  this  infamous  and  murderous 
cartom  be  deemed  lionourable  in  a  Christian  land !  Let  it 
be  tieated  with  the  infamy  and  detestation  which  it  de- 
aarresy  and  it  will  die  of  course. 

TUfdm  What !  *<  two  young  men  suddenly  converted 
lata  deadly  enemies,"  by  false  notions  of  honour,  and  then 
deliberately  aimiiig  to  shed  each  other's  blood  !   What  ctn 
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be  more  shocking !    But  pause  and  reflect.     What  is  all 

this,  compared  with  the  madness  of  the  rulers  of  nations, 

who,  as  deliberatelj,  as  wantonlj,  and  with  equally  false 

views  of  honour,  proclaim  war,  call   into    ^Mhe  field  of 

death"   thousands  of    ^^  young  men,"  and  then  exhort, 

stimulate,  and  command  Ihem  to    '^  attempt  each  other's 

murder !" 

'*  Here  let  the  reader,  for  a  moment,  pause.  Let  hamanitj,  let 
honour,  if  you  please  so  to  call  it,  ponder  over  this  scene  of  infatuation 
and  wickedness  !*' 

Fourth*  Are  we  amazed  that  these  '^  two  young  men," 
^ould  so  thirst  for  each  other's  blood,  as  to  load  and  fire^ 
not  onlj  once  or  twice,  but  even  seven  times  ?  What  then 
shall  be  thought  of  the  blindness  or  malignity  of  those  who 
can  cause  armies  of  men  thus  to  load  and  fire  at  each  other, 
from  morning  to  evening,  and  day  after  day  ! 

Fifth*  Are  we  grieved  to  think  of  the  delusion,  bj 
which  one  ^^  youth  of  eighteen  was  sent  into  eternity?'* 
What  then  should  be  our  feelings,  in  view  of  a  popular  de- 
lusion, by  which  not  merely  one  youth,  but  many  thousands 
of  young  men  are  annually  destroyed,  and  this  too  in  a 
manner  as  perfectly  wanton  and  murderous,  as  that  in  which 
the  ''youth  of  eighteen  was  sent  into  eternity  !" 

Sixth.  Are  we  astonished  to  think  of  the  blindness  and 
unconcern  of  the  "  pretended  friends"  of  the  two  young 
men,  who  could  '<  look  on  their  attempts  at  each  other's 
murder,"  without  any  effort  to  dissuade  and  to  save  them  ? 
What  then  will  be  our  amazement,  when  we  shall  suitably 
reflect  on  the  blindness  and  unconcern  with  which  rulers, 
and  even  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  different  nations 
**  look  ony**  while  vast  armies  of  men  are  '<  attemptmgeach 
other's  murder." 

Think  ye  that  the  "two  young"  Philadelphians  and 
their  '*  pretended  friends,"  were  sinners  above  all  men  wh« 
dwell  in  the  United  States  ?  « i  tell  you  hav." 
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VHB  MURDER  OF  THE  ELEPHANT.' 

Ill  the  course  of  the  present  jear,  an  event  has  occurred 
which  has  excited  much  regret  and  indignation.  A  noble 
^Elephant  has  been  murdered  by  some  villain,  who  has  been 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avqw  the  infamous  deed.  This  wanton 
act  has  been  published  and  reprobated  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Are  we  not  theUf  a  very  moraly  refined,  Atf- 
mane,  and  Christian  people  T 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  consider.  How  much 
more  important — '^  how  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep,'* 
or  even  an  Elephant !  Yet  in  this  verj  country,  where  so 
much  feeling  is  excited  by  the  murder  of  one  Elephant, 
and  so  much  infamy  attached  to  the  deed,  how  many  peo- 
ple are  extolled  for  murdering  men  in  war !  in  wars  too,  as 
wanton  and  needless  as  the  attack  on  the  Elephant !  How 
many  also  are  Xo  be  seen,  who  are  so  far  from  being  ashamed 
of  such  murders — so  far  from  concealing  their  names  and 
biding  their  heads,  that  they  can  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  glory  in  their  fatal  exploits,  boast  of 
the  blood  they  have  shed,  and  of  the  numbers  who  have 
Alien  by  their  sanguinary  hands !  Nay,  while  we  regard  it 
atf  a  disgrace  to  our  country,  that  there  is  one  wretch  in  it, 
■o  hardened  that  he  could  wantonly  take  the  life  of  an  Ele- 
phanti  we  can,  at  great  expense,  support  thousands,  who  are 
trainad  vp  for  the  express  business  of  killing  men  !  And 
Id  gire  the  finishing  touch  to  this  delusion,  these  profes- 
aioiial  wutm-killers  are  thought  to  be  the  defence  and  the 
•itOBT  of  a  nation ! 

A  ffofe  prison  and  hard  labour  would,  by  many,  be 
ttoo^t  a  light  punishment  for  the  elephanticide  ;  but  a  Na* 
VOifBOVy  who  has  occasioned  the  slaughter  and  misery  of 
■HEooa  of  bis  fellow  beings,  must  be  supported  in  idleness 
nd  poiiip>  Stan  expense  which  would  provide  for  thousands 
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of  sufferers  who  have  been  made  widows  or  orphans  by  his 
merciless  and  desolating  ambition  !  This,  however,  is  Euro- 
pean justice  and  humanitj.  But,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantick, 

'*  One  murder  makes  a  villain — millions  a  hero  !** 


"civilized  war." 

^Civilised  War! — How  strangely  pair'd  these  terms 
Must  strike  on  pensive  rumination^s  ear! 

Oh !   I  could  speculate  with  calMer  eye, 

A  monstrous  ck>ud  of  tierce  conflicting  fienda 

Met  in  mid  air,  with  malice  hot  from  hell. 

Than  this  strange  chequer  of  our  motley  strife 

JJrbamJty  and  battle!  manners  smooth 

And  ruffian  actions  t  Ttioms  that  deeply  pierce. 

And  beautifully  flower !  Soft,  courtly  camps 

That  kill,  and  smile,  and  smile,  and  kill  agaia  S" 

"  Civilized  War !  in  every  shifting  view 
III  suits  thee,  fiend  accursed,  so  fair  a  name, 
Though  in  the  field  a  smoother  form  thoa  wear 
Than  thy  wild  sister,  hag  of  craggier  Bha)»e, 
A  feller  fury  thou !  for  on  thee  wait 
Intenser  sufferings,  and  a  wider  scene. 
With  varied  woes,  thine  ampler  mischief  fills." 

"  Yet  this  same  act,  which  e>D  though  singly  doQfv 
If  naked  seen,  such  shuddering  horrour  moves^ 


-when  it  is  done 


With  all  its  tinsel  on  it,  with  its  pomp 

And  robe  about  it,  by  a  numerous  troop 

Whom  ermined  Mightiness  commands  and  keepa*- 

Gay  rainbow  butchers  ! — 

the  amiable  vice 
Hid  in  magnificence  and  drown'd  in  state. 
Loses  the  fiend ;  receives  the  mounding  name 
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Of  GLORIOUS  WAR !  ^Rnd  through  th'  adminDg  throng, 
UocunM  the  ornamented  murderers  move." 

"  If  but  some  few  life-drops 
Blush  on  the  ground,  for  him,  whose  impaous  hand 
The  scanty  purple  sprinkled,  a  keen  search 
Commences  straight :  but  if  a  sea  be  spilt-— 
But  if  a  deluge  spread  its  boundless  stain, 
And  6elds  be  flooded  from  the  veins  of  man, 
O'er  the  retl  plain  no  solemn  Coroner 
His  inquisition  holds.     If  but  one  corse. 
With  murder's  sign  u|)on  it,  meet  the  eye 
Of  pale  discovery  in  the  lone  recess, 
Justice  liegins  the  chace  :  When  high  are  piled 
Mountains  of  slain,  the  large  enormous  guilt, 
Safe  in  its  size,  too  vast  for  laws  to  whip, 
Trembles  before  no  bar.'' 

*^  How  long  shall  it  be  thus  ?  say,  Reason,  say, 
When  shall  thy  long  minority  expire  ? 
When  shall  thy  dilatory  kingdom  come  ?" 

N.  B.  These  are  bat  extracts  from  a  poem  of  considerable  length, 
written  by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Fawectt,  and  en  titled  '*  Civilized 
War.*'  The  whole  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  rulers,  and  of  all 
irbo  patronise  the  sangalnary  custom. 


CNCOURAGIIIG    FACIC. 


Siivci  the  fifth  'number  of  this  work  was  published,  it 
hmm  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  Sweden,  Holland, 
Denouurki  and  Switserland,  have  acceded  to  the  '<  Holy 
lieagne,"  which  was  forned  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Pkunia.  If  this  intelligence  be  correct,  seven  European 
guveramenCs  are  now  allied  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Maj  we  not  hope,  that,  our  government  will  not  be  the  last 
to  accede  to  the  pacific k  alliance  ? 
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From  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  chaa* 
cellour  of  the  exchequer,  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  it  appears  that  the  British  government  had 
full  conGdence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  three  sovereigns  who 
formed  the  league,  and  that  the  object  was  approved  by 
the  British  cabinet. 

In  several  ways  information  has  been  received,  that  a 
Peace  Society  has  beea  formed  in  England,  and  that  its 
operations  were  commenced  by  republishing  the  <<  Solemn 
Review  of  the  Custom  of  War." 

In  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches,  the  Oeoeral  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts  Proper,  has  approved  and  recom- 
mended Peace  Societies,  in  a  manner  which  is  calculated 
to  cKcite  attention,  and  to  promote  the  glorious  object. 

An  able  and  interesting  work,  on  the  subject  of  war,  has 
been  recently  published  in  New- York,  entitled  ^*  Letters 
addressed  to  Caleb  Strong,  Esq.  late  Oovernour  of  Massa- 
chusetts." These  letters  came  too  late  to  receive  much 
notice  in  this  number.  Some  copies  of  them  are  for  sale 
at  the  Bookstore  of  Wells  and  Lilly  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that 
they  will  be  read  by  Christians  of  every  denomination. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Board  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Peace  Society,  and  the  desire  of  many  others, 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Channing  has  consented  to  publish  the 
sermon  on  war,  which  was  delivered  before  the  Convention 
of  Congregational  Ministers,  at  their  last  meeting. 

By  a  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Peace  Society,  information  has  just  arrived,  that 
a  Peace  Society  was  formed  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Warren 
county,  in  December  last,  the  syne  Month  in  which  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society  was  formed,  and  the  <<  Holy 
League"  was  publbhed  in  Russia.  The  letter  was  firom  a 
Committee  of  the  Society  in  Ohio.  The  God  of  Peace  it 
omnipresent. 
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THE    FRIEND    OF    PEACE. 


No.  VII. 


tClREVlKOI    TO    PfllLO  PACIFICUB. 

Letter  II. 

SIR, 

The  liDiitation  of  Doctor  Palej,  to  which  I  alluded  ia 
my  last,  and  on  which  I  proposed  to  remark,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

"  If  is  sufficientlj  apparent,  that  the  precepts  we  have  recited^ 
or  rather  the  dispositions  which  these  precepts  inculcate,  relate 
to  personal  conduct  from  personal  motives;  to  cases  in  which 
men  act  from  impulse,  for  themselves,  and  from  themselves^ 
"WbeD  it  comes  to  be  considered  what  is  necessary  to  be  done 
lor  the  sake  of  the  publick,  and  out  of  a  regard  to  the  general 
welfare,  (wlilch  consideration,  for  the  most  part,  ought  excla- 
•ivefy  to  govern  the  duties  of  men  in  publick  stations)  it  comes 
to  a  case  to  which  the  rules  do  not  belong.  This  distinction  is 
pltdn;  nnd  if  it  were  less  so,  the  consequence  would  not  t>e 
much  felt,  for  it  is  \ery  seldom  that,  iuthe  intercourse  of  private 
life,  men  act  with  publick  views.  The  personal  motives,  from 
which  they  do  act,  the  rule  regulates." 

Bat  from  whence  is*  the  plainness  of  this  distinction 
deriTed?  Not»  surely,  from  the  letter,  nor  yet  from  the 
■pirit  of  the  able  and  excellent  delineation,  to  which  it  it 
ftimexed.  That  delineation  most  imprchslvely,  and,  in  mj 
ftpprehentbn>  most  justly  exhibits  the  obligations  imposed 
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upon  all  that  would  learn  of  him,  who  was  ^^  meek  and 
lowlj  in  heart/'  to  ^*  follow  after  the  things  which  make 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edifj  another;" 
and,  for  aught  that  I  can  see  to  the  contrary9  the  proper 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  not  that  these  obligationa 
are  cancelled  or  even  impaired  by  the  enlargement  of  our 
sphere  of  action  and  influence;  but  that  *^io  whom  much 
is  given,  of  them  will  much  be  required  ;"  that  men,  capa- 
ble of  devising  and  commissioned  to  execute  measures  for 
the  commonweal,  are  additionally  bound  to  cultivate,  exem- 
plify, and  recommend  that  ^'  wisdom  from  above,  which  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  intreated ; 
full  qf  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  with- 
out hypocrisy ;''  that,  as  the  disastrous  effects  4>f  an  oppo< 
site  behaviour  in  such  men  are  more  extensively  felt,  so 
they  are  chargeable  with  more  atrocious  guilt,  when  they 
adopt  and  pursue  it,  than  can  ordinarily  be  Incurred  bj 
'<  personal  conduct  from  personal  motives." 

If,  <<with  thefounderof  Christianity,"  a  ^neekyyieMingy 
complying,  forgiving"  character  **is  the  subject  of  hn 
commendation,  his  precepts,  his  example ;  and  if  the  oppo- 
site character  **  is  so  in  no  part  of  its  composition  ;'^  if  '<  no 
two  things  can  be  more  different  than  the  heroick  and  the 
Christian  character ;"  and  if  it  has  been  '^proved,  in  contra- 
diction to  first  impressions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  encomi- 
lims  of  orators  and  poets,  and  even  to  the  suffrages  of  histo- 
rians and  moralists,  that  the  latter  character  possesses  the 
most  of  true  worth,  both  as  being  most  difficult  either  to  be 
acquired  or  sustained,  and  as  contributing  most  to  the  hap- 
piness and  tranquillity  of  socialiife:"  If  <^tbe  case  it 
clear,"  that  "  were  this  disposition  universal,  the  worM 
would  be  a  society  of  friends  ;"  and  that  '*  were  the  other 
disposition  universal,  it  would  produce  a  scene  of  anirersol 
contention:"    If  << without  this  disposition,  enmities  muft 


not  only  be  frequenf,  bat,  once  begdn,  nuat  be  eternal ;'' 
and  if  *^  in  wbaterer  degree  if  prevails,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion it  preventa,  allajSi  and  terminates  quarrels,  the  great 
disturbers  of  human  happiness,  and  the  great  sources  of 
human  miserj,  so  far  as  man's  happiness  and  miser j  depend 
upon  man  :"  If  nothing  more  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
former,  that  is  the  heroick  character,  even  in  point  of 
utility,  ^Mhan  what  it  true  of  many  qualities  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  vicious;"  nothing  more  than  what  ia 
true  of  envy  itself,  that  most  malignant  and  disgraceful  of 
human  passions  ;  and  if  <^  it  was  a  portion  of  the  latter," 
that  is,  the  Christian  '*  character,  or  rather  of  his  love  of 
that  character  which  our  Saviour  displayed,  in  his  repeated 
correction  of  the  ambition  of  his  disciples ;  his  frequent 
admonitions,  that  greatness  with  them  was  to  consist  i» 
humility ;  his  censure  of  that  love  of  distinction  and  gree- 
diness of  superiority,  which  the  chief  persons  among  bit 
countrymen  were  wont,  on  ail  occasions,  great  and  little,  to 
betray."  If  these  things  are  so,  and  so  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  by  our  author,  whence  is  it  **  sufficiently 
apparent,  that  the  precepts"  on  which  he  founds  this 
representation,  ^or  rather  the  disposition  which  these 
precepts  inculcate,  relate  to  personal  conduct  from  perso- 
nal motives  7  to  cases  in  which  men  act  from  impulse  for 
diemselves  and  from  themselves  ?"  And  that  *^  when  it 
conea  to  be  considered  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for 
tbe  sake  of  the  puMick,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  general 
tel£tfe,it  comet  to  a  case  to  which  tbe  rules  do  not  belong?" 
is  a  disposition,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  character 
OB  which  <<  the  tranquillity  of  social  life"  and  '<  the  happi- 
aeat  of  num"  confessedly  *«  depend,"  to  be  confined  to 
''peraoml  conduct  from  personal  motives?"  Are  Chris- 
Hum  to  relinquish  the  peaceful,  forbearing,  benevolent 
9fkH  cS  their  Bfatteri  the  moment  they  are  called  to  act  Hs 


t  corporate  capacitj  ?  Are  they  no  sooner  to  more  **  in 
publick  Btations,"  and  be  clothed  with  publick  authority, 
than  ^*  the  consideration  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  publick,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare*'  is  **  exclusively  to  govern,"  or,  in  other  terms, 
essentially  to  change  "  their  duties  ?  to  justify  a  derelic- 
tion of  all  the  feelings  and  habits  which' the  gospel  requires, 
and  to  superinduce  a  paramount  obligation,  not  only  to 
eherish,  but  to  disseminate  their  opposites  ? 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  beyond  its  declaration,  not 
ft  single  step  can  be  taken  in  the  conduct  of  war,  till  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
hatred  toward  the  obnoxious  nation  :  and  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  remark,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  whenever 
war  is  contemplated,  no  pains  are  spared  to  excite  and 
diffuse  that  spirit.  So  that  the  distinction  in  review,  in- 
stead of  only  limiting,  absolutely  nullifies  the  precepts  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  and  furnishes  a  pretext  for  the  un- 
bounded indulgence  of  the  most  rancorous  and  destructive 
passions  of  our  nature  :  a  pretext  under  #hich|  not  a  few 
solitary  individuals,  but  populous  kingdoms  and  states  are 
often  embroiled,  and  **  confusion,  and  every  evil  work 
ensue;"  a  pretext  under  which  all  that  is  desirable  to 
humanity  is  put  at  hazard  ;  ^tbe  tender  charities  of  father, 
son,  and  brother"  are  disregarded ;  scenes  of  crime  and 
misery,  of  carnage  and  desolation  are  multiplied ;  and  with 
the  waitings  of  parents,  widows,  and  orphans,  are  blended 
the  barbarous  shouts  of  victory,  the  Bacchanalian  songs  of 
exultation  over  a  fallen  foe,  the  vociferous  applause  of  the 
sanguinary  bands  who  have  slain  their  thousands.  Nor  is 
this 'all:  beside  the  insult  and  abuse,  the  calamity  and 
distress  mutually  inflicted  and  suffered  by  the  contending 
powers,  each  is  simultaneously  laying  a  foundation  for  an 
immense  aggregate  of  guilt  and  misery  among  its  own  sob* 
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jects.  The  vindictiTe  temper  of  war,  transfuiied  info  fami- 
liea  and  neighboarhoods,  inevitablj  generates  a  growing 
propensity  to  anger  and  malevolence  in  domestick  and 
social  life.  Not  the  soldier  onlj,  but  everj  other  p^Vson, 
of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  condition,  who  has  been  inured  to 
delight  in  the  savage  idea  of  retaliating  national  aggres- 
sions, is  led,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  to  deem  it 
pusilanlmous  and  base  to  brook  the  slightest  personal  in- 
jury, and,  of  course,  becomes  habitually,  if  not  incurably, 
querulous  and  revengeful. 

"  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !''  In 
addition  to  the  wide-spread  havock  and  ruin,  mark  the  deep 
rooted  depravity  and  lasting  wretchedness  which  flow 
directly  from  admitting,  that  <' the  general  welfare"  may, 
in  any  case,  warrant  and  obligate  men  to  dispense  with  the 
meekness,  humility,  and  love,  peculiar  to  the  followers  of 
Christ !  An  admission  against  which  Saint  Paul  construc- 
tively enters  his  protest,  when  he  repels  the  charge,  and 
reprobates  the  principle  of  ^'domg  evil  that  good  may 
come :"  an  admission  which,  even  the  virtuous  heathen 
disclaimed.  Tbemistocles  once  requested  the  people  of 
Athens,  ^*  that  some  person  might  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  him  upon  a  scheme  of  the  greatest  consequence,  which 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  secrecy.  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  assembly  were  instantly  directed  to  Aristides, 
upon  whose  judgment  they  could  depend.  Tbemistocles 
communicated  to  him  a  project  for  burning  the  fleet  of  the 
allies,  as  an  infallible  means  of  making  Athens  the  umpire 
of  all  Greece.  The  report  of  Aristides  was,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  designs  of  Tbemisto- 
cles I  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
nriquitous.  The  votes  were  unanimously  on  the  side  of 
jostice"  and  humanity. 


Let  us  iidi^ioe^  for  a  moment,  that,  io  the  place  of  the 
ibregoingy  Ariatidea  had  reported,  that  the  design  of  The* 
nistocieB  was,  indeed,  unjust  and  cruel,  but  highly  bene- 
ficial; and  that,  since  <Mhe  consideration  of  what  waa 
neceasarj  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  publick,  and  out 
of  regard  to  Ihe  general  welfare,  ought,  for  the  moat  part, 
txclusivdjf  to  govern  the  duties  of  men  in  publick  stations,'' 
he  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  propriety,  and  recommended 
its  immediate  execution !  Let  us  imagine,  too,  that  the 
Athenians  had  complied  with  this  recommendation,  and  we 
shall  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  theory,  against 
which  I  except,  in  contrast  with  that,  for  which  I  coDlend. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  unsophisticated  dictates  of  nature 
concur  with  the  authoritative  voice  of  revelatioBr  to  en- 
join a  patient,  unassuming,  beneficent  disposition  and  de^ 
|kortment,  upon  every  %m)  and  daughter  of  Adam,  in  every 
condition,  relation,  and  exigence  of  life.  Our  Lord  makes 
•a  dfstinctions  between  the  different  classes  and  deacrip* 
lions  of  mankind,  excepting  such  as  arise  from  their  diSer« 
ent  capacities,  opportunities,  and  means  of  doing  good ;  but 
tepresents  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  **  constantly  to 
have  in  view,  not  his  own  interest  and  gratification^  alone, 
but  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  about  him :''  a  ride 
which  Doctor  Paley  himself  elsewhere  lays  down,^  as  fairly 
deducible  from  the  gospel  of  our  salvation ;  and  whicb^  he 
pertinently  observes,  **  wiU  never  fail  to  make  bin,  whe 
obeys  it,  tansideraU,  not  only  of  the  rights,  but  of  the 
feelings  of  other  men,  bodily  and  mental,  in  great  matlen 
and  in  small,  of  the  ease,  the  accommodation,  the  setf" 
complacency  of  all  with  whom  he  has  any  concern,  espe- 
cially of  all  who  are  in  his  power,  or  dependent  upon  hie 
wilL"f     Who  does  not    instantly  perceive,  that,  if  Ike 
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coDfltant  obsenrance  of  thif  nile»  with  a  constuit  reference 
to  these  effects,  be  incuinbeot  upon  us,  war,  and  even  rnde- 

nesa,  are  incompatible  with  our  holy  religion  ? Bnf^ 

air,  I  maj  not  enlarge ;  and,  therefore,  deferring  what  I 
have  further  to  say  upon  this  subject,  to  some  future  time^ 
I  subscribe  myself,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

filRBHIKOS^ 


aEVEIfTEEN    MURDERS. 

"  On  the  19th  of  April  last,  a  Spanianl,  named  Jose  Floren- 
iino  Harra,  aged  27  years,  was  executed  iu  Havanna  for  the 
murder  of  a  Commissary,  or  Justice  of  the  peace.  The  day  be- 
fore he  was  executed,  he  made  confession  under  oath,  *  that  he 
had  committed  seventeen  murders :  eight  in  Havanna,  and  nine 
elsewhere.'  He  proceeded  to  particulars,  named  most  of  the 
persons  be  hail  murdered,  tbe  |)laces  where  the  murders  were 
commit (ed,  and,  in  tbe  greater  number  of  instances,  he  menF 
tioned  the  cause  or  reason  of  bis  conduct 

**  The  first  murder  was  committed  *  after  orisons,  and  through 
jealousy,  as  to  a  woman.'  In  the  second  instance,  '  the  causa 
was,  having  pursued  him  as  a  descrUrJ*  In  the  third,  he  murder- 
ed a  negro;  the  cause  was,  *  his  hviwingstared  at  kbn.'*  Another 
man  be  murdered,  *  on  account  of  some  variance  with  him^ — 
Another,  because  he  presumed  he  was  foUomng  him.  An- 
other, *  because  that  playing  pawpaw,  be  bad  some  difference 
with  him.'  The  twelfth,  he  murdered,  because,  having  lent  him 
m  sash,  he  refused  to  return  it.  He  murdered  a  sailor  with  whom 
he  had  a  quarrel  about  tbe  Spttnish  name  ;  and,  finally,  he  mur- 
dered the  mate  of  the  same  vessel,  because  the  mate  suspected 
Um  of  throwing  the  sailor  overboard." 

Such  is  the  newspaper  account  of  the  career  of  this  in- 
human Spaniard.  Who  does  not  weep  for  the  '^  fero- 
ciousness of  man,"  while  he  reads  such  narratives  !  seven- 


(een  murders  by  oue  man  !  what  a  monster !  but  others  can 
boast  of  having  killed  a  far  greater  number  than  this ;  and 
still  their  narratives  are  listened  to,  with  pleasure,  their 
names  and  their  deeds  are  eulogized,  and  their  examples 
held  in  admiration ! 

The  causes  or  reasons  for  these  seventeen  murders,  must 
unquestionably  appear  to  the  reader,  perfectly  inadequate, 
to  justify  the  deeds.  Let  him,  then,  turn  over  the  pages 
of  history,  and  he  will  find  an  almost  endless  catalogue  of 
wars,  which  were  commenced  by  the  rulers  of  nations,  on 
grounds  as  frivolous,  as  those  of  the  Spaniard's. 

How  often  has  *^  jealousy  as  to  a  woman,"  been  made 
the  ground  of  war  by  bloody  minded  princes  ?  in  several 
cases,  the  Spaniard  made  war  on  the  principle  of  Dr. 
M'Leod,  *^  for  redressing  or  preventing  actual  injuries  in- 
flicted,' or  about  to  be  inflicted."  It  is  not  certain  that  he 
had  ever  read  the  Doctor's  five  discourses,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  opinion  which  the  Doctor  has  avowed 
^— that  ^^  as  to  the  equity  of  the  war,  little  depends  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  injury."  Accordingly  he  killed  one  man 
for  refusing  to  return,  a  borrowed  ^^  saslu**  Another,  for 
**  pursuing  him  as  a  deserter ;"  another,  because  he  pre- 
sumed he  was  following  him  ;  another,  ^*  because  he  sus- 
pected him  of  throwing  the  sailor  overboard;"  another^ 
in  a  quarrel  about  the  Spanish  name  ;  and  another  for  hav- 
ing *^  stared  at  him."  It  would  be  easy  for  a  man,  of  this 
Spaniard's  turn  of  mind,  to  bring  all  these  cases  within  the 
Doctor's  **  definition  of  defensive  warfare  ;"  and  ni- 
lers  have  often  been  as  dexterous  as  this  Spaniard,  in  find- 
ing pretexts  for  war. 

The  first  murder  **  was  committed  after  orisonSf^  thai 
is,  after  prayers.  In  like  manner  many  sanguinary  battles 
have  been  fought.  But  when  people  have  become  so  har- 
dened or  so  deluded,  as  to  associate  prayer  and  murder^ 


nothing  but  divine  Providence  can  let  the  bounds  to  the 
mischief  which  they  maj  do,  or  to  the  crimes  they  maj 
commit.  Had  the  Spaniard,  in  his  narrative,  wholly  omit- 
ted the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  ^*  pursued  ai  % 
deaerter^'^^  it  would  still  have  been  natural  to  infer,  that  his 
education  was  in  the  camp,  where  the  art  of  killing  is 
taught  by  publick  authority,  as  a  professional  employ- 
ment. 


ON    THS    CELBBRATlOff    OF   VICTORIES. 

Rejoice  not  wben  thine  enemj  &Uetb»— — 
Leit  the  Lord  see  it  and  it  dif please  him. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  point  relating  to  war,  the  discussion 
of  which  would  be  more  likely  to  give  offence,  than  that 
of  celebrating  victories.  For  in  every  nation,  whether 
Pagan,  Mahometan  or  Christian,  some  mode  of  celebration 
bas  been  customary;  and  the  custom  has  been  counte- 
nanced by  men  of  respectability  both  in  church  and  state* 
^he  modes  of  celebration  have  indeed 'been  various  in 
different  ages  and  different  countries ;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  general  belief  that  some  mode  of  exulta- 
tion and  triumph  is  proper  and  justifiable. 

It  is  therefore,  needful  to  assure  the  reader,  that  to 
reproach  men  who  have  been  concerned  in  celebrations 
is  far  from  the  heart  of  the  writer.  He  has  been  an  actor 
m  such  occasions ;  and  from  experience  he  has  somo 
knowledge  of  their  nature  and  tendency.  He  believes 
thsit  many  good  men  have  on  such  occasions,  atted  with- 
oM  due  reflection,  and  under  the  influence  of  popular 
OMtom,  and  a  belief  that  the  custom  was  commendable* 
la  censuring  the  custom,  the  writer  must  testify  against  his 
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oim  former  views  and  practice,  as  well  a»  the  views  aad 
practice  of  others* 

Although  the  custom  has  been  of  long  standing,  its  pro- 
priety should  not  be  taken  for  granted ;  but,  like  other 
customs  and  questions  relating  to  war,  it  should  be  care- 
(utty  examined.  Too  long  have  Christians  been  in  the 
habit  of  confiding  implicitly  in  the  correctness  of  tradi- 
tions received  from  their  fathers, — many  of  which  were 
probably  derived  from  Pagan  Ancestors. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  special  reason  for  Bn  impartial 
examination  of  this  point ;  for  no  other  thing  perhaps  can 
be  named,  which  has  a  more  delusive,  or  a  more  powerful 
influence  in  favour  of  war,  than  the  celebration  of  victo- 
ries.  They  have,  in  this  age,  the  same  kind  of  influence 
that  the  Roman  triumphs  had  in  former  ages  ;  they  are  the 
fuel  of  war,  the  means  of  inspiring  men  with  desperate 
ambition  and  ferocious  bravery.  Indeed,  this  custom 
furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  **  the  steam  which  works 
the  engine.''  Men  fight  to  be  praised ;  nor  will  thejr 
fight  on  lower  terms. 

The  Roman  triumphs  are  now  generally  censured  at 
inhuman.  But  they  were  once  as  popular  as  any  mode  of  ce- 
lebration now  is  among  Christians.  From  this  fact  we  may 
infer  a  probability  that  every  mode  of  celebration  which  is 
popular  in  the  present  age,  will,  in  a  more  improved  state 
of  society,  be  regarded  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  we  now 
look  back  on  the  triumphs  of  Rome. 

Let  it  then  be  seriously  asked,  in  what  light  are  the 
usual  celebrations  of  victories  to  be  regarded?  Whose 
praises  aie  celebrated  on  such  occasions  ?  Are  the  oflfer- 
ings  usually  made  to  Ood,  or  to  men  ?  Are  they  religfiotcs 
.offerings,  or  are  they  irreligious  ?    Is  the  conduct  of  peo^ 
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pie  on  Buch  occasioDs  usnallj  siicli  that  a  benevolent  Ood 
can  regard  it  with  complacencj  ? 

Can  the  kind  Father  of  all  be  pleased 'to  see  a  company 
•f  his  children  exulting  in  a  conquest,  which  they  hav^ 
obtained  by  the  slaughter  and  misery  of  thousands  of  their 
brethren  ?   Is  a  conquest  obtained  at  the  expense  of  rireri 
of  human  blood,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  fellow  beings,  a  proper  occasion  for  festivity,  mirth  and 
triumph  ?  Do  we  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father  is  such 
a  blood-thirsty  being,  that  he  can  have  complacency  in 
scenes  like  these  !    If  we*  regard  the  sacrifices  as  offerings 
to  the  Lord,  may  he  not  justly  address  us  in  the  language 
of  reproof — "  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  .^*'   J 
hate  your  festivals — "  tqvr  hands  are  full  of  blood." 
But  if  these   celebrations  are  not  offerings  to  the  Lord, 
to  whom,  or  to  what  are  they  made  ?    If  they  are  made  to 
men,  what  is  the  cusfonf  better  than  idolatry  or  paganism  ? 
Again,  what  is  the  tendency  of  such  celebrations  ?    Do 
they  excite  love  and  gratitude  to  the  great  Preserver  of 
men  ?     Do  they  excite  those  tender  affections  which  ths 
children  of  God  should  exercise  towards  all  their  brethren  ? 
Do  they  excite  and  cherish  that  heavenly  charity,  which 
is,  'Mong-suffering  and  kind,  which    envieth  not,  which 
Tsnnteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own  ?'*    Are  they  productive 
of  temperance  In  all  things,  and  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price  ?     Let  con- 
science answer  these  questions,  as  in  the  presence  of  him 
who  will  be  our  judge. 

K  these  scenes  of  celebration  have  not  a  pious  and 
benevolent  tendency,  but  the  contrary,  can  they  be  wor- 
fliy  of  a  Christian  people,  or  be  justified  on  Christian 
piSttciplss  ? 
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There  is  one  view  of  the  subject  which  should  be  more 
distincdj  considered.  The  glaring  inhumanity  implied 
in  such  celebrations,  is  enough  to  fill  everj  reflecting  and 
benevolent  mind  with  horrour.  Great  victories  are  usually- 
obtained  bj  great  slaughter.  The  rulers  of  nations  call 
together  armies  of  men,  who  have  not  the  least  ground  of 
complaint  against  each  other,  and  no  enmitj  but  what  haa 
been  excited  hy  the  most  unjustifiable  means.  These 
armies  are  then  urged  and  commanded  to  shed  each  othera 
blood.  They  fight  for  fame,  for  plunder,  or  to  please 
their  rulers.  Thousands  fall  on  each  side,  and  thousands 
more  are  tortured  with  wounds.  Parents  are  made  child- 
lessl,  children  fatherless,  and  wives  converted  into  widows. 
But  one  of  these  armies  gains  a  victory,  and  this  victory  is 
celebrated  with  festivity,  pomp,  parade  and  triumph. — 
Can  any  thing,  but  the  horrours  of  the  field  of  battle,  t>e 
more  revolting  to  a  benevolent  mind  ! 

Had  none  fallen  but  the  declared  enemies  of  the  victors^ 
the  triumph  would  be  both  inhuman  and  anti^christiao. 
What  then  shall  we  say,  when  hundreds  or  thousands  have 
also  been  slaughtered  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  army ; 
and  an  indefinite  number  converted  into  mourners,  and 
filled  with  anxiety  and  wo  ! 

If  it  be  the  object  of  such  celebrations  to  divert  the 
attention  of  people  from  the  crimes  and  horrours  of  war- 
to  prevent  all  serious  reflection  on  the  subject — to  bewilder 
and  intoxicate  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  prepare 
them  for  future  havock ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
means  is  adapted  to  the  end.  But  is  it  possible  to  believe^ 
that  **  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  ?" 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  step  aside  from  the  delusive  glare 
of  publick  victories  and  cefebrations,  that  we  may  have 
a  more  clear  and  impartial  view  of  tho  subject  under  coa* 
lideration.    Oa  the  usual  principles  of  war  a  more  private 
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battle  waa  once  foagbt  in  our  country,  between  two  cele- 
brated individuals,  Hamilton  and  Burr.  The  war  waa 
proclaimed  by  Burr  on  the  supposition  of  **  actual  injuriea 
inflicted,  or  about  to  be  inflicted.''  The  battle  waa 
fought,  and  Hamilton  fell.  The  yictory  of  Burr  waa 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  Hamilton's  life,  and  an  affect- 
iog  scene  of  grief  and  distress  to  his  family  and  friends. 

Suppose,  then,  that  while  Hamilton  lay  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  surrounded  with  his  afflicted  family,  the  friends  of  Burr 
bad  met,  at  a  neighbouring  hotel,  to  celebrate  the  glorious 
>ictory — and  had  conducted,  as  men  usually  do  in  cele* 
bratiDg  victories  obtained  in  war:  , is  there  a  man  in  the 
United  States,  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Christian,  a 
Philanthropist,  or  a  gentleman,  who  would  not  have  ab- 
borred  such  a  scene  of  inhumanity  ? 

But  if  this  would  have  been  inhuman,  when  but  one  man 
bad  fallen,  and  but  one  family  was  dereaved, — how  much 
more  inhuman  must  it  be,  when  thousands  have  fallen,  and 
tens  of  thousands  are  subjected  to  **  mourning,  lamenta- 
tion and  wo !" 

It  will  probably  be  said,  that  celebrations  are  necessary 
to  keep  alive  martial  ardour,  and  that  if  they  should  be 
discarded,  the  spirit  of  military  heroism  would  soon  lan- 
guish and  expire.  Be  it  even  so ;  the  sooner  it  shall  die 
the  better.  Happy  for  the  world  will  be  the  time,  when 
it  shall  be  both  dead  and  buried.  For  what  must  be  the 
nature  of  that  spirit,  which  requires  such  inhumanity  to 
Bouriah  and  keep  it  alive  ?  and  which  will  offer  human 
Mocrifices  by  thousands,  if  its  ferocious  exploits  can  be 
celebrated  by  an  inhuman  triumph  I 

This  spirit,  instead  of  being  a  protection  and  a  blessing 
to  mankind,  is  the  curse  of  nations,  the  mildew  of  ibi  uni- 
Tme*  It  blasts  or  renders  insecure  the  fairest  earthly 
pnMpecta  of  the  human  family ;  and  it  coats  more  to  feed 
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and  support  it,  than  would  be  requisite  to  keep  a  regular, 
pacifick  free-schooly  for  every  ten  families  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  to  preserve  peace  throughout  the  world. 

If  the  rulers  of  nations,  instead  of  bestowing  their  prais- 
es on  this  desolating  spirit,  and  sacrificing  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  subjects  in  its  support,  would  employ 
their  influence  and  means  in  cultivating  the  arts,  the  prin* 
oiples,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  would  soon  exclaim,  "  behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is,  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unitj !'' 

What  mean  these  shoipry  and  these  noisy  signs 

Of  publickjoy,  my  senses  that  salute, 

That  bid  my  cares  disperse,  my  brows  be  smooth. 

And  all  my  soul  be  holiday  ?  What  means 

The  cannon's  roar,  that  tears  the  shattered  sky  ? 

The  jolly  peal,  the  meny  steeples  pour? 

At  dead  of  night  along  the  splendid  street. 

This  dazzling  luxury  of  festive  light 

From  every  window  flung — wherefore  thus  laughs. 

This  hour  of  gloom  ? 

Say,  hath  the  African  his  freedom  found  ? 

8pite  of  his  shade,  at  length  confes8*d  a  man, 

Nor  longer  crushed  liecause  he  is  not  white  ? 

This  were  a  Jubilee  for  heaven  to  share. 

But,  ah !  'tis  not, 
For  this  ambitious  night  afiects  the  day. 

Sing  lopean,  lopean  sing 

A  multitude  of  eyes  at  which  the  heart 
LookM  laughing  out  upon  the  day  are  clos' 
•  They  never  more  shall  look !  iHume,  illume 
The  glowing  streets !  nor  let  one  window  rob 
The  general  rapture  of  one  beam  it  owes  I 
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This  it  the  event> 
The  fair  eyent,  to  polish'd  bosoms  dear. 
In  polish'd  life  that  lights  this  blaze  of  jof. 
For  this,  the  canoon's  roaring  thumps  the  ear. 
For  this  their  merry  peal  the  steeples  poor. 
For  this  dun  night|  her  raven  hue  resigns. 
And  with  this  galaxy  of  tapers  starred 
Rivals  the  pomp  of  noon !  Hence  flows  the  joy 
That  calls  the  city  swarms  from  out  their  cells, 
Laughs  in  each  eye,  and  dances  in  each  heart. 
All  to  the  feast,  the  feast  of  blood  repair. 
The  high,  the  low,  old  men  and  prattling  babes, 
Toung  men  and  maidens,  all  to  grace  the  feast. 
Light  footed  trip, — the  feast,  the  feast  of  blood  ! 
Yes — glory,  glory,  glory,  is  the  word — 
See  how  it  glitters  all  along  the  street ! 

Mankind,  wild  race  I  say,  are  your  moons  to  blame 
That  this  demoniack,  worse  than  dogstar  madness! 
'Mong  all  your  nations  in  each  age  hath  foam'd  ? 

Fawcett. 


JNCRSaSE   OF   CRIMBS   AND   CONVICTS,     ACCQUNTED   VOR^ 

AND    A    REMEDY    PROPOSED. 

<*  The  New-York  State  Prison,  is  overflowing  with  convicts. 
The  present  number  is  722,  although  the  prison  was  calculated 
for  600.  The  inspectors  of  the  prison,  in  an  address  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New-Yorkt  after  stating  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  so  great  as  to  render  frequent  pardons  indUpmaabk^  request 
tlM  legblature  to  recommend  to  the  general  government,  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
at  or  near  Columbia  River,  or  at  Madison  Island,  to  which  con- 
▼ids  OMy  be  transported.    If  the  general  government  should 
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•bject  to  this  plan,  they  recomniend,  that  the  New-Tork  legisla* 
tore  establish  such  a  colony,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  state.^'-^Re- 
ewder.  No.  48.  Nov.  26,  1816. 

In  view  of  this  extraordinary  paragraph,  religbo  and 
humanity  unite  in  asking  the  following  questions: — 

First.  How  may  we  rationally  account  for  this  increase 
of  crimes,  and  of  convicts  ? 

Second.  What  opinion  should  we  entertain  of  the  pro- 
ject for  settling  a  colony,  by  the  transportation  of  criou- 
nals  ? 

Third.  What  course  can  be  adopted  better  than  the  one 
proposed  ? 

The  complaint  of  an  increase  of  crimes,  and  of  conTicts, 
is  not  confined  to  New- York  ;  it  is  so  general  in  our  coua 
try,  that  it  is  time  to  investigate  the  causes,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  apply  some  remedy. 

The  natural  increase  of  population  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  some  portion  of  the  evil.  The  influx  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  inured  to  crime,  during  the  wars  of  Europe, 
maj  account  for  a  still  greater  portion.  But  may  we  stop 
here  ?  No,  verily.  What  other  cause,  then,  may  be  assign- 
ed ?'  the  enormous  increase  of  crimes  and  convicts,  com- 
plained  of,  has  principally  occurred  within  four  years.— 
Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  within  Jive  years,  our  country 
has  expended  one  hundred,  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  in  supporting  *'  a  school  of  viCB.*^ 
Is  it  not  probable  that  this  expense,  considering  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  scholars  had  to  learn,  would  produco 
some  effects  ?  can  such  a  number  of  scholars,  as  were  edu- 
cated in  the  business  of  pillage  and  piracy,  robbery  and 
murder,  under  the  sanction  of  publick  authority,  be  let 
loose  upon  the  community  without  some  display  of  the 
proficiency  they  had  made  ?  what  better  is  to  be  expected 
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of  them,  when  deprived  of  the  pay  thej  had  been  accus'* 
tomed  (o  receive  for  such  business,  than  that  they  ahoald 
folloiv  their  trade  for  private  advantage  ?  by  auch  an  edu- 
cation^  the  habits  of  men  are  easily  formed  ;  but,  perhapa 
not  80  easily  relinquished.  Many  of  them  on  entering  the 
school,  might  be  struck  with  horrour  at  the  deeds  they  wit- 
nessed ;  but,  by  continuing  in  the  school,  those  deeds  be- 
came familiar  and  congenial  to  their  feelings  and  habits* 
Having  formed  habits  of  idleness  and  vice^  on  returning 
home,  many  of  them  would  feel  an  aversion  to  labour,  and 
would  prefer  their  more  recent  employment  for  obtaining  m 
subsistence. 

Many  of  the  scholars  had,  probably,  made  considerable 
advances  in  vice,  before  they  entered  the  publick  school ; 
and  such  of  these,  as  survived  the  war,  may  be  supposed 
(o  bave  become  adepts  in  the  arts  o(  mischief.  After  hav- 
ing been  disbanded,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  show  the 
community,  that  money  had  not  been  expended  on  them, 
for  schooling,  without  effect.  Others  were  young  when 
they  entered  the  school,  and  destitute  of  fixed  habits  of 
virtue;  they  would  readily  yield  to  the  instructions  to  be 
obtained  in  such  a  situation ;  and  soon  learn  to  practice 
the  vices,  which  they  were  taught  by  precept  and  example. 
Some,  who  had  formed  good  habits  before  they  entered  the 
school,  might  be  slow  to  adopt  the  vices  of  the  camp  ;  and 
m  few  might  hold  fast  their  integrity,  and  return  to  their 
friends  uncontaminated.  But  examples  of  this  class,  arc 
very  rare. 

Had  there,  then,  been  no  other  way  to  account  for  the 
increase  of  crimes  and  convicts,  but  that  of  the  "  school 
of  vice,^'  wc  might  have  rationally  accounted  for  the  whole. 
Had  all  the  scholars  lived  till  the  school  was  generally  dis- 
misted,  and  had  all  these  been  turned  out  of  employment 
at  once,  the  number  of  crimes  and  convicts  would,  proba- 
bly, have  filled  the  country  with  dismay,  from  Mississippi 
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y  Maine.  But  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  died,  while 
ibtaining  their  education,  and  many  are  still  retained  in  the 
school,  and  will  probably  end  their  days  in  that  situation. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  although  crimes  may 
be  more  frequent  in  our  cities,  than  they  were  during  the 
war,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  the 
United  States,  nor  that  there  is  now  a  greater  number  of 
men  who  deserve  to  be  confined  in  state  prisons.  To 
many,  perhaps,  the  "  school  of  vice,"  was  a  substitute  for 
a  state  prison ;  and  in  this  school,  they  could  commit  felo- 
nious deeds  of  the  deepest  dye,  with  impunity.  Pillage, 
piracy,  robbery  and  murder,  were  the  arts  which  they  were 
taught,  the  employments  which  were  assigned  them,  and 
the  deeds  for  which  they  were  paid  and  praised.*     It  will, 

*  Erasmus,  in  his  letter  on  war,  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Beitin 
says, — "  do  consider  a  moment,  by  whnt  sort  of  persons  it  is  ac- 
tually carried  into  execution; — by  a  herd  of  cut-throats,  debau- 
chees, gamesters,  profligate  wretches  from  the  stews,  the  meanest 
and  most  sordid  of  mankind,  hireling  man-killers,  to  whom  a  lit- 
tle pay  is  dearer  than  life.     Tliese  are  your  fine  fellows  in  war 
who  commit  the  same  villanies  with  reward  aqd  with  ghrg  ir 
the  field  of  battle,  which  in  society,  they  formerly  perpetrate 
at  the  peril  of  the  gallows. 

"  Besides  all  thb,  consider  what  crimes  are  committed  ond 
the  pretence  of  war,  while  the  voice  of  salutary  law  is  compell 
to  be  silent  amidst  the  din  of  arms :  what  plunder,  what  sac 
lege,  what  ravages,  what  other  indecent  transactions,  which  c 
not  for  shame  be  enumerated.     Such  a  taint  of  mens^  morals  c 
not  but  continue  its  influence  after  a  war  is  terminated."   "  Yl 
do  you  suppose  the  Turks  think,  when  they  hear  of  Cbrif 
kings  raging  against  each  other  with  all  the  madness  of  so  v 
devils  let  loose  ?** 

It  IS  presumed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  ErasD 
apply  his  description  of  "  fine-fellows  in  war"  to  all  who  fol 
that  dreadful  occupation ;  but  that  armies  in  general,  have 
in  a  considerable  measure  com}>08ed  of  such  men  as  he  desf 
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perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  gcholars  were  not  taught  or  al- 
lowed to  pillage,  rob,  and  murder  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  only  such  as  had  been  declared  enemies  by  the 
goYemment ;  and  that  such  acts,  when  committed  against  de- 
clared enemies,  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  com- 
mitted against  their  fellow  citizens.  Of  a  different  nature  ! 
— In  what  respect  ?  is  not  the  evil  to  the  sufferers  the 
name  in  both  cases  ?  is  not  the  temper  usually  displayed 
the  same  in  both  cases  ?  are  not  the  acts  in  both  cases  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  **  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  tliat 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  the  same  to  them  ?*' 

Alh  men  are  brethren,  and  they  are  bound  to  love  one 
another.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  government  on 
earth,  to  dissolve  the  relation  of  brethren,  or  to  absolve 
its  subjects  from  their  obligatiop  to  love  their  brethren  of 
another  tribe  or  state.  Nor  is  there  any  man,  of  common 
aeoie  and  serious  reflection,  who  can  regard  such  acts  of 
rapine,  revenge  and  violence,  as  the  proper  fruits  of  love. 
And  if  not,  what  better  excuse  can  be  made  for  them,  than 
the  deplorable  influence  of  custom,  by  which  men  are  led 
to  can  evil  good,  and  good  evil  ? 

How  great  a  number  of  the  convicts  were  educated  in 
llie  puUick  school,  I  know  not.  Many  who  were  thus  in- 
atmctedf  may  have  been  concerned  in  educating  others  for 
/itate  prisons.  But,  being  more  expert  in  mischief  than 
tbeir  pupils,  they  may  have  escaped,  while  their  inexpe- 
riepced  disciples  have  been  ensnared  and  taken. 
...Sbcimd.  Oar  next  inquiry  is,  what  views  should  we  en- 
tertain of  the  project  for  settling  a  colony  with  convicts  ? 
.-. Av  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  other  countries, 
ahonid  consider  what  has  been  its  effects.  From  some 
in  the  Philanthropist,  on  transporting  convicts  to 

iMh'and  eandour  will  never  deny.  Nor  will  they  deny,  that 
apdi  wteCches  have  often  been  eulogized  at  the  gaviours  and  the 
l^oiy  of  their  country. 
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Botany  Baj,  it  appears,  that  the  utility  of  the  project  is 
very  questionable  ;  that  it  is  far  from  operating  favourably, 
as  an  example  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  ;  that  it 
has  no  tendency  to  reform  the  convicts,  and  that  many  of 
them  return  to  Great  Britain,  ^'  two-fold  more  the  children 
of  hell,  than  before."  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  natural  to 
suppose,  that  a  colony  settled  with  such  beings,  would  be  a 
kind  of  hell  upon  earth,  and  as  little  adapted  to  reform  a 
convict,  as  the  more  popular  *^  school  of  vice." 

Should  a  colony  be  settled  by  such  men,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  what  great  obstacles  would  there  be 
in  the  way  of  their  escape  to  the  United  States,  or  to 
other  places,  where  they  would  be  equally  mischievous  ? 
and  what  an  influence  would  they  have  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  to  prepossess  th^  against  the  christian  religion ! 

Should  such  a  settlement  be  made  on  the  frontiers  of 
ffew-York,  what  security  would  their  be  that  the  exiles 
would  not  renew  their  depredations  on  society?  who  would 
be  willing  to  settle  on  the  adjacent  lands?  and  would  not 
such  a  colony  be  very  likely  to  occasion  hostilities  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  if  not  with  Oreat  Britain  ? 

If  these  convicts  are  to  exist  any  where  on  earth,  they 
should,  unquestionably,  be  placed  in  situations  which  are, 
at  once,  favourable  to  their  reformation,  and  to  the  safety 
of  society.  Regarding  them  as  brethren,  we  should  seek 
their  good.  Regarding  them  as  accountable  beings,  we 
should  seek  to  reform  and  save  them.  As  many  of  tfaeni 
have  beeyi  ruined  in  the  publick  **  school  of  vice/'  we 
should  regard  them  with  compassion. 

Moreover,  we  should  regard  as  brethren,  our  fellow  be- 
ings of  other  states  and  countries,  and  not  wantonly  cast 
on  them  a  brood  of  vipers  of  our  own  raising,  or  a  class  of 
beings  who  have,  at  great  expense,  been  trained  to  mischief 
tmpn^  ourselves.     If  a  parent,  by  mismanagement,  has  m^ 
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ined  his  children,  ii  it  benevolent  in  him  to  cut  the  bar- 
den  of  their  vices  on  other  people  ? 

Third.  What  possible  course  can  be  adopted  preferable 
to  that  of  transportation  or  banishment?  what  can  be  done 
with  convicts  when  the  state  prisons  are  full  ?  or  what  bet- 
ter method  than  exile,  can  be  proposed  to  prevent  the  m^ 
crease  of  crimi^s  and  convicts  ? 

The  state  prisons,  as  thej  are  now  conducted,  are  a  great 
improvement  in  the  police  of  our  countrj.  Bat  these  im- 
provements are,  probably,  capable  of  being  greatly  improv* 
ed,  and  of  being  much  better  adapted  to  the  reformation  of 
the  unhappy  tenants.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  study  of 
statesmen,  of  Philanthropists,  and  of  Christians,  to  devise 
ways  and  means,  adapted  to  reform  the  vicious.  If  more 
fluch  prisons  are  needful,  they  can  be  provided ;  and  proba- 
bly, more  should  be  provided.  For  crowding  convicts  to- 
gether in  large  numbers,  tends  to  prevent  rather  than  pro- 
mote reformation. 

It  is  not,  however,  compatible  with  my  present  object, 
nor  can  I  pretend  to  the  requisite  information,  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  what  may  and  ought  to  be  done,  for  the 
refornoation  of  such  criminals.  But  all  that  can  be  done, 
ufaould  be  done,  by  kind  treatment,  good  instruction,  and 
benevolent  example.  Harsh  and  haughty  treatment  of  con- 
victs, is  like  harsh  and  haughty  preaching  to  sinners  in 
general.  It  may,  for  a  time,  excite  terrour,  but  it  ulti- 
mately hardens  the  heart.  Convicts,  as  well  as  other  men, 
are  more  likely  to  be  drawn  than  driven  to  reformation. 

Transportation  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  number 
of  either  crimes  or  convicts.  Crimes  are  crimes,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  may  be  committed :  and  con- 
victs are  convicts,  after  transportation  as  well  as  before. 
If  thifl  mode  would  diminish  the  evils  among  ourselves,  it 
woold  be  by  multiplying  them  in  other  places.  But 
inethoda  may  be  adopted,  which  would  tend,  not  only  to 
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preirent  ao  increase  of  convicts,  but  to  diminish  the  present 
number.  Let  as  great  liberality  be  shown  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  for  the  support  of  schools  of  virtue 
and  peace,  as  thej  have  shown  in  supporting  schools  of 
vice  and  war,  and  they  will  soon  find  a  surprising  change 
in  the  state  of  pnblick  morals.  And  they  ought  certainly 
to  be  as  ready  to  pay  money  for  schools  of  reformation, 
as  for  schools  of  depravity. 

Men,  who  lost  their  morals  and  their  disposition  to  earn 
a  subsistence  in  useful  occupations,  by  being  sent  to  the 
<<  school  of  vice,"  have  as  strong  claims  on  the  govern- 
ment and  on  the  community,  as  those  who  became  cripples 
or  invalids.  Not,  indeed,  because  crime  and  decrepitude 
are  of  the  same  nature — for  they  are  not ;  but  because,  both 
the  convict  and  the  invalid  were  really  injured  by  being 
sent  to  such  a  school :  or  if  you  please  to  say,  that  the 
invalid  was  injured  in  the  service  of  his  counlry,  you  ma/ 
say  the  same  of  the  convict.  And  surely  it  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  more  serious  injury  for  a  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  than  to  be  deprived  of  a  sense 
of  moral  obligations,  or  of  regular  habits  of  industry. 

In  whatever  manner  a  man  has  been  really  injured  by 
the  measures  of  government,  he  has  a  claim  on  publick  com- 
passion. Let  then  a  suitable  portiuii  of  publick  property 
be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  providing,  in  the  best  man* 
oer,  for  the  reformation  of  convicts,  and  of  others,  who 
have  been  injured  in  the  "  school  of  vice."  Thus  the 
number  of  those  already  on  the  list  will  be  annually  de- 
creasing, by  death  or  reformation,  and  probably  by  both. 
The  property  thus  devoted,  if  judiciously  managed,  will 
operate  both  as  a  *<  sinking  fund^*  and  a  ^'  saving  (aitfc.'' 

But  a  still  greater  portion  of  property  should  be  devot- 
ed to  the  rising  generation,  in  training  them  up  in  habits 
of  virtue,  industry  and  peace,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
successors  to  the  present  class  of  convicts  and  ruined  men. 
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We  will  first  suppose  the  expense  and  waste  of  the 
late  war  to  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Now  let  it 
be  asked — Had  this  enormous  sum  been  judiciously  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  schools  of  virtue,  useful  know- 
ledge and  industry,  would  there  have  been  such  ground 
tor  the  present  complaints  of  an  increase  of  crimes  and 
convicts  ?  It  is  no  presumption  (o  say — there  would  not 

Let  it  be  further  supposed,  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  (he  late  war,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  three 
millions  of  children  and  young  people,  who  were,  capable 
of  profiting  in  schools  of  virtue  and  peace,  and  that 
these  were  divided  into  classes  of  thirty  scholars  each. 
This  would  have  made  a  hundred  thousand  schools ;  and 
the  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  have  paid  a  hundred 
thousand  histrudors  for  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  dollars  each  for  that  term  of  time,  or  $333| 
annually. 

This  compensation  would,  indeed,  have  been  small,  com- 
pared with  what  is  given  to  instructors  in  the  <<  school  of 
vice,"  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  would  have  been 
very  inadequate ;  but  on  an  average  through  the  United 
States  It  might  have  been  sufficient.  If  not,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  remedy  the  defect  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  instructors,  and  assigning  to  each  a  greater  number  of 
scholars. 

Had  a  plan  of  this  benevolent  character  been  adopted, 
instead  of  the  "  school  of  vice,"  what  a  favourable  influ- 
ence it  might  have  had  on  the  morals  of  our  country  !  Men 
are  as  capable  of  being  benefited  by  a  virtuous  education, 
aa  of  being  ruined  by  a  vicious  one.  The  present  depra- 
vity of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  is  more  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  neglect  of  virtuous  education,  and  the  influence  of 
MLDguinary  schools  and  customs,  than  to  any  other  causes 
whatever. 

It  may  be  said,  that  according  to  the  calculation  for  a 
hundred  thousand  schools  of  virtue,  the  hundred  millions 
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of  dollars  would  bare  been  expended  on  tbe  youtb,  ftnd 
nothing  left  to  provide  for  the  reformation  of  convicts. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied, — that  probably  the  expense 
and  waste  of  property  by  the  war,  was  enough -more  tbaa 
the  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  make  the  most  ample 
provision  for  convicts,  and  for  those  who  still  live  by  pil* 
lage,  piracy,  and  robbery.  But  if  not  enough^  you  may 
add  to  the  overplus  of  the  hundred  millions  in  the  late 
'  war,  what  has  since  been  expended  in  preparing  for  another* 
Then  you  will  probably  have  a  sum  sufficient  to  give 
every  convict  such  a  pension  that  he  can  afford  to  give  up 
bis  trade,  and  retire  from  business.  And  it  may  be  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  reader's  reflection,  whether  it  would  not  be 
as  rational,  as  christian,  and  as  well  for  the  country,  to 
expend  the  publick  revenue  in  hiring  thieves,  robbers  and 
pirates  to  renounce  their  employments,  as  in  preparing 
others  to  follow  their  dreadful  examples. 

Had  the  property  and  the  time  which  have  been  wasted 
in  Christendom  within  a  century,  for  the  support  of  san« 
guinary  customs  and  schools  of  depravity,  been  wisely 
appropriated  for  meliorating  the  condition,  and  improving 
the  character  of  the  human  family,  the  world  at  this  period 
might  have  been  a  paradise,  compared  with  its  present 
situation.  But,  while  the  rulers  of  Christendom  have 
pretended  to  favour  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion^ 
they  have  expended  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of  their 
subjects  in  supporting  schools  and  customs,  which  tended 
to  defeat  the  very  design  of  Christianity,  and  to  render 
abortive  every  effort  for  the  reformation  of  mankind.  Con- 
sidering the  immense  sums  which  have  been  expended  for 
schools  of  depravity,  and  how  popular  the  savage  exploifa 
of  war  have  been  ;  instead  of  having  any  reason  to  won- 
der that  there  are  so  many  thieves  and  robbers,  pirates 
and  murderers,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
number  is  not  greater  by  ten  to  one. 
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Shall  then  tlie  ruleri  of  Christian  nations  be  any  longer 
encouraged  in  supporting  a  custom  which  tends  to  fill  their 
respective  countries  with  crimes  and  maiefactorsi  and 
which  makes  such  a  wanton  and  immense  sacrifice  of  pro* 
pertjy  happiness  and  life  ?  Shall  not  all  who  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  Christians,  or  as  men  of  virtue  and  humanity^ 
cordially  unite,  to  encourage  rulers,  to  abolish  the  ''  school 
of  vice,"  and  to  make  a  fair  experiment  of  the  power,  the 
tendency,  and  the  value  of  Christian  education  ? 

It  not  only  may  be  expected,  but,  in  fact,  it  is  expected, 
that  the  habits  and  characters  of  men  will  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  influenced  and  formed  by  their  education,  their  pur* 
•uits,  and  their  mode  of  obtaining  a  subsistence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  mild,  benign,  and  for- 
bearing virtues  of  the  gospel,  in  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  hostile  camps,  or  in  ships  of  war ;  nor  do 
we  expect  \o  see  the  ferocious,  revengeful  and  blood-thirsty 
ambition  of  the  warriour,  in  (hose  who  have  been  educated 
as  Quakers  or  Moravians.  There  may  be  exceptions,  in 
both  cases,  but  they  are  exceptions  io  a  general  rule — and 
so  uncommon,  that  they  excite  wonder  when  they  occur. 
Iiet  a  pacifick  education  become  popular,  thorough  and 
nniversal,  and  the  nations  will  learn  war  no  more.  When 
ffae  fountain  is  dried  up,  the  streams  will  cease  to  flow ; 
when  governments  shall  have  done  authorizing  rapine  and 
murder  by  their  own  laws  and  examples,  crimes  will  be 
lent  frequent,  and  convicts  less  numerous."*^ 

*  Sinee  this  article  was  prepared  for  the  press,  I  have  seen, 
IB  a  newipaper,  an  account  of  a  discussion  in  a  Legislature,  ia 
which  one  of  the  parties  imputed  the  increase  of  crimes  and 
eoDvicts  to  the  exbtence  of  Penitentiaries  or  state  prisons. 
The  pnblick  will  now  judge,  which  of  the  modes  of  accountinf; 
Itar  thcM  evils  is  the  most  rational. 
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CAUSES  OF  WAR,  BT  ERA8HV8. 

"  It  is  a  truth  to  be  lamented,  rather  than  denied,  that  if  aiijr 
one  examines  the  matter  carefullj  and  faithfully,  he  will  find 
almost  all  the  tv  ars  of  Christians  to  have  originated  either  in  filfy 
or  in  wickedness, 

''First  in  folly;  as  for  instance,  young  men,  bom  to  ruICi 
totally  unacquainted  with  themselves  and  the  world  about  them* 
have  been  inflamed,  with  the  love  of  martial  glory,  by  the  bad 
examples  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  silly  stories  of  heroes,  as 
they  are  called,  in  which  foolish  writers  have  trumpeted  the  fame 
of  foolish  princes.  Our  Iliad,  or  hutory  of  war,  like  Homei^ 
Iliad,  contains,  as  Horace  says,  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  wrath 
of  silly  kings,  and  of  people  as  silly  as  they. 

''Next,  as  I  said,  our  wars  arise  from  wickeAuss.  There  an 
kings  who  go  to  war  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  they  may 
with  greater  ease  establish  despotick  authority  over  their  owa 
lulfjects  at  home.  For  in  a  time  of  peace,  the  power  of  parlia- 
ments, the  dignity  of  magistrates,  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  are  great 
impediments  to  a  prince  who  wishes  to  exercise  arbitraiy  power.* 
But  when  once  a  war  is  undertaken,  the  chief  management 
devolves  to  a  few,  who  call  themselves  minbters  of  executive 
government;  and  who,  for  the  general  safety,  assume  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  every  thing  according  to  their  own  humour, 
demanding  unlimited  confidence  from  the  people,  and  the  pio- 
foundest  secrecy.  These  persons,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  who 
are  the  prince's  favourites,  are  all  exalted  to  places  of  honour 
and  profit;  and  those  whom  the  prince  dislikes  are  tranedoff 
and  neglected,  as  forming  a  dangerous  opposition. 

**  Now  is  the  time  for  raising  as  much  money  as  their  hearts 
can  wish.  In  short,  now  is  the  time  when  they  feel,  that  they 
are  monarehs  not  in  name  only,  but  in  veiy  deed  and  truth, 
mumarcks  wkh  a  vengeance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  play 
into  one  another's  hands^  till  they  have  eaten  np  the  people,  not 
and  branch." 
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Such  views  of  the  causes  of  war,  were  writlen  by  Eras- 
mus, about  three  hundred  years  ago.  Had  he  lived  from 
that  day  to  this,  he  would  probably  have  seen  no  reason  for 
altering  his  opinion.  Is  it  not  then  desirable,  that  people, 
in  general,  should  be  better  informed  on  this  subject ;  that 
fhey  should  understand  the  nature  of  these  moral  voice' 
notSf  and  the  true  causes  of  their  frequent  eruptions,  that 
the  proper  remedies  may  be  applied. 

Let  writers  cease  to  trumpet  the  praises  of  '^  foolish 
princes''  and  vicked  men,  who  have  sacrificed  the  blood 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow  beings  on  the  altars  of 
their  ungodly  ambition ;  or,  rather,  let  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  such  inhuman  monsters,  be  exhibited  in  its  true 
light,  then  few  will  be  disposed  to  follow  their  destructive 
examples. 

But  as  long  as  writers  shall  be  so  '<  foolish''  as  to  ap- 
plaud men  tor  mischief,  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so ; 
as  long  as  they  can  glory  in  the  sanguinary  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  and  rehearse,  with  delight,  the  worse  than  "silly 
stories  of  heroes,"  as  the  most  abandoned  murderers  are 
often  called !  so  long  we  may  expect  that  the  earth  will  be 
filled  with  violence  and  war,  and  that  Christian  nations  will 
have  *^  blood  to  drink,"  as  a  recompense  for  their  folly  in 
praising  the  destroyers  of  mankind. 


▲PPLI€4TIOir  or  MR.  WILLIAM  PITT's  ANSWER  TO  THE 
PROPOSITION  FOB  A  GRADUAL  ABOLITION  OF  THB 
ai.ATB-TBADB. 

Iw  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  British  House  of 
GoouDonSy  on  the  motion  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  a 
pnpositioB  was  made  for  a  ** gradual  abolition.^*    In  sup- 
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port  of  this  propoflition,  various  arguments  were  advanced 
by  gentlemen  who  admitted  the  trade  to  be  a  moral  eviL 

"  Mr.  Pitt  rejoiced  that  the  debate  had  taken  a  turn  which 

contracted  the  question  into  narrow  limits.  The  matter  then  in 

dispute  was  merely  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  abolition  should 
take  place." 

He  reasoned  thus  :-^ 

*'  Why  ou^ht  it  to  t>e  abolished  at  all  ?  Because  it  is  an  incu- 
rable injustice — a  moral  evil.  How  much  stronger,  then,  is  the 
argument  for  immediate,  than  gradual,  abolition !  If,  on  the  ground 
of  a  moral  evil,  it  is  to  be  abolished  at  last,  why  ought  it  not 
now  ?  Why  is  ii\juslice  to  be  suffered  to  remain  for  a  single 
hour  r 

*'  I  will  now  notice  the  objection,  that  other  nations  would  not 
give  up  the  slave-trade  if  we  were  to  renounce  it.  If  the  trade 
is  stiiined  but  by  a  thousandth  part  of  the  criminality  charged 
upon  it,  the  House  ought  immediately  to  vote  its  abolition. 
This  miserable  argument,  if  persevered  in,  would  be  an  eternal 
bar  to  the  annihilation  of  the  evil.  How  is  it  ever  to  be  eradir 
cated,  if  every  nation  is  thus  prudentialiy  to  wait  till  the  conenr* 
rence  of  all  the  world  shall  be  obtained  ? 

'*  How  much  more  justly  will  other  nations  say,  Great-Britain, 
free  as  she  is,  just  and  honourable  as  she  is,  not  only  has  not 
abolished,  but  has  refused  to  al)olish  the  slave-trade.  She  has 
investijrated  it  well.  Her  Senate  has  deliberated  upon  it.  It  ii 
plain,  then,  that  she  sees  no  evil  in  it.  With  this  argument  we 
should  furnish  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  we  were  again  to 
refuse  to  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  traffick. 

** Already  we  have  suffered  one  year  to  pass  away;  and  now. 
when  the  question  is  renewed,  not  only  has  this  wretched  argu- 
ment been  revived,  but  a  proposition  is  made  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  trad^.  I  know,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  reforming 
long  established  abuses ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  by  proposing 
some  other  period  than  the  present,  by  prescribing  some  condi- 
tion, by  waiting  for  some  contingency,  perhaps,  till  we  have 
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obtained  the  conearrence  of  Europe — a  concnnence  which,  I 
believe,  never  yet  took  place  at  the  eommencenieni  of  any 
one  improvement  in  policy  or  morals.  I  fear  that  this  most 
enormous  evil  will  never  be  redressed.  Is  it  not  fully  to  wait 
for  the  stream  (o  run  down  before  we  cross  the  bed  of  its  chanr 
net  ?  Alas !  we  might  wait  for  ever.  The  river  will  still  flow 
on.  We  shall  be  no  nearer  the  object  we  have  in  view,  so 
long  as  the  step,  which  alone  can  bring  us  to  it,  is  not  taken.'' 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Pitt  against  the  plan  for 
a  **  gradual  abolition''  of  the  slave-trade.  Let  it  then  be 
applied  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  war. 

Is  not  war  as  clearly  a  ^*  moral  evil"  as  the  slave  trade  ? 
Can  it  exist  but  by  injustice,  wickedness  and  mnrder? 
If  not,  why  should  it  be  tolerated  for  a  single  day  ?  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  imme- 
diate destruction  of  a  monster,  which  has  its  very  existence 
in  sin,  and  which  lives  on  human  sacrifices  ? 

Governments,  in  deah'ng  with  pirates,  robbers,  and  incen* 
diaries,  never  think  of  proposing  to  these  cnlprita  ^  gradual 
abolition  of  their  abominable  trades.  Nor  should  rulers 
be  less  prompt  in  abolishing  their  own  vicious  customs, 
than  they  wish  subjects  to  be  in  abolishing  theirs.  To 
propose  a  '^  gradual  abolition"  of  war,  would  be  as  absurd, 
or  indeed  the  same  thing,  as  to  propose  a  gradual  abolition 
of  injustice,  piracy,  rapine,  and  human  butchery. 

The  great  objection  against  an  immediate  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  was,  that  other  nations  would  not  give  it  up  if 
Great  Britain  ^*  should  renounce  it."  A  similar  objection 
is  now  made  against  the  abolition  of  war.  But  why  may 
BOt  a  gang  of  thieves  or  robbers  make  the  same  plea,  and 
refuse  to  give  up  their  disgraceful  occupation  till  all  of  the 
same  trade  shall  be  agreed  for  its  abolition  ? 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  Great  Britain  did 
abolish  the  slave-trade,  before  it  was  known  that  any 
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•ther  natioD  of  Europe  would  follow  the  example.  What 
have  been  the  consequences  ?  One  government  after  ano^ 
ther  has  had  its  eyes  opened,  and  given  up  the  trade  ;  and 
there  is  now  a  great  probability  that  every  government  in 
Europe  will  soon  set  its  face  against  this  evil.  Had  our 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  done  no  more  than 
to  decree  a  '^gradual  abolition;"  it  is  probable  that  the 
slave-trade,  with  all  its  horrours,  would  have  been  popular 
at  the  present  time. 

Such  is  the  natural  course  of  events.  As  soon  as  we 
can  be  certain  that  one  nation  has  fully  determined  to 
abolish  war ;  we  may  be  sure  that  others  will  follow  the 
example.  Let  those  who  formed  the  ^^  Holy  League," 
but  adhere  to  its  principles,  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
will  abandon  the  savage  custom. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF   THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PSACB  80CIBTT. 

All  human  institutions  are  stamped  with  imperfection ;  and 
the  beat  of  them  are  capable  of  being  improved  by  time  and  expe- 
rience. Considering  the  circamstances  under  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Peace  Society  originated,  the  smallness  of  its  funds,  and 
the  powerful  preposacssions  it  had  to  encounter,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  first  Re[M)rt  of  its  officers,  would  contain  a 
list  of  facts  either  very  numerous,  splendid,  or  interesting.  8ocli 
an  instilution,  like  a  child  in  its  infancy,  requires  time  to  grow 
up  and  come  to  maturity.  Its  first  efforts  will  naturally  be  fee- 
ble, and  often  display  the  want  of  that  wisdom  which  experi- 
ence alone  can  give. 

Some  inconvenience  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  want 
of  a  matured  system  of  operation ;  and  a  consequent  delay  of 
distributing  publications  according  to  the  directions  of  the  board. 

Excepting  the  Circular  Letter,  the  distribution  of  pamphlets 
was  of  a  date  so  recent,  that  little  information  of  their  effect 
could  l>e  expected  at  this  time.  Still,  something  has  been 
done  in  the  course  of  the  year;  some  im(>ression  has  been 
made,  and  effects  produced  ;  and  some  information  has  been  re- 
ceived favourable  to  the  ejects  of  the  society. 
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Two  thooBand  and  five  hundred  copiet  oC  a  Circular  Lelter 
irere  printed,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  distributed 
in  (be  United  States.  Some  copies  have  been  sent  to  Europe, 
and  some  to  the  neighbouring  British  Provinces. 

An  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Sermon  on  War,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Channing,  has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
society. 

In  refuodiog  the  half  of  the  annual  subscription,  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  committee  to  furnish  each  member  with  two  copies  of 
the  Sermon  on  War,  one  copy  of  a  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom 
of  War,  and  three  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  including 
what  had  been  received  by  many  of  the  members,  of  No.  4. 
The  six  pamphlets,  at  the  wholesale  price,  amounted,  precisely, 
to  the  half  dollar  to  be  refunded. 

In  compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  board,  the  committee  have 
sent  to  the  several  Colleges  in  New-England,  thirty-eight  com- 
plete sets  of  all  the  publications,  which  have  been  circulated  by 
the  society,  namely,  the  Circular  Letter,  the  Solemn  Review, 
six  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  and  the  Sermon  on  War. 
One  set  was  assigned  to  each  College  Library,  aod  one  to  each 
literary  society  in  the  several  Colleges,  **  known  to  have  a  Li- 
brary." 

A  set  of  all  the  publications,  except  the  Circular  Letter,  has 
been  presented  to  several  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  to  tlie 
funds  of  the  society,  without  becoming  members ;  but  they  are 
gentlemen  whom  the  society  would  gladly  acknowledge  as  mem* 
bers,  should  it  be  their  pleasure  to  give  their  names  for  that 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  done  by  distributing  the  Sermon 
cm  War,  gratuitously,  some  copies  of  the  Solemn  Review,  and 
of  tiie  Friend  of  Peace  have  been  sent  to  members,  as  a][!:ents ; 
and  a  few  to  gentlemen  of  reputation  and  iufluence,  in  distant 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  additional  subscribers,  and 
exciting  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  following  is  intended  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  dis- 
tributions which  have  been  made,  including  the  distribution  to 
Ibe  members  of  the  society  : 

Of  the  Circular  Letter, 22GO 

— —  Solemn  Review, 232 

different  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,    -    -    925 
Sermon  on  War, 1403 

In  all,    4820 
There  b  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

Of  the  Circular  Letter, 240 

— —  Sermon  on  War, 590 
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The  copies  sent  to  agents  for  procuring  subscriberfl,  irtll, 
doubtless,  be  returned,  or,  instead  of  I  hem,  the  names  of  subscri- 
bers to  the  society.  Several  names  have  already  been  re]K>rted9 
nvhich  were  procured  by  copies  thus  distributed. 

That  impressions  have  been  made,  and  effects  produced, 
favourable  to  the  oLijects  of  the  society,  may  appear  from  tba 
following  facts: — 

The  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Mlnisten 
have,  by  vote,  and  by  an  interesting  address  to  the  publick,  ap- 
prove<i  the  object  of  the  society,  and  recommended,  "  that  the 
members  of  this  Convention  become  members  of  the  society ; 
and  that  they  severally  use  their  influence  to  induce  others  to 
become  members,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  Ausiliaij 
Peace  Societies  in  their  respective  vicinities." 

The  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  Proper,  in  a  Pasto- 
ral Address  to  the  churches,  have  spoken  of  Peace  Societies, 
in  language  sufficiently  respectful.  These  arc  the  words  of  the 
Address : — ''  Should  Peace  Societies  tic  extended,  they  will  be 
handmaids,  or  rather  guardian  angels,  to  other  benevolent  io- 
Btitutions.  No  means  seems  so  likely  to  produce  universal 
peace,  as  the  influence  of  such  societies.'^ 

The  united  testimony  of  two  such  respectable  bodies  of  the 
Ministers  of  religion,  communicated  to  the  churches,  must  natu- 
rally make  a  powerful  impression  and  lead  many  to  reflect 

Since  the  formation  of  the  society,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thiKy  respectable  memt>ers  have  been  added.  The  present 
number  of  members,  already  reported,  is  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-three, of  which  more  than  fifty  are  ministers  of  religion ;  and 
a  considerable  number  are  Laymen  of  high  standing,  and  who 
would  lie  an  honour  to  any  society. 

Had  no  other  facts  come  to  our  knowledge,  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  might  well  encourage  the  heart  of  every  ftiend 
or  peace.  But  information  has  been  received  from  dilTereot  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign  countries,  which 
affords  still  further  ground  for  rejoicing  in  hope.  For  it  clearly 
appears,  that  the  wonder-working  God  has  tieen  exciting  hht 
children,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  reflect  on  the  barba- 
rous and  antichristian  character  of  war,  and  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  abolition  of  this  tremendous  scourge  of  man. 

Information  has  been  received,  that  the  Peace  Society  in 
New- York  is  in  a  growing  state  ;  that  a  Peace  Society  has  been 
formed  in  Ohio ;  and  that  the  principles  of  peace  are  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Nor  is  it  in  America  alone  that  the  God  of  peace  has  been 
opening  the  eyes  of  his  children,  on  this  interesting  subject. 
Even   prior  to  the  formation  of  our  society,  he  had  shown  that 
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the  hearts  of  kingi  and  emperoura  inrcre  ia  his  hand,  by  excit- 
ing three  powerful  sovereigns  to  unite  in  a  holy  league.  Four 
other  powers  have  since  been  added,  and  now,  seven  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  hare  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  cove- 
nant, to  make  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  their  guide,  both  In 
governing  their  respective  subjects,  and  in  their  treatment  of 
each  other.  And  the  preservation  of  peace  is  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  alliance. 

In  Great  Britain,  also,  the  eyes  of  many  have  been  opened. 
A  society  for  the  abolition  of  war  has  been  founded ;  and  the 
subject  of  war  has  been  discussed  with  great  freedom  and  ability. 

It  has  also  been  recently  announced,  that  the  Prince  Regent 
has  signified  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  although  the  form  of  the 
British  constitution  prevents  liis  signing  the  treaty,  called  the 
Holy  League,  yet  they  '^  have  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
principles  they  expressed,  and  in  the  declaration  they  have 
made." 

Admitting  the  possibility,  and  even  the  probability,  that  tlie 
alliance  for  the  preservation  of  peace  will  be  violated,  and  that 
there  will  again  he  wars  in  Europe  prior  to  (he  happy  day,  when 
the  nationo  shall  learn  war  no  more, — still  the  Holy  Lrii£[ue 
n\»y  be  of  vast  advantage.  It  is  calculated  to  call  the  attention 
of  ;ieopIe,  of  all  classes,  to  the  destructive  character  of  war.  It 
opens  n  door  for  a  free  discussion  of  its  nature  and  principles, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Of  course,  the  number  of  the 
friends  of  peace  will  be  continually  increasing,  till  their  combin- 
ed influence  shall  put  an  end  to  the  game  of  blood. 

Intelligence  of  all  the  foregoing  facts  has  been  received  since 
the  origin  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society ;  and  there  are 
still  other  facts  which  demand  our  notice.  In  Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island,  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  the 
leading  characters  in  the  Society  of  Friends  have  displayed  a 
benevolent  and  persevering  spirit,  by  circulating,  extensively, 
publications  in  favour  of  peace,  without  any  partial  reganl  to 
Ibe  denomination  from  which  they  originated.  They  rejoice 
in  the  existence  of  Peace  Societies  among  Christians  of  other 
denonoinations  ;  and  they  have  both  the  ability  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  afibnl  im}K)rtant  aid« 

it  should  be  added,  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  benevolent  institutions  have  been  founded, 
of  various  names,  and  for  various  purposes.  Each  of  which 
any  be  regartletl  as  an  auxiliary  to  Peace  Societies,  and  Peace 
Societies  as  auxiliaries  to  each  of  them. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  what  institution  was  ever  founded  for 
a  nobler  object,  than  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  preservation 
of  peace?  IfbydifTusing  the  peaceful  principles  and  spirit  of  ih« 
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gospel  we  effect  the  abolition  of  war,  we  abolish  the  '*  aehool  of 
vice**  and  depravity,  and  establish  in  its  room  the  school  of 
Christian  virtue  and  benevolence ;  we  dry  up  the  sources  of  de- 
solating ambition,  and  open  a  new  channel  for  the  display  of 
heroism,  and  the  attainment  of  glory  ;  nay,  we  obstruct  the  road 
to  perdition,  and  lay  open  and  illuminate  the   path  of  life. 

We  may  further  ask,  \>hat  iostitution,  which  had  the  custom 
of  ages,  the  habits  of  education,  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring,  and 
the  prejudices  of  a  world  to  encounter,  was  ever  blessed  with 
brighter  prospect?  of  success,  at  its  first  anniversary,  than  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society?  When  this  society  was  formedi 
with  what  a  gloom  was  it  surrounded !  except  when  it  looked 
up  to  the  Faiher  of  iijrbts,  or  into  the  gospel  df  his  Son.  Those 
who  first  conversed  on  the  subject,  hardly  knew  whom  it  would 
be  proper  to  consult,  or  where  to  louk  fur  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  to  be  called  a  .socirti/.  Not  a  syllable  had  reached  our 
country  respecting  the  ])acifick  League  of  the  three  sovereigns; 
and  notliing,  perhaps,  was  more  remote  from  expectation  than 
such  a  phenomenon.  It  was,  indeed,  a  formidable  objection  in  the 
minds  of  many  (Against  joining  the  society,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  known  to  exist  in  Europe.  But  now  this  objection  is 
obviated ;  the  gloom  which  accom|)anieil  the  dawn  is  dispelled, 
and  the  Sun  of  Peace  is  above  the  horizon.  It  may  be  occa- 
sionally eclipsed,  or  its  light  may  be  partially  obstructed  by  in- 
tervening clouds  ;  yet  it  will  pursue  its  course,  till  it  shall  shine 
with  meridian  splendour. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  which  demands  our  gratitude,  that  notwith- 
standing the  general  prepossession,  that  wars  are  as  inevitable  ai 
earthquakes  and  tempests,  and  that  an  efibrt  to  atK>1ish  them 
would  be  both  useless  and  dangerous,  and  little  less  than  fighting 
against  the  Almighty ;  yet  these  prepossessions  have  been  gradu- 
ally sul)siding,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  suffered  to  display 
'  themselves  in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  society.  Some  tilings 
have  indeed  been  written,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society,  but  much  less  than  might  naturally  have 
been  anticipated,  and  probably  very  little,  compared  with  what 
would  have  appeared,  had  the  writers  been  met  with  intemperate 
replies. 

The  friends  of  peace  have  no  need  to  adopt  a  course  of  angry 
altercation  in  defence  of  their  principles.  Candid  appeals  to 
the  understanding,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  are  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace.  Strong  prepossei- 
sions  are  not  to  be  instantaneously  removed ;  nor  by  other  than 
friendly  and  peaceable  means.  Harshness  and  asperity  are  much 
more  likely  to  fix  and  increase  prejudices,  than  to  eradicate 
them.  Besides,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  peace,  it  would  l>e  very 
indecorous  and  inconsistent  to  indulge  any  other  than  a  pacifick 


spirit.     Soft  words  turn  away  wrath  ;  they  also  open  the  cari» 
and  conciliate  the  afiectioiis  oF  reasonable  and  reflecting  men. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  tJie  honour  of  (hose  of  uur  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  doubted  the  utilKv  of  Peace  Societies,  that 
they  have  so  generally  adopted  the  principle  of  Gumallel,  and 
let  us  aloncy  till  it  should  appear  whether  this  counsel  and  this 
work  were  of  men,  or  of  God.  And  we  may  devoutly  hope 
that  they  will  not  much  lons;er  be  kept  in  suspense,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  importance  to  themselves,  to  us,  and  to  the  world. 

(Christians  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  commemorating,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  birth  of  the  PaiNtt;  of  Pkace.  It 
is  now  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen  years  since  the  nntht-ni  of 
Angels  was  lieard  by  the  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem — '"Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace ;  gond  will  towards 
men.^*  It  was  at  this  season  of  the  last  year,  that  the  Emperour 
Alexander  |iroclaimed,  in  Russia,  the  pacifick  Alliance.  In  the 
same  month,  the  Peace  Society  was  formed  in  Ohio.  At  this  sea- 
son  of  the  last  ^^^ar,  the  Masisachusetts  Peace  So(*/iet}'  had  its 
origin.  The  a\owcd  object  in  all  these  recent  institutions,  is,  to 
carry  into  eiVect  t!ie  i^rand  and  lienignant  pur[)ose  of  God,  in 
sending  his  Son  \V6  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Thus  said  the  benevolent  Messiah — *'  The  Son  of  man  came 
not  io  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."'  iiis  doctrines, 
his  precepts,  his  prohibitions,  his  examples,  and  his  prayers,  were 
all  adapted  io  such  a  heavenly  pnrpn-ir.  In  subserviency  to 
this  purpose,  our  society  was  formed.  To  this  end  all  its  ojie- 
rations  should  be  directed.  And  what  can  be  more  animating 
than  tiie  thought  of  being  workers  top'tlicr  with  God,  for  the 
redemption  of  our  race,  from  the  oppressions,  the  crinirs,  and 
the  miseries  of  war ;  and  for  the  establislnnent  of  peace  and 
good  will  in  a  world  of  intelligent  beings  for  whom  the  Saviour 
died,  and  who  have  for  ages  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying  one 
another,  and  of  glorying  in  their  shame. 

From  divine  prophesies,  and  from  what  God  has  already  done, 
we  may  derive  hope  and  animation.  But  let  us  never  indulge 
the  thought,  that  those  predictions  which  involve  the  agency  of 
men,  will  he  accomplished  without  that  agency.  Having  put 
oar  hands  to  the  plough,  let  us  never  look  back.  Having  en- 
Ibted  as  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  let  us  quit  ourselves 
Bke  men.  With  our  minds  deeply  impressed  with  the  blotaly 
and  revengeful  character  of  war,  and  its  contrariety  to  the 
qilrit  of  our  religion,  let  us  resolve,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  "Never,  never  will  we  desist,  till  we  have  \.iped 
/    away  this  scandal  from  the  Christian  name.''* 

*  Oa  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  letter   was    received  from 
the  Him.  Samuel  Freeman,  of  Portland,  announcing  the  pleasing  iiitcl- 
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The  fint  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alassachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Boston,  at  the  Chauncey  Place,  December  26, 
1816;  and  the  above  Keport  ivas  read,  accepted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

OFFICERS   ELECTED   FOR   THE   ENSUING   TEAR. 

His  Hon.  Wm.  Phillips,  President. 

Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Vice-President 

Elisha  Ticknor,  Esq.  Treasurer:  ^ 

Rev.  T.  M.  Harris,  D.D.  Recording  Secretary. 

Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  Corrcspone^  Secretary. 

Trustees. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp, 

Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.  John  Kenrick,  Esq. 

Professor  Levi  Hedge,  William  Wells,  Esq. 


OFFICERS  APPOINTED  BY  THE  BOARD  FOR  1817. 

Counsellors  cf  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  1).  1).  Rev.  Joseph  M'Kean,  L.L.  D« 

Rev.  Jonathan  Homer,  Rev.  W.  £.  Channing. 

Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D. 

Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  N.  Worcester,  Rev.  John  Pierce, 

Rev.  J.  Foster,  D.  D.  Hon.  Samuel  Haven, 

Rev.  Ezra  Ripley,  1).  D.  John  Tappan,  Esq. 
Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  D.  D. 

ligence,  that  printed  Propotsals  for  a  Peace  Society,  in  Comberlaad 
County,  were  in  circulation,  and  that  several  Ministers  of  religioB* 
and  other  respectable  characters  had  already  given  their  namei. 

A  letter  has,  also,  been  recently  received  from  England,  dated  the 
4th  Oct.  1816,  announcing,  that  two  Peace  Societies  had  been  formed 
in  London ;  that  threb  editions  of  the  **  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War,*'  had  already  been  published ;  that  application  bad 
then  been  made  for  a  fourth ;  that  various  other  pamphlets  oo  the 
subject,  were  in  circulation;  some  new  ones  about  to  be  printed; 
and  that  (considerable  attention  had  been  excited  among  Christians 
of  different  denominations. 
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HBMBERS  OV  THC  If  ASIAGHDSCTTS  PEACE  SOCIBTT  AEEAHttUI  ACCORDIffO 

TO  THE   NUMBER    IV   BACH   TOWN. 


Bostonr-^5, 
Anderson,  John 
Biogham,  Caleb 
Baker,  Joseph 
Burdit,  J.  W. 
Boynton,  Amos 
Blancbard,  J.  P. 
Billiard,  Charles 
Cbanuing,  W.  £.  Rev. 
Cummings,  Jacob  A. 
Cleaveland,  Charles 
IHwes,  Thomas,  Hon. 
Drew,  John 
Davis,  John*  Hon. 
Dearborn,  Benjamin,  Esq. 
Eliot,  John 

Freeman,  James,  Rev.  D.  D. 
Froth ingham,  N.  L.  Rev. 
Orcw,  John 
Iliuitiogton,  J.  Rev. 
Homes.  Henry 
Homer,  G.  J. 
Hill,  Henry,  Esq. 
Hale,  David 
Lowell,  C.  Rev. 
Morrill,  James,  Deacon 
May,  Samuel,  Deacon 
May,  Joseph,  Colonel 
Parker,  Isaac,  Hon. 
Parkman,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Plarkman,  F.  Rev. 
Pardons,  William,  Esq. 
Phillips,  W.  Lt.  Governour 
Fanl,  Thomas,  Rev. 
Hand,  Isaac,  Dr. 
Russell,  N.  P. 
Rich,  Benjamin 
Ropes,  William 
SDwrp.  Daniel,  Rev. 
Smith,  Isaac  Rev. 
Sdisbnry,  Samuel,  jun. 
Bewail,  Joseph,  Esq. 
TIduior,  E.  Esq. 
IVppan,  John,  Esq. 
T^ipui.  Lewis 
Iwkerman,  Edward,  jun. 
ThMher,  Peter  O.  E$q. 


Thacher,  S.  C.  Rev. 
Thomas,  Isaiah,  jun. 
Vose,  Thomas 
Ware,  Henry,  Rev. 
Wells,  William,  Esq. 
Wallcut,  Thomas 
White,  James 
Webster,  Redford,  Esq. 
Walley,  S.  H.  Deacon 

ComMd^e— 18. 
Gannett,  Caleb,  Esq. 
Gannett,  T.  R.  Rev. 
Cutler,  Samuel 
Davenport,  Rufus 
Fisk,  William 
Hedge,  Levi,  Professor 
Hilliard,  W.  Esq. 
Holmes,  Abiel,  Rev.  D.  D. 
Hemmenway,  Rufus 
Hayden,  John 

Kirkland,  J.  T.  Rev.  President 
M*Kcan,  Joseph,  Rev.  Professor 
Messenger,  Henry 
Undcrivood,  Jonas 
Ware,  Henry,  Rev.  Professor 
Walton,  John 
Wheeler,  John 
Williams,  John,  Di*. 

£>a(«m— 16. 
Abbot,  J.  E.  Rev. 
Bollcs,  Lucius,  Rev. 
Chandler,  Abiel 
Dabney,  John,  Esq. 
Dabney,  E.  G. 
Emerson,  Brown,  Rev. 
Gibbs,  William 
Gibbs,  J.  W. 
Jenks,  John 
Kimball,  Eliphalet 
King,  James 
lidwrence,  T.  B. 
Prince,  J.  Rev.  D.  D. 
Tucker,  Ichabod 
Worcester,  S.  Rev.  D.  D. 
Worcester,  J.  E. 


3» 


Brighton — U. 
Brooks,  Saiiiiiel, 
Baldi^in,  Thadtleus 
Dana,  Stoplicii.  Ksq. 
Foster,  John  Ucv.  D.  D. 
Hoi  ton,  B(*n|amin,  Major 
Hcrrit'k.  John 
Kiiapp.  Jacob  IV. 
Lyniau,  Asa,  Kev. 
Mooi'c.  Krancis,  Dr. 
Parsons,  Gorhain.  IC«q. 
Poincroy.  Samuel,  Esq. 
Parkinan,  John 
Twiuv,  Amos,  Deacon 
Worcester,  N.  Rcy. 

/ra.'er/on'«— 12. 
Bifrelow,  Tyh'r,  Esq. 
Bcmis,  Naihaniel 
Boinis,  Natiiantel,  Esq. 
Brmi>i,  Sclh 
D- mis.  liiiko 
(•(.ipp,  Anron 
C(KiIifl;ir,  Moses,  Esq. 
Eliot,U.  K.  lirv. 
Hunt,  Samuel* 
Hunnewell.  Walter,  Dr. 
Pat  tea,  Isaac 
Whitney,  Nathaniel.  i\. 

W^V/J— II. 
Abbot,  A  bid.  Hev. 
C  oliiian,  Benjamin 
Dole,  .Mo«es 
Hale,  Daniel,  E&q. 
Ijee,  John 

Parsons.  Klwn.  Ksq. 
Parish,  E.  Iter.  D.  D. 
Prarley,  Jacob 
Parker,  Edirin 
Perkins,  Elienezer 
Tenney,  Enoch. 

JVeivton — 0. 
Eliot,  Simon,  General 
rafOtoD,  J.  Rev. 
Greenou^i^h,  William,  Rev. 
Homer,  Jonathan,  Rev. 
Hyde,  Samuel 
Kcnriek.  John,  Esq. 
Richardson,  John,  Esq. 
White,  Ebenc7.er,  Deacon 
Worcester,  Samuel 


BropkliM'^i. 
Corey,  Elijah,  Deacon 
Goddard,  Beniamin 
Hyslop.  David 
Leeds,  James 
Prince,  John,  Rev. 

Dedhamr^. 
Bates,  Joshua.  Rev. 
Co^rswell.  William,  Rer. 
Gay,  WiHard,  E^^q. 
Haven.  Samuel,  Hon. 
Whcaton,  Jesse,  Dr. 

Roxbury — 5. 
Billin;:^.  Benjamin 
Bradriird.  John,  Rev. 
Bart  let  t.  John.  Dr. 
Gray,  Thomas,  Rev. 
Porter,  E.  Re?.  D.  D. 

Charlestownr-^, 
Foster,  Jacob 
GocHlwin.  David,  Esq. 
Hurd.  ls!iac.  Rev. 
Morse,  Jedcdiab,  Rev. 

HinghAm^^. 
C'olman,  Henry,  ReT. 
Kimball,  Daniel 
Thaxter,  Caleb. 


'ii 


Mfdford--^, 
Bartlett,  Abncr,  Esq. 
Osgood,  David,  Rev.  D.  D. 
Swan,  Daniel,  Dr. 

A'oWon— 3. 
Qark,  Pitt,  Rev. 
Leonard,  George,  Esq. 
Wood,  Joseph. 

BiV/crifo— 2. 
Cummings,  H.  Rev.  D.  D. 
Whitman,  Nathaniel,  Rev. 

Dorchester — 2. 
Harris,  T.  M.  Rev.  D.  D. 
Humphreys,  James,  Deacon. 

Northampton — 2. 
Strong,  Caleb,  Hon. 
Tappao,  Benjamin,  Esq. 


*  Deceased. 
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Pearson,  Klipbalet,  Rev.  L.  L.  D.     Allen,  Joseph,  Rev. 


Tiickcnnan,  Joseph,  Rot. 

Cofiford— 1. 
Ripley,  Ezra,  Rev.  D.  D. 

Dowr— 1. 
Sanger,  Ralph,  Rev. 

Dennis — 1, 
Haven,  Joseph,  Rev. 

Hnpkinton — 1. 
Howe,  Nathaniel,  Rev. 

JVfwbury — 1, 
Kirby.  John,  Rev. 

/Vf  n'ftiiryporf — 1 . 
'While,  Daniel  A.  Hon. 


Quin€tH-\. 
Whitney,  Peter,  Rev. 

Ripley,  Samuel,  Rev. 

lfVymoi//A— 1. 
Norton,  Jacob,  Rev. 

ffest-fJambridffe^-^ . 
Fiske,  Thaddeus,  Rev. 

E Jeter,  iV. //.— 1. 
Hildrith,  Ilosea. 

Portsmouth,  N.H. — 1. 
Putnam,  Israel,  Rev. 

Ojford,  N.  F.— 1 . 
Gile,  William. 


NOTE. 


Considerable  pains  has  been  taken  to  have  the  list  of  memben 
corrrot.  as  to  names,  titles,  and  places  of  abode.  StiJI  some  doubts 
exist,  and  the  names  of  some  who  were  sup|>oscd  to  be  members,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  TroasurcrV  books.  In  order  to  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets,  it  is  important  that  the  Kxcoutive  Committee 
should  have  a  rninplete  list  of  the  members  of  tlie  society ;  and  any 
information  which  will  enable  tbrm  to  correct  the  list  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

Several  names  have  been  added  since  the  annual  meeting.  The 
present  number  is  185,  of  which  58  are  ministers  of  religion:    **AKf* 

TCT   THERE   IS   ROOM.** 


All    INSTRUCTIVE    CONTRAST. 
Mr.  Philo  Pacificus, 

Though  several  emperours  and  kings  i^eeni  disponed  tt> 
relinquish  their  claims  to  iinmurtality  in  tlic  '*  Ten^ple  ot 
Fame,*'  for  spreading  devastation  and  ruin  among  the  hu- 
man species ;  the  petty  heroes  of  the  age,  for  onght  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  arc  as  desirous  as  their  picdec  rs 
Bors,  of  obtaining  the  fancied  boon  ;  and  niay,  e^cn  now,  be 
undertaking   a    prosecution  for  its  attainment.     For  their 
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admonition,  therefore,  I  send  you  the  decision  of  two 
causes,  transmitted  to  ns,  Iiy  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  report- 
er  of  the  decisions  made  in  that  court.  The  contrast  may 
be  instructive  to  them  ;  and  should  it  produce  its  full  eflcct, 
may  save  them  from  expending  much  blood,  from  preclud- 
ing much  virtue,  from  destroying  much  happiness,  "  for 
that  which  profiteth  not."  Z. 

A  TROOP  came  next,  who  crowns  and  armour  wore, 
And  proud  defjance  in  their  looks  they  bore : 
'  For  thee,  (they  cry'd,)  amidst  alarms  and  strife, 
We  gaiPd  in  tempests  down  the  stream  of  life ; 
For  thee,  whole  nations  fillM  with  flames  and  blood. 
And  swam  to  empire  through  the  purple  flood  : 
Those  ills  we  darM.  thy  inspiration  own; 
What  virtue  seemM,  was  done  for  thee  alone.' 
'  Ambitious  fools!  (the  quern  replied  and  frownM) 
Be  all  your  acts  in  dark  oblivion  drowuM; 
There  sleep  forgot,  with  mighty  tyrants  gone, 
Your  statues  mouldered,  and  your  names  unknown  */ 
A  sudden  cloud  straight  snatch'd  them  from  my  sight. 
And  each  majestick  phantom  sunk  in  night. 

Then  came  the  smallest  tril)e  I  yet  had  seen  ; 
Plain  was  their  dress,  and  modest  was  their  mien  : 
'  Great  idol  of  mankind  !  we  never  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame  ! 
But  safe  in  deserts  from  th'  applause  of  men, 
Would  die  unheard  of,  as  we  livM  unseen  ; 
^Tis  all  we  beg  thee,  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite. 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  partake, 
To  follow  virtue,  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake.' 

*  And  live  there  men  who  slight  immortal  fame  ? 
Who  then  with  incense  shall  adore  our  name  ? 
But,  mortals !  know,  'tis  still  our  greatest  pride 
To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide. 
Rise!  muses,  rise!  add  all  your  tuneful  breath. 
These  must  not  sleep  in  darkness  and  in  death.' 
She  said  :  in  air  the  trembling  musick  floats. 
And  on  the  winds  triumphant  swell  the  notes  : 
So  soft,  though  high,  so  loud,  and  yet  so  clear, 
Ev'n  listening  angels  lean'd  from  Heaven  to  Iiear 
To  fcirtliest  shores  the'  ambrof^ial  spirit  flies. 
Swept  to  the  world,  and  {rratelnl  fo  the  skb*?. 


■\ 


THE  FRIEND  0**  PfiACE. 


No.  VI 11. 


A  RESPECTFUL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MASONIC  FRATERKlTYi 

Brethren, 

In  addresting  you,  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  breth* 
ren,  not  ag  a  Mason,  but  as  a  man,  a  ChristiaDy  a  friend  of 
peace,  i  am  a  stranger  to  your  secrets,  but  not  to  your  a- 
'vowed  principles.  These  1  cordially  approve.  Of  these 
you  will  suffer  me  to  avail  myself  in  calling  your  attentioa 
to  an  object  which  is  deeply  intercHting  to  yourselves,  to 
¥our  posterity,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  mankind-~^e  a9^ 
oUtion  of  war  and  the  establisfiment  of  peace  on  earth* 

I  have  examined  the  Discourses  of  one  of  your  chap- 
lains.*'^  iilusirating  (he  principles,  displaying  the  tendency^ 
•nd  vindicating  the  design^  of  Free  Masonry."  As  these 
JDiscourses  were  delivered  on  public  occasions  and  published 
aC-tbe  request  of  his  brethren, — and  as  the  author  professes 
to  have  given*  from  personal  knowledge,  ^'  a  faithful  deline- 
ation of  the  spirit  and  principle!*'*  of  your  institution,  1  shall 
regard  his  testimony  as  valid  and  correct.  Candour  requires 
this  of  me  ;  for  1  have  no  evidence,  nor  any  Huspicion,  of  in- 
eincerity  in  these  professions,  as  they  relate  to  the  genuine 
principles  and  objects  of  the  institution.  1  know  it  has  oft- 
ea  been  said,  that  there  are  unworthy  characters  of  yoor  to* 
eiety ;  bot  the  same  may  justly  be  uftirmed  of  other  socie- 
liet,  which  are,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  hi&;h  respect,  and 
whose  avowed  principles  are  taken  from  the  oracles  of  Ood. 

But  as  Christians  in  general  have  not  been  duly  aware  of 
tke  eiteDt  of  their  own  principles,  and  of  the  benefits  which 

»  Rev.  T.  M.  Harris,  D.  B. 


WooUranlt  to  society  if  they  were  more  fully  rerducal  Ctf 
praetiee  ;  so  it  may  have  been-^so  it  probably  has  been,  with 
Free  Masons.     In  reading  the  Discountes  of  your  ehaplain, 
k  I  wasmaeh  ipratifiecl  with  some  passages,  which  I  shall  take 

the  liberty  to  transcribe.  They  have  excited  a  strong  hope 
that  the  masonic  institution  is  destined  by  Providence  to  be 
employed  in  a  manner,  which  will  free  it  from  all  sttspicion^ 
and  greatly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  *'  this  institution  inspires  its  members  with 
the  most  exalted  ideas  of  God,  and  leads  to  the  exercise  of  the 
most  pare  and  sublime  piety  :"  that  *^  it  interests  os  also  in 
Ae  duties  and  engagements  of  humanity ;  produces  an  affec- 
tionate concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  around  us ;  and  raising 
ns  superior  to  every  selfish  view,  or  party  prejudiee,  fills  the 
heart  with  an  unlimited  good  will  to  man  :"  that  ^  ail  itJs 
plans  are  pacific  p-in  one  hand  it  holds  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  ^  and  in  the  other  the  liberal  donation  of  charity."' 
p.  p.  49,  M. 

Again  yonr  preacher  thus  addresses  you  :— ^^^  Recollect  for 
Mie  moment,  my  brethren,  the  peculiar  objects  of  ovr  asaoci- 
ationi  Is  it  not  to  form  us  to  the  habits  and  to  the  most  lib- 
eral exercise  of  candour,  forbearance  and  placability,  hu- 
manity and  peace  f  Are  we  not  instructed  to  wear  *  the  or- 
Bamenta  of  a  meek  and  qiriet  spirit,'  and  to  retain  the  law  of 
kindness  in  our  month  ?  Are  we  not  instructed  not  only  to* 
dwell  togiether  in  unity,  but  to  Mlow  peace  with  all  men  i^ 
p.  W. 

Of  yoar  institution  it  is  Ihfther  asserted  :-^^<  If  colleetn 
men  of  all  nations  and  all  opinions  into  one  amiable  and 
permanent  association,  and  binds  them  by  new  and  irrefra- 
gable obligations  to  the  discharge  of  every  moral  dnty  ;  and 
thns  beeemes  the  most  effectual  support  and  brighteat  omsi« 
ment  of  social  life,  and  opens  a  wider  channel  for  the  eur-) 
rent  of  benevolent  affections,  and  a  new  source  of  hnnnua 
happiness-^' 

In  summing  op  the  whole  in  few  words  it  is  affirmed  y^ 
^  Its  laws  are  reason  and  kquitt  ;  its  principUs^  bsmsvo- 
&SNOE  and  love  ;  its  intmtion  is  peace  ov  earth  \  nnditi 

(fispOSttioi^    QOOV  WILL  TOWARDS  MSh/'     p*  181. 
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AteiUhig  ffcit  M  a  eorrect  and  <<  faithful  ddiaeitiM,'' 
<w1io  will  not  adopt  the  laoguage  whieh  was  qooted  fmn  a 
^  fine  writer  P"«— ^<I  thiak  we  are  warranled  in  coaeloding 
4haC  a  soeiety  thot  eanstituled,  and  whieb  may  be  rendered 
«o  admirable  an  engine  of  inprorement— far  A*om  deserving 
any  reproaeb  or  eontamelioas  treatment,  dee enres  highly  of 
the  eommnnity.'* 

Af  yoar  inttitation  ft  spread  over  all  the  eoontries  of  the 
world,— as  ^  it  eolleets  men  of  ail  nations  and  opinions  into 
«ne  amiable  and  permanent  assoeiation,"  it  is  easy  to  per* 
eeive  that  it  ^*  majf  be  rendered  an  admirable  engine  of  im» 
prorement*'— -an  engine  for  promoting  peaee  on  earth,  and 
for  abolishing  war.  Indeed,  yon  have  no  oeeasion  to  adopt 
«ny  new  principles  to  convert  yoar  Lodges  into  efficient  and 
permanent  Peaee  Societies.  All  that  seems  to  be  ^ranting 
is,  to  have  the  avowed  principles  of  the  institution  thoroughly 
understood  by  its  members,  powerfully  impreosed  on  their 
jninds,  and  resolutely  carried  into  effect. 

Not  only  does  your  association  >embraoe  men  <tf  every 
^country  and  evepf  religion,  bat  also  man  of  almost  every 
rank.  Your  members  oeonpy  some  of  the  highest  stations  In 
aociety.  They  can  have  inflnenee  in  the  hooses  of  Icgifela* 
tion  and  in  the  eabinets  of  princes  and  presidents.  And 
anch  is  their  number  and  such  their  situations,  that,  by  com* 
binittg  their  inllnenee  and  giving  it  a  proper  impulse  and  di* 
reetion,  they  may  produce  a  pacific  and  powenftil  effect 
throoghottt  the  civilised  world. 

But  prqfessiom  is  one  thing  and  jnmtiiee  another.  Toor 
«haplain  has  the  following  pertinent  reftiark :  ^  As  a  good 
yictare  strikes  us  more  forcibly,  and  gives  a  more  adequate* 
lively  and  impressive  idea  of  tlie  object  than  any  deseription 
ia  words  eonid  do  ;  so  goodness,  or  excellenee  of  any  kind, 
wpresented  by  precepts,  does  not  so  powerfully  move  the  af- 
Jbettonsy  ao  when  we  see  it  delineated  in  the  lifc^  Nor  is 
Ihere  any  -thing,  which  can  so  effectually  recommend  any 
ayotodlao  worthy  of  all  acceptation"  caelosive  of  its  own  in- ' 
triama  worth— as  its  beneficial  efleets  made  visible  in  the 
^haimeter  of  its  advocates.  These  carry  with  them  undeni-. 
•aUo  endcnee  of  the  value  of  those  principles  from  ^rhenae 


they  llowi  and    whote  tendeney   if   eontpieooasly   good.** 

f.  t£4. 

In  the  Diseouniet,  another  consideration  is  found,  ivbieh 
demands  yonr  most  serious  regard  :— -^'  Since  many  of  onr 
forms  and  operations  are  necessarily  secreted  from  eommoB 
inspection,  the  generality  of  mankind  will  make  up  their  o« 
Jiiiiifm  of  the  society  from  the  deportment  of  its  menhera. 
This  ought  to  serve  as  a  very  powerful  call  to  every  one  of 
us,  uniformly  and  openly  to  display  those  qualities  and  vir^^ 
tues  so  strongly  inculcated  in  our  Lodge.  To  little  purpose 
shall  wo  eommend  the  institution,  and  boast  of  the  excellence 
of  its  principles  and  purposes,  if  our  lives  give  not  eorrobo*. 
rative  evidence  to  our  assertions,  and  prove  not  the  propriety 
of  onr  encomiumis.*'    p.p.  120,  ISO. 

The  aecrets  of  your  society,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing 
else,  have  excited,  in  many  minds,  distrust  and  suspicion  ) 
and  nothing  could  so  effectually  remove  all  sospieion  of  the 
objects  of  Masonry  as  an  undisguised  and  united  effort  to 
earry  into  effect  your  avowed  principles  of  benevolence  and 
peace.  That  many  private  acts  of  beneficence  and  eharityy 
towards  indigent  and  suffering  members,  have  been  perform* 
ed  by  youi  Lodges,  is  not  doubted.  And  perhaps,  as  iodi- 
▼idoals,  you  are  not  at  all  behind  your  fellow-eitisens  in  •« 
ther  acts  of  liberality  and  kindness.  Still,  to  eonvinee  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  your  secrets,  that  public  good  is 
the  object  or  the  tendency  of  the  institution,  something  OMire 
than  has  yet  fj^ppeared  as  tlie  genuine  fruits  ofmasonryj  may 
not  only  be  desirable  but  indispensible. 

Your  association  has  been  of  long  standing  and  of  eensid* 
-  arable  extent  %  and  its  avowed  objects  and  principles  ImvOp 
perhaps,  been  ever  the  .same.  These,  if  toey  have  any  in* 
telligible  meaning,  are  opposed  to  war,  and  in  favovr  ef 
peace.  Tet  1  do  not  recollect  any  record  in  history  of  a  le* 
rious  effort  on  the  part  of  your  societies,  either  to  ubMA^  or 
toprer^n^,  war.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ties  of  human,  ef 
'Christian,  and  even  ofcgmasouic  brotherhood,  have  not  mem* 
hers  of  your  societies  often  met  in  the  field  of  battle  and  per* 
ished  by  each  other  s  hands  ?  Have  they  not  also,  like  otbar 
ineombtent  Christians,  too  frequently  been  iostigaton  «f 
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war,  while  the  probability  was,  that  the  measares  they  pro- 
posed or  urged,  would  oeeasion  the  dettruetion  or  misery  of 
many  thousands  of  uooffending  fellow-heingsy  and  even  many 
of  their  roasonie  brethren  ?  And  ean  sueh  eonduet  be  eon- 
•isteut  with  those  principles  of  humanity,  benevoleuee,  and 
peace,  which  have  been  the  ^^  boast"'  of  Free  Masons  ? 

The  kind  treatment  which  a  Mason  reeeives  from  his  bre« 
(hren,  when  taken  captive  in  war,  has  often  been  mentioned 
as  one  of  fhe  benefits  of  (he  institution.  But  how  inronHid- 
erable  is  this,  when  compared  with  what  would  prol^bly  re* 
suit,  if  the  influence  of  your  association  should  be  employed, 
according  to  its  principles,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  linvoc  of 
war  P  If,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  classes  of  fritMidsof 
peace,  which  now  exist  in  Europe  and  America,  the  masonie 
societies  should  unite<lly  cast  their  influence  into  the  same 
scale,  war  would  soon  be  stripped  of  its  fascinating  attrac- 
tions, and  sink,  as  it  deserves,  into  general  disrepute. 

Allowance,  however,  ought  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  Free- 
Masons,  as  well  as  ethers,  for  the  influence  of  popular  cus- 
tom during  the  long  and  dreadful  reign  of  darkness  and  bar- 
barity. But  is  it  not  to  he  expected  that  now,  when  the  hor- 
rid gloom  is  partially  dispelled,  the  masonic  fraternity  will 
appear  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  shall  exert  their  in- 
fluenee  to  put  an  end  to  a  custom,  which  violates  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  and  benevolence  ?  A  respectable  number 
of  your  brethren  have  already  become  members  of  a  Peace 
Society.  They  have  perceivod  and  felt  that  the  principles 
of  the  Peace  Society  were  accordant  with  the  avowed  prin- 
eiplcs  and  objects  of  Masonry.  Let  this  conviction  and  this 
feeliog  spread  through  all  the  Lodges  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  secrets  of  your  society  will  cease  to  be  regard- 
ed as  objections  to  the  masonic  institution.  The  friends  of 
peace  will  rejoice  in  your  influence,  notwithstanding  your  se- 
crets, when  they  shall  see  the  proper  evidence,  that  your 
^*  tatcfi^iott  *s   PEACE  ON   EARTH,''  aud  your  ^*  disponUionj 

GOOB   WILIr  TOWAKDS    MEN.'' 

Much)  very  much,  may  be  depending  on  the  part  which 
flMSsaic  societies  shall  take  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  after  the  frank  and  public  avowal  which  you  have  made« 


will  it  not  be  yerj  extraordinary  if  yon  sbould  tvithliold  ymir 
influence  and  exertions^  while  otherg  are  engaged  to  dissesi* 
nate  the  principles  and  promote  the  objects  whieh  yon  hare 
declared  to  be  the  principles  and  objects  of  yoar  inititution  F 
Im  such  a  case,  the  admonitory  language  of  your  ehaplaia 
might  be  repeated  in  your  circles  with  great  force  and  pro« 
priety  ;r^^*  To  little  purpose  shall  we  commend  the  inititn. 
lion  and  boast  of  the  excellence  of  its  principles,  if  our  Ktcs 
give  not  corroborative  evidence  to  our  assertions,  and  prove 
not  the  propriety  of  our  encomiums.*' 

Better  things,  however,  are  expected  of  you,  ^^  though  we 
thus  speak.*'  Ton  may  have  been  waiting  for  an  invitation 
to  give  to  your  Lodges  the  form  of  Peace  Societies ;  or  yon 
•nay  have  suspended  any  public  movement  in  favour  of  the 
'^ause  of  peace,  from  a  desire  to  see  what  others  could  effect 
^without  your  aid ;  or  that  they  might  be  more  sensible  of 
their  need  of  your  concurrence  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude* 
Or  yon  may  have  been  making  arrangements  in  private,  that 
all  the  Lodges  should  act  in  concert,  and  come  forward  to« 
5gether  with  all  their  forces,  as  the  friends  of  poace.  I 
voold  rather  impute  your  delay  to  almost  any  other  cause 
than  to  insincerity  in  stating  your  principles.  But  as  tlie 
<object  of  *^  PEAOB  ON  earth"  is  now  fairly  before  the  pnb* 
lie,  and  as  the  principles  of  your  institution  are  known^-^ 
4intil  you  shall  take  a  decided  and  active  part,  the  question 
^11  continually  occur,— Why  do  the  masonic  societies,  at 
^ueh  a  time  as  this,  forbear  to  '*  give  corroborative 
•of  their  assertions,  and  to  prove  the  propriety  of  their 
Alliums  ?*'  Why  should  they  fail  to  evince,  by  <'  benefidalrf'* 
Jects  made  vistUe,"  that  their  ^^  intention^*  is  ^*  pbacb  on 

«ARTH  ?'' 

*^  Delays  are  dangerous  ;"  and  a  long  delay  on  yonr  paiA 
may  involve  consequences  which  yon  will  forever  lament. 
Suppose  that,  during  the  interval  between  the  American  rev* 
olution  and  the  last  war  in  which  our  country  was  engaged^ 
the  masonic  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slatea 
had  properly  exerted  their  influence,  according  to  their  prin* 
eiples,  to  prolong  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  is  it  not  probable^ 
M^,  is  it  not  demomtraikf  that  they  might  have  preventnM 


0Mt  expenditarcs,  the  erimesy  and  tbe  mUeries  of  the  fate 
war  ?  To  thi«  question  I  think  no  intelligent  and  honest 
Mason  will  ever  give  a  negative  answer.  Is  it  not  then  an 
awful  consideration,  that  so  mueh  blood' has  been  shed,  so 
naueh  suffering  endured,  and  so  many  souls  prematurely  hur- 
ried into  eternity,  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Bsen,  whose  avowed  principles  bind  them  to  do  all  they  can, 
to  promote  peace,  and  to  prevent  war  ?  And  shall  not  this 
consideration  excite  yon  to  the  most  faithful  exertions  to 

prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  calamities  ? 

P.   P. 


A  FRANK  COMMUNICATION,  WITH  AN  IMI'OETAKT  EX- 
TRACT FHOM  GAILLAUD. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Essays  entitled  <<  Tlte  Friend  of  PeaceJ^ 

Sir, 

Jam  one  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  your  readers, 

who  have  been  charmed  with  your  philanthropy  and  admired 

your  zeal,  but  have  despaired  of  your  success.  I  have  not  en- 

thnsiasm  enoagh,  and  probably  not  sufficient  purity,  to  hope^ 

or  expect  such  a  reformation  m  the  human  character  and 

eonduct,  as  an  universal  abandonment  of  war  would  evince. 

I  should  wish  for  such  an  event,  as  earnestly,  as  yon 

woold,  if  one  eonld  wish  in  the  absence  of  all  hope.    Yet, 

air,  i  do  not  think  your  essays  without  use.    I  think  them  of 

great  value,  of  inestimable  worth.     If  they  may  not  be  per* 

■fitted  by  the  constitution  of  homan  nature  to  produce  their 

fbll  effects,  yet  if  they  tend,  as  1  sincerely  believe  they  do, 

to  make  men  think  more  seriously  on  this  awful  subject,  if 

they   will  make  one   thoughtless   statesman    or  politician 

passe,  before  he  gives  liis  vote  on  the  question  of  an  appeal 

to  arms,  your  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain.    Thousands 

•f  homan  beings  may,  from  a  single  doubt,  so  excited,  be 

aaatehed  from  premature  death,  from  great  suffering,  or  from 

arkat  is  perhaps  worse,  extreme  pollution  and  crimes  insep- 

arahle  from  a  state  of  war.    I  have  expressed  to  you  in  eon- 

TeraataoR  my  doubts  of  the  nitimate  sneeess  of  your  asiocia- 


tion^but  I  have  never  thoaght  lightly  of  yoar  eSbrta  ;  and  t# 
•how  you  my  is^oocl  will  toward  your  iniititutionf  I  send  yon  a 
tranttlation  of  part  of  the  Preface  to  a  inoderii  Freueh  warlc^ 
in  which  your  ideas  are  very  ably  enforced..  It  is  not  !•  be 
de«4pi8ed  beeause  it  eomes  from  a  nation,  which  haa  not  of 
late  furnished  many  examples  of  the  purifie  virtues.  The 
author  is  a  Monsieur  Ouillard,  formerly  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inseriptioni  and 
Belles  LettrcK  in  Trance.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  that  these 
titles  show  not  only  pretensions  to  ^reat  literary  merit,  bnt 
that  the  person,  who  had  won  them,  lived  before  that  revoln- 
tion,  which  Hubverted  at  the  same  moment  the  altar  and  the 
throne.  The  preface  is  very  appropriate,  being  intendod  as 
the  apology  for  a  work,  entitle>l  the  ^*  History  of  theRivaN 
■hip  of  France  and  England,"  printed  in  1798,  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  show  the  follv  und  frivolonsnew  of 
their  disputes.  The  translation  is  too  idiomatie,  but  it  ii 
perfeetly  faithful. 

*^  PREFACli. 

^  Tt  is  a  Frenchman,  who  undertakes  to  write  the  history 
of  t!.e  ri%'nl»hip  of  France  and  England,  but  this  Frenehmaa 
will  endeavour  to  recollect,  that  the  duty  of  the  kistorum  if 
to  be  impartial,  and  that  of  all  men  is  to  be  just.  He  loves 
France  and  respects  England  too  much,  and,  if  he  nay  be 
permitted  to  say  it,  he  feels  too  great  self  respect,  to  flatter 
or  to  calumniate,  when  it  is  his  duty  to  examine  end  to 
judge. 

All  men  are  brethren,  whatever  space  may  separate  them, 
whatever  selfish  interest  may  deceive  or  mislead  them*  The 
Frenchman,  Englishman,  and  Spaniard  ought  to  be  essential* 
ly  and  nat orally  friends  j  ^  He  who  loves  war,  it  the  only 
enemy  of  the  human  race."  An  old  truth,  indeed,  bnt  forev* 
er  new.  Let  us  never  be  weary  of  repeating  it,  since  there 
are  men  who  are  never  weary  of  treading  it  under  their  feet. 
Perhaps  human  reason  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Europe  is  poV 
ished ;  Europe  thinks  herself  enlightened  ;  still  Europe  is 
pinnged  in  wars  ! !    We  appland  onrselvei  for  oar  intelli* 
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geiiee  and  refinement^  and  yet  Earopeans  are  still  barba« 
rians  1 

tn  comparing  different  ages  we  sometimes  think  we  per* 
eeive  men's  ideas  as  to  glory  begin  to  be  eorreeted,  that  hn^ 
inanity  has  gained  something  in  theory^  but  the  transilioa 
from  theory  to  practice  is  not  accomplished  in  one  day.  In 
•rder  that  important  truths  should  acquire  all  their  just  in- 
fluence, they  must  become  extremely  familiar  ;  it  is  therefor^ 
necessary  to  repeat  them  often^  till  men  begin  to  hliuh  at  the 
eontradietion  between  their  professions  and  their  conduct. 
He  who  sees  not  the  truths  is  only  blind  ;  he  who  sees  it,  and 
refuses  to  acknowledge  it^  is  unjust,  or  insane.  The  world 
lias  often  admitted,  that  tlie  ambitious,  and  the  great  con- 
querors were  unjust^  hut  they  ha?e  not  sufiicie;;tly  realized^ 
that  they  were  mad.  Men  have  perceived,  that  wars  were 
horrible^  but  they  have  not  dared  to  examine  how  far  they 
were  absurd^  I  should  even  say  ridiculous^  if  the  subject  were 
xiot  so  very  serious. 

1  call  a  thing  ridiculous^  which  neee^sarUy  fails  of  its 
object. 

War  being  a  frightful  measure,  in  order  to  employ  it 
rightfully  it  ought  to  be  the  only  means  of  cflTecting  the  ob^ 
ject.  But  without  requiring  that  it  should  be  Ihe  only 
Dieans^  let  us  simply  demand,  tl^t  it  should  be  efficacious^ 
and  the  experience  of  all  ages  will  asst^re  us  that  it  n^vcr 
was* 

The  poliey  of  nations  is  either  just  or  unjust ;  unjust 
when  it  aims  at  conquest,  just  when  it  wishes  o«*^y  to  pre- 
serve. If  there  was  no  other  end  in  view,  but  momentary 
eonqueftt,  or  preservation,  war  might  possibly  in  some  cases 
aecomplish  it. 

But  we  desire  to  obtain  and  secure  a  peaceable  possession^ 
and  this  is  what  war  never  did  eti'ect. 

If  war  leaves  two  rival  powers  in  the  same  relative  situa^ 
tioB,  it  is  evideuty  that  they  have  enfeebled  and  ruined  eaeli 
other,  in  pure  loss* 

If  ene  of  these  powers  has  gained  a  marked  advantage  o^ 
irer  the  other,   the  latter  makes   what  politicians  call   a 
^  abameftil  peace  ;'*  in  other  words,  a  perfidious  truce,  in 
3 
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•rder  to  prepare  for  a  more  prosperous  war,  or  to  wateh  a 
■tore  farourable  eonjunctare. 

If,  IB  shorty  one  of  these  rival  nations  subdues  the  other, 
it  will  Very  speedily  be  destroyed  itself,  eilher  by  the  jeal* 
•osy  of  its  neighbours,  or  by  those  intestine  diseases,  whieh 
Beyer  fail  to  prey  upon  overgrown  and  conquering  states. 

The  Egyptians,  Phenieians,  Babylonians,  AssyriaBt, 
Medes,  Persians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  GerauiBSy 
have  sueeessively  seized  the  empire  of  the  world;  feroeioBt 
tyrants  have  overthrown  those  who  were  effeminate ;  nidt 
BatioBs  have  overwhelmed  those  who  were  eorrupted  ;  Robm 
espeeially  fell  under  the  weight  of  her  own  victories  $  the 
right  of  the  sword,  whieh  had  given  her'  the  eoromaBd  of 
the  world  19  turn,  justly  subjected  her  to  barbariaB  rule, 
aad  her  owb  ruin  may  be  dateti  from  that  whieh  she  bnnight 
vpoB  Carthage. 

Saeh  have  ever  been  the  effects  of  great  revolutioBS.  The 
conquered  state  aggrandizes  the  territory  of  the  eoaqoerBr  ; 
it  is  one  desert  added  to  another ;  the  losses  are  ob  each  side. 
It  is  clear,  that  the  subjugated  state  has  lost  all,  and  that 
war  was  not  for  her  a  sufficient  safeguard.  But  the  eon- 
.  qncring  state,  what  has  she  gained,  if  she  most  iBevitabl  j 
perish  in  her  turn,  and  the  more  i^eedily  for  these  very  lae- 
eesses  ?  Yet  thb  is  the  course  to  which  history.eondoets  ■•, 
at  every  step ;  and  reason  and  philosophy  perceive  the 
grouads  of  it,  in  the  violent  origin  of  that  power;  ia  the  ha- 
tred which  violcBce  always  engenders,  in  the  envy  which 
iueeess  naturally  inspires ;  in  the  discordant  materials  of  whieh 
eonqucriiig  states  are  composed ;  in  the  indifference  foraeonn- 
try,  whieh,  being  common  to  many  nations,  is  in  eflfeet  peoBliar 
to  none  of  its  citizens ;  in  the  love  of  change  and  reraiation, 
the  consequences  of  this  indifferenee ;  in  the  desire  of  fre'i- 
dom  whieh  tyranny  can  never  extinguish  ;  in  short,  iB  the 
viee9,  the  offspring  of  luxury  which  infects  great  statea,  muA 
in  the  contagion  of  example,  which  multiplies  eoBqierarSy 
and  sharpens  their  swords  ai^ainst  each  other. 

It  is  said  that  the  ideas  of  nniversal  empire  are  ahuddoaed 
in  modern  Europe  ;  that  states  more  equal,  more  liBiited, 
compressed  and  kept  in  their  spheres  by  reciprocal  graviCa- 
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lion,  seldom  advance  far  bejond  their  own  limits  ;  thai  they 
balance  each  other,  and  shake  without  destroying  one  anoth- 
er. If  a  turbulent  prince  is  seized  with  a  rage  for  fighting, 
if  a  minister  of  state  thinks  he  can  gain  something  bj  pro- 
nouncing a  decree  for  the  death  of  a  mi  11  ion  of  men,  the  sig- 
nal is  given ;  everj  thing  is  instantly  arranged  ;  the  different 
states  take  their  sides,  according  to  their  various  HUle  views 
of  momentary  policy.  They  marshal  themselves  two  a- 
gainst  two  or  four  against  four,  sometimes  in  one  order^ 
sometimes  in  another,  the  whole  without  any  other  certain 
object  than  that  of  shedding  much  blood,  and  expending  vast 
treasures.  Discord  draws  from  the  very  connexions  of 
princes  and  the  complicated  interests  which  result  from 
them,  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  the  germs  of  wars.  One, 
seizes  some  small  town  or  bailiwick.  Two  great  powers 
take,  lose,  and  regain  a  contemptible  province,  and  both  of 
them  with  the  succour  or  aid  of  allies,  who  have  come  to 
the  field  to  prevent  either  of  the  two  powers  from  beeoming 
too  strong,  or  to  aocustom  their  troops  totcar^  because  one 
of  their  neighbours  is  doing  the  same.  Thej  have  changed 
sides,  perhaps,  a  thousand  times  }  interests  have  so  variec^ 
that  yon  can  no  longer  recognise  them  ;  the  war  has  lost 
both  its  form  and  object,  but  it  still  continues*  At  last,  tho 
limbs  of  the  combatants  fall  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  ; 
the/  make  treaties;  they  break  them  ;  they  watch  a  moment 
of  languor  or  distress  of  their  enemy,  they  take  him  by  sur- 
prise, or  they  are  surprised  themselves  in  a  like  moment  of 
weakness,  or  because  new  leagues  are  formed,  and  old  ones 
perfidiously  broken  !  But  without  taking  into  the  accovnt 
ike  expenditure  of  human  life,  a  thing  not  to  be  valued,  ho 
who  should  calculate  what  these  wars  have  cost  to  deeido 
wAhingi  would  see,  with  affright,  the  most  powerful  states 
rained  for  a  petty  province,  the  possession  of  which  is  not 
fiaally  rendered  secure.    • 

Behold  then,  in  one  wort),  our  European  wars !  If  one 
itate  loeceeds  in  destroying  another,  it  is  in  its  tarn  attacked 
mad  destroyed  by  other  states.  But  they  do  not  commonly  de- 
stroy, they  are  contented  to  do  each  other  all  the  evil  in  their 
power,  without  any  solid,  assignable  advantage,  and  finish 


by  makiog  that  peace  which  ought  never  to  have  been  brok^ 
en.  Great  powers  are  very  regpectable,  and  great  interest! 
yery  imposing^  but  the  quarrels  of  men  are  all  alilce.  We 
all  know  and  admit  how  tragical  or  ridiculous  are  those  of 
the  vulgar  in  most  countries  $  change  the  name,  and  there  is 
a  perfect  equality.  JBetween  two  bruising  ehampions,  wha 
finish  by  drinking  (ogethery  instead  of  beginning  with  fk'iend- 
thip,  and  two  polished  heroes,  who  give  mutual  feasts,  after 
having  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  cut  6arh  other's 
throats,  Humanity  sees  but  one  difference,— that*  the  quarrela 
of  the  latter  are  more  disastrous,*' 


PHILO  PACinCUS  TO  A  FRANK  CORRESPONDENT. 

Sir, 

Your  interesting  communication  demands  my  grale« 
fol  acknowledgements.  The  work  from  which  your  extrael 
was  taken  must  be  of  an  important  character  ;  and  aeon-* 
tineanee  of  such  favours  will  be  very  acceptable. 

^  To  show  the  folly  and  the  frivolousness  of  the  disputes'* 
between  nations  will  be  useful  in  the  attempt  for  the  aboli* 
iion  of  war ;  and  it  may  be  one  means  of  that  ^^sueeesa** 
which  yon  would  '*  wish  for  as  earnestly  as  1  do,  if  OBii 
eonld  wish  in  the  absence  of  all  hope." 

Although  you  have  ^^  despaired  of  success**— «uch  ^  sue* 
aess,**  I  pn^ume,  as  will  effl^ct  the  ^^  universal  abandoMDent 
ef  war  ;*'  still  your  letter  aflPurds  great  eneouragement  for 
the  friends  of  peace  to  persevere.  If  the  ^^  Essays*'  on  war 
^^  tend^  as  you  sincerely  believe  they  do,  to  make  nen  reSeel 
■ore  seriously  on  thiit  awful  subject,'*  a  great  point  will  be 
gained  ;  for  the  want  of  reflection  is  one  of  the  main  pillara 
of  war. 

Another  animatin!^  condideration  is  this,  that  by  making 
^  one  thoughtless  statcMman  or  politician  pause,  before  ho 
gives  his  vote  on  the  question  of  an  appeal  to  arms/*  a  war 
imay  be  prevented,  and  <*  thousands  of  human  beings  may  be 
snatched  from  premature  death,  from  great  suffering,  or  frens 
what  is  perhaps  still  worsci  extreme  pollution  and  crime%  iB« 
traparahie  from  a  stalte  of  war.'' 
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Bat)  sir,  if  ^^  fmt  thoughtless  statetman  orpolitieiaii''  may 
he  ^  made  to  pause,*'  to  may  twoy  so  may  ten.  If  only  one 
war  should  be  preveated  by  the  exertions  of  Peaee  Societies, 
this,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  olorious  tictort.  But  if 
one  may  be  prevented,  why  not  a  seclmd  and  a  thirds  till  rul- 
ers shall  ha?e  formed  a  habit  of  reflecting,  before  they  de* 
eide  on  ^^  the  question  of  an  appeal  to  arms  ?-' 

Besides,  aU  statesmen  and  politicians  are  not  '^  thought- 
less."  Some  of  them  are  reflecting  men  ;  yet  they  may  not 
beretofore  have  been  duly  apprized  of  the  antichristian 
character  of  war  ;  nor  of  its  absolute  impolicy  as  a  meant 
of  redressing  wrongs  ;  nor  of  the  injustice  with  which  it  al-  ' 
ivays  operates*  by  inflicting  the  greater  portion  of  its  miser- 
ies on  the  unoffending  ;  nor  of  the  tendency  of  war  to  injure 
the  successful  nation,  and  hasten  its  ruin.  Now  if  the  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  peace  may  cause  even  a  '^  thoughtless 
atatesman  to  paused'  what  will  be  their  effect  on  the  mure 
considerate  P 

One  more  question,  my  /Kend,  occurs  :— May  not  the  ef- 
forts for  the  abolition  of  war  be  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
^'  numerous  class  of  readers,'*  to  which  you  avowedly  be- 
long, who  ^^  wish  for  such  an  event  as  earnestly  at'*  they 
can,  in  ^  the  absence  of  all  hope  F*  Suppose  then  that 
aoch  an  earnest  desire  should  be  excited  in  a  majority  of  the 
Jeading  men  in  every  nation— what  will  be  the  consequences  ? 
The  common  people  are  not  the  tcar-maiSrers,  and  men  with 
your  views  and  your  disposition  will  uot  hastily  plunge  a  na- 
tion into  the  abyss  of  sin  and  misery.  They  will  pause  and 
reflect,  and  count  the  cost ;  and  then  show  their  wisdom  by 
**  leaving  off  contention  lieforc  it  be  meddled  with"— or  by 
flMking  a  peace  before  a  destructive  war.  rather  than  afler- 
wardt.     They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  iusane  policy 

^J^g^^^  f^  peace. 

Therefore,  when  I  <;onsider  that  a  <^  thoughtless  ttatcs- 
wtmaP  may  he  made  <<  to  pause,"  that  the  thoughtful  will  as- 
snredly  be  brought  to  reflect,  and  that  an  earnest  wish  for 
the  abolition  of  war  may  become  common  among  men  of  in- 
telligence and  influence  ;  I  am  far  from  despairing  of  the 
^  ultimate  cuccess  of  the"  Peace  **  Association."    Complete 
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faefcesf  may  be  long  deferred,  it  may  be  re^jenred  as  a  Uetaiai; 
for  posterity  two  jiuadred  years  heaee.  Still,  if  iheir  effort* 
may  probably  result  in  sueh  benefits  as  you  antieipate— what 
institution  is  more  worthy  of  publie  patronage,  or  of  the 
honour  of  tour  kamb  in  the  list  of  its  members  ?  and  of 
TOUR  VBW  in  promoting  its  objects  ? 

To  save  two  nations  from  the  wanton  waste,  misappliea* 
tion,  or  destruction  of  three  or  four  hundred!  millions  of  pro- 
perty, and  ^'  to  snatch  thousands  of  human  beings  from  pre- 
mature death,  from  great  suffering,  or  from  extreme  poUutioD 
and  crimes," — would  be  a  conquest,  in  comparison  with 
which,  the  bloody  feats  ef  a  Caesar  or  a  Napolebn  may  just- 
ly be  ^garded  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  ;  a  eonquesty 
for  the  attainment  of  which  thousands  of  philanthropists 
may  be  honourably  employed,  and  millions  of  money  wisely 
appropriated. 

Our  benevolent  brethren  of  the  Humane  Society  are  the 
instruments  of  resuscitating^  a  drowned  man  !  This  is  justlj 
f^^ded  as  a  great  thing,  and  worthy  of  their  exertions. 
AgafB^  they  succeed  and  save  a  crew  of  twenty  or  thirtj 
men,  who  irere  ready  to  perish  by  shipwreck!  T^is  is  a  still 
greater  achieveicent ;  and  all  with  one  consent  admire  their 
philanthropy,  and  rejf»ice  in  tlieir  success.  What  then,  mj 
friend,  should  be  thought  of  saving  two  mighty  nations  firoac 
the  crimes  and  the  sufferings  of  a  three  or  a  seven  years' 
war ! 

Sueh  an  -effect  is  indeed  of  indefinite  «\nd  inealcnlaUo 
magnitude  ;  but  shall  the  inmensUy  of  Us  val^e  diminish  i» 
onr  estimation  the  importance  of  united  and  persevering  ex- 
ertions to  produce  it  ?-  It  is  ft*eely  admitted,  tfiat  ^tceis  in 
this  cause  depends  on  the  pleasurcf  of  Him  who  rvjes  the  i»* 
niverse.  Bat  without  the  least  derogation  fi*om  his  hoiumr 
or  his  agency y  it  may  be  asserted,  that,  wJbether  wars  shaU 
•ease,  depends  as  really  on  the  will  and  the  exertions  of 
men,  as  any  other  event  which  can  be  named  j  and  that  the 
greater  is  the  number  truly  engaged  for  its  sospensioa  or  ab* 
olition,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  th6.\r  efforts  will 
lot  be  in  vain* 
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The  eorrectnets  of  the  remarks  in  the  preeediDg  p«ra- 
l^rmphs  will  not,  I  think,  bj  yon,  be  denied  ;  and,  if  not,  is  it 
not  obTiouslj  in  the  power  of  ^  a  numerous  elass  of  readers'* 
greatly  to  diminish  the  ground,  on  whieh  they  have  ^*  des- 
paired  of  success,"  and  to  place  themselves  in  ft  situation, 
ID  whieh  they  will  be  freed  from  the  pain  of  wishing  in  the 
^^  absence  of  all  hope  ?'* 


REVIEW  OP  BOXAPARTE'S    VINDICATION  OP  HIS  CONDUCT 

AT  JAPPA. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  often  been  accused  of  the 
wanton  murder  of  500  captives  at  Jaffa.  In  Mr.  Warden-s 
narrative,  recently  published  in  the  newspapers,  we  have  the 
generaPs  own  account  of  that  affair.  He  owns  that  he  or- 
dered the  500  prisoners  to  be  killed,  but  he  attempts  to  justi- 
fy his  conduct  by  stating  the  circumstances  whieh  led  him  to 
adopt  the  fatal  resolution.  As  this  vindication  illustrates 
one  of  the  principles  of  modern  warfare,  I  shall  give  it  in 
his  own  words,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Warden. 

^'  At  the  period  in  question,  Oeneral  Dessaiz  was  left  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  Richer  in  the  vicinity  of  Damietta.  I 
left  Cairo  and  traversed  the  Arabian  desert,  in  order  to  unite 
tnj  force  with  that  of  the  latter  at  El  Arish.  The  town 
was  attacked,  and  a  capitulation  succeeded.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be  natives  of  the 
nenntains,  and  inhabitants  of  Mount  Tabor,  but  chiefly 
fW»m  Nazareth.  They  were  immediately  released,  on  their 
engaging  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  children,  and 
wives :  at  the  same  time  they  were  recommended  to  acquaint 
their  countrymen,  the  Napolese,  that  the  French  were  no 
bnger  their  enemie«,  unless  they  were  found  in  arms  assist* 
iag  the  Pacha.  When  this  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  ar- 
my proceeded  on  its  march  towards  Jaffa.  Zaza  surrender- 
iri  on  the  route.  This  city,  on  the  first  view  of  it,  bore  a 
formidable  appearance,  and  the  garrison  was  considerable. 
It  was  snmmoned  to  surrender.  When  the  oflieer  who  bore 
tke  flag  of  truce,  no  sooner  passed  the  city  wall,  than  his 
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head  was  inbomanly  tlrnck  off,  instantly  fixed  upon  a  polef 
and  insultingly  exposed  to  the  ?iew  of  the  Freaeb  araty^ 
At  the  sight  of  this  horrid  and  unexpected  objeet,  the  indigo 
pation  of  the  soldiers  knew  no  bounds.  They  were  perfeedy 
infuriated  $ '  and  \;'ith  the  most  eager  impatience  demanded 
to  be  led  on  to  the  storm*  I  did  not  hesitate  under  saeh  eir* 
eumstanees  to  command  it.  ' 

9 

<^  The  attaek'was  dreadful,  and  the  carnage  exceeded  any 
action  1  had  then  witnessed.  We  carried  the  place,  and  it 
required  all  my  eflbrts  and  influence  to  restrain  the  fury  of 
the  enraged  soldiers.  At  length  I  succeeded,  and  night elot« 
ed  the  sanguinary  scene.  At  the  dawn  of  the  ^following 
morning*  p,  report  was  brought  me,  that  500  meri,  chiefly  Na« 
polese,  who  had  lately  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison  at  Bl 
Arish,  and  to  whom  I  had  a  few  days  before  given  liberty^ 
on  condition  that  they  should  return  to  their  homef,  were  a* 
mong  the  prisoners.  On  this  fact  being  indubitably  aseer« 
t&ined,  /  ordered  the  600  men  to  be  draipn  out  and  instanU^ 
ehotJ' 

Bonaparte  doubtless  imagined  that  this  aeeoonC  waa  • 
"tomplete  vindication  of  hik  conduct  in  destroying  the  600 
men  $  and  probably  many  who  have  read  it  are  of  the  taaio 
opinion.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to  examine  the.albir 
impartially,  and  to  take  info  view  some  circomitaneet  whiell 
were  omitted  in  his  narrative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked.  By  what  authority  or 
what  right  was  Bonaparte  in  Eg}pt  at  the  head  of  an  army  9 
Was  he  not  there  as  a  military  robber,  invading  the  ri|(ht% 
disturbbg  the  peace,  and  destroying  the  happiness  and  tho 
lives  of  men,  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury  ?  If  it 
•hall  be  said,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  French  directory,  I' 
would  ask  who  gave  them  authority  to  send  him  to  make 
war  on  the  Egyptians  ? 

Had  not  the  Napolese  soldiers  as  good  a  right  to  drfemt 
their  country  as  the  French  army  had  to  invade  it  ?  Thin 
will  not  be  denied :  But  it  will  be  said,  that  these  prisonen 
had  violated  their  engagements  to  Bonaparte.  Still  it  maj 
be  asked.  How  eane  they  to  be  prisoners  to  him  ?   Had  ha 
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been  in  France  or  Corsica,  where  he  belonged^  instead  of 
^  going  about"  in  Africa,  ^^  seeking  whom  he  might  devour," 
these  Napolese  soldierii  never  would  have  been  in  his  hands, 
nor  under  any  temptation  to  violate  a  promise  to  him. 

If  any  apology  may  be  made  for  Bonaparte  and  his  sol- 
diers, in  going  to  Jaffa,  on  the  ground  that  they  went  by  or- 
der of  the  Rulers  of  France  ;  as  good  a  plea  may  probably 
be  made  for  the  five  hundred  Napolese*  They  doubtless 
went  to  Jaffa,  after  they  were  released,  by  order  of  their  ru- 
lers or  military  offieers. 

Were  they  shot  for  a  terror  to  others  ?  For  a  similar  pur- 
pose the  Turks  beheaded  the  officer  with  a  flag.  Still,  this 
was  a  horrible  act,  even  in  the  view  of  Bonaparte. 

Death  is  a  barbarous  puninhment  for  men  to  inflict  for  a 
violation  of  promise,  even  when  both  the  promise  and  the 
violation  have  been  voluntary  and  free  from  constraint ;  but 
much  more  barbarous  when  the  promise  had  been  extorted 
hy  military  violence,  and  the  violation  compelled  by  those  in 
power,  or  by  the  distresses  and  dangers  to  which  a  people 
were  exposed  by  the  depredations  of  a  merciless  aggressor. 

Suppose  that  Bonaparte  had  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  instead  of  Egypt,  and  had  do-ie  the  same  things  here 
that  he  did  there  ;  what  would  have  been  said  of  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  five  hundred  of  our  soldiers  ? 

It  may,  however,  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Bonaparte,  that, 
in  destroying  the  five  hundred  prisoners,  he  acted  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  and  usages  of  modem  warfare. 

I«  it  not  then  proper  to  ask,  By  whom  were  these  laws 
and  usages  instituted  among  Christians  ?  Were  they  ordain- 
by  Ibc  Prince  of  peace  ?  or  arc  they  accordant  with  1ms  pre- 
eepta  ?  The  very  questions  are  enough  to  shock  the  mind  of 
any  well  informed  Christian.  Murder  an^  highway  robbery 
are  not  more  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Christ  than  are  the 
lawe  and  usages  of  war. 

After  all,  the  laws  of  civilized  rvarfarej  as  they  are  mis- 
ealledy  have  no  existence  but  in  a  barbarous  custom.  It  has 
beeeme  a  eustom  in  war,  to  murder  in  cold  blood  poor  de- 
loded  soldiers,  who,  after  having  been  taken,  am!  released 
en  parole,  are  retaki^n  in  arms.  N>  allowance  is  made  if 
.1 
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the/  are  thus  retaken  by  the  aggressor  iii  the  war,  nor  for 
the  authoritatire  or  seductive  influence  of  their  own  rulers 
or  officers.  Death  is  (heir  portion,  even  while  those  who  in- 
flict it  are  a  hundred  fold  more  deserving  of  death  than 
themselves. 

As  such  barbarity  is  justified  by  the  laws  and  usages  of 
modem  warfare,  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  a  short  sumnary 
of  things  which  may  be  done  without  violating  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  which  arc  adopted  by  Christian  nations. 

The  rulers  of  one  nation  may  make  war  on  another  for 
any  reason  or  motive  of  sufficient  strength  to  induce  them  to 
adopt  the  measure.  If  any  injury  or  provocation  has  been 
received,  however  trivial,  it  may  be  magnified  to  a  sufficient 
size  by  misrepresentation.  If  no  injury  nor  provocation  ba9 
been  intended,  rulers  may  fabricate  as  many  as  they  please, 
and  support  them  by  falsehoods  ten  thousand  times  repeated* 
They  may  employ  every  artifice  which  is  adapted  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  their  subjects,  and  to  excite  enmity  against 
their  brethren  of  another  nation.  They  may  call  on  the 
ministers  of  the  Prince  of  peace  to  aid  them  in  misleading 
the  multitude,  in  blowing  the  flames  of  discord  and  war,  and 
in  praying  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  malignant  and 
destructive  enterprizes.  They  may,  by  seduction,  conscrip- 
tion, or  impressment,  collect  armies,  partly  composed  of  use- 
ful eitizens,  and  pt^rtly  of  the  most  abandoned  wretches  the 
country  affi)rds«  They  may  establihh  martial  laws  and  an  iron 
discipline,  by  which  the  deluded  soldiers  i»hall  be  deprived 
of  the  lights  of  men,  degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves^ 
and  exposed  to  the  most  inhuman  punishments.  They  may 
also  inspire  these  soldiers  with  a  thirst  for  conquest  and  mil- 
itary glory,  for  plunder  and  for  blood. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  they  nay  lead 
or  send  forth  their  armies  to  invade  a  province  from  which 
they  never  received  any  wrong.  They  may  spread  terror^ 
havoek,  and  woe^  in  every  direction.  They  may  quarter 
their  troops  on  the  harmless  inhabitants,  plunder  and  destroy 
their  property,  and  load  them  with  intolerable  contributiona. 

They  may  constantly  employ  spies,  and  yet  hang  every 
spy  taken  in  their  own  camps.    If  one  of  their  own  eountry* 
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4iieii  proves,  a  truitorj  or  one  of  their  soldiers  a  deserierj  if 
taken,  death  is  his  fate.  But  they  roay  seduee  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  invaded  territory  to  violate  their  oath  of  allegi- 
anae,  and  to  take  ap  arms  against  their  own  government. 
They  may  bribe  ofiieers  to  betray  (heir  trust,  to  violate  the 
most  saered  obligations,  to  give  up  fortresses,  and  expose 
men  under  their  eare  to  be  slaughtered  or  taken  captive. 
Like  savages,  they  may  retaliate  injuries  by  inflicting^the 
greatest  evils  on  persons  who  are  perfectly  ianoeent  in  re- 
gard to  the  offences  for  which  they  saffer. 

They  may  burn  whole  villages,  towns  or  cities,  if  this  be 
at  all  necessary  to  their  own  security,  or  to  the  accomplish- 
meat  of  their  purposes  ;  and  thus  reduce  thousands  of  fami- 
lies to  indigence  and  suffering,  and  expose  them  to  perish 
with  hunger  or  cold.  They  may  take  by  storm  one  city  af- 
ter another ;  and,  as  incentives  to  desperate  valour,  they  may 
hold  out  the  encuuragement  of  a  licensed  scene  of  plunder, 
rlissipation  and  debaoehery.  4)n  their  entering  a  stormei 
eity,  the  distressed  inhabitants  may  be  exjposed  to  the  un- 
bridled rage,  rapacity  and  lost  of  a  ferocious  arm^ ;  the 
houses  and  the  streets  may  be  filled  with  massacre,  blood,  vi- 
olation and  death,  and  with  every  specios  of  distress,  crime, 
and  horror.  This  may  be  prolonged,  till  the  fury  and  lust 
of  the  soldiers  are  satiated,  or  till  fatigue  and  night  have 
*^  elosed  the  sangainary  scene."  Then,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
If  it  shall  be  foand  that  five  hundred  soldiers  are  retaken, 
who  had  before  been  released  ^^  on  condition  of  their  return- 
ing  to  their  homes,'*  they  may  all  be  ordered  out,  and  ^^  in- 
atantly  shot,''  as  an  aeceptabfe  morning  sacrifice. 

After  all  this,  a  day  may  be  appointed  to  celebrate  these 
^•rioos  victories,  and  to  give  thanks  to  the  Father  of 
au.  for  the  horrible  havoek  which  they  have  made  among  hh 
MUrtiL  The  crimes  that  have  been  committed  may  be 
vciM  with  a  elondof  military  glory,  and  the  world  resound 
mdk  tha  praises  of  the  conqueror. 

All  these  things,  it  is  believed,  may  1^  done  without  vio- 
iatng  any  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  which  have  been 
«sitaUbhed  among  the  nations  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Priaee  of  peaee.    I  have  now  only  to  request  that  it  may  be 
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seridusly  ceusidered,— Whether  laws  and  usages  more  sub- 
versive of  moral  principle,  more  inhuman,  more  UDJait, 
more  unmerciful,  or  more  diabolical,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  all  the  rulers  in  Christendom  sworn  allegianee 
to  Satan  himself,  and  applied  to  him  for  a  code  of  laws  af- 
ter his  own  heart :  And  whether  any  malefactor  hat  ever 
been  hanged  or  gibbeted,  in  Europe  or  America,  for  condaet 
so  outrageous,  or  crimes  half  so  atrocious  and  horribie^  av 
are  authorized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  i 


REVIEW  OF  THE   PRINCIPLE  OS  WHICH  THE    DUKE    D'EK. 
GUELV  WAS  KILLED,  AND  THE  DANISH  FLEET  CAPTURED. 

The  Duke  D'Enghein  was  a  young  prince  of  the  Bonr- 
bon  family.  While  residing  in  a  neutral  territory,  he  wa« 
violently  arrested  and  executed,  by  order  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

While  the  Danes  were  at  peace  with  England,  the  British 
government  sent  an  overwhelming  force  to  take  posieasioii 
of  the' Danish  fleet,  either  by  negociation  or  violence.  Ai 
they  pould  not  obtain  it  by  negociation,  they  took  it  by  foree^ 
and  slaughtered  many  of  the  Danes. 

In  Mr.  Warden*s  account  of  his  interviews  with  Bona- 
parte, we  have  the  ex-emperor*s  vindication  of  his  eondaet 
in  causing  the  death  of  the  duke.  Having  described  his 
own  perilous  situation  at  the  time  of  this  act,  or  the  ^  totter- 
ing eminence^'  on  which  he  stood,  and  how  necessary  this 
measure  was  to  his  own  safety  and  to  the  tranquillity  of 
France,  he  thus  addressed  Mr.  Warden  : — *^  And  now  tell 
me,  did  I  do  more  than  adopt  the  principle  of  your  govern- 
ment, when  it  ordered  tbe  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  whieh 
was  thought  to  threaten  mischief  to  your  country?*' 

This  question,  1  think,  will  never  be  answered  in  tbe  neg- 
ative by  any  man  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  mind.  The 
*^  principle*'  was,  unquestionably,  the  same  in  both  cues.' 
Multitudes,  who  are  advocates  for  war,  have  censured  eaeh 
of  these  acts  of  violence,  as  perfidious  and  inhuman.  Still 
it  is  probable,  that  many  of  them  have  not  been  aware^  ef- 


iter  of  the  true  eharaeter  of  the  *' principle,^  on  which 
these  deeds  were  peqietrated,  nor  of  the  extent  in  which 
the  same  ^^  principle'*  is  adopted,  in  making  and  condneting 
war. 

The  principle,  in  plain  English,  is  this — ^That  it  is  lawful 
lor  RULERS  to  '^  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;'*  or,  to  <fo  tn- 
Ju'iice  to  others,  to  prevent  calamity  to  themselves. 

Bonaparte  observed  to  Mn  Warden^-^'  It  had  been  urged 
to  roe  again  and  again  as  a  sound  political  principle,  t}iat 
the  new  dynasty  could  not  be  secure  while  the  Bourbons  re- 
mained. Talleyrand  never  deviated  from  this  principle  ;  it 
was  a  fixed,  unchangeable  article  in  his  political  creed. 
But  1  did  not  become  a  ready  or  a  willing  convert :  I  exam- 
ined the  opinion  with  care  and  caution  $  and  the  result  was 
a  perfect  conviction  of  its  necessity."  Accordingly  he  gave 
tfrders  for  destroying  the  duke,  that  the  throne  of  France 
might  be  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

The  British  rulers,  also,  professed  ^^  a  perfect  conviction 
of  the  necessity"  of  their  capturing  the  Danish  fleet  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  to  be  employed 
against  themselves.  Therefore,  to  avert  so  great  an  evil, 
they  violently  took  the  fleet  and  shed  mu  A  innocent  blood. 

l¥ho  has  not  been  shocked  in  reading  ancient  history,  to 
see  how  heathen  monarchs,  on  the  same  principles,  would 
norder,  by  poison,  or  otherwise,  any  person,  whether  father 
or  mother,  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  who  might  hap- 
pen to  be  suspected  of  designs  which  would  endanger  their 
own  safety  !  Yet  this  principle  is  adopted  by  rulers  profess- 
ing the  Christian  religion  ;  and  it  is  a  governing  principle 
in  the  operations  of  war  ! 

On  what  other  principle,  than  that  of  <<  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come,"  or  doing  injustice  to  others  to  avert  ca- 
^mity  from  themselves,  do  governments  authorise  priva- 
ietring^  or  the  capture  of  private  property,  and  that  too  of 
ptrsont  who  have  never  done  them  the  least  harm  ?  On  what 
olhor  principle  do  they  capture  private  property,  when  about 
to  eater  a  blockaded  port  ?  Indeed,  on  what  other  principle 
do  they  blockade  a  port  at  all,  when  it  exposes  to  distress 
aad  want,  thonsands  of  innocent  people  ?    On  what  other 
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principle  ilo  tbcj  attempt  to  reduee  provinces  or  cities  to  a 
state  of  famincy  when  they  know  that  the  distress  will  pri* 
marily  and  principally  fall  on  the  unoffending  and  harmlcM 
inhabitants,  rather  than  on  the  army  ?  On  what  other  prin- 
eiple  do  governments  distress  their  own  subjects  in  prosecut- 
ing war,  by  violently  impressing  men  or  horses,  seizing  cat- 
tle or  other  property,  which  may  be  wanted  for  an  army,  ar 
destroying  private  property  when  it  is  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  and  afford  them  nslief  ? 

This  desolating  principle  makes  awful  work  in  cases  of 
invasion.  Any  thing  which  ambition  or  avarice  shall  say  is 
necessary^  may  be  done.  For  its  own  safety,  or  for  the  an- 
noyance or  injury  of  the  enemy,  an  advancing  or  retreatingi 
army  may  destroy  whole  towns  or  villages,  plunder  the  in* 
iioccnt  inhabitants,  reduce  them  to  beggary  and  distress,  or 
even  deprive  them  of  life.  The  aged,  the  sick,  the  crippled) 
helpless  children  and  infants,  are  all  exposed  to  perish  in 
the  flames  thus  wantonly  kindled. 

But  not  only  in  conducting  war,  but  ev^n  in  eorameneiag 
^var,  this  horrid  principle  is  adopted.  When  the  miers  of 
a  nation  are  about  to  publish  their  war  manifesto,  they  mnst 
be  perfectly  blind,  If  tliey  do  not  foresee  that  soeh  a  step 
will  probably  sacrifice,  not  only  the  property,  but  the  lives 
of  vast  multitudes,  who  have  never  injured  them,  and  who 
are  wholly  undeserving  of  sach  treatment  from  their  hands* 
On  what  principle,  then,  do  they  resolve  upon  a  measure, 
which  must  involve  thousands  of  innocent  fellow  beings  ia 
death  or  the  greatest  suff]^rings  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it 
should  be  done  on  a  better  principle  than  that  of  ^  doing  e- 
vil  that  good  may  come,"  or  doing  injustice  to  others  to  pre- 
vent calamity  to  themselves  ? 

Whether  a  war  be  made  to  revenge  some  wrong  already 
received,  or  to  prevent  future  injuries,  or  to  enlarge  domin- 
ions, or  to  aggrandize  those  in  authority,  it  can  never  be 
made  but  by  adopting  the  principle  which  has  been  named : 
a  principle  which  subverts  the  laws  of  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, deludes  its  votaries^  and  prostrates  the  rights  of 
vMtn. 


I  am  not  disposed  to  insinaate  that  iht  rolert  of  ChrisliaH 
natioos  have  been  aware  that  such  is  the  antichristian  prin- 
ciple, on  which  they  have  waged  and  eonduetcd  wars  ;  nor 
that  Christians,  who  have  been  advocates  for  war,  have  been 
aware  that  tJiey  have  been  advocates  for  a  principle  so  ud- 
iaas.  Still  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  show 
kow  a  war  can  be  waged  or  conducted,  withotti  adopting  it 
and  reducing  it  to  practice.  If  rulers  will  only  suspend 
waking  war,  till  it  can  Ke  done  without  adopting  this  prin- 
ciple, the  present  peace  among  the  nations  will  never  be  in- 
terruptedi 

Now  let  it  be  serliosly  asked« If  sueh  a  principle  may  be 
justified  when  adopted  by  rulers,  why  not  when  adopted  by 
other  people  ?    If  it  may  be  adopted  by  one  accountable  be^ 
ing,  why  not  by  every  other  ?   But  should  it  be  generally  a«> 
dopted,  would  it  not  fill  the  world  with  robbery  and  murder, 
and  sweep  oft*  its  inhabitants  like  a  desolating  flood  or  pesti- 
lence ?    Are  not  all  the  erimes  which  governments  punish 
with  dea(h,  committed  on  the  very  principle  in  question  ? 
On  w  hat  other,  at  feast  on  what  worse^  principle,  does  i|By 
man  beeome  a  traitor^  a  rebels  a  robber^  an  incendiaryj  or  a 
murderer  ?    And  do  not  pirates  practise  privateering  on  (he 
same  principle,  and  with  as  pure  motives,  and  as  much  hero- 
ism, as  those  do  who  are  licensed  for  this  dreadful  occupa- 
tion by  warring  governments  ? 

Were  rulers  so  considerate  as  to  examine  this  principle  of 
war-«>were  they  duly  to  reflect  on  the  influence  it  naturally 
has  on  those  who  adopt  it,  and  how  terrific  and  horrible 
would  he  the  state  of  society  if  it  were  universally  rednceA 
to  praetiee  ;  would  they  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  en- 
gaging in  another  war,  or  again  exhibiting  such  adeleteri- 
•■■example?  Would  they  not  readily  perceive,  that  their 
9mm  property  tixid  tkeir  oivn  lives  might  be  taken,  whenever 
aabition,  avariee,  or  revenge  should  pronounce  the  measure 
to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  fur  the  public  good,  or  for  Hit 
■alSBty  or  the  success  of  self  sufiicient  rivals  ? 

He  who  thoroughly  imbibes  this  principle  will  naturally 
be  led  to  undervalue  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  those 
wJio  stand  ia  his  way.    Nor  will  it  be  wonderful,  should  he 
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foon  learn  the  art  of  saerificing  men,  with  as  little  reraori e 
as  he  would  sweep  off  so  many  grasshoppers.  If  this  be 
doubted,  let  the  voiee  of  history  be  heard.  At  what  rate  was 
the  life  of  a  man  estimated  during  the  French  revolution,  or 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  ?  Or  at  what  rate  ha^  it  ever  been  es- 
timated by  rulers  in  eonnting  the  cost  of  a  war,  in  whiek 
they  were  about  to  engage  r  ^*  I  tremble  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just.*' 

The  principle  in  question  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  lllnminati. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Whether  others  have  avowed  it  or 
not,  it  has  been  a  principle  of  war  in  al;  past  ages.  When 
we  read  Pascal's  description  of  it,  as  professed  by  the  Jesu- 
its, we  are  filled  with  surprise  and  horror.  But  we  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  observing  its  effects,  in  reading  the  re- 
cords of  war,  that  we  pass  it  over  without  much  reflection, 
as  a  common-place  principle,  or  as  a  privilege  which  war- 
ring rulers  possess,  ex  officio — or  as  something  which  is  ne- 
cessary and  inseparable  from  war,  and  of  course  always  to  be 
eapeotcd  as  an  ingredient  in  its  history. 


EIBEXIKOS  TO  PHILO  PACIFICDS. 

*  Letter    III. 

Sir, 

Tou  will  distinctly  understand,  that  nothing  which  I 
have  said,  or  shall  say,  by  way  of  animadversion  upon  Dr. 
Paley's  limitation  of  Christian  meekness,  is  intended  to  di- 
minish the  general  reputation  and  influence  of  that  eminent 
writer.  Few  divines  or  philosophers  stand  higher  in  ray  es- 
timation, and  few  have  contributed  more  to  my  entertainment 
and  instruction.  On  the  STibject  in  question  I  think  he  erred* 
But  had  his  acute  and  discriminating  mind  explored  this 
subject  with  unbiassed  and  fixed  attention  ;  had  he  even  at^ 
tempted  to  illustrate  and  justify  his  restriction,  I  ean  eaiily 
believe,  that  he  would  ultimately  have  seen,  acknowledged, 
and  asserted  the  contrariety  of  war  to  the  maxims  of  that 
faith,  which,  in  other  respects^  he  defended  with  so  mneb  a- 
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bilitjr  anil  success.      Instead  of  any  process  of  this  sort,  ht 
nnfortunatelj  took  for  granted,  as  many  before  and  aiaeo 
his   time  have  done,  that  rolers  can  neither  presenrt  or- 
der at  home,  nor  protect  ;their  people  from  foreign  insult 
and  injury,  without  occasional  recourse  to-  vindictive  pas- 
■iont  and  measures ;   and,  therefore,  considered  a  dispen- 
sation to  feel  and  act  accordingly,  as  a  thing  of  eoarse. 
Rolers  are,  indeed,  styled^  revengers  to  execute  wrath  opoa 
him  that  doeth  evil  :*'    But  can  this  imply  the  necessity  and 
consequent  fnnocenee  of  revenge,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  ?  Certainly  not.    Nothing  mere  is  intended  than 
a  description  of  their  prerogafive  and  duty  to  chasten  the 
disobedient  and  rebellious.     A  culptit  may,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, should,  be  arrested,  tried,  cordemncd,  and  punished, 
without  the  exiateoee  or  operation  of  any  emotions,  incom* 
patiblc  with  the  purest  benevolence,  the  tehderest  compas* 
aion,  either  in  the  agents  or  the  witnesses  of  the  mdanclioly 
transaction.    Henee  the  faithful  and  effeotnai  admiaistratioa 
of  civil  government,  far  from  corrupting,  i«  adapted  to  im« 
prove,  the  public  morals.     While  it  tends  to  excite  the  com- 
miseration of  every  rank  in  the  community,  for  deluded  of- 
fenders, it  sug£;csts  the  strongest  incentives  both  to  discooa- 
tenanee  and  avoid  trnningression. 

War  alone  requires  the  substitution  of  a  savage  malignity 
for  Christian  charity  ;  and  it  is  a  heedless,  unreflecting  ac- 
quiescence in  the  long  established  custom  of  war,  which  has, 
for  ages,  ^  deceived  the  nalions,^  and  induced  theologians 
and  moralists,  as  well  as  statesmen,  to  limit,  qualify,  and 
pervert  the  divine  commands,  in  a  manner  calcalated  to 
transform  the  earth  from  that  quiet  and  joyous  abode  of 
brethren,  for  which  an  indulgent  Creator  designed  it,  to  a 
theatre  of  gladiators,  ^  a  field  of  blood,"  a  scene  of  unin- 
Cerropted  ^^  hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife,  ctnvy, 
aod  murder.'*  Though  we  should  grant,  what  can  never  be 
proved,  that  <<  men  in  public  stations*'  may  resort  to  fire  and 
tword,  without  malice  in  their  own  hearts,  it  is  still  nndeai- 
able,  as  already  noted,  that,  before  they  can  hope  to  sneceed^ 
the  groat  mass  of  population  must  be  wrought  up  to  infuriate 
■sadacfs,  and  prepared  to  contemplate  the  angoish  and  dcoo- 
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lalion  of  a  reputed  enemy  with  pleasure;  to  rejoiee  iu  llie 
destruction  of  his  property,  the  conflagration  of  his  dwell- 
ingS)  the  shedding  of  his  hlood  ;  to  be  aiBieted  hy  his  pros- 
perity, and  to  resign  to  ignominy  and  death  the  countryman, 
the  neighbour,  the  bosom  friend,  who  presumes  to  give  him 
eomfort  or  relief.  When  a  whole  people  is  directed  and  im- 
pelled by  these  ferocious  sentiments  ;  when  they  no  longer 
**  act  for  themselves  or  from  themselves,  but  under  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  to  be  done  for  Uie  good  of,  the  pub- 
lie  ;^'  when  they  come  to  the  '^  case  to  which/'  we  are  told, 
^^  the  rules*'  of  the  gospel,  relating  to  the  exercise  of  frater- 
nal affection  and  kindness,  ^'  do  not  belong,'*  of  w  hat  avail 
are  these  rules  to  them  ?  and  in  what  way  are  they  to  exem- 
plify a  correspondent  practice,  till  the  war  is  over  ?  Till 
then,  they  must  either  be  excused,  because  their  conseienees 
are  in  the  keeping  of  others,  because  they  are  under  the  eon- 
iroliif  imperious  leaders,  because  acting  *^  out  of  regard  to 
the  general  welfare,*'  they  are  divested  of  their  personal  re^ 
sponsibiiity  ;  or  they  most  have  a  solemn,  tremendous  ac- 
count to  give,  at  the  tribunal  of  eternal  justice  : — ^And, 
^*  whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
men  more  than  unto  Gtod,  judge  ye." 

If  it  he  pronounced  enough  for  ihem  to  be  friendly  and  be- 
neficent to  each  other,  I  offer  no  other  reply,  than  that  which 
our  divine  Master  has  furnished  :  ^<  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
.hath  been  said,  ^^  Then  shall  love  tliy  neighbour,  and  Rate 
thine  enemy  :  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  earse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despiteful  ly  use  you,  and  persecute  yoo.  For 
if  ye  lore  them  that  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not 
evan  the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your.breth- 
ren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  do  not  even  the  pub- 
.  lieans  so  P^ 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  repeat  with  confidence,  that 
had  Dr.  PaUy  once  made  the  lawfulness  of  war  a  question, 
and  investigated  that  question,  in  its  diversified  relationst 
hearings,  and  results,  with  his  usual  impartiality  and  talent, 
he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  discerned,  acknowledged, 
end  asserted  its  palpable  contrariety  to  the  maiims  of  our 
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lioij  faith.  But  be  that  as  it  mny ;  my  individual  opinion  is 
coofirnied,  and  has  produced  impressions^  which  mav  very 
pMsibly  give  rise  to  another  communication  from 

KIRENIKQS. 


THE  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  MASSACHL'SRT  PS  PEACE  SicraETY. 

To  the  llonourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled : 

The  Memorial  of  the  Membcfrs  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  represents  :— 

TiiAT  the  society,  which  now  solicits  the  attention  of  our 
national  rulers,  was  insticnted  for  the  single  purpose  of  dif- 
fusing pacific  and  benevolent  sentiments  through  this  copn- 
try,  and  throngh  the  world.  Impressed  with  a  deep  and  sor- 
ratvful  conviction,  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is 
^  spirit  of  mercy,  peace  and  kind  aftectton,  is  imperfectly 
understood ;  afflicted  by  the  accumulated  miseries  and  exten- 
sive desolations  which  war  has  lately  spread  over  the  fairest, 
vost  fruitful,  and  most  enlightened  regions  of  the  earthy  and 
at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  many  decisive  proofs  of  the 
the  revival  of  purer,  and  more  benevolent  principles  among 
Christian  nations,  your  memorialists  have  formed  this  asso- 
ciation with  the  solemn  and  deliberate  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  philanthropists  of  every  country,  in  promoting  the 
eaote  of  peace  and  charity  ;  in  stripping  war  nf  its  false  glo- 
ry, and  in  uniting  different  communities  in  the  bonds  of  amity 
aad  mutnal  good  will.  We  are  sensible,  that  from  the  na- 
tf re  of  our  object,  it  is  ehiefly  to  be  accomplished  by  a  silent 
and  gradual  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  accordingly 
we  have  limited  our  operations  to  the  circulation  of  usefut 
treafiies,  in  which  the  pacific  spirit  of  religion  has  been  ex<i 
hthited  with  clearness,  and  we  hope  with  success.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  present  moment  demands  a  departure 
ffrem  our  usual  course,  and  we  cherish  the  hope,  that,  by  an 
application  to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  import- 
ant aerviee  may  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in 
wMeh  we  are  engaged. 
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The  present  memorial  is  founded  on  <wo  oecurreoeei^ 
which  we  hail  as  auspicious  to  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
The  first  occurrence,  to  which  we  refer,  is  the  well  known 
and  unprecedented  union  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
powers  of  Europe,  in  declaring,  before  '^  the  universe,  their 
univavering  determination  to  adopt,  for  the  only  rule  of  their 
conduct,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  statety 
and  in  their  political  relation  with  every  other  government, 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  the  precepts  of  justice,  of  char- 
ity and  of  peace.'* 

iThe  second  occnrrenee,  to  which  we   refer,  is  the  decided 
expression  of  pacific  sentiments  and  anticipations  in  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  late  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  his  parting  wishes  for  his  country  are  ex- 
pressed with  tenderness  and  power.    In  this  remarkable  pa»- 
■age,  worthy  the  ehief  magistrate  of  a  Christian  eommuni- 
ty,ho  expresses  his  conviction,  that  ^^  the  destined  career  of 
his  eonntry  will  exhibit  a  government,  which,  whilst  it  re- 
fine»its  domestic  eode  from  every  ingredient  not  eongenial 
with  the  precepts  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  the  sentiflMota 
of  a  virtoous  people,  seeks  by  appeals  to  reason,  and  by  ita 
liberal  examples,  to  infhse  into  the  law  whieh  gorernt  the 
eivilized  world,  a  spirit  which  may  diminish  tha  frequency, 
or  circumscribe  the  calamities  of  M'ar,.  and  meliorate  the  so- 
cial and  beneficent  relations  of  peace  ;    a  goveniment,  in  a 
word^  whose  conduct,  within  and  without,  may  bespeak  the 
most  noble  of  all  ambitions,  that  of  promoting  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  man." 

On  the  occurrences  now  stated,  your  memorialists  respeet* 
folly  beg  leave  to  found  the  following  snggestions  and  solicit- 
ntions : — 

Fira^  We  respectfully  solicit,  if  it  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  that  the  solemn  profession  of 
pacific  principles,  lately  made  by  sereral  distinguished  so?c- 
vcigns  of  Europe,  ma^  be  nMt  by  corresponding  professions 
on  the  part  of  onr  own  government  While  we  are  sensihia 
thai  a  melancholy  discordance  has  often  existed  between  the 
langnage  and  the  conduct  of  rnlers,  we  still  believe,  that  the 
solemn  assertion  of  great  and  important  principles,  by  oMa 
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oP  dlBinguithed  rank  and  infloenee,  baa  a  beneficial  opera- 
tion on  f  oeiet  j9  bj  givii%  (o  tbeie  prinoiplet  an  increased  au- 
thority over  the  eontcieneefl  of  tlMie,  by  whom  they  are  pro- 
fessed, by  reviving  and  diffusing  a  reverence  for  then  in  the 
eoBBunity,  and  by  thus  exalting  the  standard  of  public  opia- 
tOR|  that  invisible  sovereign,  to  whose  power  the  nMst  abso- 
lute prince  is  often  eompeUed  to  bow,  and  to  wUeh  the  meas- 
ures of  a  free  government  are  entirely  subjected.  When  w*e 
consider  the  support,  which  is  now  derived  to  war,  from  the 
perversion  of  public  sentiment,  we  are  desirous  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  unite  with  the  governments  of  Eorope  in  a 
distinct  and  religious  acknowledgement  of  those  principles 
of  peace  and  charity,  on  whieh  the  prosperity  of  states,  and 
the  happiness  of  families  and  individuals,  are  alike  sds« 
pended. 

Secondly^  We  respectfully  solicit,  that  Congress  will  instil 
lute  a  deliberate  inquiry,  for  the  parpose  of  asctftaining  the 
methods  by  whieh  this  government  may  exert  on  human  af- 
fairs, that  happy  infloenee  which  is  anticipated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  $  the  methods  by  which  it  ^  may 
infuse  into  the  law  which  governs  the  civilised  world,  a  pa- 
cific spirit,  may  diminish  the  frequency,  or  circumscribe  the 
calamities,  of  war,  and  may  express  the  most  noble  of  all 
ambitions,  that  of  promoting  peaoe  on  earth,  and  good  will 
to  man."    We  are  persuaded  tliat  a  govemnMnt,  sincerely 
disposed  to  sustain  the  august  and  sublime  character,  which 
is  here  described,  of  the  pacificator  of  the  world,  will  not 
want  means  of  promoting  its  end.    We  trusty  that  under  the 
persevering  and  well  directed  efforts  of  such  a  government, 
milder  principles  would  be  introduced  into  the  condnet  of  na- 
tional hostilities ;  that  the  reference  of  national  controversies 
t»  an  impartial  umpire,  wduld  gradually  be  established  as 
the  law  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and  that  national  compacts 
waald  be  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  e- 
■omMOs  and  ruinous  extent  of  military  establishments,  and 
•f  abolishing  that  outward  splendoor,  which  has  so  long 
keen  thrown  around  war,  and  which  has  contributed  so  large- 
ly to  eorrupt  the  moral  sentiments  of 
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When  we  ro)>r?sent  to  ounelyes  a  ClirisHan  goveranent 
ftufltaining  this  benefieent  relation  to  the  Morld  ;  mediating 
between  contending  states  ;  recommending  peaceful  methods 
of  deciding  the  jarring  claims  of  nations  ;  labouring  to  strip 
war  of  its  pernicious  glare,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  its  support ;  diffusing  new  and 
generous  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  mutual  duties  and  obli- 
gations ^f  different  communities  ;  and  inculcating,  by  its 
own  example,  a  frank  and  benevolent  policy,  and  a  sincere 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  world ;  when  wc  represent  to 
ourselves  such  a  government,  we  w^nt  language  to  express 
our  oonccptiona  of  the  happy  and  magnificent  results  of  its 
operations.  It  would  form  a  new  and  illustrious  era  in  hu- 
man affairs,  whilst  by  the  blessings  which  it  would  spread,  and 
by  the  honour  and  confidence  whiah  it  would  enjoy,  it  would  ob- 
tain a  moral  empire,  more  enviable  than  the  widest  dominion 
ever  founded  on  violence  and  crime. 

Loving  our  country  with  tenderness  and  zeal ;  accustom- 
ed to  regard  her  as  destined  to  an  exalted  rank,  and  to  gpeat 
purposes  ;  and  desirous  to  behold,  in  her  inatitntions  and 
policy,  inereasing  claims  to  our  reverence  and  affection,  wa 
are  solicitous  that  ahe  should  enter  first  on  the  career  of  glo- 
ry, which  has  now  been  described,  and  that  ull  her  connex- 
ions with  foreign  states  should  be  employed  to  diffuse  the 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  to  diminish  the  occasions  and 
miseries  of  war.  Of  such  a  <;ountry  wc  shall  exult  to  be  the 
children,  and  we  pledge  to  it  an  attachment,  veneration,  and 
support,  which  can  only  be  accorded  to  a  virtuous  eomraih> 
nity. 

It  it  our  happiness,  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  many  no- 
ble schemes  of  benevolence  have  been  accomplished  ;  when 
the  idea  of  a  great  amelioration  of  human  affairs  is  no  lon- 
ger rejected  as  a  dream  of  fancy ;  when  statesmen  are  be- 
ginning to  learn,  that  ail  nations  have  a  common  interest ; 
when  philanthropy  is  extending  its  views  to  distant  countries, 
and  is  executing  purposes,  which  would  once  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  offiipring  of  a  blind  and  extravagant  zeal.  lo 
this  age  of  enlarged  views,  of  generous  excitement,  of  un- 
paralleled activity  for  the  good  of  mankind,  it  is  hoped  that 
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Uie  idfn  of  a  natioD,  espousng  the  cause  of  peace  and  La- 
aianitj,  will  not  be  dismissed  as  visionarv  and  impracticable. 
Enligkfened  and  benevolent  statesmen  will  discern  that  we 
do  not  live  in  ordinary  times,  but  that  a  new  and  jiowerfal 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  human  mind,  ivhich,  under  jn- 
(lieious  influenees,  may  issue  in  great  and  permanent  improve- 
ments of  the  social  state. 

lu  presenting  this  memorial,  we  solemnly  declare,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  we  have  no  private  or  narrow  views. 
On  this  subject,  we  belong  to  no  sect,  no  party.  As  lovers  of 
our  country,  as  friends  of  mankind,  as  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  spirit  of  peace  in  our  breasts,  and  with  a 
deep  impression  of  the  miseries  of  war,  we  are  only  solicit- 
ous to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood  by  human  hands, 
and  to  recall  men  to  the  conviction  that  they  are  brethren. 
We  trust  that  the  warmlli,  with  which  we  have  spoken,  will 
uot  he  eoiislrucd  into  a  want  of  deference  towards  our  rul- 
ers. On  sueh  a  snbject,  coldness  would  be  a  crime.  Our 
convictions  are  deep,  and  no  language  but  that  of  zcaI  and 
earnestness  would  do  them  Justice. 

We  hope  that  we  are  addressing  rulers,  who  are  sensible 
to  the  responsibility  imposed  by  the  possession  of  power ; 
who  regard  the  influence,  which  is  granted  them  on  human 
ttlTairs,  as  a  solemn  trust ;    who  consider  themselves  as  be- 
longing to  their  country  and  to  mankind,  and  who  desire  to 
Creasore  up  for  tbemselves  consolations  in  that  hour,  when 
human  applause  will  be  an  unavailing  sound,  and  when  no 
jvcollection  will  be  so  dear  as  that  of  having  aided,  with  a 
disinterested  zval,  the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 

By  order  of  said  Society. 

WILLIAM  PHILLIPS,  President. 
Thadseus  Masok  Harris,  Recording  Secretary. 


rillLAXrHROPlST  TO  PUILO   PACIFICUS 

Bosion^  25th  Dec.  18 1 6.     ' 
PsiicxiViKG,  dear  sir,  that  a  hasty  letter  from  a  heart-felt' 
Mlmirer  of  yonr  jntre  Christianity  is  honoured  by  an  inser- 
tion in  the  sixth  uumber  of  the  Friend  of  PoacC;^  and  caeonr- 
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aged  bj  a  Terbal  fnetsage  of  apf robatioa,  through  a  firieiid, 
I  veature  to  fonvard  you  another,  written,  as  the  date  wHl 
show,  not  long  afterward.  Do  not,  however,  I  pray  yon,  lir^ 
feel  yourself  in  the  smallest  degree  pledged  to  give  this,  ar 
any  part  of  it,  pnblieity,  in  eonseqnence  of  the  favour  liere- 
tofore  shown  to  the  author,  but  judge  it  impartially  ;  aad 
consign  it,  without  hesitation,  to  oblivion,  if  found  ineapable 
of  affording  a  useful  lesson  to  our  fellow  men. 

Bostarij  i%th  JUdtfy  1816. 
BEiNa  informed,  sir,  that  you  kindly  received  from  a  ^^  Phi* 
laothropist^"  a  short  letter,  written  in  consequenee  of  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  fourth  number  of  the  Friend  of  Peaee^  the  same 
nind  is  again  stimulated  by  a  perusal  of  the  three  preceding 
numbers,  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  thoughts  on  this  highly 
important  and  most  interesting  subject. 

As  in  our  desire  to  remove  evils,  it  is  ever  neeessarv  to 
seek  and  find  their  true  causef  so  the  deeper  we  seek,  the 
nearer  we  must  probably  approach  to  the  origin  at  the  evil  $ 
and  the  more  certain  and  permanent  must  be  the  core* 
Though  I  fully  believe,  that  a  little  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject will  convince  every  good  mind  of  the  force  laid  justness 
of  your  reasoning  on  the  comparative  effects  of  peaee  and 
war,  and  lead  them  to  an  immediate  decision  in  favour  of  the 
former;  still,  many  will  sufi*er  themselves  continually  to  re- 
cur to  the  deeply  rooted  prejudice,  that,  though  beautiful  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  practice.  For  this  obstinate  re- 
enrreoee  to  a  mischievous  prejudice,  in  well  disposed  mindft, 
we  must  seek  for  an  adequate  cause.  I  am  strongly  incliaed 
.to  think  it  may  be  found  in  the  passion  of  Fear!  perhaps  the 
greatest,  most  insidious,  and  universal,  intellectual  tyrant,  to 
whom  mankind  have  ever  been  subservient. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  deemed  not  a  little  paradoxical,  that 
fear  should  cause  men  to  think  we  cannot  live  without  war  j 
when  it  may  be  rationally  concluded,  that  war  is  certainly 
^  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  which  can  excite  the  dread  of  man* 
kind.  This  is  not  the  only  instance,  however,  in  which  real- 
Uy.  and,  in  the  present  stale  of  the  world,  rationality^  are, 
wqaestioBably,  at  variance.     The  wise  man  tells  its,  that 
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**  a  burnt  eliild  dreads  (he  fire" — bot  ^ot  fo  he  whd  \A9  itot 
been  humt  Those  individuals  wka  have  nearly  mad  deeply 
saffered  by  (he  horrors  of  war,  mnii  doobtl^  shrink  with 
dismay  at  (he  prospec(  of  a  repetition  of  thenift  Bvt  th^re 
are  thoosands  of  men  in  erery  eovirtry,  Who  hare  hearfl  add 
(honght  more  of  the  honours^  iplendonr,  and  hrilliani  et- 
pltits  of  war,  tlian  of  its  exqaiii(e  bnt  hidden  miseries ;  aifl 
it  is,  therefore,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  more  a  Anbfeet 
of  livily  interesty  than  of  real  dread.  The  thought  of  Iitl% 
in  continual  peace  is,  therefore,  more  apt  (o  exette  an  iitdii- 
ttitet  fear  that  we  shall  lose  some  of  the  deKghts  of  lift, 
some  of  that  fascinating  gaiety,  that  animating  bustle,  thiit 
gratifieation  of  pride  and  vanity,  whieh  the  honours  of  vie* 
lory  produce  ;  than  to  present  to  the  rational  mind  that  stat^ 
of  delightful  security,  which  opens  before  ns  the  fieMs  of 
knowledge,  and  scenes  of  refining  sdeial  intereoufsei  A  spe- 
cious plea  is  always  held  up,  that  war  b  to  defend  or  obtain 
certain  rights  and  privileges.  To  abstain  from  war  is,  there* 
fore,  fahelj  supposed  to  involve  a  sacrifice  or  hisk  of  ^oek 
rights  and  privileges.  It  is  thus  a  blind  fear  of  soAw  unex- 
amined evil,  which  induces  men  to  think  and  taj^  that  war  is 
necessary  to  mam 

We  are  now  fed  another  step  back,  to  neelf.  the  caused  of 
fear  j  whieh  I  would  say  are  wani  of  knowledge,  and  trofit 
of  trust  in  God.  The  origin  of  a  deficiency  in  these  ^nts 
is,  I  think,  a  want  of  true  charity  and  the  lave  of  God. 
^  Perfect  love  easteth  out  /par."  There,  then,  we  see  Ike 
grand  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  war,  want  tf  love  to  God  and 
man.  The  question  then  recurs,  ^'  Is  there  any  poftsi- 
Ue  means  by  which  this  fear  may  be  dissipalted  and  this 
want  9lDpplied  ?"  Does  then  the  Fouidain  fait !  or  are  its 
mjekues  shut  up  !  Can  (he  Source  of  light  and  Ufe  cease  to 
ha  Lore  l  Can  (he  Bod,  who  is  love^  cease  to  diffuse  this  Holy 
SpirU  into  every  willing  heart  ?  Can  he  refrain  from  en- 
tering where  the  '^  door  is  open  T'  Let  lis  then  open  our 
hearlii  to  this.heavenly  influence,  and  it  wiB  come  and  dwell 
wMh  tw,  bringing  Ughtj  and  /i/r,  and  joy,  and  ^ptaee  in  the 
iUy  Ghost.'' 
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*^  Pat  this  is  f  tofiV  this  is  enthusiasm/^  saith  the  man  of 
the  world;  ^^  how  can  tvelave  that  Being,  who  is  exalted m* 
hove  all  Worlds,  and  safar  beyond  oar  sight  and  knowledge  ? 
We  may  indeed  believe  that  he  made  the  world,  and  all  the 
dwellers  npen  it }  but  he  has  placed  among  them  sneh  a 
motley  mixture  of  good  and  evil — he  has  so  intermingled 
them  in  every  thing  aronnd  us,  that  it  is  impossible  they  . 
should  ever  be  separated,  and  we  may  as  well  sit  down  qui- 
etly under  the  evil,  or  glean  our  own  good  from  it,  whenever 
and  in  whatever  manner  we  may  find  possible."  To  endure 
inevitable  evils  without  repining,  is  eertainly  true  magnanim- 
ity, true  Christianity.  But  to  render  acquiescence  in  sufler- 
ing  truly  magnanimous  and  truly  Christian,  we  most  have 
taken  every  possible  precaution  to  ascertain  whether  the  eml 
he  really  inevitable.  To  bear  tamely  a  barthen,  which  mag 
he  removed,  is  imbeeility,  is  despicable  weakness,  the  very 
r^t^erse  of  magnanimity.  Let  us  then  be  sure  that  the  eviU 
of  war  are  truly  irremediable^  before  we  quietly  submit  to 
endure  them.  They  are  irremediable^  it  is  said,  because  the 
evils  of  peace  are  as  great  or  greater*  "  The  evils  of 
peace  /''  what  a  preposterous  expression  !  There  are,  then, 
evils  as  absolutely  consequent  on  a  state  of  peace^  as  those  re- 
ttUy  arising  from  a  state  of  warfare  !  ^  Here  is  surely  a 
grand  error  in  human  judgement^  occasioned  or  caused  by 
the  deficiency  in  the  heart  of  nuin.  The  very  word  peace 
excludes  the  idea  of  active  evilj  and  that  peace^  whence  erib 
arise^  is  merely  the  cry  of  *^  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace."  It  is  a  false,  external,  or  merely  apparent  peace, 
whieh  deserves  not  the  name.  True  peace  must  first  exist  in 
the  heart,  thence  flowing  into  the  actions  of  men.  Such  a 
peace  can  be  secured  only  by  the  reception  of  the  spirit  of 
^  The  Prince  ^  Feace?*  To  obtain  this  precious  gift  we 
most  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  its  blessed  Jhiihor.  We 
must^^^  draw  near  to  God,  and  he  will  surely  draw  near  tb 
us."  We  must  think  on  his  glorious  character,  till  ^^  our 
hearts  hum  within  us,"  and  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  temper  is  surely  that  <<  charity  which  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind."  Thus  by  <<  communing  together  and  reason- 
ing," as  did  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  we  must  become  ac-  * 
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^tainted  vriih  Him^  who  '^  beginoing  at  Moses  and  the  pip- 
pbets/'  eipoundeth  usto  as,  *^  id  all  the  scriptures,  the  things 
concerning  himself.''  Thus  shall  we  heeome  aeqoainted 
with,  and  ^'  draw  near^^  to  the  blessed  Sooree  and  Fountain 
of  all  true  peace-^ofening  oar  hearts 'to  a  reeeption  of  its 
proeioas  streams  ;  and  by  thos  dissipating  JFVor,  and  ealti- 
▼ating  a  eonfiding  Trust  in  Mmighiy  Power  and  Goodness, 
the  seals  of  men  will  be  filled  with  love,  and  learn  to  enjoj 
that  ^*  peace,  whieh  passeth  all  anderstanding/' 

I  know  not,  sir,  how  this  train  of  reasoning  may  strike 
ytu.  I  would  only  proposef  wishing  yon  to  dispose  of  as  you 
please,  the  perhaps  crude  thoughts  of  a 

PHILANTHROPIST. 


IKVOCATION  TO  THE  PRINCE  OP  PEACE. 

Oreat  Prinee  of  peaee  !  enthron'd  aboTe^ 
Kind  source  of  pure  compassion  ! 

Now  fill  the  world  with  peaee  and  love ; 
Diffuse  thy  great  salration. 

No  more  let  cannon,  swords,  iind  spears, 

Fill  earth  with  dire  eonfiision. 
Destruction,  horror,  srief,  and  tears^ 

The  fruits  of  mad  delusion. 

True  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man. 

With  pure  serene  affection. 
Fulfil  the  glorious  gospel  plan. 

Insure  divine  protection. 

•Great  Prince  of  peace !  descend  and  reign, 

Redeeming  every  nation ; 
Abolish  crime,  and  guilt,  and  pain, 

Throughout  this  vast  creation.  K. 


POETRY  AND  NOTES  ON  WAR. 

By  Dr.  Dwight. 

The  structure  mark  of  Rome's  dread  power  I 

Its  marble,  bones  !  its  oement,  gore  I 

Ifer  sway  the  waste  of  human  joy ; 

The  art  to  plunder  and  destroy  ; 

A  curse  to  earth's  extended  climes, 

A  web  of  madness,  woes,  and  crimesj 
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Hep  t«wen  wera  built  by  galled  baadt ) 
la  blfNod  be?  praad  FuuUieoii  9t^i|ds  i 
fl[er  triumpb  sbow'd  tbe  tiger's  prey. 
And  corpses  p%vM  ber  Appiao  ^ay. 

Nor  less  in  modern  days,  whfi)  art 
Has  led  to  nobler  seeneft  the  heart, 
When  scieoee  beams  with  vernal  rays. 
And  lights  to  bliss  ten  thousand  ways. 
The  gospel,  found  in  every  tongue, 
Has  peaee  and  .sweet  salvation  sung  $ 
Still  roars  the  tnimp's  funereal  sound, 
^  To  arms  j'*  the  startled  hills  rebound  ; 
War's  iron  ear  in  thunder  rolls 
From  niedial  oliroes  tq  distant  poles. 

NOTES. 

Means  for  abolishitig  War. 

%.  *^  It  would  be  worth  tbe  labour  of  some  friend  to  man<r 
kind,  to  present  tbe  publie  with  a  complete  view  of  tbe  time, 
during  which  war  has  existed  in  Europe,  since  tbe  dettniei 
(ion  of  tbe  Roman  empire ;  tbe  number  of  nations  concern? 
ed  in  each  war  ;  the  sums  expended ;  the  debts  incurred  ; 
the'  soldiers),  sailors,  and  citizens  destroyed  j  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  bqnit,  plundered,  and  ruined ;  the  miser- 
ies known  to  be  suffered  >  the  most  probable  causes  of  the  re- 
spective wars  ;  and  the  gain  resulting  to  tbe  respective  com- 
baUnts." 

2.  ^^  It  is  probable^  that  whenever  mankind  shall  cease  to 
nake  war,  this  most  desirable  event  will  arise  from  the  gen- 
eral, opposition  made  to  war  by  the  common  voice.  Hence 
the  peculiar  importance  of  diffusing  this  opposition  as  widelv 
as  possible,  especially  by  education.  If  parents,  school- 
nasters,  and  clergymen,  would  unite  their  efforts  for  this 
most  benevolent  purpose,  tbe  effects  of  such  an  edacatioa  on 
the  rising  generatioii  wQtfld  probably  exceed  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.'' 

On  Privateering. 

8.  *'  Tbe  custom  of  privateering  is  one  of  the  relics  of 
Gothic  barbarity.  No  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  com-r 
missions  to  plunder  and  destroy  houses  should  not  be  given 
to  private  persons,  as  well  as  to  plunder  and  destroy  ves- 
sels—to  roo  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  tbe  sea;  and  why  such 
persons  as  resisted  should  not  be  pot  to  death  in  the  one  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  Custom,  it  is  presumed,  is  tbe  only 
ground  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  tbe  casts 
proposed.  All  privateering  is  robbery  and  murder  ;  and  tbe 
ifovcrnmeut  which  sanctions  privateering  is  guilty  of  author- 
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izing  those  horrid  erinei.     Nor  ean  fhs  merekaQty  wbq  in 
the  proprietory  be  exeused  from  a  share  in  the  guilt.'' 

Greenfield  ffilly  JfoU$  to  Pari  III.  p.  176-^6. 

These  Notes  were  published  by  Dr.  Dwiffht  in  i7d4w  They 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  sober  and  dispas- 
lionate  refleelioHy  and  not  as  the  ebullition  of  party  passions. 
They  are  yalfiable,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
worth,  but  also  on  account  of  the  truly  respectable  character 
of  their  author— *thc  late  president  of  Yale  college. 


WAR  ELEGY. 

The  following  lines  %vere  written  by  Mr.  Faweett,  and  arc 
a  part  of  an  elegy,  which  he  composed  on  the  following  tra- 
gieal  account  in  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer  for  August  15, 
1795  :  *^  A  poor  woman,  having  lost  her  husband  in  the  war, 
and  having  implored  relief  at  several  doors  in  vain,  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  took  her  child,  a- 
bout  three  years  old,  in  the  public  street,  and  dashed  its  head 
against  the  wall.  Immediately  surgical  aid  was  called,  but 
in  vain.  Upon  opening  the  body  of  the  child,  the  surgeon 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  its  stomach  had  not  received  food 
for  three  days  before*  The  miserable  mother  is  committed 
10  Lancaster  castle." 

The  poet  represents  the  mother  as  saying,-—^ 

Come^  kill  the  mother,  who  her  child  has  kill'd  .' 
Haste,  r^hteous  judges,  and  avenge  the  deed  i 

Yes,  men  of  justice,  I've  forever  still'd 
The  raging  famine,  that  I  could  not  feed. 

^  Murderess  T'^-'Tis  false  ;  did  /  the  murder  do  r 
-  Say  not  'twas  J,  that  stain'd  the  walls  with  gore  : 
Ye  hard,  unmelting  sons  of  wealth,  'twas  you  I 
In  vain  1  wept  for  succour  at  your  door. 

Ye  would  not  let  my  little  cherub  live  ; 

Rocks  !  ye  refus'd  to  lend  it  longer  breath  : 
A  mother  gave  it  all  she  had  to  give— 

Gave  it  a  beggar'd  mother's  blessing — death. 

Ilcavens  !  how  I  strove  mv  innocent  to  save. 
Till  my  worn  spirit  could  no  longer  strive. 

No  more  endure  to  hear  the  breath  I  gave 
All  spent  ID  cries  for  bread  I  could  not  give* 

For  three  long  days  my  wondrous  patience  bore 
Those  ne'er  to  be  forgot,  heart  piercing  cries ; 

Bore  to  behold  the  pining  looks  deplore — 
Bore  the  dumb  hunger  of  the  hollow  eyes* 
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Here  what  but  woWei,  but  fieree  destroyers  dwell  ? 

Thej  tore  my  husband  from  my  helpless  side. 
And,  when  the  father  in  their  battles  fell, 

A  little  bread  his  famish'd  babe  denied. 

When  Surfeit  swells,  while  wasting  thousands  die, 
When  Riot  roars  amidst  surrounding  groans, 

Whence  springs  the  patience  of  the  quiet  sky  ?    . 
What  keeps  ye  silent,  ye  unruffled  stones  P 

Farewell,  thou  dreary  scene  of  want  and  woe  i 
The  poor  to  dust  where  hard  oppressors  grind  ; 

Foree  seas  of  blood  and  seas  of  tears  to  flow, 
And  roTel  in  the  torments  of  mankind* 

8oeh  a  description  of  individual  suffering  will  probably 
excite  more  sympathy  and  horror,  than  a  pompous  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle,  in  which  ^,000  men  were  slain,  and  twiee 
the  number  wounded. 


A  NOBLE  MONUMENT. 

In  past  ages,  the  world  has  been  in  the  hnhki  tit  bestowing 
its  hiij^hest  praises  on  martial  deeds,   and  the  warrior  baa 
been  rf'^anfed  as  the  glory  of  the  human  race*    But  a  revo«> 
lution  in  public  opinion  has  commeneed.     Men  begin  to  see 
that  the  BENEYAt^TORS  of  mankind  have  higher  claims  than 

Perhaps  on  bo  occasion  has  this  change  of  opinion  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  respect  which  has  been  shiMvii  to 
the  memory  of  Richard  Reynolds,  of  the  society  of  Frieadsy 
who  died  at  Cheltenham  in  Eneland,  Sept.  10,  1816.  Like 
his  Lord  and  Master  he  literally  <*  went  about  4oiog  good,'* 
relieving  the  wants  and  distresses  of.  his  feUow  beingii. 
When  he  fell,  England  felt  the  shock,  and  people  of  all 
ranks  and  all  denominations  united  to  bewail  tne  poblie 
loss,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  long 
■hone  as  a  light  in  the  world  and  as  the  Friend  of  Cod 
▲KD  Man. 

Many  years  prior  to  the  decease  of  this  good  man,  ^  Ob 
hearing  of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar,  the  li^e  wor- 
thy John  Birtill  of  Bristol,  placed  a  marble  tablet  in  a  pri*- 
Tate  chapel,  in  his  dwelling  house,  bearing  this  ioseriptioB^ 

JOHN  HOWARD, 
JONAS  HANWAY, 
JOHN  FOTHEROILL,  M.  D. 
RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

^Not  Bnto  us,  O  Lord  !  not  unto  qs;  bot  unto  thy  naoie 

h%  the  glory.''  ' 
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Beneath  some  ample  hallow'd  dome^ 

The  warrior's  bones  are  laid, 
And  blazon'd  on  the  stately  tomb 

His  martial  deeds  display 'd. 

Beneath  a  humble  roof  we  place 

This  monumental  stone, 
To  names  the  poor  shall  ever  bless, 
^     And  eharity  shall  own  : 

To  soften  human  woes  their  eare, 
To  feel  its  sigh,  to  aid  its  prayer  ; 
Their  work  ou  eaMh,  not  to  destroy, 
And  their  reward — their  Master's  joy. 

After  the  death  of  Riehard  Reynolds  th^  people  of  Bris- 
tol, the  city  of  his  late  residence,  formed  a  charitable  insti- 
tution to  perpetuate  his  memory,  with  the  name  of  Reyn- 
olds Commemoration  Society.  This  institution  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  Monument  which  was  ever  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man.  In  reference  to  this  tribute  of  respect  James 
Mont(;omery  wrote  the  verses  entitled  ^  A  Oood  Man's 
Monument  ;— from  which  we  select  the  following  lines  :— 

When  heroes  fall  triumphant  on  the  plain  ; 
For  millions  conquered,  and  ten  thousands  slaln^ 
For  cities  levell'd,  kingdoms  drench^  in  blood — 
Navies  annihilated  on  the  flood  ; 
The  pageantry  of  public  grief  requires 
The  splendid  homage  of  heroic  lyres  ; 
And  genius  moulds  impassion'd  brass  to  bveathe 
The  deathless  spirit  of  the  dust  beneath, 
Calls  marble  honour, from  its  cavenrd  bed, 
And  bids  it  live-^the'^)roxy  of  the  dead. 

Reynolds  expires,  a  nobler  chief  than  these  ; 
No  blood  of  widows  stains  his  obsequies  : 
Bat  widows'  tears,  in  sad  bereavement,  fall, 
And  foandling  voices  on  their  father  call. 

Not  in  the  fiery  hurricane  of  strife, 
'Midst  slaughtered  legions,  he  resign'd  his  life 
But  peaceful  as  the  twilight*s  parting  ray 
His  spirit  vanish'd  from  its  house  of  clay. 
And  lefl  on  kindred  souls  such  power  imprest, 
They  seemed  with  him  to  enter  into  rest. 

Cb  build  his  monument : — and  let  it  be 
Firm  as  the  land,  but  open  as  the  sea. 
Low  in  his  grave  the  strong  foundations  lie, 
Tet  be  the  dk^me  expaasiye  as  the  sky. 
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Od  enrstal  pillars  resling  from  abore 

lU  sole  snpporters-^troriSfS  of  faith  and  love. 

One  simple  altar  in  the  midst  be  plae'd 
With  this,  and  only  this,  inscription  gracM, 
The  song  of  angels  at  Immanuers  birth, 
^  Glory  to  God  I  good  will,  and  peace  on  earth.' 

Let  sentiments  like  these  be  dillused  throogh  the  world,<»« 
let  children  be  early  and  perseTeringly  taught  to  venerate 
such  benevolent  men  as  Richard  Reynolds,  and  to  regard  with 
pity  and  horror  the  destroyers  of  mankind  ;  then  a  new 
state  of  society  will  be  introduced— the  strongest  motives  to 
war  will  lose  their  faseinatine  power,  and  the  eostom  will  sink 
into  general  contempt  and  oblivion. 

NEW  PEACE  SOCtETlES. 

On  the  31st  of  Janaary  a  respectable  Society  was  formed  in  Portlandf 
by  the  name  of  <*The  Pbagb  Society  of  Mains.'*    The  foUowin|f 
gentlemen  were  tlected  as  officers  of  tbe  Society. 
Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  H.  D.  Pret^t. 
Hon.  Mattht.w  Cobb,  Vice  Prn't. 
S.  Longfellow,  Jb.  Esq.  lyeaturer. 
Hon.  Samuel  FaEEMANt   Cor,  Sec^ry* 
Mr.  E.  H.  Cobb,  Hec.  Sec*rj. 

Rev  B.  Paysoni  -^ 

Rev.  I.  Nichols,  I    Tnu^ 

Hon.  PiTBNTtss  Mkllek,  r     ua. 
StkoN  Gbbenleaf,  Ebq.J 

On  tbe  4^  of  February,  another  society  was  formed  at  ScipiOi  K.  T. 
called  the  Cayuga  Peace  Society.  The  names  of  the  Ofnoers  hacve 
not  f  et  been  received.  More  account  of  these  Societies  will  probably 
be  given  in  the  next  number. 


obituary. 

SiiiOB  the  seventh  iiamber  of  the  Friend  of  Peaee  wm  teti* 
lishedt  the  MaaiaehusetU  Peace  Society  has  lost  one  of  its 
worthy  members,  Caleb  Bingham,  Esq.  of  Boston.  Thoitf 
who  knew  him  have  the  eonsolation  of  believing  that  he  is 

fope  to  join  the  more  perfect  Peaee  Society  in  teavesi    He 
ied  April  6, 1817. 

voricB  ro  THE  Members  of  the  mass,  peace  socie^t, 

Thb  Ezeeative  Committee  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Peaee 
Soeiety  need  to  know  what  money  will  be  at  their  disposal 
to  promote  the  oUeets  of  the  Soeiety.  It  is  therefore  respect* 
fnlly  requested  of  all  the  members  who  have  not  paid  their 
snbscriptioB  for  the  present  year,  that  it  may  he  done  on  re- 
ceiving this  nomber  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  It  is  also  re* 
qnested  that  the  several  agents  would  report  the  names  of 
such  sabseribers  as  they  may  have  proenred  sinee  the  list  of 
members  was  published  in  the  seventh  number* 
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THE   MESSIAH    AMD  MAHOMET* 

1!'he  Messiah  appeared  among  men  as  the  Prince  of 
iPfiACE — <<  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.^  Mahomet  appeared 
as  a  Prince  of  War.  The  doctrinesi  the  precepts  and  the 
examples  of  the  Messiah  were  all  of  a  pacific  character. 
Those  of  Mahometi  vindictive,  cruel  and  bloodj.  The 
Messiah  promised  blessedness  to  <'peace*makers,''  and  to 
those  who  should  **  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake. "  Maho- 
met promised  the  joys  of  paradise  to  those  who  should  die 
fighting  as  his  followers. 

.  As  there  was  such  a  perfect  contrast  between  these  Lead* 
ers,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Messiah  would  be  of  a  pacific  characteri  and  the  disciples 
of  Mahometf  men  of  war  and  blood.  Once  a  fighting  dis^ 
^eafthi  Messiah  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Now  Christians  and  Mahometans  are  on 
a  level,  as  to  the  practice  of  war.  Whose  disciples  then 
wttjighiing  Christians?  Are  they  the  followers  of  the  Mes- 
nah?  Are  they  not  rzther fiUowers  of  Mahomet,  notwith- 
ttanding  the  name  they  assume  ? 

A  cnstom  which  so  violates  the  principles  and  spirit  of 

Christianity,  as  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  sheep 
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of  ChrUt  and  the  ferocious  followers  of  Mahomet,  mint 
have  had  a  pernicious  effect— ^it  must  have  exposed  Chrit<« 
tians  to  the  reproach  of  all  other  nations  who  have  been 
informed  that  the  Messiah  Was  the  Prince  of  peace.  If 
Heathens  and  Mahometans  were  to  form  their  opinion  of 
the  Messiah  merely  by  what  they  see  in  professed  Cklia- 
tiansy  in  relktion  to  war,  they  would  naturally  suppose  that 
he  was  such  an  one  as  the  Jews  expected,  a  vindictivet 
fighting  character  i  and  that  his  days  on  earth  were  spent  in 
teaching  his  disciples  the  art  of  war,  and  how  to  keep  alive 
the  war  spirit.  But  having  formed  this  opinion  of  the  Mes- 
siah, should  they  then  read  his  life  and  his  precepts,  what 
would  be  their  astonishment !  What  would  they  think  of 
fighting  Christttfns  f  Would  they  not  be  ready  to  exclaim^ 
<Te  hypocrites  !  lay  aside  your  name^  or  cease  to  fight  ?* 

It  has  alneady  beta  observed  that  Mahomet  encouraged 
!iis  feUowers  to  fight  by  promises  of  future  btenedneiSf 
ahbuU  ibey  die  In  battle.  In  the  same  manner  the  pagan 
pricnts  Mtomg  ihe  Coths  and  Vaiidab  inspired  their  soldiers 
with  coQri|^.  <■  All  agreed,  says  Gibbon,  that  a  life  spent 
in  amsi  and  a  glorioas  death  in  battle,  were  the  best  pre- 
paratives for  H  hopi^  foturity.''--Z>ff/r/i^  and  Fall^  voL  i. 
pw  37S. 

This  Mahometan  and  Gothic  doctrine  was  adopted  by 
the  papri  cliergy,  and  employed  to  encourage  men  to  fight 
thetr  battles  %  ttbd  how  often  have  the  protestant  cXetgf 
i[>lk)wed  th»  dreadful  example  ?  What  can  be  more  shock* 
lAg  than  to  bear  tbe  ministers  of  the  gospel  employ  the 
pMniales  df  flitare  bKss,  to  eldte  armies  of  men  to  murder 
Mte  another !  And  does  not  this  agreement  between  Ma- 
h^mfetan^  Gothit  and  Christfan  ministers^  in  their  mode  of 
exdtifijg  mfeta  to  deedEs  of  blood,  zSorA  ample  prdof  of  glaN 
i^  s^jpostasy  firom  Christian  principles,  or  of  the  num  fiftal 
delusions  ? 

IF  an  MKvidual  is  condemned  to  be  hanged  as  a  mur- 
9etttf  wlkat  scbsatidtos  at*e  exdled  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 


iians  !  What  paint  1$  tAken  by  the  minister  of  feKgioii  16 
bring  the  convict  to  repentance  before  the  fatal  h#iir  dttU 
arrive  '  Yet  others  are  excited  by  promitet  of  a  Meaied 
immortality  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dieadful  coMe- 
quences  of  dying  in  the  very  act  of  murder  (  At  whase 
hand<  will  their  Mood  be  required  ? 

When  a  criminal  is  executed  prior  to  bis  hairing  given 
any  evidence  of  repentancei  hosr  are  the  tender  fcieliags  of 
Christians  excited  by  the  thoughti  ths^t  kff  died  in  tis  smt. 
Tet  perhaps  these  same  Christians  can  hear  of  a  battle^  m 
which  ^0,000  fellow  beings  were  <<  driven  aii^ray  in  their 
fvickedness/'  with  less  sensibility  and  concern  than  they 
felt  at  the  execution  of  one  hardened  nulefactor.  In  these 
bloody  l^attles  the  slain  are  usually  part  on  one  side  and  PQif 
on  the  other  \  and  yet  pn  each  side  profi^ssiag  Christi^in^ 
may  be  found  exulting — one  that  sp  pnany  have  fiillen  pn  this 
sidct  another  that  so  many  have  fiUen  on  riiiaf»  irbile  neither 
of  them  is  properly  afiec^ed  with  the  thoogfat  that  the  alaiil 
were  all  ireiiretip  and  tlu^t  each  roust  be  judged  aoBordhig 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Alas  I  what  wece  the  ^<6nfr 
dbitf  m  the  M/'—the  deeds  by  which  they  lost  their  lifes  f 

Is  it  not  a  melancholy  but  undeniaUe  ftct,  that  evtty  war 
in  Christendom  has  been  either  excited,  encouraged,  ct 
countenanced  by  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ?-»and 
that  too  <>n  each  side  of  the  contest  I  ShaU  minittttiB  of 
ieligioa  continue  to  be  so  deluded  as  to  think  that  preach^ 
ing  and  praying  in  support  of  war  are  acting  in  charactel*  a| 
Ike  fibiknrers  al  the  Lamb  ?     God  forbid  ! 

tf  then  be  nothing  antichristian  in  fbe  custom  of  ^far^ 
thcD  our  Saviour  may  be  justly  proclaiiped  to  the  wotld  aft 
die  fighting  Messiah  $  for  « Fo^Ltnr  m"  is  his  oammaMl 
tiiMeiry  dimple.  But  if  Christians  would  be  shocked  to 
hm  thtir  Mewiah  reproached  as  a  bloody  waitior,  the 
elder  brother  of  Mahomet,  why  are  they  not  shoeked  to 
fiad  ^henselvea  the  followers  of  a  man  ifhoee'characteri! 
esaibple  and  precepts  were  the  rererse  of  the  MessiaVe f 


Is  it  not  more  safe  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Mahometan  with 
a  Christian  temper,  than  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Christian 
with  the  bloody  principles  and  spirit  of  Mahomet  ? 

<<Take  heed»  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  yon  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God.*^-* 
<<  Let  us  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
his  resti  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  Ai 
becometh  the  disciples  of  a  pacific  Princei  let  us  *'  follow 
peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness  without  which  no  man 
ghaU  see  the  Lord.'' 


THE  CHRISTIAN    RELIGION,    AS    TAUGHT    BT   THE    AFOS* 
TLE-  OF   CHRIST  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  WAR. 

From  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  we  may  probably 
learn  how  they  understood  their  Lord  and  Matter  in  respect 
to  the  indulgence  of  warring  passions  and  the  nature  of  his 
religion.    A  few  passages  from  their  writings  may  help  U9 . 
to  some  correct.views  of  the  subject. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  we 
have  a  contrast  of  charactersi  with  corresponding  retribo- 
tions.  These  retributions  are  made  by  that  <<God  who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.''— «  To  them 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  f or  giorjr 
and-  honour  and  immortality,"  will  be  rendered  *< dwmal 
life."  But  unto  the  contentious  and  disobedienti  who  do  not 
obey  the  truth  but  obey  unrighteousness,"  will  be  rendered 
<<  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  on  every 
aoul  of  man  that  doeth  evil." 

To  which  of  these  classes  do  warring  Christiana  bekmg  ? 
Are  they  of  the  number  pf  those  <<  who  by  patient  condnn* 
ance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  honour  and  glon^Wlid  imnUMr-* 
tality  ?"    Or  are  they  of  the  character  of  the  <«  cotatc^ioos 
who  do  not  obey  the  truth  but  obey  unrighteousness  ?^  If 


their  fate  is  to  be  decided  by  their  deeds  of  war,  what  will 
be  their  final  condition  ?  Are  they  to  be  rewarded  with 
eternal  life  for  killing  one  another  ? 

In  1  Cor.  13th  chapter,  we  have  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  Christian  love  or  charity,  without  which  we  are 
told  we  are  nothing,  and  without  which  all  we  do  will  profit 
us  nothing. — ^This  «<  Charity  sufiereth  long  and  is  kind  ; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own  ; 
is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.** 

That  we  may  feel  the  force  of  this  passage^  and  its  per^ 

feet   agreement  or  perfect  disagreement  with  war,  let  the 

phrase  the  ivar  spirit  be  substituted  for  <<  charity^*  and  read 

the  passage  over  again — ^The  nvar  ipirii  "  suffereth  long  and 

is  kind**;  the  war  spirit  "envieth  not;**  the   war  spirit 

^*  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself 

unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 

thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 

the  truth.** 

Kow  what  a  palpable  contradiction  have  we  before  us 

to  every  thing  that  is  known  of  the  war  spirit  ?    Could 

more  direct  falsehoods  be  formed  than  are'  here  expressed 

by  merely  substituting  the  war  spirit  for  charity  ?    And  can 

any  thing  more  be  needful  to  prove  to  any  rational  being, 

that  Christian  love  and  the  war  spirit  are  perfectly  opposed 

to  each  other  ? 

There  is  however  one  characteristic  of  charity  yet  to  be 
mentioned  :  <<  Charity  never  faileth.**  May  we  say  the  war 
^irii  ^  never  faileth,'*  and  still  expect  to  meet  fighting  men 
in  heaven  ?  What  a  figure  would  the  war  spirit  make  in 
the  realms  of  peace  and  love ! 

Now  if  it  be  a  fact  that  there  is  such  a  perfect  contrast 
between  Ckristian  love  and  the  war  spirit,  and  also  a  sol- 
emn truth  that  without  Christian  love  all  we  do  will "  profit 
ns  nothing,**4n  the  final  account ;  must  it  not  be  at  an  infi- 


iltte  hazard  that  any  one  indulges  the  spirit  of  war,  or 
attempts  to  excite  it  in  others  i 

In  Gal.  V.  19 — S3,  we  have  a  contrast  between  the 
<<  works  of  the  flesh'*  and  the  «<  fruiu  of  the  Spirit.** — 
<<  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest^  which  are 
these;  adulteryi  fornication^  uncleanness,  lasciviomnesa^ 
idolatry!  witchcraftf  hatredi  variance,  emulations,  wratht 
strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyingit,  murderst  dronkensess» 
and  such  like  j  of  the  which  I  cell  you  before,  as  I  also  told 
you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  thin^  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  " 

Let  every  reader  review  this  list  of  vices,  and  ask  him« 
self  two  or  chree  questions ;— Does  not  the  custom  of  warf 
as  it  exists  among  Christians,  either  authorise  .or  tolerate 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  vices  ?  Can  the  custom  of 
war  jexist  without  these  vices  i  And  if  « they  who  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Godt**  what 
will  become  of  men  who  live  and  die  in  the  vices  of  war  i 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  "  God  of  peace**  has  such  a  de- 
light in  blood,  that  he  will  dispense  with  all  the  prolubi^ 
tions,  requisitions  and  declarations  of  the  gospel,  to  fiiveur 
fighting  men,  and  place  tbem  on  a  level  with  the  peace* 
makers'*  and  <•  the  pure  in  bean  ?**  If  such  be  his  char^ 
acter  and  such  his  intention,  why  did  h^  send  the  Prince 
of  peace  as  our  guide  to  heaven  i 

Now  remark  the  contrast :  «  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit » 
love»  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness^  hitb^ 
meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law.* 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  religion,  those  finks 
which  our  Lord  requires,  and  which  our  God  will  approve. 
What  a  perfect  contrast  is  here  to  the  list  of  vices  befioce 
mentioned  I  Are  these  lovely  fruits  the  fruits  of  the  sfirii 
of  war  ?  Against  these  heavenly  fruits  the  apostle  says 
« there  is  no  law***— that  is,  no  law  of  God,  and  no  law  ef 
Christ.  But  the  laws  of  men,  which  require  war,  are 
all  these  virtues^  and  require  the  opposite  vices. 


If  tke  custom  of  irat  caimoc  exist  bat  by  the  vices  which 
the  gospel  forUdsi  and  i£  the  Jruits  which  the  gospel  requires 
and  approves  are  directly  the  reverse  of  those  by  which  war 
is  supported,  how  is  it  poirible  that  war  should  be  consistent 
With  the  Christian  religion  ?  Can  a  fountain  send  forth  at 
the  same  place  both  sweet  water  and  bitter,  or  salt  water 
aiiid  fresh  ?  Can  the  peaceful  fig-tree  of  Christianity  bear 
the  almond  berries  of  war  ?  Or  can  the  deleterious  vine  of 
war^  bear  the  figs  of  gospel  love,  forgiveness,  peace  and 
kindness  ? 

Let  us  now  listen  to  another  Apostle ; 
James  i.  27.    <*Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
even  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow 
hi  their  afiUction^  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world*"* 

Can  that  also  be  *<  pure  religion  and  nndefiled**  which 

supports  war  and  mates  widows  and  fatherless  children  by 

hundreds  and  by  thousands  i  and  which  often  slaughters 

these  bereaved  objects  after  the  husband  and  the  ftther  are 

fllain  ?    Do  war  makers  and  those  who  support  them,  keep 

tTtemselves  <<  unspotted  from  the  world  ? — Can  any  thing 

be  farther  from  the  Apostle's  description  of*'  pure  and  un- 

defiled  religion''  than  what  commonly  appears  in  men  de* 

voted  to  arms? 

Let  us  hear  James  farther  on  the  subject  of  war.  «  From 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they 
not  even  from  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  Ye 
last  and  have  not.  Ye  kill  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot 
Obtmin."  James  iv.  1,2.  Do  wars  and  fightings  also  come 
from  the  spirit  which  the  gospel  enjoins  ?  If  not,  then 
these  evils  cannot  be  consistent  with  Christianity,  and  mast 
be  wholly  attributed  to  those  lusts  which  the  gospel  was  de- 
ngpiti  to  subdue. 

Tlie  same  Apostle  says,  <<  If  ye  have  bitter  envyings  and 
If  life  in  your  hearts,  glory  not  and  lie  not  against  the  truth. 
^tbi%  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly. 


sensual,  devilish.  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there 
is  confusion  and  every  evil  work.  But  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  par- 
tiality and  without  hypocrisy  "     ch.  iv.  14 — 17. 

Here  we  have  two  very  different  kinds  of  wisdom  .  Does 
any  Chistian  need  to  be  told  which  of  these  God  approves  ? 
or  that  he  cannot  approve  both  ?  Does  he  need  to  be  told 
firom  which  war  results  ?  Is  it  possible  that  war  should  be 
made  under  the  influence  of  that  wisdom  which  *<  is  first 
*pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  lull 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits,"  &c.  ?  If  not,  it  is  always  made 
by  that  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath. 

We  will  next  see  what  Peter  has  to  say.-- *<<  For  what 
glory  is  it  if  when  ye  are  buffetted  for  your  fiiolts  ye  take 
it  patiently  ?  But  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it  ye 
take  it  patiently,  this  is  thankworthy  and  acceptable  unto 
God.  For  even  hereunto  are  ye  called ;  for  Christ  alto  suf- 
fered for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  fidlow  his 
steps ;  who  did  no  sin  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ; 
who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  a^ain ;  when  he  suffer- 
ed threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  him  who  judg- 
eth  righteously.'*  1  Peter  ii.  20 — 23.  <<  But  let  none  of  jou 
suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  tiiej\  or  as  an  evU  doer,  or  as  a 
busy  body  in  other  men's  matters.  Yet  if  any  man  sufer 
as  a  Cbristiaff,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  glorify  God  on 
this  behalf — Wherefore,  let  them  that  suffer  according  to 
tke  will  of  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  houIs  to  hiov 
in  well  doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.*'  2  Pet.  iv.  15, 
16—19. 

These  exhortations  were  given  in  an  expectation  of 
<<  fiery  trials,"  or  under  a  pro^^pect  of  severe  fufferings. 
The  example  of  our  Lord  under  his  trials  was  particularly 
brought  to  view  as  worthy  of  imitation,  and  as  intended  for 
this  very  purpose.  We  may  then  ask.  Is  avenging  the 
wrongs  we  receive,  is  rendering  evil  for  evil^  is  breathing 
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f»t  thf oatenihgs  and  slatighteri  it  mtking  war  and  killing 
our  fellow  men  foUowiDg  the  example  which  Christ  gave 
ttnder  his  sufferings  ?  Is  such  the  way  to  «<  commit  the 
keeping  of  our  souls  in  well  doing  to  God»  as  Unto  a  fsitb- 
ful  Creator  ?^  Is  this  the  way  that  our  Lord  <<  committed 
bimself  to  him  who  judgeth  righteously  P^ 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  proper  answers  to  the  questions 
now  proposed ;  and  every  one  who  is  convinced  that  he 
cannot  imitate  the  example  of  Christ  by  indulging  the  war 
ipirity  must  be  sensible  that  war  is  prohibited  by  the  ex« 
hortations  of  Peter, 

John  is  not  less  decided  than  tli6  other  apostles  on  this 

subject.    Thus. he  writes — ««He  that  saith  he  abideth  in 

Christ  ought  him^e  f  so  to  walk  even  as  he  walked  -—He 

that  saith  he  is  in  the  light  and  hateth  his  brother  is  in 

darkness  even  until  now.     He  that  loveth  his  brother 

abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  no  occasion  of  tumbling 

in  him      But  he  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in  darkness  and 

walketh  in  darknesSi  and  Icnoweth  not  whither  he  goetb^ 

becauite  the  darknesr  hath  blinded  his  eyes.''  1  John  ii. 
^,  9, 10»  1 1. 

Do  men  <<  walk  even  as  Christ  walked"  while  they  in* 

du\^  the  war  spiriti  and  meet  each  other  for  mortal  cotn<» 

histt  i    If  any  one  can  suppose  war  to  be  consistent  with 

Christianityi  must  it  not  be  that  «  he  walketh  in  darkness^ 

and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth^  because  thf  darkness 

huh  blinded  hb  eyes  r 

.  Again,  <<  In  this  the  children  of  dod  are  manifest  and 

die  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doth  not  righteous* 

Mti  if  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother. 

For  this  is  the  message  that  ye  have  heard  from  the  begin* 

ningf  that  ye  should  love  one  another.    Not  as  Cain  who 

of  that  wicked  one  and   slew    his    brother.— We 

that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we 

lofe  the  brethren.    He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 

iiitdeath.    Whosoever  hateth  hit  brother  if  a  murdinr^ 
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and  ye  know  that  no  murderef  hath  eternal  life  ibicUag  U 
him.''    ill.  10-15. 

By  the  term  <<  brother^  we  may  here  understand  any  of 
the  human  family  for  whom  Christ  died,  and  not  merely  a 
professed  Christian  $  and  whether  he  be  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  we  are  bound  to  love  him  with  the  same  kind 
affections  which  Christ  ezerci^ed  when  he  died  for  the  un* 
godly.  If  we  love  only  those  who  l^ve  us,  what  do  i^ 
more  than  others  i  By  lotve  to  all,  or  that  benignant  and 
forbearing  temper  which  disposes  them  to  do  good  to  all* 
and  restrains  them  from  destroying  or  injuring  any,  thechiU 
dren  of  God  are  distinguished  from  the  children  of  the 
deviL  By  this  we  are  to  know  whether  we  have  pasted 
from  death  unto  life.  »  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
iftrideth  in  death.**  Not  only  so,  but  <<  whosoever  imieib  lut 
brother  is  a  murderer^  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  What  then  mast  be  the  friie 
tt  those  who  fall  into  the  arms  of  death  indulging  a  tena* 
per  to  kill  their  fellow  men  t 

It  is  believed  that  no  intelligent  Christian  can  impair 
Bally  examine  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  'with* 
out  being  convinced,  that  the  apostles  to  ally  misappre- 
hended the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  that  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  war  spirit  are  as  perfectly  opposed  to  each 
6ther,  as  light  and  darkness,  or  virtue  and  vice. 

Who  then  that  has  a  spark  of  Christian  love  in  hi^i  breast, 
can  fail  of  being  shocked  at  the  thought,  that  a  custom  90 
r.epugnant  to  the  gospel,  so  destructive  to  mankind,  and  $0 
perfectly  diabolical,  should  have  been  for  ages  supported 
with  enthusiasm  by  Christians,  as  a  ju»t,  necessary  and 
honourable  mode  of  deciding  controversies !  It  may  be 
seriously  doubted  whether  any  thing  more  abominable  In  its 
nature,  or  more  dishonorary  to  Christ,  is  to  be  found  either 
on  earth  or  in  hell. 
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THB  CAUSES  AND  AGBMT8  OF  WAR; 
BV  AM  SktfllSB   irMlTMX. 

As  long  ago  as  1763,  a  pamphlet  was  poblishdd  ta  Loli- 
^ODi  entitled  «The  Case  of  going  to  War  for  the  sake  of 
procuring,  enlarging,  or  securing  of  trade,  considered  in  < 
new  light/'  The  following  account  of  the  causes  of  war^ 
and  of  the  agents  by  whoo)  nations  are  involved  in  sanpf 
guinary  contests,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

« In  ancient  times,^'  says  this  writer,  m  men  went  to 
war  without  much  ceremony  or  pretence.  It  was  thought 
reason  good  enough  to  justify  the  deed,  if  one  man  (iked 
what  another  man  had§  and  war  and  robhery  were  ihtb9imn% 
0ble  professions.  Nothing  was  judged  dishonourable  but  the 
arts  of  peace  and  industry.  This  is  Herodotus's  account 
of  the  manner  of  living  of  the  ba|*barit^ns  of  Thrace  ;  and 
this,  with  very  small  alterations,  might  ht^^  to  charactef* 
ize  all  other  barbarians,  either  of  ancient  or  qiodem  times. 

«  But  at  present  we,  who  ^oose  to  call  otirselves  dvilix- 
ed  nations,  generally  afiect  a  more  ceremonious  pirade,and 
many  pretences.  Complaints  are  first  made  of  some  inju^ 
ry  received,  some  right  violated,  some  incroa^hment^  de^ 
temion,  or  usurpation,  and  none  will  acknowledge  them** 
selves  the  first  aggressor.  Nay,  a  solemi^  appeal  is  made 
to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  each  assertion.  Thus  it  is  with 
both  parties  ;  and  while  neither  of  them  will  own  the  true 
motives,  perhaps  it  is  apparent  to  all  th^  wprld  that  on  one 
fide  if  not  on  both,  a  thirst  for  glory,  a^  lust  of  dominton* 
tbe  cabal  of  statesmen,  or  the  ravenous  appetites  of  indir 
vidoals  for  power  or  plunder,  for  wealth  without  industry^ 
or  greatness  without  merit,  were  the  only  real  aoid  genuine 
ipringfl  of  action. 

«  As  to  those  who  are  always  clamouring  for  war  and 
fomdiDg  the  alarm  of  battle,  let  us  consider  who  they  are 
find  what  are  their  motives  \  then  it  will  bt  no  difficult 
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mttter  to  detef^mine  the  degree  of  deference  that  ought  tote 
mid  to  their  opinions,  and  the  merit  of  their  patriotic  se^I. 

<<  1.  The  first  on  the  list  here  in  Britain  is  the  moct^ 
patriot f  and  furious  amti<ourtier.  He  always  begins  with 
fchemes  of  economy  and  is  a  zealous  promoter  of  national 
frugality. — Every  popular  topic  and  eve^  inflammatory 
harangue  is  immediately  put  in  rehearsal  \  and  O  LjMSM^ 
TT !  O  Mr  Country  /  is  the  continual  theme.  The 
fire  then  spreads  ;  the  souls  of  the  noble  Britons  are  en- 
kindled at  it,  and  vengeance  and  war  are  immediately  re« 
solved  upon. 

<<3.  'lIThe  ne3(t  in  thb  list  is  the  hungry  pamphleteer 
who  writes  for  bread.  The  ministry  will  not  retain  him 
on  their  side  \  therefore  hcs  must  write  against  them,  and 
do  as  much  mischief  as  he  can,  in  order  to  be  honj^  tff* 

M  S.  Near  a- kin  to  this  man  is  that  other  monster  of 
modem  times,  who  is  perpetually  declaiming  against  peace^ 
viz.  the  broker  and  the  gambler  of  Change- Alley. 

«  4.  The  news*writer  is  a  fourth  species  of  political  fire- 
brand :  a  species  which  abound  in  this  country  more  than 
in  any  Qth^  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  For  as  here  men 
are  allowed  great  libeny  to  say,  or  write  what  they  please  ; 
so  likewise  is  the  abuse  of  that  blessing  carried  to  a  higher 
pitch.  In  fact  these  people  may  be  truly  said  to  trade  im 
Hood  s  for  a  war  is  their  harvest^* 

^  5.  The  jobbers  and  contractors  of  all  kinds  and  of  aH 
degrees  for  our  fleets  and  armies, — the  clerks  and  pay- 
masters in  the  several  departments  belonging  to  war  i  and 
every  other  agent  who  has  the  fingering  of  the  poUie 
money,  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  distinct  brood  of  vul- 
tures, who  prey  upon  their  pwn  species  and  fatten  upon 
human  gore.. 

<*  6.  Many  of  the  dealers  in  exports  and  imports  and 
•eyeral  of  the  traders  in  the  colonies,  are  too  often  found 
to  he  assistants  in  promotmg  the  cry  bx  tverj  new  vrar ;, 
and  when  war  is  nndertaken»  in  preventing  an^  overtorf^ 
a  ipeace.'' 
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This  account  of  the  causes  of  wary  ^d  of  the  agtstt  by 
which  a  war  fever  is  excited,  was  written  in  Englaad 
while  the  now  United  States  were  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.  How  far  the  account  is  applicable  to  what  has  oc« 
curred  in  our  own  country,  since  we  became  an  indepen^ 
dent  people,  most  be  left  for  the  reader  to  determine. 

What  this  writer  observed  of  the  state  of  things  among 
«*  barbarians^  is  lamentably  true  among  the  nations  which 
^  choose  to  call  themselves  civiliaed."  They  indeed  <<  af- 
fect a  more  ceremonious  parade  and  many  pretences,^  but 
still  «  war  and  robbery  are  the  honourable  frofessiont  s^  and 
many  of  the  modern  wars  have  been  made  on  no  better 
ground,  than  that  <<  one  man  Itked  what  another  man  had/' 
If  such  conduct  constitutes  men  ^  barbarians,**  or  is  proof 
that  they  are  of  this  character,  those  who  choose  to  <*call 
themselves  civilized  nations,"  have  made  but  little  advance 
from  the  savage  state. 

In  the  wars  oi  nations  called  civilized,  there  may  be  mor^ 
of  the  <<  strange  chequer  of  motley  strife,  urbatntfznd  bea^' 
ile,  manners  smooth  and  rufian  actions."  Nay  with  them 
^he  murderous  act  may  be 

,   With  all  itt  tintcl  on  it,  witli  its  pomp 
And  robe  abont  i(  ;** 

bat  the  Ethiopian  is  Uacif  when  clothed  in  nMiet  and  war 
IS  murder  with  whatever  *'  tinseP  and  «  pomp**  it  may  be 
arrayed-  Each  of  two  contending  nations  has  called  it  so 
in  the  other,  and  in  this  particular,  both  parties  hsive  gen* 
frail  J  spoken  the  truth. 


TICWt  OF  AN  ENGLISH   WRITER  RBSPBCTING  THE    WARS 

OF   GREAT   BRITAIN* 

''  It  may  well  strike  every  one  of  us,  when  we  hear  that 
fOKelf  is  there  a  single  war  in  which  this  country  hsr^ 
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been  engaged  during  the  last  500  years  which  might  nol 
have  been  avoided,  and  in  avoiding  which  there  would  nol 
have  been  prodigious  advantage.  Let  these  wars  be  t^f 
amined  one  by  one,  let  them  undergo  a  fair  trial  befare  thfi 
tribunal  of  reason  and  humanityy  taking  care  that  prejudice 
and  prepossession  shall  not  be  foremen  of  the  juryt  and  we 
•hall  be  in  no  pain  for  the  verdict.  It  is  curious  enougbji 
that  in  proportion  as  wars  are  more  andentf  men  become 
more  united  in  acknowledging  their  being  unnecessary-— > 
that  iS|  their  folly  and  mischief.  It  is  only  by  those  that  are 
near  us,  with  which  our  existing  passions  are  in  some  mea^ 
une  allied,  that  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived.  And  distant 
posterity,  by  whom  our  passions  will  be  forgotten,  will  pata 
the  same  or  rather  a  much  more  enligbted  cQndemnation 
upon  thfe  wars  into  which,  by  these  passions,  we  are  plung<« 
ed,  than  are  now  pronounced  upon  the  wars  which,  witk 
so  much  zeal  and  so  much  pretended  patriotism,  our  fathers 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  crown  of  Fraoc^ 
upon  the  head  of  their  sovereign,  or  for  rescuing  the  grave 
of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  this  declaration  • 
that  it  should  appear  we  have  always  been  to  blame,  and 
not  our  neighbours  ;  for  this  is  not  the  fact.  Our  neigh* 
hours  have  been  as  often  to  blame  as  ourselves  ;  and  some- 
times the  malignant  cause  has  appeared  most  strongly  on 
the  one  side,  and  sometimes  oki  the  other.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  will  not  00  much  as  be  disputed,  that  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  wars  the  calamity  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage might  have  been  avoided.  And  with  regard  «veil 
to  the  rest,  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  tluit  hardly 
is  there  one  to  which  the  same  ground  ^  condemnation 
does  not  apply. 

'<  The  modes,  the  easy  modes  of  avoiding  war,  have 
never  been  studied.  The  devices,  by  which  men 
may  be  cheated  into  wars,  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  industriously  practised ;  the  devices  by  which  a  to^ 
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ding  provocatioti  may  be  made  to  appear  a  great  one ;  hf 
which  an  imaginary  injury  may  be  made  to  appear  a  real 
one  ;  by  wbich  a  sufficient  reparation  may  be  made  to  ap- 
pear less  than  nifficient ;  by  which  revenge  may  be  made 
to  appear  a  virtue,  and  national  enjoyment  and  prosperity 
1.CSS  to  be  desired  than  the  infliction  of  misery  upon  an  of* 
fending  neighbour  ; — contemptib'e  devices  by  which  the 
word  giifryf  that  unhappy  sound,  is  made  to  appear  an  ade- 
quate substitute  not  only  for  humanity  and  even  justice  to- 
wards others,  but  for  prosperity  and  happiness  at  home  j— - 
devices,  by  which  the  word  honourf  which  signifies  only 
pride  and  revenge,  is  made  to  take  place  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  govern  men  and  nations  at  the  discretion,  and  for  the 
interests,  of  those  who  have  the  skill  to  employ  it. 

^  Ah  !  if  equal  pains  had  been  taken  to  study  and  to 
practise  the  means  of  standing  exempt  from  war,  with  the 
pains  which  have  been  taken  to  study  and  to  practise  the 
mean^  of  being  almost  perpetually  involved  in  it,  to  what 
prosperity  would  not  human  nature  have  been  advanced  ! 
What  miseries,  what  caiises  of  retardation  would  it  not 
have  escaped  I  WbatHime,  what  motives  would  it  have  en- 
joyed, for  the  acquieition  of  knowledge,  for  the  discovery 
and  for  the  removal  of  all  the  causes  by  which  happiness  is 
prevented;  and  for  the  discovery  and  for  the  application 
of  all  the  expedients  by  which  it  may  be  promoted  !  On 
iriiat  a  secure  and  immoveable  bails  might  that  happiness 
feiow  have  been  placed  ;  and  to  what  an  elevation  might  it 
have  been  rsused  I** — Philanthroplsty  No.  1 5,  p.  275. 

Such  is  the  language  which  an  English  writer  dared  to 
Qse  in  1814  respecting  the  wars  of  that  nation  for  the  last 
500  years  ;  and  with  equal  truth  he  might  have  included 
an  their  wars  from  the  first  settlement  of  their  island.  The 
same  language  may  be  applied  to  the  wars  of  other  nations 
during  the  same  period.  Let  any  judicious  ;|!erson  sen- 
oody  review  the  pages  of  hi>toryand  observe  the  frivolous 
pounds  or  pretexts  on  which  the  most  bloody  and  dese- 
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latiiig  wart  haTe  been  commeDced  i  and,  he  will  with  iin 
Jefferwot  **  recoil  wkh  horror  at  the  ferocioumest  of  man." 

It  it  a  tolemn  but  humiliating  fact,  that  the  pettf  wart 
of  robbers  and  piratet  may  be  at  easily  reconciled  to  the 
principles  of  jiittice»  religion  and  humanity,  or  to  the 
^  golden  rule,^  at  the  wars  in  which  Christian  nations 
have  been  engaged  since  the  days  of  Constantine.  The 
most  ttriking  difierence  between  thete  two  Idndt  of  war- 
fiure  is,  that  the  wars  of  Christian  Princes  have  been  a 
hundred  fold  more  destructive  to  the  moral/  and  to  the 
i^pimit  of  mankind,  than  the  wars  of  the  less  celdmted 
robbers  and  pirates.  If  the  former  are  at  all  more  justifi- 
mble  than  the  latter,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  the  great* 
er  mischief  and  ruin  which  they  have  occasioned.  For  it 
is  as  conceivable  that  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  may 
make  war  firom  benevolent  motives,  as  that  this  can  be 
done  by  the  ruler  of  a  nation ;  and  as  to  the  riglk  of  mak* 
ing  war,  they  stand  on  equal  ground. 

If  assumption  of  power  can  give  a  right  to  make  war,  it 
might  be  possessed  by  Barbarossa,  or  captain  Kidd,  as  well 
as  by  the  sovereign  of  an  empire  Qf  if  th«  suffrages  of 
a  number  of  individuals  can  confer  the  right,  it  may  be 
conferred  by  twenty  men,  as  well  at  by  twenty  millions. 

Not  only  to,  one  individual  hat  at  good  a  right  to  make 
war  at  ten  individualt ;  and  ten  as  ten  thousand,  or  at  all 
the  individualt  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Cain  had  at  good 
a  right  to  make  war  on  Abel,  as  Napoleon  had  to  make 
war  on  Alexander  i  or  as  any  one  nation  of  individualt 
has  to  make  war  on  another. 

As  no  one  individual  has  the  right  of  making  war,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  number  of  such  individuals  can  confer 
such  a  right.  Neither  can  the  right  be  acquired  by  vio- 
lence and  usurpation,  unless,  by  the  rigit^  we  mean  merely 
the  wiUz^kpower  ;  and  if  these  be  what  is  intended,  it  if 
evident  that  fhey  may  be  possessed  by  the  pirate  or  robber^ 
as  really  as  by  a  princci  a  potentate^  or  a  congress. 
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Moreover,  if  Cauh,  iii  killing  Abel,  waa  infloefified  by  a 
denre  to  remove  an  object  ef  envy,  that  he  might  obtain 
his  property  $  or  by  a  with  to  Unmortalize  hit  own  name 
by  a  bold  and  daring  exploit,  his  motive  was  at  laudable  ai 
the  motives  which  have  governed  the  cHebrated  conquer- 
drs  of  the  worldy— except  on  the  detestable  ^indple^  that 
the  greater  the  mischief,  the  greater  the  glory.  " 


TBLEikACHUS  }  ok  TdE  ABOLITION  Ot  THB  CLADIATOEIAL 

SPECTACLES. 

In  a  letter  on  wat  to  Prancis  L  the  King  of  France,  Eras- 
mus mentioned  the  <<  butchery  of  the  Gladiatorial  Spec** 
fades"  and  the  way  in  wi^ch  the  custom  was  abolidied. 

*<  Nothing,  says  Erasmus,  can  be  more  cruel  ind  slvage 
than  single  combats,  and  the  butchery  of  gladiatorial  spec« 
cacles  $  and  yet  our  forefathers  were  so  delighted  with  the 
tfight,  that  an  example,  the  basest  of  all  left  us  by  the 
Heathens,  took  toch  firm  hold  of  the  Christians,  eipedal- 
ly  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  they  hav^  not  been  atrie  at 
this  day  to  divest  themselves  entirely  of  this  relique  of  Pa* 
ganism.  The  abolition  of  thskt  species  of  combat,  which 
they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Mparfite,  we  owe  to  one 
Telemachus.  This  good  man  left  the  east  and  came  to 
Rome  (  where  entering  the  theatre,  and  seeing  armed  men 
rushing  violently,  with  an  intent  to  kill  each  other,  he 
leaped  into  the  midst  of  them,  exclaiming — <  What  are 
fOD  doing,  brothers  i  Why  do  you  run  headlong,  like  two 
wild  beasts,  to  each  others  destruction  i* 

«<  In  short  while  the  good  natured  man  was  humanely 
endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  thp  combatants,  he  lost 
his  own  i  for  the  people  stoned  him  to  deatk ;  So  highly 
£d  the  unthinking  rabble  value  this  cruel  diversiosi,  which 
afibrded  an  object  to  stare  at. 

«<  What  was  the  consequence  i  The  Emperor  Honorius 

? 


IS 

as  90on  as  he  beard  of  the  transaction!  issued  orden  to 
abolish  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  combats.  Now  reflect 
a  moment  with  me»  how  base  an  amusement  this  was,  hgw 
many  thousand  lives  were  lost  by  it  ^  and  you  will  imine* 
diately  see  how  much  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  death  of 
9ne  individual.  For  a  deed  like  this,  Telemacbus  was  de* 
iervedly  caQonized.  ^ 

^But  how  much  more  richly  would  that  man  deserve 
this  honour,  who  should  put  an  end  to  the  conflicts  of  the 
great  potentates,  who  lord  it  over  this  suffering  world  f* 

KBFLBCTIONS. 

1st.  What  tntelligent  Christian  does  not  now  look  back 
frith  amazement  and  h(»Tor  on  the  gladiatorial  esshibttiops, 
m  which  men  murdered  one  another  to  make  spoft  lor.  the 
multitude  !  What  an  influence  must  such  a  custom  have 
had  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  Romans  I  What,  bar- 
)>arians  must  the  inhabitants  of  Rone  have  been,  mho 
could  ^<  delight"  in  such  murderous  amusements  I  Bot 

Sd.  Will  not  Christians  of  future  ages,  in  like  manner, 
review  with  horror  the  history  of  our  times  I  People  of 
the  present  day  have  eyes  (o  see,  in  some  particalarSf  the 
barbarity  of  former  ages  ;  but  are  they  not  generally  at 
blind  as  the  Romans  were  to  the  inhumanity  of  their  own 
customs  ?  What  better  than  gladiators  are  the  armies  of 
Christian  nations  who  meet,  each  other  in  a  field  of  battle 
for  mutual  murder  ?  And  for  what  more  rational  purpose 
do  they  generally  meet  than  that  of  sanguinary  sport  or 
amusement  ?  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
war  that  has  occurred  in  Christendom  which  was  not  as 
perfectly  needless,  wanton,  inhuman  and  unprofitable,  as 
a  gladiatorial  exhibition  ;  biit  it  would  be  easy  to  name  a 
hundred  which  were  as  perfectly  inhuman  and  useless,  and 
vastly  more  destructive. 

Sd  How  much  more  to  be  admired  is  the  heroism  and 
intrepidity  of  Telemachus,  who  exposed  his  own  life  in  a 
benevolent  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  a  sanguinary  custom. 
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than  that  of  a  military  biitcherf  who  mardeK  for  hmtg  or 
who  will  hire  himself  oui  for  money  at  a  mankiller  ! 

4th.  The  fact  that  the  gladiatortai  tp^ctades  hav«  lost 
their  popularity  and  becoine  abhorrent  to  Christiantt  af- 
fords ground  of  aisurance  that  other  sangoinary  cuftodii 
may  be  rendered  di^rejpatable^  and  of  conrte  be  abolished. 

5th.  It  is  a  point  which  demands  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  Christians  and  of  philanthropistSy  whether 
the  popular  modes  of  mimicking  sanguinary  combats  have 
not  an  influence  on  the  human  character  simitar  to  that  of 
the  gladiatorial  exhibitions.     We  wonder  that  the  people 
of  Rome  could  witness  such  savage  combatf,  and  regard 
them  as  useful  diversions  ;  and  perhaps  no  judicious  person 
will  doubt  that  familiarity  with  such  sports  had  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  characters  and  morals  of  the  speaators— 
that  it  prepared  them  to  become  unfeeling  actors  in  trage« 
dies  equally  dreadful  and  inhuman.     But  if  fre<^uently  wit- 
nessing the  rea/ify  of  sanguinary  sports  would  naturally  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  human  character,  why  will  not  the 
mimickry  of  such  sports  have  ^  similar  effect  ?  If  it  reqifr- 
ed  a  savage  mind  to  delight  in  th^  fealiiy  of  such  diVA'sions,* 
what  state  of  mind  does  it  require  to  sit  with  pieasufre  atad- 
see  such  scenes  imitated  ?  If  familiarity  with  sanguin^ 
combats  will  harden  the  heart,  or  diminish  the  kind  sym- 
pathies of  the  soul,  and  render  cruelty  a  sporty — what  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  sportive  imitations  of  cruelty  should' 
not  gradually  callous  the  mind  and  prepare  young  peopto 
to  perpetrate  the  deeds  which  have  been  thus  familiarised  i 
When  they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  seeing  murder- 
^09  heroism  represented  as  thegldry  of  human  nature,  can 
it  b^  wonderful  if  they  should  have  imbibed  its  spirit  f 
The  savage  who  has  been  taught  from  hb  infancy,  that  re- 
venge is  glory,  will  delight  and  glory  in  revenge  \  and  a 
timnftr  education  will  have  a  similar,  effect  dn  those  whor 
are  called  civil!2ed.     Is  it  not  then  to  be  suspected  that 
there  are  now  more  of  the  <*  reliques  of  pRganism"  and  of 
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a  Wf^gt  state  still  popular  in  ChrittendoiDi  than  is  gcnep* 
jdlj  supposed. 

Three  hundred  jears  ^go  Erasmus  could  say  of  die 
butchery  of  gladiatorial  specracle3 — "and  yet  oqr  fere* 
6thers  were  t§  tkiif^Ud  tmtt  tin  sight ,  that  an  example,  dw 
basest  of  4II  left  us  by  the  heatheny  took  such  @rm  hold  of  cImi 
Christians,  especially  in  Rome,  that  they  have  not  bocn 
idde  at  this  day  to  divei t  themsfilves  ^ntirely  of  this  reHfB% 
of  Paganism*  T  But  t^for^  ^^  cast  a  stone  at  those  aodeut' 
Christians  let  us  at  least  inquire,  whether  we  are  bos 

* 

chargeable  with  as  great  inconsistency,  and  whether  «&• 
other  <<  relique  of  paganism**  has  not  as  <<  firm  a  hol^  gf 
the  Christians'*  of  the  present  ase. 


I^fumips  TO  Fifito-piciricu^ 

LETTER  m. 

Sir, 

I  FIND,  With  much  satisfaction,  that  an  increased  Boim 
ber  of  those,  with  whom  I  converse,  have,  at  length,  adopt* 
ed  your  opinion  of  war.  Many  continue,  notwithstaodingi 
to  doubt  the  practicability  of  convincing  the  world  at  largo  1 
or  of  persuading  its  difffrrent  and  differing  inhabitami  to 
^  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning- hooks."  Some  are  even  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  any  limited  or  local  attempts  tQ  accomplish  the  glori- 
ous design.  Now,  unless  objections  of  this  sgrt  can  be  ob« 
viated,  they  will  p9raly2;e  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  thc^ 
friends  of  peace.  In  concurrepce,  therefore,  with  what 
you  have  written  to  the  same  intent,  I  propose  to  ^onclnd^ 
this  series  of  letters,  by  remitting  you  and  the  public  to 
the  obvious  tendency  of  a  pacific  temper  and  condact,  to 
preclude  diitsension,  and  to  conciliate  favour,  as  well  iq  ou( 
(breign,  as  in  our  domestic  and  social  relations. 
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The  Wife  king  wd  preacher  of  Itrad,  long  aince,  declaim 
jttd  that  <<.a  man  who  hath  friendSf  must  show  himself 
friendly  :^  a  declaration  expressive,  not  only  of  the  doty 
of  every  one,  to  requite  the  kindness  which  he  receives  s 
but  of  the  aptnen  of  an  inoficnsive  and  generous  behaviour^ 
at  once,  to  insure  and  perpetuate  the  good  will,  and  the 
good  offices  of  all,  with  whom  he  is  conversant  and  con- 
nected :  a  declaration,  the  verity  of  which,  in  b^th  these 
constructions,  is  confirmed  by  actual  experience.  The 
person,  with  whom  it  IstheleacUng  obj^  to  *<live  peace- 
ably with  all  men,"  seldom,  perhaps,  never,  fails  to  suc- 
ceed. Courteous,  condescending,  and  beneficent,  in  his, 
feelings  and  manners,  he  engages  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  all  ingenuous  minds,  at  the  same  time,  that  he.take^ 
from  those  of  an  opposite  description,  every  pretext  for 
meditatiDg  or  seeking  his  hurt.  The  most  restive,  petu- 
lant, and  selfish  of  mortals,  though  they  may  refuse  to  do 
hitn  honour,  or  to  facilitate  bis  enjoyment,  are  ashamed  to 
treat  him  with. palpable  injustice  or  abuse.  Whilst  others 
who,  jeialous  of  their  fiime  and  interest,  assume  the  attitude 
of  defence,  and  either  profess  or  appear  to  be  always  reid^ 
and  determined  to  avenge  the  most  inconsiderable  wrong, 
never  cease  to  multiply  enemies  in  every  direction,  hp  spends 
his  days  in  tranquillity  and  repose,  and  has  none  to  molest 
or  <<make  him  afraid.'' 

Analagous  to  these  are  the  fruits  produced  by  the  con- 
duct of  nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  :  for 
nations  are  composed  of  individuals,  possessed  of  the  same 
nature,  "  subject  to  like  passions/'  and  susceptible  of  friend- 
ly, as  well  as  of  hostile  impressions.  If  the  one  uniformly 
pursue  a  conciliatory  and  equitable  policy  ;  the  other,  how- 
ler inclined,  will  hardly  find  plausible  excuses  for  aq open 
rupture,  and  will  rarely  hazard  reputation,  by  overt  acts  of 
aggresfion. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled  that  few,  if  any  in- 
^ances,  directly  illustrative  of  this  pQiitioo,  can  be  adduced. 


^tffltl  «'*»  *wig  »  bargain.  «r J**  ^  ^^  bring.  ^^ 
**"!;^Jxtrav.p»t'^*""^er  than  P"**^*"^^ 

tie*.     *^*   ..^  coiAAnt*  «»«"».       ..  u,  horror**  •"^^^^^ 
-A  e»enW»*T  '^^     .  _,„,  with  «i  *"  ^rt  cootest 

,boo*i  i>«  °'"^        ^  first,  be  itDas  ^^  I  doia^ 

absolute  i«:»-»;^a.  of  P^et-^^^ 'i^asioo.  th«»  t 
,he  «e«»"XCd  accelerate  *«*  ^^^Tjusttfes  tb« 


mt  or  ipfMltipg  DepUfiHf  vliidi  bfil^f  tnded  in  the*  wtton 
l^faery  of  xIiwb^ihU  1  Hoar  p&eo  toD»  aii4  bov  atc»4 
miAj  b^s  ibe  spirit  of  war  b^o  diffiiied  bytbe  iesc^biidkr 
tiait  of  mabtttfy  s^bffds  .1  Not  the  youth  only,  who-  are 
cdncdi^d  in  tbeKJbycxds  ^  but. their  parenUf  their  brothen^ 
their  aiitenb-rriodeed  all  their  connexions  and  firiends  aro 
tempted  to  with,  and  as  far  .as  they  are  able,  to  .procure 
them  employment  in  the  profession  of  arms :  in  other  wordsy 
to  involve  their  cQuptry  in  rep^atj^  i^nd  bloody  conflicts* 

Who  does  not  see,  that  these  are  rhe  appropriate  symp- 
toms of  the  war  fever,  and  calcnbted,  at  any  mooi^nt,  to 
produce  its  utmost  violence  and  malignity  ?  Tbat  mest 
brought  up  in  this  vay,  and  inured  to  scenes  of  this  sort 
from  their  youth,  nuist  almost  inevitably  be  disposed  to  re» 
duce  the  principles  of  their  education  to  practice  ?  That 
die  government,  under  which  they  live  may,  if  lo  toctiBed^ 
be  sure  of  their  unhesitating  concurrence  in  the  most  ann 
biticRii  and  unjust  measures  of  aggression  ;  or,  however  rei> 
luctant  to  the  sanguinary  proceeding,  may  be  driven,  by 
their  clamours,  to  commence  hostilities  agamst  any  nation 
toward  which  the  popular  odium  u  directed  i 

Under  these  impessions,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  pol- 
^'iciaiii,  who  tdl  us  that  <<  there  is  not  enough  of  the  mar- 
^spirit  in  our  country."  lam  convinced  that  there  is 
^  much,  far  too  nmch,  of  the  martial  spirit  in  our  coun- 
'^lUid  in  every  other  country  under  heaven.  lam  more- 
'^  convinced,  that,  if  our  country  alone  could  be  persuad- 
^  i^YSriably  to  <<  seek  peace  and  pursue  it,"  she  might 
^  <My  prolong,  and  probably  perpetuate,  her  own  trgn- 
Villilty;  but  contributemuch  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  world, 
'i  therefore,  most  cordially  «  bid  God  speed"  to  you,  sir, 
^  to  all  others  who  are  engaged  in  a  work,  so  undenia- 
Wf  conducive  to  the  happiness,  the  improvement,  the  salva- 
^^K  of  the  human  kind  :  and  I  jnosit  fervently  pray,  that 
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He  irli6  <<  tnrneth  the  keatrts  of  men,  at  the  Hvert  Of  vitej' 
•re  torned,**  would  give  energy  and  eflFect  to  your  phihaJ 
throfric  exertions,  and  hasten  the  predicted  era,  when'  **  Ba^ 
tioD  shall  not  lift  up  iword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war  an^ 
more )"  when  <<  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowled^ 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  when  «<  there 
shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroyi  in  all  his  hdy  moua-i 
tain."*  EIR£NIKDS« 


UVIBW  OF   An  IMPOftTlNT  LBTTB&   vkoU   CEtUAVn. 

...  J 

In  the  Repertory  and  Daily  Advertiser  we  have  had  uf 
^  Eutrget  iof  a  hiUir  frm-  an  European  gmikwtam  U  Us 
Jriiftdm  Jb/M,'' dated  <«Anhalt  Dessau,  March  17,  IBll/' 

Both  the  occasion  and  the  object  of  the  letter  may  be  seett 
in  the  following  passage  :-^ 

<<  Our  first  bmt  for  the  season  brought  me  a  series  of 
pamphlets  published  by  the  society  in  Massachusetts  called 
the  Friends  of  Peacb.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  firom  them, 
that  such  strenuous  and  able  exertions  were  making  fai  a 
country,  whose  political  influence  in  Europe  is  daily  increase 
in^  for  putting  an  end  to  the  greatest  scourge  aihong  man* 
Und.— Deiirous  of  aiding  in  thb  good  cause,  I  have  thought 
that  the  religious  and  moral  arguments,  which  these  gei^ 
tlemen  have  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  barbarous  custom 
<if  wary  might  be  strengthened  by  the  mention  ct^ftm  facts, 
which  thow  the  emburrassment  it  produces  in  the  financial 
concerns  of  a  country,  and  the  consequent  distaess  and  opt 
pression  among  a  people.  I  have  therefore  undertaken  to 
•send  you  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  prescttt  eoadi- 
tion  of  the  national  debt  of  some  of  the  moss  iaqiofftant 
loms  of  Europe.? 
lis  paragraph,  by  some  mistake,  the  title  of  the-^  se- 
ries of  pamphlets,"  with  a  little  variation,  is  *givesi  f6t  the 
mime  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.    This  however 
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<bes  not  atfect  the  tzhxe  of  the  commrnucttUm.  The  t)b» 
Ject  of  the  writer  is  to  aid  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  the 
information  he  has  given  is  of  an  important  character.  An 
abstract  of  the  most  interesting  items  will  be  exhibited. 

**  Austria  affords  the  most  strildng  and  best  example  of 
the  ruinous  effects  which  war  has  upon  the  finances  and 
public  credit  of  a  nation.  I  therefore  select  her  for  the 
first.  In  the  beginning  of  l78S|She  had,  proi)erI]r  speakings 
no  national  debt ;  but  she  contracted  one  of  180»000,000 
German  florins,  or  half  as  many  Spanish  doUaft,  in  prepar* 
ation  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Porte,  in  which  she 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  Russia.  Before  this  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  1791.  it  had  carried  up  the  debt  to  942,000,000^ 
which  was  farther  augmented  by  the  war  against  France. 
In  October^  1797,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  to  600,000,000  of  florins.  In  1806,  her  debt  was 
found  increased  to  I,fOO,000,000.  But  it  stopped  not 
here  (  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1 809  brought  still  great- 
er ruin  upon  her  finances  and  her  credit.  In  a  state  of 
desperation  she  calls  in  her  bank  paper  and  by  mere  arbi« 
trary  power,  ^annihilates  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  saved  by  such  a  violation  of  public 
faith  ;  it  gave  only  temporary  relief.  In  1816,  her  debt 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  two  tboosand  mill- 
ions. 

<<  An  increase  of  the  land  tax  is  the  common  mean  of 
ling  the  public  revenue.  This  is  regularly  fixed  at 
omt.  on  the  annual  produce.  In  time  of  war  the 
MiXtMry  ixtraoriinary  land  tax  is  resorted  to,  which  is  fixed 
m,  60  per  cent,  on  the  net  annual  produce  of  the  land  ef 
tfift  nobles,  and  at  SO  on  those  of  mere  simple  proprietors  \ 
lb  that  all  the  lands  contribute  6-lOths.  and  those  of  the 
noMei  9*10ths.  of  what  they  yield,  to  aid  in  the  destruction 
of  muikind.  This  would  be  incredible  and  quite  insup- 
portable were  it  not  that  the  basis  of  the  valuatbn  of  the 
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produce  is  that  which  was  fixed  in  11  ^5 f  and  therefore 
vastly  lower  than  the  present  actual  value. 

«  To  account  for  this  great  accumulation  of  debt  we  liave 
only  to  look  at  the  history  of  ^er  standing  armies  for  -  the 
last  century.  At  the  commencement  of  it^  during  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  saccesuon,  Leopold  t«  and  Joseph  L  called 
1  S0|000  into  the  field.  The  army  had  been  increased  be- 
fore 1771  to  200,000  I  in  1788  to  364,000  j  by  the  wars 
with  Francef  before  the  close  of  the  century,  to  496,000  ; 
and  finally  for  the  great  struggle  in  1 809,  to  SOOjOOO  reg- 
ular troops,  aad  250,000  militb." 

BNGLAND. 

<<  In  1689,  when  William  III.  came  to  the  throoet  Eng- 
land had  a  debt  of  600,000  pounds.  His  wart  carried  it 
up  to  16,000.000.  At  the  death  of  Anne,  1721,  the  debt 
was  54,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war^ 
257,000,900.    In  1818,  812,000,000  pounds  I" 

This  is  the  last  statement  the  writer  of  the  letter  had 
seen.  In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  Nov.  I8I6»#€ 
have  a  review  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  <<  Means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  morals  and  happiness."  In 
this  work  the  national  debt  is  stated  at  <<  mnt  bundni  md 
fmrtf^hfte  wuUion/*  sterling.    The  writer  proceeds  :— 

*<  Not  to  lose  ttght  of  the  intimate  connexion  between 
vrar  and  public  misery,  between  large  armies  and  .a  large 
national  debt,  I  will  add  a  word  by  way  of  history  of  Eii|g* 
land's  armed  force.  The  standing  army  vras  b^gnn  hy 
William  in.  who  had  7000  men  in  .Great'  Britaiai  tnd 
12,000  in  Ireland  during  the  troubles  there.  Apneln- 
creased  it  to  18,000."  *  George  III.  mamtained  from  SO 
to  40,000  regular  troops  till  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution.  In  1796,  increased  them  to  100,000  \ 
in  1804,  to  1 12,000  \  in  1808,  to  230,000,  besides  10C^009 
militia,  who  had  all  the  character  of  troops  of  the  line^  ex- 
cept in  the  right  not  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdomt— ^md^ 
in  addition^  a  volunteer  corps  of  300,000. 
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The  history  of  the  navy  i»  not  very  diffierent.  It  begun 
under  Henry  VllI,  In  the  reign  of  James  I«  it  was  com- 
posed of  132  ships  and  vessels  of  all  lands  ;  increased  by 
William  m.  to  172— by  George  II.  to  277— by  George 
III.  in  1774,  to  355— in  1803|  to  656— in  1818,  to  1044, 
those  in  ordinary  not  included.  The  equipage  for  whichi 
at  the  last  named  period,  amounted  to  143,000. 

<<  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  have  been  labouring  to  prove 
a  self-evident  tmtb— 'that  standing  armies  are  expensive 
establishments  and  that  wars  necessarily  bring  a  nation  into 
debt,  and  that  national  debts  must  be  provided  for  by  taxes 
upon  the  people  :  still  they  are  truths  which  cannot  too  often 
be  brought  to  view.  I  think  so  badly  of  mankind,  as  to 
believe  that  neither  religious  nor  moral  restraints  are  the 
most  powerful^  winch  can  operate  upon  them.  I  might 
liskve  enlarged  very  much  upon  the  subject  of  England's 
present  misery  and  danger,  and  shown  its  connexion  with 
her  wars  and  her  debts  ;  but  her  political  troubles  and  her 
general  distress  are  better  known  in  your  country  than 
here. 

FRANCS. 

*<It  wcmld  be  doinggreat  injustice  to  France  not  to  men- 
tion her  among  the  nations  which  bad  the  most  powerful 
influence  in  the  introduction  of  any  tUng  now  existing 
which  is  pernicious,  more  particularly  of  the  evil  upon 
which  I  am  wr%ing,  as  she  deserves  the  sole  credit  of  com- 
mencing, the  establishment  which  so  powerfully  promotes 
it*  It  was  through  her  influence  that  stattdin^  armies  be- 
gga  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  support  of  sovereign 
power.  In  the  year  1445,  she^rst  conferred  thia'blefsin^ 
i^Mm  mankind. 

M  Austria  first  made  her  army  a  permanent  one  in  1680 
e«^Iogta|^  in  1689— Denmark  in  1701— Russia  in  the  be- 
pnnmg  WilH  Ian  century  under  Peter  the  great. 

«  What  mtsery  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  caused  to  France 
tftty  be  teen  in  the  present  abject  state  of  the  country  i 
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they  cherished  and  consumed  the  natural  military  tpirit  in 
the  peoplei  which  never  satisfied  itself  till  it  brought  them 
into  that  condition,  when  it  was  declared  that  all  France 
was  but  one  camp,  and  every  man  capable  of  bearing  armf 
a  soldier— 4he  end  of  all  which  was  what  we  now  see.  As 
to  their  public  debt — it  was  enormous  immediately  before 
the  revolution — the  deficit  in  the  last  year  of  Bonaparte's 
reign  was  l|iOO|000.000  francs. 

PRUSSIA    AND   RUSSIA. 

<<  Prussia  as  a  kingdom  exists  only  since  1700l    The 
whole  annual  expenses  of  Frederick's  courti  between  1700 
and  1713  did  not  exceed  4000  Spanish  dollars.    During 
the  reign  of  his  successor  Frederick  William  I.  an  immense 
treasury  and  an  army  of  100,000  men  were  cglldcted. 
Thus  Frederick  the  great  came  to  the  throne  of  a  natioD 
in  which  every  15th  person  was  a  soldier.    At  his  accet*^ 
sion  her  numbered  among  his  subjects  scarcely  SyOOOyOOO—- 
which  by  conquest  was  almost  quadrupled  before  his  death 
in  1786.    But  he  left  his  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  allsito- 
ations— it  must  devouri  or  be  devoured  ;  and  so  it  has  ever  ^ 
since  beeuj  either  preying  upon,  or  a  prey  to  others.    The 
close  secrecy  which  is  preserved  in  regard  to  its  finances  AS|d 
debt  prevent  me  from  being  able  to  give  any  thing  upon 
that  subject.    The  same  is  true  of  Russia.    Iknpw.Qnly 
that  in   1790,  she  owed  but  20,000|000  roubles,  which 
have  since  been  augmented  to  several  hundred  millions* 
The  army  has  also  been  increased  from  2§Qfl00f  as  Catli« 
arine  left  it  at  her  death  in  1790,  to  650,000. 

<*  I  perceive  all  which  I  have  said  may  be  uswcrtd  jjlj 
the  single  remark,  that  if  wars  are  necessary  the  come* 
qnences  are  not  to  be  considered  }  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  often  unnecessary,  and  in  a  country  wherfs  those 
who  have  to  pay  the  cost  retain  in  their  own 
means  of  carrying  them  on,  I  think  the  fore} 
erations  may  not  be  without  their  use.  Hoi^PSr  hopelesa 
may  be  the  case  in  Europe^  in  America  it  is  surely  possiUo 
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to  sheathe  the  sword  of  the  deitroytr  ^  ill  the  minet  of  tho 
Spanish  colonies  will  not  compensate  for  its  ravages.  If 
you  are  allured  by  tl^em  to  give  up  your  peace*  your  hap- 
pinesft  and  your  principlef*  the  last  hope  of  humanity  is 
extinct  forever/' 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  an  airiJgimitttp  but  they 
contain  the  principal  things  in  the  <<  Extract*'*  as  it  appear- 
ed in  the  Newspapers.  The  author  of  the  letter  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  this  cgnntry»  for 
his  <<  aid  in  this  good  cause.'*  We  may  hope  that  so  in- 
telligent a  writer  will  do  good  in  his  own  country  as  well 
as  in  this }  and  that  his  efforts  will  be  continued. 

Aeeording  to  the  estimates  siven  in  the  letter, 
Austria  hai  employed  in  this  eentury  a  stand- 
ing army  of  iOO,O0O 
Bflssia  650,000 
Grvat  Britain,  ineiuding  her  navy,  a7a,000 
IC  may  be  moderate  to  add  for  Pranee  600^000 

Total  for  liNir  nations,  Ofi^fif^ 

How  horrible  the  thought  that  four  Christum  nations 
have  employed  for  a  number  of  years  more  than  invQ  mU^ 
ions  efmtn  in  the  business  oi  manslauthtit'^VEL  destroying 
one  another,  and  in  spreading  ruin  and  misery  among  their 
fellow  bnngs  f 

The  loads  of  debt  entailed  upon  the  nations  of  Europe 
by  their  own  wars  are  indeed  enormous.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  destruction  which  has  been  made  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  more  awful  amount  of  bloodshed,  guilt  and 
wretdiedness^  idiich  these  wars  have  occasioned,  who  but 
madflaen,  can  even  indulge  a  wish  to  recoounence  such 
fatal  scenes  ?  The  project  of  Dr.  Rush  for  sober  houses, 
to  confine  and  reform  drunkards^  may  well  be  so  extended 
as  to  JMrovide  for  every  man  who  shall  hereafter  display  a 
tUrst  Hir  (Abngiog  nations  into  war.  Such  men  are  louch 
fliore  dangeroui  characters  to  run  at  large,  thao  most  of 
4ie  wnniacs  in  bedlam,  or  other  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
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If  thofe  who  have  the  war  dilirium  must  be  maintained  bf 
the  publici  it  it.  not  much  cheaper  to  support  them  in  a 
state  of  confinement!  than  to  engage  In  war  to  gratify  their- 
bloody  ambition  ? 

Suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  other  world—well  ac* 
qualnted  with  the  character  and  religion  of  the  Meniah*- 
bad  been  permitted  to  witness  the  battles  of  Enropt  in 
modern  times  :  Would  he  not  much  sooner  have  suspected 
that  these  vast  armies^  had  been  educated  in  the  faifenud 
iregionsi  than  that  they  were  the  f Mowers  of  the  PRiMcm 

OB  PEACE  ? 

Christians  detest  ^he  conduct  of  cannlbaTsi  who  kill  ho*' 
man  beings  to  satisfy  their  hunger  \  but  they  bestow  un« 

bounded  praises  on  the  professional  and  wanton  butcherr 
of  men,  who  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  brethreoi  and 
wade  in  blood  to  conquest,  weakh  and  power.  Were  it 
not  for  the  delusive  influence  of  custom^  it  would  appear 
quite  as  laudable  to  butcher  men  for  food,  as  (otfawu,  and 
cannitals  2nd  conquirorf  would  be  equally  abhorred. 

But  if  we  must  <<  think  so  badly  of  mankind  as  to  be* 
Iieve  that  neither  religious  nor  moral  restraints  are  the 
most  powerful  which  can  operate  upon.them^''  let  people 
be  properly  instructed  in  what  is  for  their  worldly  iiitcrestf, 
Let  them  be  made  to  understand  how  little  they  get  and^ 
how  nmch  they  lose  by  war^how  it  entaib  on  them  and 
their  posterity  the  enormous  **prici  of  bbod^^  which  muut 
he  paid  in  direct  tazeSf  or  in  the  increased  price  of  the  vari- 
ous .articles  of  merchandize^  which  they  have  occaaosi  to 
purchase.    Let  them  be  fairly  informed  of  the  olgects  of 
war  in  general,  and  who  are  the  mei^  that  jvofit  by  war-r* 
how  small  their  number  compared  with  that  of  the  sufir- 
ers,  and  that  those  who  gain  by  war  fatten  on  the  Ugpd 
and  misery  of  their  brethren.    Could  these  thinp  be  dqo^ 
ly  unfolded  and  brought  home  to  the  understandsiy^aiid 
the  feelings  of  people  in  genial,  they  wonld  soon  cease 
to  regard  the  destroyers  of  mankind  as  saviours  and  benc&c* 
tors,  and  withhold  their  praises  firom  bloody-minded  men. 
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ABOLITION  OF  FBMILE  IMFJISTICIDB. 

<<  Jr  appears  that  Col.  Walker  went^  in  the  year  1801, 
as  political  resident  to  Guzerat^  where  he  found  the  horrid 
practice  of  murdering  female  children  was  commpn. 

•*The  Colonel  having  obtained  accurate  information 
concerning  the  fsictSf  entered  into  a  corresppndence  with 
the  chiefi^  reasoning  with  them  on  the  guilt  of  this  horrid 
practice.  They  grately  defended  it,  especially  on  the 
score  of  antiquity,  pretending  that  it  had  been  perpetuated 
for  5000  years.  At  length,  howerer,  th^gave  way,  and 
signed  an  engagement  to  relinquish  the  practice  forever. 
.  ^<  Much  laudable  care  was  taken  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  to  render  this  engagement  ttEsCtuzX ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  abolition  not  only  there  but  in  the 
other  parts  of  India  will  become  general.  The  good  effeas 
of  this  humane  interference  were  evident  in  humanizmg 
the  character  of  the  /srejahs.  Much  gratitude  was  ^xdted 
towards  Colonel  Walker.  Female  infants,  who  had  been 
preserved  by  his  philanthropic  exertions,  were  presented 
td  him  at  his  court  by  the  parents  who  gloried  in  their 
preservation  and  doatedupon  them  with  fbndnesv— and 
the  fiimate  children  of  some  families  were  taught,  as  the 
first  articulate  sounds,  to  say  Baker  Saheb  ummb  Jte  vmria  / 
that  is^  CoLONiL  Walker  savbd  ue." — Bot.  Rmc. 

REMARKS. 

'.  These  poor  benighted  heathens  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
UDing  many  of  their  female  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
hem.  This  they  did  through  the  influence  of  custom,  and 
ylabably  without  either  malignity  or  remorse.  Before  the 
iiiutt  had  become  depraved  by  vice  or  polluted  by  crime, 
it  was  despatched  and  sent  into  the  invisible  world.  How 
httsidi 

'  mie  more  enlightened  people  called  Christians,  do  not 
thus  destroy  their  female  infants.    The  very  thought  of 
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dobg  this  would  fill  them  with  horror.  They  have  hoUN 
ever  another  cuttom  which  is  esteemed  very  honourable. 
They  train  up  many  of  their  ivio/f  children  in  habits  \>f  vice 
that  they  may  become  heroic  and  dexterous  mau^UUers^ 
In  this  way  they  form  the  character  of  these  children  and 
expose  them  to  be  sent  into  eternity  polluted  with  almost 
every  vice  which  could  render  them  odious  in  the  sight  of 
a  holy  God  I 

Christians !  will  you  here  pause  a  moment)  and  compare 
the  custom  of  Heathm  ^^infanticide"  with  your  custom! of 
Christian  bonudie^  and  then  say  which  is  the  most  heathen- 
ish and  most  inhumati. 

He  Heathen  chieb  defended  their  custom  oo  the  **  score 
of  antiquity •**  Christians^  with  equal  wisdom  and  proprie** 
tyt  defend  theirs  on  the  same  ground. 

CoL  Walker  was^  however,  successful  in  reasoning  with 
the  Heathen  chiefs  on  the  immorality  of  infanticide  and  in 
Civour  of  its  abolition,  if  he  be  still  living  let  him  next 
try  Ids  ikill  with  the  chiefs  of  Christendom!  ^  reasoning 
irith  them  on  the  guilt  of  the**  mon  «  horrid  practiced*  of 
training  Itp  children  to  the  business  of  human  butchery,  t 
inde^  fear  that  he  would  find  greater  difficulty  in  convert* 
ing  these  chiefs  than  he  did  in  converting  those  of  Go2erat» 
But  should  he  suceeedi  thousands  of  European  boys  may 
unite  with  the  girls  of  India,  and  say,  «'  Col.  Walker  saved 
me."  What  an  honour  compared  with  that  of  a  military 
conqueror  I  To  save  is  godlike— to  destroy  is  JiMkmi. 

The  iact  that  Col.  Walker  was  successful  in  p^ridadiog 
the  nations  of  India  to  relinquish  a  custom  which  in  theif 
Opinion  had  been  « perpetuated  for  5000^  yean^— and 
which  of  course  was  revered  for  its  antiquity,  afRmls  groond 
of  hope  thiat  all  sanguinary  customs  may  be  abolished  by 
the  force  of  reasoning  and  the  progress  of  H^.  Thean^ 
tiquity  of  the  custom  b  the  resort  of  Christians  in  defcod** 
ing  w^.  «<  It  has,  say  th^,  been  a  custom  in  all  ages  i** 
hence  they  infer  its  necessityi  its  lawfulnessi  and  the  certain* 


V  ^b^t  it  will  be  cotttioued.  But  such  inferences  are  (Me^ 
-dions  and  delusive.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  aboUtton 
of  many  customs^  which  were  formerly  defended  on  the 
tame  ground. 

Depraved  as  mankind  are — attached  as  they  are  to  he* 
reditary  customs^  they  are  still  capable  of  reasoning,  of  re« 
fleeting,  of  receiving  light,  and  of  changing  their  opinions  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  good  rulers  to  make  war  on  their 
fellow  men  with  a  fiiU  conviction  of  the  enormities  and 
horrors  of  the  custom. 

**  The  good  effects  of  Col.  Walker^s  interference  were 
evident  in  humanizing  the  character  of  tb£  Jarejahs."  If 
such  were  the  effects  on  the  heathen  of  abolishing  <<  infan- 
ticide," what  would  be  the  effects  on  mankind  in  general 
of  abolishing  hwnicide  and  war.  It  is  presumed  that  there 
is  not  another  custom  which  has  so  extensive  an  influence 
in  rendering  mankind  ferocious  and  inhuman.  ThU  custom 
steels  the  hearts  of  miiiions.  It  authorizes  violence  and 
cruelty.  It  encourages  inhumanity  and  the  most  barbar- 
ODs  deeds  by  the  rewards  of  military  glory.  Nor  is  this 
pemidous  influence  conflned  to  soldiers  in  actual  service. 
It  is  diffused  through  every  community,  and,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  into  every  heart  which  approves  of  war. 
Hence  not  only  men  but  even  many  women  and  children 
'  can  exult  while  thousands  of  fellow  beings  are  sacrificed  to 
the  ungodly  ambition,  avarice,  or  revenge  of  war  makers. 
They  can  rfiout  praises  to  the  most  abandoned  of  our  race^ 
if  they  have  only  been  successful  in  war  j  they  can  justify 
Sttd  extol  the  most  sanguinary  and  inhuman  deeds,  if  per- 
tonncd  by  their  own  countrymen  in  a  day  of  battle.  They 
read  and  narrate  with  pleasure,  the  wonderful  feats  of 
valour,  which  have  bereaved  helpless  children  of 
tiMV  fithers,  wives  of  their  husbands,  and  decrepit  parents 
dF  t6dr  sons*— which  have  hurried  thousands  to  their  final 
acconntt  and  covered  acres  of  ground  with  human  bloody 
irith  dead  and  wounded  men. 
5 
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To  Christian  people,  the  mothers  in  Indiii  who  consul 
to  the  murder  of  their  infiints,  appear  as  unnatural,  hard** 
hearted  monsters.  Yet  are  there  not  many  mothers  ih 
Christian  countries  who  glorj  in  having  their  sons  educaUi 
for  the  very  business  of  human  slaughter  !  and  who  think 
it  a  great  honour  to  be  the  mothers  of  children  who  have 
been  have  in  killing  other  people  !  Let  it  not  then  fie  ima- 
nned  that  the  mothers  in  India  are  sinners  above  all  the 
women  in  our  world,  because  they  consent  to  the  custom 
of  female  infanticide. 

Many  men,  women,  and  young  people^  iWrho,  in  other 
respects  and  on  other  occasions,  appear  adiiablei  benevo« 
lent  and  sympathetic,  are  so  deluded  by  educatioD,  habit 
and  custom,  that,  in  regard  to  the  slaughter  and  nuteries 
of  war,  they  can  indulge  such  insensibility  and  hardihood 
as  should  be  expected  only  from  savages  trauned  to  blood. 
They  are  touched  with  sympathy  in  view  of  individual 
suffering,  but  can  rejoice  in  the  result  of  battles*  m  which 
thousands  have  been  slain  and  thousands  wounded*  lliey 
can  stretch  forth  the  helping  hand  for  the  relief  of  ^vate 
misery,  and  yet  exert  all  their  influence  in  support  of  wars» 
which  involve  millions  in  deep  afiliction.  They  can  leel 
for  the  poor,  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  and  yet  support 
a  custom  which  has  filled  every  country  with  these  objects 
of  pity.  They  can  pray  to  God  for  the  relief  of  an  indi- 
vidual sufferer,  and  to  the  same  God  they  can  pray  tor  the 
success  of  armies  engaged  in  the  work  of  havock  aod  de* 
ttruction  !  They  can  weep  at  the  tolling  of  the  death  bell^ 
when  am  has  fitllen,  and  yet  rejoice  in  a  war  mamfiMlo 
which  exposes  to  untimely  death,  or  to  extreme  suSieringf 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  fellow  beings  (  If  it  weiw  piofe- 
•ible  to  present  to  the  mind  the  aggregate  snfferiilg  oca* 
sioncd  by  one  war  manifesto,  no  human  being  pCTlKI{B 
couU  sustain  the  shock  which  it  woold.  occasion. 
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EXTRACTS     OF   A   LETTER     FROM     A    OENTLEMAK     IN     PEKN- 

SYLTANI    . 

From  a  letter  reeendjr  received  the  following  particular* 
are  extracted  :— 

'*'  PennfjIraDia  contains  four  Christian  societies  that  pro-. 
feifl  to  bear  a  testimony  against  war." 

'^  Fir^t.  Tlie  Friends^  or  people  called  Quakers  ;  they  «re 
ttrj  numerous,  respectable  anu  wealthy.'' 

'^  Seeonil.  The  German  McnouniHts  $  thejr  are  puin^rous, 
and  most  honest,  domestic,  industrious  characters." 

"Third.  The  German  Moravians,  or  Unitiul  Brctbres«r 
They  are  a  truly  pious  society.'' 

"Fourth.  The  German  Hunkers,  so  callrd.  Thry  bear 
CTcellent  characters  among  their  neii^hbours.'^ 

"  1  have  entimated  that  these  four  persuaRioni  eomprizfi 
about  one  third  of  the  iuhabitants  of  this  statp.*' 

^*  From  all  that  I  have  learned  from  many  ytars  inUmale 
acquaintance  with  the  Moravian  Arethre.h,  I  am  inelined  to 
heliere  that  if  Peace  Societies  were  to  be  established  general- 
ly in  Europe,  they  would  find  many  advocates  in  Germany 
and  the  a((|oining  parts  of  Prussia^^meD  of  real  tajents  »iid 
the  strictest  integrity.  1  am  further  confirmed  inihi*  opiaioji 
by  the  followiqg  circpmsfanpe  :— rSomctime  after  the  haifie 
of  Plaltsbar;;  there  came  to  my  house  a  iijy(ujar  looking 
young  man,  w:ho  asked  me  in  high  German  far  a  little  some- 
thiB!^  to  eat.  1  answered  him  in  his  own  'language,  that  he 
shonld  have  it.  His  innocent  aud  engaging  countenance  bore 
tvery  mark  qf  truth  and  integrity.  Iciiquired  the  history  of 
bis  life,  and  he  related  to  me  in  substance  as  follo\v8." 

From  the  narrative  given  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  I  shall 
state  the  most  interesl(ng  faets  relating  to  this  young  Ger* 
man  :— According  to  the  narrative,  hiH  father  was  a  weallhv 
m^n  and  an  bffiecr;  in  a  large  church  near  Hanihurgh,  whicfi 


Biot her  begged  fur  him  in  vain,  aud  he  \vas  driven  on 
like  an  ox  in  a  team.  He  resigned  himself  to  die,  and  utter- 
ly icfued  to  take  a  gun  in  his  liand  ;  for  this  he  was  Several 
lMac«  whipped  almost  to  death,  an^  was  compelled  to  carrv 
praviaiiiTis.  l^e  says,  as  the  French  passed  through  Pblanil, 
they  we're  Uke  a  fire  in  a  dry  forest,  and  sueiK  all  before 
them— that  they  violated  every  woman  which  they  could 
•lay  dieir  hands  on.    jle  saw  the  great  battles,  and  (he  giouml 
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eorered  with  dead  bodies,  at  Smofciisko,  and  BorodiiiOt  aoA 
was  at  the  burning  of  Moscow.  In  the  retreat  from  Ruisia 
he  suffered  i;reatl>,  and  narrowlv  escaped  at  Bcresiua^ 

The  author  of  tlie  letter  saysj  that  '*  the  substance  of  hi» 
meeount  agreed  with  what  has  been  published  by  Porter  anil 
Lahaume — that  if  they  spoke  the  truth  he  did." 

When  the  youn<c  man  returned  to  Prance  he  flattered  liin- 
telf  that  if  he  could  gei  to  the  British  army,  they  wosid  as- 
a]«»t  him  to  ^  home  to  hi*  parents  :  he  therefore  deserted  ti^ 
them  ;  but  they  were  but  little  l>clter  than  the  French.  Tfaey 
took  him  and  *ent  him  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to  Mon- 
treal, and  to  Plattsbur^.  lie  saw  the  battle  but  would  noC 
fi:;ht,  nor  even  take  a  c^un  into  his  hand,  althongh  he  was  eru- 
elly  whipped.  At  Platt^burg  he  again  deserted,  in  hupe  of 
finding  his  way  to  Philadelphia— having  heard  before  he  ief^ 
home  that  there  was  a  society  in  Philadelphia  to  relieve  dis- 
tressed Germans. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  assured  him  that  there  was  soeh  r 
ioeiety,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  f he  members, 
and  would  write  such  letters  in  his  behalf  that  he  might  con- 
sider his  sulTerings  as  over.  He  also  invited  the  German  to 
tarry  with  him  to  rest  and  recruit.  But  the  young  man  was 
anxious  to  find  a  passage  home,  as  he  said,  '^  to  show  hinseif 
as  a  miracle  of  mercy,  that  the  Lord  would  preserve  them, 
who  did  not  shed  human  blood.'^  lie  said  *' it  was  triekeil 
murder  to  shoot  and  kill  strangers  tvith  whom  they  had  no 
difference,  and  if  acquainted  would  perhaps  be  toe  best  of 
friends.  It  would*  he  said,  be  a  comfort  to  him  if  he  reach- 
ed home  to  tell  Oieir  church  that  in  all  his  suflVrings  be  never 
took  a  weapon  of  death  in  his  hand." 

The  writer  adds*  '<  and  said  much  more  that  I  did  not  eor- 
rectly  undi-rstahd,  and  spoke  in  a  manner  which  seemed  fo 
impress  those  who  did  not  understand  him  at  nil.  He  was  a 
(fomely  young  man,  between  20  and  30  years  of  age.  1  real- 
ly considered  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  true  S*'"!'^'-  ^^ 
parted  with  my  best  wishes,  and  I  understood  llint  the  Ger- 
man Society  procured  him  a  passage  homeward." 

r 

REFLECTIONS. 

First.  How  unjust  and  cruel  are  the  martial  ImcsandaiS' 
tonm  oficarring  Chrii^iians  !  By  enuseriplion  or  impressment 
men  may  be  dragged  from  every  thing  deat  to  them,  and  eom- 
pelled  by  violence  to  join  an  army,  not  only  against  their  in- 
clination but  against  their  consciences.  Then,  if  they  refow 
to  fight,  they  are  exposed  not  only  to  insult  but  cruel  eorpormi 
punishments.  If  they  desert,  and  are  retaken,  death  is  their 
portion. 

No  reasonable  being  can  blame  the  young  Gprm^  for  ^e- 
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■ertingy  either  from  the  French  army  or  the  English.  Ye: 
in  either  ease,  had  he  been  retaken,  he  would  have  been  lia- 
ble to  be  shot.  8ueh  laws  are  a  diigraee  to  haman  aatdre, 
lind  a  rcproaeh  xa  everj  government  bj  whieh  they  are  taDe- 
tloucd.  Pmteistant  Chri»tians  abhor  the  laws  and  uiages  of 
the  papal  inc|iiiiition  ;  yet  ihey  support  martial  laws  and 
ijsagcK  whieh  are  in  every  respect  as  inhuman,  cruel,  and  in- 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  rights  of  eon- 
science  I 

iVior  to  our  revolutionary  war,  while  the  British  troops 
lyore  stationed  in  Baslon,  our  eountrv  was  filled  with  iodig- 
nation  and  clamour  against  the  martial  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
and  ih^  horrible  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  the  sol- 
diers. Perhaps  no  other  considerations  were  urged  with 
more  oflTect  than  these  to  e\eite  a  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  British  government.  To  entice  or  impress  men  into 
military  service  by  land  or  sea,  to  train  and  habitnate  them 
to  crime  and  laiseliief,  to  subj^eet  them  to  the  eapriee  and  vin- 
dictive passions  of  officers  inured  to  violence  and  blood— to 
»iiUjeet  the  poor  soldiers  thus  kidnapped,  trained  and  enslav- 
ed to  i!ic  horrid  punishment  of  000  or  1000  lashes  on  the 
linked  back — whipping  ofl*  not  only  the  skin  from  the  flesh 
but  the  flesh  from  the  i^ooea^-^fM*  crimes  not  half  so  atrocious 
as  they  are  often  ordered  to  commit,— or  to  shoot  a  soldier  to 
death  for  an  attempt  to  oieape  from  such  a  state  of  vassalage 
and  eruelty,  are  things,  which  were  once  regarded  by  the 
people  oC  this  country  with  detestation  and  horror.  But  snrh 
inhuman  laws,  usages  and  pnnishaienls  perha^  exist  nmler 
every  warring  government  in  Christendom,  not  even  except- 
ing our  own.  Have  not  the  very  pnnishments  whieh  we  ab- 
horred under  the  British  government,  been  inflicted  in  the 
armies  of  whi^t  we  call  a/ree  peovle  f 

Second.  How  miieh  more  to  be  sidmired  is  the  eonrngC; 
magnanimity  and  heroism  whieh  were  displayed  by  the  yoiin*^ 
German,thHn  the  ferocious  bravery  of  his  lighting  eompniV.nns  ! 
His  intrepidity  was  displayed  in  exposing  himself  to  deri^ioti, 
abuse,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  to  sin  against  Gocf„ 
in  violating  his  conscience  by  using  weapons  of  death  fur  the 
deatrnetion  of  his  fellow  men.  >Vhile  surrounded  by  perhaps 
half  a  million  of  military  fanatics,  he  stood  alone*  hearing 
testimony  for  God  and  the  religion  of  his^  Son,  agaiust  war 
and  man-slauglitcr.  TAetrs  was  displayed  in  savage  exploits, 
haming,  robbery  and  miirdcr.  'He  stood  alone,  except  that 
God  was  with  him,  in  the  path  of  wisdom,  virtue  and.peaee, 
aorrounded  by  all  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  war  ;  liut  they 
went  with  the  current  and  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  He, 
like  Telemachus,  exposed  his  life  in  beariiie  testimony  a- 
^inst  ^  glafjiatorial  exhibitions  :'^    They,  like  gladiators, 


oxposed  their  0^11  lives  io  attempU  to  destroy  Ibeir  brethfco 
lie  acted  the  part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Prinee  of  peaee  :  They 
acted  the  part  of  followers  of  the  prince  of  war.  He  *"  fooKht 
the  good  fight  of  faith  :"  They  fought  the  desolatiog  hattlee 
of  ambition  and  unbelief.  Their  laurels  will  fade  and  wither 
in  the  sunsbine  of  Christianity  :  Hi4  will  be  immorlil  ever- 
greens. 


gowper's  ^^pitt  for  ?oor  Africans"  applied  to  wa^- 

For  the  Friend  of  /VocC; 

Ak  amiable' poet  too  eases  has  namM, 
Which,  justly  applied,  will  make  men  ashamed  : 
To  state  them  precisely  his  words  1  shall  use. 
Lest  failure  should  happen  in  giving  his  views. 

The  African  trade  was  the  subject  in  hand, 

But  this  he  compares  with  a  pilfering  band  ;— 

80  great  things  oy  small  are  brought  home  to  the  mind^ 

In  lorra  of  a  dialogue,  as  now  you  may  find  ;««» 

^I  own  I  am  shocked  at  the  purchase  of  slaves. 
And  fear  those  who  boy  them  and  sell  them  art  knaves  { 
What  I  hear  of  their  hanlships,  their  tortures  and  griMMtt 
Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  from  sloues. 

^^  I  pity  them  greatly,  hut  I  muRt  be  mqm. 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum  2 
Especially  sugar,  so  ncodful  we  see  P  * 

AVhat !  give  up  our  de&erts,  our  cofTee  and  tea ! 

^  Besides,  if  we  dp.  the  Frenel^  Dutch  and  Dancsi 
Will  heartily  thsnk  us  no  doubt  foe  our  pains  ; 
If  we  do  not  hu][  the  poor  creatures,  they  will, 
And  tortures  and  groans  w^ll  be  multiplied  still. 

*^  If  foreigners  likewise  would  glre  up  the  trade 
Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  mikht  he  said ; 
But  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacks 
Pray  tell  me  why  we  |nay  not  also  go  snacks  ? 

''  Your  scruples  and  arguments  bring  to  my  mind. 
A  story  so  pat  you  mi^y  think  it  wi|s  coih'd 
On  purpose  to  answer  you  out  of  my  mint ; 
But,  I  enn  as^qre  you^  1  saw  it  in  print. 
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^-  A  yonngftter  ttseHiiol  more  sedkte  Ate  At  tttlt 
Had  once  his  iateffrifjr  pit  twihe  left ; 
Hit  comradet  had  plotted  an  orehard  to  rob 
Aod  ask'd"  him  to  go  mid  assiit  in  the  jok 


*^  He  was  shocked,  sif,  like  jon^  M^  answer'd,  <  Ok  no  J 
M'hat  I  rob  our  good  neighboar  i  I  pray  yoo  don't  go  ; 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  oreharas  his  bread. 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  thej  mnst  be  teil.' 

■^'  ^  You  speak  yei^  fine  and  joo  look  very  gmve 
But  apples  we  want  and  apples  we'll  have  ; 
ir^ron  will  go  wit&  m  yon  shall  have  a  shate, 
If  not  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear.' 

^*  They  spoke,  and  Tom  ponderM — ^  J  see  they  will  go  ; 
Poor  mao  !  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so- 
Poor  man !  I  would  t^re  him  his  fruit  if  I  eonid, 
But  slaying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 


*^  *  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me. 
His  apples  might  banc  till  they  dropt  from  the  tree^ 
But  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  I'll  go  too, 
Ue  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  1  get  a  few.' 

^  His  scmples  thos  stlene'd,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  eomrades  the  apples  to  seize  ; 
Jle  blam'd  and  protested,  but  join'd  in  the  plan  ; 
He  sharM  in  the  plondei',  but  pitied  the  man." 

Tbas  many  aeknowiedge  that  war  is  an  evil. 
The  fmit  of  vile  passions — the  work  of  the  devil — 
Deplore  its  injustice,  its  murder  and  wu, 
Bnt  yet  will  join  in  it^^far  others  do  so. 

The  boys  most  be  pnnish'd  forTobbing  the  trees. 
The  night  thief  imprison'd,  who  steals  when  none  sees, 
Bnt  armies  may  plunder  by  word  of  command, 
Spread  havock  and  horror,  and  crimson  the  land. 

Thonsaads  and  thousands  have  been  sf  i  ipt  of  their  aH 
Aad  millions  have  perished  by  powder  and  ball- 
Nay  millions  in  anguish  have  finished  their  days. 
To  parchate  for  mai-men  the  Uobd-bubble-^nAisE  I 
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EXVaACT    OV    A   LETTER   FROM     REV.     Dtt*     CAREY,    BAPTIST 

MISSIONARY    IN    INDIA. 

<<  The  great  things  whieh  God  by  his  spirit  is  doing  in  the 
United  States,  are  truly  astonishing,  and  call  at  once  for  the 
most  gratefal  praises,  and  (he  most  entire  oonQdenee  in  all 
his  gracious  promises. 

^*  Among  these  things  must  be  reckoned  the  missionary  ex- 
ertions now  making ;  and  the  Peace  Society  lately  establish* 
ed  in  New-York  and  other  places — a  society  with  whose  ob- 
jeet  my  heart  most  cordially  coincides,  and  which  roust, 
through  the  divine  assistance,  which  will  aianredly  be  graut- 
eih  be  finally  successful  in  (he  accomplishnent  of  its  ultimate 
object — Proceedings  of  Baptist  Convention. 


INTELLIGEKCE   FROM    PEACE    SOOlETtks. 

OHIO. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Joel  Wright,  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  (he  ^*  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Peace'*  in  Ohio, 
dated  April  19th.  annonnees  that  ^*  the  society  are  proeorin^ 
the  republieation  of  the  first  four  Numbers  o?  the  Friend  of 
Peace— have  agreed  with  a  printer  for  2.000  of  each  of  those 
Numbers^-that  the  society  are  so  far  organized  as  to  have  a 
President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Sceretmry, 
nnd  Assisting  Committee"—- that  there  has  been  an  ^  aeeea- 
«ion  of  members"  to  the  society—the  whole  number  aboat  75, 
*^  among  whom  are  several  persons  of  distinction.*'  **  We 
are"  says  the  writer,  **  induced  to  expect,  from  accounts  re- 
t^eived,  that  a  Peace  Society  will  be  pretty  soon  Ibrmed  ia 
the  state  of  Kentucky. *' 

CArUCA. 

Rev.  Se(h  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Cayaga 
Peace  Society,  by  a  letter  dated  June  9th,  sayn — ^  The  eirea* 
lation  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  in  this  part  o^  the  eountry  has 
nrodoeed  a  very  beneficial  eilecL  The  attention  of  mea  has 
been  excited  to  the  subject ;  their  minds  are  led  iyta  a  new 
train  of  thought  and  the  cause  of  Peace  is  evidently  gainiBg 
ground." 

MA  IKE. 

Hon.  Samuel  Freeman,  Corrcspondiag  Secretary  of  tbe 
Peace  Society  of  Maine,  by  a  letter  dated  May  38th,  informSf 
that  their  **  first  meeting"  was  held  the  preceding  day  ;  that 
'^  in  the  evening  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  PresidcDt  Ap- 
pleton  to  a  numerous  and  respectable  audience."  It  was  ea- 
pected  that  the  sermon  would  be  printed. 
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FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


jSu.    X. 


REVIEW  OF   CONCESSIONS  BT   FREDBRIC   II.    KING    OB 

PRUSSIA. 

PAXT  /. 

Frederic  IL  called  Frederic  the  Great,  King  of  Prn»- 
sia»  claims  a  rank  among  the  renowned  warriors  of  Europe, 
In  three  volumes  written  bj  himself  and  published  after 
his  decease,  he  has  given  a  history  of  his  own  times  and 
of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned.  In 
these  volumes  he  has  unfolded  the  conduct  of  sove- 
reigns in  making  and  conducting  war  ;— -their  intrigues, 
the  prindples  upon  which  they  act,  the  motives  by  which 
they  are  governed,  and  the  means  which  they  employ. 
He  has  also  made  a  number  of  concessions  which  demand 
the  serious  consideration  both  of  the  friends  of  war  and 
the  friends  of  peace.  Some  of  these  will  be  exhibited,  not 
exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  his  voU 
lunes,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  will  be  such  as 
is  deemed  most  adapted  to  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
niiul  of  the  reader.  Care,  however,  will  be  taken  not  to 
misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the  royal  historian.  His  fint 
volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  gives  an  account  of 
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bis  two  first  wan.    The  other  two  volumes  relate  to  the 
seven  years  war. 

First.  Ritpecting  the  past  conduct  ofstatamem  :•— > 

^  WhoeTer  has  4  heart  capable  of  eompassioo,  whe»  ha 
eoollj  examines  soeh  objeets,  most  be  agitatcil  at  the  reaieai- 
hraaee  of  evils  whteh  statesmen,  either  from  want  of  wiadoos 
or  harried  oo  bj  their  passions,  have  brought  upon  nations." 
VoL  i.  prtfact  p,  25, 

This  reflection  was  made  ^ter  bis  second  war  ;  but  it 
did  not  restrain  him  from  pursuing  a  military  career» 
which  multiplied  the  evils  «  brought  upon  the  nations." 

Second.  IFbat  is  to  be  expected  from  success  in  wnr  :<— 

^  All  that  princes  maj  hope  fhim  the  greatest  advantage* 
iu  these  times,  is  to  acquire,  after  accnmnlated  sneeess,  either 
some  small  town  on  the  frontier,  or  some  snborb  whieh  will 
not  pay  interest  for  the  debts  incurred  by  the  war,  and  the 
population  of  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  number  of  lahAbi* 
tants  which  have  perished  in  the  field.''-— p.  M. 

This  the  kbg  inferred  from  the  then  ptessnt  state 
of  Europci  and  probably  from  the  general  result  o£  the 
wars  in  that  country.  He,  however,  had  conqnercd  tomt 
provinces,  which,  by  the  ravages  of  armies,  were  rednoed 
to  great  distress.  But  in  general  the  result  of  the  Euro- 
pean wars  for  a  loog  time  had  been  perhaps  no  better  than 
his  statement  implies  : — that  even  the  conqueror  did  not 
acquire  enough  property  or  territory  to  pay  the  mterest 
of  the  money  expended,  nor  enough  people  to  balance  the 
loss  of  hit  own  troops. 

Third.  Fredericks  principle  of  making  war  ••-— 

^Jteason  prescribes  a  rule  on  this  subject,  from  whieh,  it 
appears  to  me,  no  statesman  ought  to  depart :  which  is,  la 
seise  oeeasioo,  and  when  that  is  favourable,  to  be  enterprie. 
iog ;  but  neither  force  occasion  nor  leave  every  thing  lo 
chance.*' — p.  25, 

The  plain  English  of  this  principle  is,  that  a  ruler  dumld 
not  make  war  unless  circum  stances  are  such  at   to  af- 
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Ibrd  a  clear  proipect  of  mccest ;  but  whenever  an  opper« 
tanity  occurs  to  take  such  an  advantage  of  hit  neif^boar 
«s  to  eniore  a  conqoest»  then  he  should  be  enterprimg. 
Accordingly  in  anigning  hit  reatont  for  making  war  on 
the  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia^  he  tayt  :— 

"  The  death  of  Anne,  emprett  of  Rattia,  whieh  aeon  M* 
lowed  that  of  the  emperor,  fiaally  determined  the  king,  (that 
is,  himself,)  in  faroor  of  thit  enterprise.  Probahilities  were, 
that  during  the  minoiity  of  the  yonng  emperor,  Russia  would 
be  more  oeeopied  in  maintaining  tranquillity  at  home  than  in 
support  of  the  Pragmatic  sanetion,  eoneeming  whieh,  Ger- 
many eould  not  bat  be  subject  to  troubles.  Add  to  these  rea- 
eons,  an  army  fit  to  march,  a  treasury-  ready  prepared,  and 
perhaps  the  ambition  of  aeqairing  renown.  Sueh  wer^  the 
causes  of  the  war.'*— -tfit.  t^.  i.  fNirt  i.  /?•  94u 

In  page  112,  he  further  observes  :-* 

**  Ministers  were  every  where  aeunding^  negoeiating,  and 
intriguing  to  arrange  their  parties  and  to  form  alliances ;  but 
the  troops  of  no  power  were  ready  ;  none  were  provided  with 
inagasines,  and  the  king  profited  by  the  crjsii  4o  eieente  hit 
grand  projects." 

By  **  the  king''  in  this  history,  he  alwayt  means  him- 
self. The  reasons  he  gives  far  declaring  war,  are  at  good 
at  are  generally  found  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor }  and 
the  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  as  just  and  benauraUe 
as  those  of  the  pirate  and  robber.  They  ^  seize  occasions,** 
take  advanuge  of  the  weak  or  defenceless,  and  are  enter* 
prising. 

Fourth.  Tbe  ease  nmtb  wuhicb  rulers  firm  mamfistoes  ?— 

^  When  tovereigns  are  determined  to  come  to  a  rupture 
they  will  not  hesitate  concerning  materials  for  a  manifttto. 
They  decide,  make  war,  and  leave  the  care  of  their  jottifiea^ 
4ian  to  tome  laborioas  civilian." — p.  41. 

The  truth  of  this  concession  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
mmn  who  has  paid  proper  attention  to  history,  and  to  the 
laltehoodt  with  which  manifestoet  are  ganerally  ttufied. 


PerhlfM  their  are  ilo  persons  in  this  world    who  allow 
themselves  greater  latitade  in  violating  the  truth  than  war 
makets  %  and  no  occasions  on  which  the^e  indulge  the  spirit 
of  fttiehood  and  misrepresentation  more  than  in  fbnnibg 
their  manifestoes.     By  these»  ztid  by  the  writings  of  the 
<Uaborious  civilians"  who  are  hired  to  attempt  *<  their  jus- 
tification}" the  multitude  are  deceived}  and  made  to  be- 
lieve  a  war  just  and  necessary — even  when  there  n  no  bet- 
ter ground  for  it  than  the  ambition  of  the  sovereigBi  or 
that  <*  one  man  likes  what  another  man  has.**    Henceforth 
let  Christiihs  of  every  country  be  on  their  guardiand  be 
no  more  deceived  by  men  who  **  will  not  hesitate  concern- 
ing materials  for  a  manifesto." 

Fifth.  Occasions  tf  ftfionging  v)af  i^^ 

^^  Conflicting  events  alter  the  canse  of  ilispate ;  efftets,  ho%v- 
ever,  eontinne  though  the  motive  has  eeased ;  fortane  rapidly 
flies  from  side  to  side,  but  ambition  and  (he  desire  of  ven- 
geance feed  and  maintain  the  flame;)  of  war.  We  Mem  to 
view  an  assembly  of  gamesterK  u'lio  demand  their  ruvenge« 
and  who  refuse  to  quit  piny  till  they  are  totally  ruined." — 
VoU  i.  preface^  p.  23. 

The  preteittfe  for  war  are  generally  so  frivolous,  that 
« conflicting  events,"  may  very  easily  "aherthe  cause  of 
dispute"  and  occas'ion  it  to  be  forgotten.  Still  as  *«  for- 
tune rapidly  flies  from  side  to  side,  ambition  and  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  feed  and  maintain  the  flames  of  war" 
and  prolong  its  exivtence. 

In  the  conduct  of  princes  at  war,  we  more  thim  ^  seem 
to  VMW  an  assembly  of  gamesters" — gamesters  too  of  the 
most  deluded  or  the  most  abandoned  character,  who  gam- 
ble away  the  property  and  even  the  lives  of  their  brethren. 
In  another  part  of  the  history  the  king  has  compared  the 
condiict  of  princes  at  war  to  that  of  gamesters  : — "  When 
sovereigns  play  for  provinces,  the  lives  of  mitn  are  at 
counters."    That  is,  as  things  of  nb  Vialue  except  to  fcfcep 
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the    reckoning  of  tfaeie  ro]ral  gamblera^-^fl/.  j.  pari  iu 

But  are  mankind  always  to  be  thus  duped,  and  to  have 
their  lives  sported  with  or  played  away  by  gambling  princes* 
who  delight  in  war  and  bloodshed  I  Let  the  eyes  of  men 
be  opened  to  see  at  what  rate  their  lives  are  estimated^  and 
how  they  are  gulled  out  of  their  property  by  these  game- 
stersi  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  praise  the  wanton  de- 
stroyers of  mankind. 

In  comparing  war  to  gaming  and  th^  lives  of  men  to 
counterst  Frederic  very  frankly  exposed  the  inhumanity  of 
war-making  rulersiand  the  wantonness  with  which  they 
sacrifice  human  life*  Let  Christians  reflect  on  this  conces- 
sion— bewail  the  past  follies  of  mankindi  and  resolve  never 
to  volunteer  their  lives  to  be  used  as  counters  by  those  who 
»'pl.iy  for  provinces-** 

Sixth.  Effects  of  exhausted  treasuries^  and  the  result  of 
the  second  war  of  Frederic  : — 

<^  Exhausted  treasuries  arc  at  length  proditcfivo  of  peace, 
which  ought  to  be  the  work  of  humariilv.  not  of  iif^ccssitv. 
In  a  word,  if  the  fume  of,  and  respect  (jue  to  arm<  mrrit  ef- 
forts fur  that  atlaiument,  Prnssiu,  hy  training  the»ie,  foutul  n 
reeompense  for  the  kccoihI  war  she  had  uuclerlaken  :  hui  {U\f^ 
U  all  fihu  found.  Yet  did  this  vapour  inspire  new  envv.'--.— 
Close  of  voL  i. 

Exhausted  treasuries  have  perhaps  more  commonly  been 
productive  of  peace^  than  the  humanity  of  sovereigns. 

The  concession  of  Frederic  respecting  the  result  of  the 
second  war  is  truly  remarkable.  In  the  first  war  he  had 
conquered  some  provinces  ;  in  the^second  none.  Prussia^ 
howeveri  acquired  great  fame  :  <'  this  is  all  she  found  Yet 
did  this  vapour  inspire  new  envy,"  and  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion -for  a  subsequent  war  of  seven  years  duration.  Wheth- 
er M  this  vapour"  was  an  ample  recompense  for  the  evils 
vriiioh  were  brought  on  the  nation^  the  reader  will  judge 
whea  he  ihall  have  seen  the  results  of  the  subsequent  war. 
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It  will»  however,  be  acknowledgedf  thtt  Pnutbiis  art  not 
the  only  people  who  have  seemed  to  be  tatitfied  indi 
<•  thit  vapour^  at  a  recompenie  for  the  lost  of  many  imlU 
iont  of  pioperty  and  many  thootands  of  hmnan  Imi  I 
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J^AMT  II. 

The  <<newenty''  inspired  by  thefiune  of  Frederic  in 
his  first  and  second  wars,  together  with  hb  ^  ambition  for 
renown"  soon  found  pretexts  for  breaking  the  treaty  of 
peace.    Hence  we  have  to  remark  : 

First.  lU  i^naut  htinoun  sovereigns  emi  $iher  t^fk 
ss  to  ibar  oUigations  to  keep  a  pnrnise  saeud  ^-^ 

«<  To  flse/*  says  the  king,  <<  it  appears  evident  that  ajNSvnte 
person  ought  to  be  serupulooslj  tenacious  of, a  prame  thongfc 
he  should  have  made  it  ineonsiderately.  If  he  is  i^jared  he 
can  have  recourse  to  the  laws,  and  be  the  issue  what  It  may, 
an  individual  only  suffers.  But  where  is  the  tiibsnal  that 
can  redress  a  monarOh's  wrongs,  should  another  monareh  lbr> 
feit  bis  ougagenent  ?  The  word  of  an  individual  ean  only  in-  . 
voire  an  individual  in  misfortune,  while  that  of  a  sovereign 
may  draw  down  ealamities  on  nations.  The  questkn  then 
will  be  reduced  to  this.  Must  the  people  perish,  or  mast  the 
prinee  inft-inge  a  treaty  ?  And  where  is  the  man  weakeMMgh 
to  hesitate  a  moment  eoneemiog  the  answer  ?^<«»FbL  L  jprt- 
faptff.  16, 19. 

,jh|yt^  was  fully  aware  that  lie,as  vrell  as  other  priDCct, 
wfiyTWHe  to  the  chai^ge  of  violating  treaties,  and  die  pan- 
saga  now  under  review  is  his  vindicaticm.  From  whidi  il 
appears  that,  in  his  iqiinion^  princes  are  met  boond  Kkt 
other  men  by  their  promises,  bot  may  violate  them  at  any 
time  when  they  imagine  the  good  of  a  nation  requinee  k-i 
and  sudi  a  man  as  Frederic  will  find  no  difficulty  in  maln» 
ing  hunself  believe  that  the  interest  of  Us  people  rofaina. 
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the  violation  of  a  treatjt  u  often  at  by  this  meant  lie  can 
*<teize  occation"  and  nuike  a  conquest. 

Thus  warring  sovereignf,  instead  of  confiding  in  God 
and  setting  good  examples  for  their  subjects^  indulge  them- 
selves io  flagrant  violations  of  the  first  principles  of  morali- 
ty, fiut  the  king  asks,  «  mutt  the  people  perish,  or  must 
the  prince  infiringe  a  treaty  ?"  In  answer  I  may  ask. 
When  was  it  ever  known  that  a  people  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sovereign's  being  to  upright  that  he 
would  not  violate  his  promises  i  But  how  many  miilioos 
have  perished  by  the  faithless  conduct  of  their  princes  in 
regard  to  solemn  treaties  of  peace  I 

Thu  perfidious  conduct  on  the  part  of  rulers  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  encourage    subjects  to  become  tnitors» 
whenever  they  can    «  seize  occasion''  and  make  a  good 
bargain  by  betraying  or  destroying    those    in  authority. 
Subjects  are  no  more  bound  by  their  promises  or  oaths  of 
allegiance,  than  sovereigns  are  by  their  treaties  of  peace  i 
but  if  all  subjects  were  as  fiiithless  to  their  sovereigns  as 
princes  have  often  been  one  to  another,  the  state  of  society 
trould  be  horrible  indeed* 

Second.  22f  ^td  tf  pnparitig  fir  war  in  time  ef  ptaee., 

^  Thus  were  two  nations  daring  peace  preparing  for  war  ; 
like  two  gladiators,  who  impatiently  bum  to  eonploy  tbe 
swords  they  are  sharpening."— -Fo2.  n.  p.  15. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  another  maxim  so  generally  ad^ 
nutted  which  is  so  repugnant  to  reason  and  experience 
as  this— <<  That  preparing  for  war  is  the  best  means  of 
preserving  peace.**  Does  not  reason  dictate  that  the  more 
there  is  done  in  any  community  to  prepare  for  war^  dke 
more  a  martial  spirit  is  excited  ?  And  the  greater  this  ex- 
chnnentf  the  more  haughty,  overbearing,  envious,  aspiring 
and  irritable  that  people  will  be  ?— the  more  apt  to  take 
offience  and  give  ofiTence,  and  the  more  willing  fat  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  to  decide  any  frivolous  dispute  ? 

We  may  ftirthear  atk,  Do  not  the  histories  of  individn* 


dt  and  of  aatioot  uSbrd  ample  proof  ihak  tudi  it  the: 
dine  teodcncy  of  pr«p«ring  for  war  ?  Have  noc  prniiind 
dvelUau  and  those  who  have  devoted  much  time  tv  learn 
the  art  of  killiog  with  the  piitol  or  the  twordt  been  mere 
frequently  engaged  in  bloody  quarrelty  than  people  vha 
ha%e  taken  no  paint  to  become  expert  ia  the  bemieti  of 
man-slaughter  ?  And  have  not  thote  nationt  been  the  fnott 
firtqoently  or  most  constantly  engaged  in  war«  who  beve 
been  at  most  expense  to  be  alwayt  ready  for  wkr  I  If  p|w* 
parations  for  war  had  been  means  of  ptcveBting  the  ie» 
cnrrence  of  such  calamitiett  there  ueonld  ha^w  been  tmin- 
temipted  peace  between  France  end  Fnghnj  far  the  l|tt 
five  hundred  years.  Tneir  wart  tnrely  heewee?ietuhed 
from  the  irant  of  ezertiont  or  expente  to  fee  paepered  for 
war  Yet  they  have  probsdriy  been  at  wsir  wan  4um 
half  the^me,  not  only  £dr /W  but  for  Urn  tmtunn^ 

-Frederic  nnderttood  this  subject  dmraogUy.'*  Ht-^pJItt 
the  dictates  of  reaton  and  experipnce  wkea  he  8BHi*-* 
«Thut  were  two  powertduring  peace prepettm-ftr  wavf 
fib  two  giaJiatorSfntfio  impmiUfUly  imru  io  €mfbf  $kt 
they  an  sbarpeniug.**    This  doctrine  wat  indeed  «i 
by  a  man  who  hat  been  accuted  of  infidejitj  ;  yet  hit  <en" 
cetsion  ought  not  to  be    despised  by  Cbrittiane.-.'QnMy 
should  regard  it  at  the  concettion  of  a  man  who  hod  wpmdk 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  who  undefitoodthff 
various  springs  and  puUies,  and  the  whole  miiihiitar)f  o 
war.    So  long  as  christian  nations  shall  employ  thetim 
of  peace    in    preparing   for  war^  they  may  expect  10 1 
ported  by  a  frequent  recurrence  of  this  ^  greatest  of  hnnv 

Tlurd.  Tii  result  ef  the  seven  years  war. 

At  the  close  of  hit  third  volume.  Frederic  gave  the 
tult  of  a  seven  years  w;u-,  an  abridgement  of  whisfc 
now  be  exbiUted  ^— 

*'  Pruiisia  enomerated  a  hundred  and  eiglity  tkoetand 
whom  she  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  war.'* 


*'  Her  armiet  had  foagkt  16  pilefaed  battles.'*  180,000 
'<  The  RuMian  troopi  bad  foagbt  faur  grand  battles, 
and  it  wai  eonputed  that  the   war  eost  theni 

120,000  mea«".  l^O^OOi 
'<  Austria  bad  fooght  tea  regular  baltles-^tbej  estl- 

mated  their  loss  at  140,000  men/*  140/)00 

^  The  French  made  their  losses  amount  to  200,000,"  ^300,000 

'<  The  English  with  (heir  allies  to  160,000.'*  160,000 

**  The  Swedes  to  20,000."  20,000 

^  The  troops  of  the  Cireles  to  28,000."  ^,000 

To(al  854^000 

^  At  the  elose  of  the  war  t%e  Hoose  of  Austria  fovnd  itself 
a  hundred  millions  of  «rowns  in  debt." 

^  In  Fjranee  the  eredit  of  government  bad  been  rtiined  by 
the  robberies  of  finaneiers  and  the  malversations  of  those  to 
irvhom  the  administration  of  monej  had  been  committed." 

^^  The  English*  victorious  by  sea  and  land,  may  be  said  to 
liare  purchased  th^ir  conquests  bj  immense  sums  which  they 
liad  birrrowed  to  carry  on  the  wan" 

^  Russia  had  expended  considerable  snms ;  but  she  had 
rather  made  war  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussians  and  the 
Ptoles  than  at  her  own." 

^  Sweden  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy." 

^  Phusia  had  suffered  the  most.  The  Austrians,  Freneh, 
Rassians,  Swedes,  and  troops  of  the  Cireles,  descending  to 
the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  had  ail  here  committed  ravages. 
The  -state  had  expended  125  millions  of  crowns  for  the  sup* 
port  of  its  armies  and  other  military  disbursements." 

^  Tine,"  the  king  adds,  ^'  which  cures  and  effaces  all  ills, 
will  no  doubt  soon  restore  the  Prussian  states  to  their  former 
abudanee,  prosperity  and  splendour.  Other  powers  will  in 
like  manner  recover,  and  other  ambitious  men  will  arise^  es- 
dte  sew  wars,  and  incur  new  disasters.  Such  are  the  prop- 
erties «f  the  human  mind ;  no  man  benefits  by  example;  the 
Ibllies  of  the  father  afford  no  useful  lesson  to  the  son ;  eaA 
gsaomtion  must  hsve  its  errors." — Vol.  Hi  p.  Z70~375: 

Tlie  reader  has  now  before  him  a  summary  of  the  result 

«f  die  aeveu  years  war»  as  given  by  the  immortal  warrior, 
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Frederic  the  Great— -a  war  which  he  commeucedy  and  in 
which  he  acquired  great  fame.  But  what  must  be  thoai^ 
of  the  understanding  of  mankind  who  can  attach  glorf  to 
such  insane,  bloody  and  destructive  enterprises  i  In  addi- 
tion to  the  immense  waste  of  property,  and  the  inodcnla* 
ble  amount  of  pain  and  wretchedness  endured  by  the  nulU 
ions  of  human  beings  who  were  wounded  or  bcreawed ' 
snore  than  850  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  to  gratify 
the  pride  or  revenge  of  a  few  mad  princes  and  generals. 
According  to  Frederic's  account,  his  own  people  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  the  war,  although  he  acquired  the 
greatest  share  of  fame.  What  can  be  more  astonishing 
than  the  fact  that  rational  beings,  and  especially  that  Chris- 
tiana should  be  sodeluded  at  to  praise  and  estd  mtaSor  foch 
mischief  and  murder  I  Must  not  princes  have  been  insane 
themselves,  or  have  regarded  their  fellow  men  as  insane^ 
to  calculate  on  acquiring  glory  by  war? 

The  prediction  of  Frederic  that  «  other  ambitions  nen 
would  arise,  excite  new  wars  and  incur  new  dtsastcrst"  has 
been  verified  thus  far ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  always  be  so,  that  ^<  no  man  benefits  by  esamidet*  asMl 
that  « the  follies  of  the  £sither  afford  no  useful  lesaon  to 
the  son."  Such,  however,  will  proSably  be  the  cast  s» 
long  as  glory  is  attached  to  war,  and  the  highest  praises 
are  bestowed  on  the  most  successful  murderers. 

The  wars  of  which  Frederic  has  given  the  history  9mi 
the  result,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample  oif  the  wart  of 
Christendom  in  general — in  regard  to  their  necessity,  their 
justice  and  their  utility.  The  whole  business  of  these  waca 
has  been  nothing  better  than  successive  scenes  of  mnrder- 
OQS  ^amlding,  by  which  millions  of  human  lives  have  beta 
sacrificed  to  the  pride,  ambition,  avarice  and  revenge  of 
deluded  or  tmgodly  men. 

How  fhen  will  christiw  Alters  be  able  to  answer  for 
suoh  conduct  at  the  tribunal  of  a  righteous  God  ?  How  iiili 
ministers  of  religion,  who  have  been  advocates  Cor  theft 
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wutf  be  able  to  mswer  for  having  lent  tbeir  inflnence^ 
their  tongues,  their  pens  and  even  their  prajers,  in  topport 
of  a  custom  which  tends  above  all  others  to  defeat  the  de^ 
sign  of  the  gospeli  to  mnltiply  the  number  of  ruined  sod^ 
and  augment  the  miseries  of  mankind  ?  Can  such  rukn 
or  such  ministers  n  rge  any  better  plea  than  that  of  insamr 
ty  f  If  they  take  this  ground  and  wish  to  support  their 
plea  by  facts,  they  may  bring  to  view  a  £iir  history  of  theit 
conduct,  in  relation  to  war,  and  then  appeal  to  the  uniterse 
of  intelligences  to  s^y,  whether  any  human  beings  Y^v^t 
given  greater  evidence  of  inconsistency  or  madnessr-^^nd 
whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  Christians^  in  a  right  mind, 
conld  thus  outrage-  every  principle  of  benevolence  and 
ligion. 


fiZTRlCTS     FROM    a    COMIIUHICATION     WRITTBll    BT    A 
FRIEND  IN  TB£  STATB  Of  HRW-TORJC 

In  contrasting  the  ^  sweet  scene*  mentioned  by  Lord 
Kame  with  a  number  of  other  scenes^  the  writer  observes : 

^  I  cannot  omit  giving  an  account  of  another  scene 
which  took  place  during  the  revolution.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  which  we  belonged  was  held  alternately  at 
Quaker  Hill  and  Harrison's  Purchase ;  the  latter  place, 
lying  between  the  lines  of  the  two  hostile  armies,  formed 
n  part  of  what  was  properly  termed  the  bunting'grounJ'^^t 
apace  perhaps  ten  or  more  miles  in  width,  which  was  almost 
contkiuany  infested  and  harassed  with  the  nocturnal  depre» 
dationa  of  lawless  banditti,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  mv. 
ity  own  dear  faither  while  attending  a  Quarterly  Metting 
stf  the  latter  place,  called  to  see  a  Friend  by  the  name  of 
losiah  Quimby,  who  had  three  nights  before,  been  visited 
by  a  party  from  below  the  lines  of  these  disciples  of  war. 
They  entered  his  house  by  fiorcet  plundered  it  of  whatever 
fhey  chose  to  take,  and  demanded  his  money  ;  which,  on 
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his  delivering  it|  not  being  enoagh  to  satisfy  their  rapadtyy 
amd  pretenduig  to  suspect  he  had  more  concealed  ;  thcj 
first  cut  the  flags  out  of  a  chair,  and  putting  them  under  it ; 
two  of  them  placed  him  naked  and  held  him  on  it»  whik  m 
diird  clapped  a  blazing  candle  to  the  flags  I  His  agonies 
were  so  great  that  he  extricated  himself  firom  them.  Thtf 
then  laid  him  on  his  back  before  the  fire»  and  two  held  hinif 
while  a  third  shoveled  hot  coals  and  embers  on  hit  naked 
body— he,  in  the  mean  time,  earnestly  entreating  them  to 
put  an  end  to  his  suffering  by  taking  his  life  !  Bnt  they* 
deaf  to  his  entreaties^  put  a  cord  round  hb  ncckf  dragged 
him  by  it  out  of  his  house  to  a  tree  near  the  door ;  and 
three  times  hung  him  up  till  he  lost  all.  sensibility.  Then 
taking  him  down,  used  efforts  to  bring  him  to  life  and  to 
the  use  of  speech — which  they  readily  effected  the  two  first 
times,  when  they  would  imperiously  demand  aisrf  tmrnej. 
At  last,  supposing  him  quite  dead,  after  conversing  among 
themselves  and  disclosing  in  his  hearing  three  out  of  four 
of  their  names,  they  left  him  to  the  tender  assidnitiet  dF 
lus  terrified  and  afliicted  £unily,-^y  which  and  that  of  his 
neighbours,  though  almost  incredible<to  tell»  he  recovered  ! 
The  fiunily  told  my  father  that  they  believed  three  sheets 
of  paper  would  not  more  than  cover  the  blisters  on  hit 
body." 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  former  animosifies 
that  this  horrible  account  has  been  permitted  a  jilace  in  tiiit 
work  ;  but  to  lead  people  of  all  classes— «qpeciaily  diria- 
tian  parenu  and  christian  rulers,  to  reflect  on  the  dmdfiii 
consequences  of  educating  youth  for  war,  and  emplopog 
them  in  the  business  of  pillage,  robbery  and  murder.  At 
an  early  period  of  their  lives,  the  perpetrators  of  this  i&lHi» 
man  deed  would  probably  have  shrunk  with  horror  firom  a 
propositi  to  treat  an  innocent  man  in  such  a  manner  ;  and 
had  they  been  educated  as  all  children  ought  to  be,  they 
might  have  lived  and  died  of  a  humane  disposition.  They 
were  ruined  by  education  and  the  influence  of  a  malignant 
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cuftoiDi  and  were  that  prepared  to  act  the  part  of  devSi  fd 
their  fellow  beiogB.  There  u  an  awfbl  retponnbility  at- 
tached to  the  conduct  of  rolers  who  cause  men  to  be  thai 
educated  and  employed  ;  and  a  similar  respontiUUty  it  at- 
tached to  the  conduct  of  parents  who  ▼olnntarily  give  op 
their  sons  to  be  thus  mined. 

The  writer  of  the  article  firom  which  the  account  was 
taken  says,  <*It  appears  to  me  scarce  any  circumstance 
more  clearly  demonstrates  that  war  is  the  efiect  of  popular 
delusion,  than'the  discordance  between  the  better  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  many  of  those  who  £itour,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  those  they  manifest  and  advance  in' sup- 
port of  the  dreadful  practice/' 

This  remark  is  illustrated  by  a  convenation  which   the 
writer  had  With  a  British  officer  in  gmng  from  Ireland  to 
London.    The  officer  <<  charged  the    American    Indians 
writh  great  barbarity^  saying  he  understood  it  was  customa- 
ry among  them  to  kill  off  the  old  people  when  they  be- 
came unable  to  help  themselves.''    The  writer  being  an 
American,  ventured  to  express  a  disbelief  of  the  fiKt.  *  Not 
.  long  after  the  same  officer  <<  introduced  the  subject  of  war^ 
and  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  by  way  of  justifying 
itf  alleged,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  war  every  few 
years  in  order  to  tbm  the  people  !^   The  writer  observed  to 
him  that  ^the  idea  he  had  advanced  appeared  extremely 
horrible  l**  and  then  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  a- 
gainst  the  custom  supposed  to  exist  among  the  Indians,  and 
that  this,  however  barbarous,  £sdls  short  of  the  one  which 
he  vindicated  as  right  and  necessary ;  and  that,  while  he 
reproached  the  Indians  for  killing  oflf  the  aged,  he  woohi 
jnitify  the  practice  of  employing  the  youth,  the  flower  of 
two  nations,  *'  every  few  years'*  in  butchering  one  another 
»H  ihm  the  people  f'' 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  white  people  should  either 
cease  to  reproach  their  red  brethren  for  their  inhumaniry* 
or  abandon  the  custom  of  war  ? 
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TRt  TVAL  BT  JVRT  COlCMMD  WnV  Wit* 

Thb  IVUl  bj  J1117  it  jttflClf  regarded  H  a  ihtie  oftMl* 
intioB  Esc^Bg  a  lawlett  dau  of  mcMliiBd  ■»%  crit 
ed  doelUstt,  no  person  in  thit  ooonuy  or  in  Orwr  BffaiB 
cm  take  the  lifieeTenof  amordererwhlUNtttipoiiiigldm- 
aelf  to  the  gallowa.  There  are  to  many  wwyn  m  whooh  a 
aaan  may  be  miaUd  in  judging  of  anothei^  coBiaetB  wad 
ao  wmdti  danger  in  tolerating  pritate  aott  of  reveogey  thit 
onr  laws  have  wisely  determined  that  ciren  a  erindnri  dbaU 
not  be  deprived  of  life  or  propeity  bot  in  conseqnsntra  of 
an  open  and  impartial  trial,  and  the  dediipii  of  disittcr- 
ested  men. 

The  Trial  by  Jury  it  accompanied  by  mnylinBaiiepe^ 
visiotts  m  nvour  of  the  accused  person*  no  is  pennfeMl 
to  aet  ando  a  certain  number  of  the  joravBy  thtt  no  OBo  any 
tfr  in  jndgcOKnt  on  him  who  is  anspeaed  off  onii'hudly 
pieposaasiioBi*  An  hononrable  jndge  will  decBno  netii^ 
OB  the  trial*  if  there  be  any  reasons  to  suipati  that  firoBa 
the  drcomstances  ci  the  case  he  may  be  nuiMj  hhsji  s- 
gpinst  the  prisoner.  The  supposed  crimfnal  ia  dio  pB^* 
mitted  to  summon  witnesses*  and  to  be  hesvd  in  hb  own 
deSsncei  with  the  aid  of  counsel.  If  he  is  unsMo  to  pro- 
cure counsel  at  hb  own  ezpensot  the  court  will 
such  advocates  fat  him  as  he  shall  select.  These  adi 
are  permitted  to  pSEtr  all  the  li(^  they  can  prodnee  in  hit 
£vfo«r,  to  do  all  they  can  to  invalidate  the  ovidoopei^iiBet 
iiim,.nd  to  avail  theonselves  of  every  eironnstaaea  wUdk 
may  serve  either  to  justify  or  to  palfiate  hb  oowdaer. 

OntriabfiBr  lifis  humane  judges  are  powerfully  afiectnd  ; 
and  they  employ  their  influence  to  soleomize  ths  aaindii  of 
the  witnesses  and  the  jury*  and  to  show  them  the  danger 
of  being  misled  by  prepossessions  or  by  the  popdar  dun^ 
our*  when  the  life  of  a  brother  b  coneemcd.  If  a  jndge 
or  a  juror  betrays  personal  enmity  against  the  priseiier,  or 
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an  sBsdcty  to  ha^e  him  dmtaroytdf  he  hringi  &  dttp  itibt 
QBhif  character.  Prudent  editors  of  neirt-iMvert,  while 
lach  a  cause  is  pending*  will  forbear  comments,  lest  they 
should  have  an  undue  inflneoce,  either  on  the  minds  of 
tho  mulritndet  or  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  decide 
the  qnestSoa  ef  life  er  death. 

These  are  some  of  the  happy  fruits  of  driliacation ;  and 
if  this  state  of  things  be  compared  with  the  savage  srace^ 
in  which  an  exasperated  individual  is  permitted  to  revenge 
a  supposed  wvongt  according  to  the  dictates  of  maiignity  or 
unbridled  passion,  who  can  fail  of  perceiving  the  advan* 
tages  of  dvilization  in  this  important  case  ? 

But  if  such  caution,  and  such  a  solemn  trial  by  a  jury  of 
disinterested  men,  be  important  when  only  sor  life  is  con- 
cerned, of  Xshat  importance  must  it  ^  to  extend  the  ben- 
efiu  of  dviliaatioQ  to  those  cases  in  which  a  bundni  thom^ 
iaMd  human  lives  may  depend  on  a  single  deciuon  I 

If  any  regard  is  due  to  histoiy,  er  if  men,  like  trees,  ai% 
to  be  known  by  their  fruits,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  m* 
len  in  past  ages  have  been  as  wicked,  or  as  liable  to  be 
Aided  by  their  passions,  as  other  people.  Yet  in  cases  of 
coatrovcrsy  between  two  nations,  without  any  thing  reienip 
hlini^  a  fiar  and  impartial  trial,  the  rulers  of  one  nation 
have  oiclared  war  against  another,  and  consigned  thousands 
and  lens  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  to  calamity  and 
death.  Vith  aU  the  imperfections  of  other  erring  mortals 
— »ead  often  with  such  apparent  prejudice  and  maiignity  as 
would  «clud<)  them  in  a  court  of  justice  from  acting  as 
jurors,  these  ru^rs  have  waged  war  and  doomed  to  de» 
stroctiOB  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children^— the 
greater  part  of  whom  %iere  perfectly  innocent  of  the  offence 
fisr  which  the  war  was  n^e,— -and  againstjshom  there  was 
not  oven  the  pretest  of  toaplaint. 

Yi  hal  can  asovereign  thinh  of  himself  who  assumes  such 
power  over  the  lives  of  his  brethren,  as  to  sacrifice  ten 
thoniand  innocent  people,  to  revenge  the  wrong  of  another 
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nder  i  Or  what  must  eolightened  men  think  of  such 
duct  ?  How  little  reason  have  any  peojde  to  boast  of  civ9- 
isation  who  tolerate  such  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  node 
of  settling  controversies  ?  If  we  place  Christianity  out  of 
the  question,  still  such  a  custom,  with  all  its  pomp  and 
glitter,  is  nothing  better  than  refined  and  nahMshti  imrm 
barky :  It  is  as  flagrantly  unjust  as  any  of  the  incisi  cus* 
toms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

With  what  horror  would  the  people  of  this  counlry  re* 
gard  an  act  of  Cdngress  of  the  following  character  »— 

An  Act  more  effectually  to  prevent  injoiBtice  be- 

■ 

tween  man  and  man. 

Sect.  1.  Bfitimietii  by  ibi  8i9uie  ami  Hmstrf  Ri^itn^ 
taimi  rf  tbi  UmiiJ  States^  in  Cmgreii  astembbd^  That*  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  if  one  man  shall  be  gmby  of  any 
injustice  or  disrespect  towards  another,  the  injured  person 
shall  decide  for  himself  what  redress  is  necessary  f  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  him  to  maim  or  destroy  the  oSendert  to  mnr* 
der  his  family,  to  strip  him  of  his  inheritance  or  bom  hb 
property  :— Provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  fo^ 
the  offender  to  fight  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  do  all  tie 
injury  in  his  power  to  his  antagonist,  not  excepting  h»  in- 
nocent family,  rebtives  and  dependents. 

Sect  2.  Bfiifitrther  emaUd^  That,' in  all  sn^  cases 
as  aforesaid,  it  dull  be  lawful  for  each  party  ^o  call  to 
his  aid  all  his  eons  and  servants— 4o  form  alU^nces  with 
his  neighbours,  and  to  employ  as  many  fightv^g  nMO  as  he 
shall  be  able  to  procure. 

Sect.  S  Bi  it  further  enaetii^  That  <Iuring  sndi  con- 
tests, if  any  person  of  either  party  sl^  afford  aid  or  com- 
fort to  theotlicr,  or  shall  desert  frrm  the  service  to  which 
he  may  have  been  called,  or  sba-^  act  the  part  of  a  spy,  he 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  «affer  the  pains  of  death. 

Sect.  4.  Jni  be  it  fwrtbff  inactti^  That  it  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  duty  of  the  miipistcrs  of  religiWf  on  each  side 
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of  mch  laudable  conflictit  to  employ  their  inflaencey  ind 
the  gracious  promises  of  the  gospel,  in  exciting  the  soMicra 
to  fight  manfiilljr  the  battles  of  the  Lord  i  and  also  to  un*- 
plore  the  God  of  peace  and  love^that  he  would  be  gradoo^ 
ly  pleased  to  grant  success  to  one  party  of  his  children  ia 
their  attempts  to  murder  another  :  And  if  any  minister  df 
religion  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  these  dutics)  he 
shall  be  stigmatized  in  the  public  Newspapers^  as  destitute 
of  patriotismi  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  — jity  fofmn 
law  to  fte  cwirary,  wbetber  rf  Gfd  or  man^  notvntbstmnding. 

However  savage  or  unjust  such  a  law  would  be  in  its 
aature— ^however  ill-adapted  to  prevent  acts  of  injuttlce*-* 
or  however  horrible  in  its  consequences  ;  it  is  a  fair  €Qun» 
terpart  of  what  are  called  the  laws  and  usages  ofciwtisud 
warfare  ! 

The  only  semblance  of  equity  or  impartiality  in  making 
tvar  on  account  of  national  disputes^  is  to  be  seen  in  this 
remarkable  drcnmstance— When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  re- 
solve on  the  ruin  of  a  multitude  of  people  of  another  state 
or  country,  they  involve  perhaps  an  equal  or  greater  num- 
ber of  their  own  people  in  the  same  condemnation.  Thej 
are  so  hapariial  as  to  adopt  measures  which  destroy  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad.  A  war  manifesto  is  a  sweeping  Deaib 
Warrmni^  which  involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and 
friends  with  foes,  in  one  indiscritninate  doom. 

Shall  Christians  then  any  longer  be  contented  to  lie  un- 
der such  a  reproach  as  this — ^That  there  is  not  intelligence 
and  virtue  enough  in  Christendom,  to  abolish  the  most 
unjust  and  &tal  of  all  savage  customs !  Let  us  rouse,  my 
brethren,  place  our  hope  in  God,  and  see  what  can  be  done. 


PaSPARATIOMS   FOR  PBACB. 
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«  Naval  force  on  ibi  Lakes. 

M  Albany,  Aug.  5.  It  hsu  been  published  that  the  Britiib 
are  dinnantling  their  vessek  upon  the  lakes*  This  we 
learn  firom  good  authority  is  in  pursuance  of  a  mutnal  nn* 
derstanding  between  the  American  and  British  govern- 
ments I  that  neither  power  shall  retain  more  than  two  rev« 
enue  cntters,  of  two  guns  each,  on  either  lake,  in  service  i 
and  that  six  months  notice  shall  be  given  by  either  of  aa 
intention  to  augment  this  force. 

«<  In  this  arrangement  the  interests  of  the  two  govera- 
inents  are  motually  promoted— and  many  occasions  of  cot 
lision  and  jealousy  are  avoided.  It  saves  a  great  expense 
to  both ;  and  is  besides  an  evidence  of  confidence  antf 
good  will  which  it  is  the  interest  of  Ixnh  to  promote.'* 

Remarks. 

The  arrangement  stated  in  this  article  is  of  an  importaiit 
diaracter»  and  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Argm 
open  a  field  for  reflection!  inquiry  and  hope.  Hie  whole 
together  is  a  good  text  for  a  discourse  on  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  peace  of  nations,  and  abolishing  war. 

Both  in  the  arrangement  and  in  the  reamning,  a  princi- 
ple is  adopted  directly  opposed  to  the  maxim  t^  <*  prepar- 
ations for  war  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace* 
Had  the  two  governments  acted  conformably  to  the  qiirit 
of  this  delusive  maxim^  inittead  of  dismantling  so  great  a 
part  of  their  ves^Is  of  war,  they  would  have  augmented 
the  number — have  kept  them  well  manned  and  in  constant 
readiness  for  aaual  hostilities.  They  would  also  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  regular  troops  on  each  side  of  the 
Kne,  and  thus  the  « two  nations  during  peace  would  have 
been  preparing  for  war ;  and,  like  two  gladiators,  in^pn- ' 
tiently  burning  to  employ  the  swords  they  were  sharpesi- 
ing/'  In  this  way  the  peace  between  the  two  natiooe 
might  soon  have  terminated,  and  before  this  day  they 
might  have  been  a|;ain  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

Butj{i,one  department  at  least,  the  two  govenunesitf 
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kaTe  adopted  a  wiser  coone  ;  and  the  plulaathropht  will 
pray  that  mch  an  arraDgement  may  be  properiy  citendedf 
ao  at  to  embrace  the  armed  resiels  on  the  ocean  at  well  ai 
«B  the  laket,  and  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  as  wii 
as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,— and  diat 
the  time  of  pring  notice  beforehand  of  an  <<  intention  to 
angment  thb  force''  should  be  extended  from  «« sw  monib/^ 
to  4i9cty  yean.  This  is  not  too  long  for  governments  to  t9» 
fleet  before  they  resolve  .on  making  war. 

M  In  this  arrangement  the  interests  of  all  naHotu  wosld 
be  promoted^  and  many  occasions  of  cdlition  and  jealousy 
jftvoided.  It  would  save  a  great  expense  to  aU^  and  would 
besides  be  an  evidence  of  confidence  and  good  will,  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  promote.** 

The  saving  principle,  which  was  adopted  in  the  late  ar- 
rangement, b  capable  of  being  gradually  extended  to  the 
disbanding  of  regular  troops,  and  to  every  species  of  pre- 
paration for  war.  All  these  are  expensive  estaUkhments^ 
and  the  **  occasions  of  many  oollisiona  and  jealousies.'* 
Preparing  for  war  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  war,  and  the  more 
these  seeds  are  sown,  cultivated  and  nourished,  the  mose 
frequent  and  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  horrible  har« 
vests. 

On  the  contrary,  the  more  cordially  and  the  more  exte»» 
savely  the  principle  is  adopted,  by  which  the  vessels  on  the 
lakes  have  been  dismantled,  the  more  the  ^  occasions  of 
wUision  and  jealousy  wiU  be  avoided,**  .and  the  less  fre- 
fuwtiy  the  peace  of  nations  will  be  interrupted* 

Now,  we  nuy  ask,  what  person  of  intelligence  and  can- 
dour wtU  not  approve  the  conduct  of  the  two  govemmenta 
ID  the  saving  arrangement  i  And  what  man  of  common 
discernment  can  bil  of  seeing,  that  this  benevolent  princi- 
ple may  be  gradually  and  safely  extended  to  the  entire  ab- 
olkkm  of  all ff^foraticn  for  war  ?  And  that  by  abolishing 
preparatkms,  war  itself  will  be  abolished,  and  the  peace-  of 
xHitions become  as  durable  as  their  existeocei 
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It  it  tuM  for  ChratUnt  to  rtAcct  <m  tkt  pMttffBCti  c/ 
preparing  for  war,  and  to  aik  theoascWcf  todi  ^ottton  as 
thett^— Would  not  half  tht  ezpenat  of  ihtae  pupafMioajj 
jadicfomly  appropriated  for  pacific  purpo^ea,  havo  botH  ad^ 
ficient  to  preacrve  unintemipted  peace  ?  Doea  it  Bd 
tf  appear  from  Uttory  that  the  immeiitt  timt  wUch 
tiom  have  expended  in  preparationa  §or  war,  iuivo  iw  het 
generally  proved,  ao  mnch  paid  in  ndvanoe,  i$fnatMc&lmm 
itf  i$  tbmtehet  f 

Let  the  prindplea  and  the  love  of  peaee  be  odtivateif  in 
every  nation  i  let  it  be  nndentood  that  piepaimiaMa  far 
war  are  incentivea  to  war  and  the  direct  meant  far  bringing 
the  dreadfbl  acoorge  upon  a  nation  i  let  it  alto  be  imder 
atood  that  to  avoid  war,  the  mien  of  natieaw  have  norbing 
mere  to  do  than  by  mntnal  cowftdenct  and  good  aftder* 
etanomK  na  lav  anuo  tnew  iBaBacnuf  aeeoarauonatt  ann  an 
aal  is  retatioO'to  each  ether  on  the  cJiriiiian  ptinclpiea  of 
kaneatYi  rufVrir  and  benevoiente*.  Then  rim  naealo  of 
oack  nation  may  safely  beat  their  aworda  into  aloariwhanaa, 
and  their  apeara  into  pmning  hooicti  and  learn  tha  an  off 


nifiEvr  or  tbb  holt  ALLiAnca,  ahd  mruaAL  man-' 

IIESTO. 

«cIm  the  name  of  the  moit  Holy  and  IndiviiibleTrinky, 
their  Majettiet  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  IVna- 
aia,  and  the  emperor  of  Rusm,  having,  in  consequence  of 
^  great  evems  which  have  marked  the  coorae  of  the  last 
thref  yeara  in  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  btetringa  which 
it  -has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  shower  doarn  npon 
dwee  states  which  place  their  confidence  and  hope  on  it 
done,  acquired  the  imimate  conviction  of  the  neccsrily  of 
faoNBog  the  cdoduer  to  be  observed  by  the  powera  in  their 
vaciprocal  relations  npon  the  sublime  traiba  whiditko  My 
vali^ott  of  09  laaieur  teaahes :«- 
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«*  They  Mdcouriy  dtclarc>  that  the  pceifiit  act  has  ao 
<Kher  object  than  to  jmUishy  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
worldy  their  fixed  moIstiaDy  both  ia  the  admioiitratioD  of 
their  respective  state%  and  in  their  political  relations  vitV 
every  other  goremmenty  to  take  for  their  solo  gnide  the 
precepts  of  that  holy  religion^  Bainely»  the  precepts  of  joa- 
ticet  christian  charity^  and  peace«  which,  far  from  being 
applicable  only  to  prirate  concerns^  must  have  an  immedi* 
ate  influence  on  the  coonsds  of  princes  and  guide  all  their 
atepss  as  being  the  oQly  means  of  consolidating  human  in* 
adtutions  and  remedying  their  imperfeaions.  In  conie» 
qoence  Their  Majesties  have  agreed  on  the  following  arti^ 


M  Art.  L  Conformably  to  the  words  of  theHolySgrij^ 
tnresp  which  command  aUr  men  to  consider  each  other  m 
brethren»  the  three  contracting  monarchs  will  lemain  onit- 
ed  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  asKl  kidissobible  firaterm^f  §  and 
considering  each  other  as  lUlow  coontrymen,  they  will,  on 
til  occasion^  and  in  all  pbces,  lend  each  other  aid  and  as- 
sistance :  and  regarding  themselves  towards  their  solgects 
and  armies  as  fathers  of  families,  they  will  lead  tbom»  in 
tlie  same  sprit  of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated, 
to  protect  religion,  peace  and  justice. 

«<  Art.  IL  In  consequencci  the  s6le  principle  in  force, 
whether  between  .the  said  governments  or  between  their 
subjects,  shall  be  that  of  domg  each  ledprocal  service)  and 
of  testifying  by  unalterable  good  will,  the  mntual  afiection 
with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated,  to  consider  them- 
selves  all  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  christian  nation 
-i-ihe  three  allied  princes  looking  on  themselves  as  merriy 
delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  ikf 
osie  family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  }  thus 
cpnfassing  that  the  christian  world,  of  which  they  and  their 
poople  fbm  a  part,  has  in  reality  no  other  sovereign  than 
Hiis  to  whom  aldne  power  really  belongs,  because  in  Hxm 
alone  ate  found  all  the  treasures  of  lovot  science  and 


nite  wisdom  ;  that  iit  to  lay,  God*  our  Divine  Sairioiir«  the 
Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  oF  \  ife.  Their  Mmf- 
jesties  consequently  recommend  to  their  people,  with  the- 
most  tender  solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that 
peace  which  arises  from  a  good  conscience,  and  wUch 
alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every  day  wort 
and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise  of  the  dati^  which 
the  Divine  Saviour  haif  taught  to  mankind. ' 

M  Art.  III.  All  the  Powers  who  shall  choo»e  sdcmaly  to 
avow  the  sacred  principles  which  have  dictated  the  present 
act,  and  shall  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for  tVt 
happiness  of  nations,  too  long  agitated,  that  these  tnitht 
should  henceforth  exercise  over  the  destinies  of  mankind 
all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will  be  received 
with  equal  ardour  and  affection  into  thii  Holy  AlUance. 

<<Done  in  triplicate,  and  signed  at  Faris^  the  year  ef 
Grace  1815,  14  (96)  September. 

L.S.    FRANCIS. 
L.  S.    FREDERIC  WILUAH 
L.S.    ALEXANDER. 

CmfwffmMf  U  the  mriguud. 

(Signed)  UkUBXANDER. 

M  Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  day  of  the  Urdi  of  oar 
Saviour  the  95th  of  Decembert  1815.** 

IlfrBRXAL   IfAMIFBSTO. 

'   ^  We,  Alexander  I.  by  God*s  grace,  Emperor  and  Aa« 
fecnt  of  all  the  Russias,  Ac. 

«>  Make  known : — As  we  have  learned  firom  expcrieace» 
and  its  direful  consequences  to  all  the  world,  that  the  course 
of  former  political  connexions  between  the  powers  of  En^ 
ffope  had  not  those  true  principles  for  its  basis  on  which 
the  wisdom  of  God,  in  his  revelation,  has  founded  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  nations ;  therefore  we*  in 
concert  with  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  Kng  of  Prussb,  have  proceeded  to  establish  an  AlK* 
ance— to  wluch  the  other  christian  powers  have  been  in» 


^kcd  to  accede— in  which  we  mutnally  bind  oonelfca^ 
both  for  us  ind  for  our  tubjects*  to  adopts  ai  the  only 
means  of  attaining  that  end,  the  principle  derived  from  the 
words  and  the  religion  of  our  Saviour  Jesui  Christ,  who 
teaches  mankind  to  live  as  brethreoi  not  in  hatred  and 
strifei  but  in  peace  and  love.  We  pray  the  Almighty  that 
be  may  send  down  his  blessing  thereon  :  Tea,  may  tUa 
Holy  Alliance  be  confirmed  between  all  powers  for  their 
general  welfare  !  And  may  no  one,  unrestrained  by  the 
uoanimity  of  all  the  rest,  dare  to  depart  therefrom  !  Wn 
therefore  order  a  copy  of  this  Alliance,  hereto  annexed^ 
to  be  made  generally  known,  and  read  in  all  the  churches.*' 

To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that  these  state  papers 
have  not  before  had  a  place  in  the  Friend  of  Peace.  The 
reasons  are  the<tc — soon  after  they  appeared  in  this  coontry 
they  had  a  general  circulation  in  the  news-papers  ;  and  it 
was  perceived  that  very  different  sentiments  were  csiter- 
tained,  as  to  their  object  and  their  importance.  It  was 
thesefore  thought  most  prudent  to  suspend  for  a  time  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  respecting  them  in  this  work, 
lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  unbecoming  credulity.  The 
opinion  which  we  formed  of  the  papers,  on  first  leading 
diem,  has  not  been  changed  ;  but  it  has  been  strengthened 
by  subsequent  occurrences. 

The  opinion  was  this — ^That,  at  the  time  of  fonmngthe 
Alliance,  the  three  sovereigns  were  deeply  impressed  with 
a  view  of  the  miseries  occasioned  by  war,  and  the  favours 
which  they  had  experienced  ;  that  they  had  become  folly 
omviDced  that  t^ar  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and 
1W'*"«  of  the  gospel,  but  incompatible  with  the  safety  and 
tfuqiullity  of  governments  and  empires  ;  that  it  was  their 
sincere  desire  to  introduce  a  more  pacific  policy,  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  calamities  and  horrors  at 
had  been  experienced  in  each  of  their  dominions. 

Thi^  awful  evenu  which  these  sovereigns  had  witnessed^ 
^  drcumstances  under  which  the  Alliance  was  formed) 
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lUid  the  linguUr  characttr  of  the  Letgtie«  are  tU  in  fevod^ 
of  this  opinion.  It  it  howerer  true,  that  the  form  ^nd 
spirit  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Bfanifetto,  are  so  diflbent 
from  every  thing  which  had  before  appeared  among  the 
rulers  of  christian  nations,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  won* 
dcr  that  many  were  inclined  to  Tiew  them  as  nothing  beC« 
ter  than  a  new  species  of  poUtical  intrigue  or  deception. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  design  of  these 
sovereigns,  no  person  of  candour  and  intelligence  win  denj^ 
ttm  these  extraordinary  papers  contain  trmhs  wUcSi  all 
men  should  understand,  and  principles  which  all  nations 
should  adopt.  The  Manifesto  is  an  admirabk  doenment> 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  grooodf  die 
sfnrit,  and  the  object  of  the  Alliance.  The  £aiferor  pro- 
fessed to  *<  have  learned  from  experieiKset  and  its  imSaX 
consequences  to  all  the  worlds  that  the  course  of  fiooaoi 
poUtical  coxmexions  between  the  powers  of  Evope  had  noc 
those  true  principles  for  its  basis  on  which  the  wisdom  of 
God,  in  his  revelation,  has  founded  the  tranfoillity  and 
prosperity  of  nations/'  This  experience  and  this  cosiii^ 
tion  are  avowed  on  his  part  as  the  reasons  for  foiaii^ 
the  Alliance. 

As  « the  only  means  of  attaining  their  end**— ^<  the  tnm^ 
quillity  and  prosperity  of  nationii'*'— they  adopt  <*  principLai 
derived  from  the  words  and  religion  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  teaches  manlcind  to  live  as  brethren^  not  in 
hatred  and  strife*  but  in  peace  and  love  ** 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  sovereigns  have,  in  their 
Alliance,  out-run  many  of  the  ministers  .of  religioD»  and 
discarded  the  delusive  principle,  that  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  are  <<  applicable  only  to  private  concemi,'*— a  prii^ 
ciple  which  allows  rulers  to  commit  with  impunity  the  ^esy 
crimes  for  which  they  consign  other  people  to  the  galiowai 
So  far  from  sheltering  themselves  under  this  principle  the 
three  sovereign?  declare  in  the  face  of  the  world,  their  de- 
termination •(  to  take  for  their  sole  guide^  the  precepts  of 
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justice,  christian  charity  and  peace,  wluch,  far  from  being 
applicable  only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immedi^ 
nte  influence  on  the  counsels  of  princes,  and  guide  all  thctr 
steps,  as  being  che  only  means  of  consolidating  human  in^ 
stitutionS}  and  remedying  their  imperfections  * 

Nov,  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  all  the  wars  of 
Christendom  have  resulted  from  dinregard  to  these  pre* 
cepts,  and  the  principle  here  avowed.  Had  the  rulers  of 
christian  nations  regarded  the  precents  of  the  gotpel  as  ap» 
plicable  to  themselves,  in  their  official  eapadtits^  and  had 
they  been  disposed  to  submit  to  these  precepts,  they  could 
Aot  in  any  instance  have  made  war.  Therefore  as  soon  as 
all  the  rulers  of  nations  shall  cordinlly  and  praetically  adopt 
the  principles  of  peace  avowed  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  pub- 
lic war  will  ceaie  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

When  jealousy  was  manifested  by  some  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  respecting  the  object  of  this  treaty^ 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  parties 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  business,  observed— -<<  This 
country  need  not  view  it  with  any  fear  or  jealousy  }  it  was 
concluded  with  benevolent  intentions,  and  in  all  the  spirit 
of  peace,  but  in  a  form  in  which  this  country  could  not  join. 
No  hostility  whatever  was  intended  to  states  not  within 
the  pale  of  the  christian  church  }  but  the  whole  treaty  was 
couched  in  the  mildest  spirit  of  christian  toleration  \  and 
though  it  was  drawn  up  in  a  manner  rather  unusual,  yet 
there  were  no  grounds  whatever  for  entertaining  the'slight* 

est  jealousy.** 

If  this  Alliance  originated  in  such  « benevolent  inten- 
tions,  and  in  all  the  spirit  of  peace"— if  *•  the  whole  treaty 
was  couched  in  the  mildest  spirit  of  christian  toleration'' — 
and  if  there  is  no  «  ground  whatever  for  entertaining  the 
slightest  jealousy  '^*  there  is  certainly  reason  to  hope  for 
blessed  fruits  and  consequences. 

What  there  was  in  the  form  of  this  Treaty,  or  in  the 
Britidi  Constitution,  which  should  preclude  the    Prince 

4* 
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Regent  from  betoming  a  party  in  the  Alliance,  haa  tttver 
been,  to  our  knowledge,  tatiifactorily  explained.  If  in  the 
courte  of  the  long  and  disastrous  conflict,  the  idaiid  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  ravaged,  at  were  the  profvinoct  of 
Autiria,  Pninia,  and  Russia,  and  had  London  ezpiricaoad 
the  hit  of  Moscow,  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  mighty  aa 
least,  have  wished  the  removal  of  every  obstacle  inthe  wajr 
of  their  acceding  to  the  pacific  League.  The  friends  of 
peace  in  this  country  devoutly  hope  that  nothing  will  bw 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
disposition  of  our  present  rulers,  which  will  operate  as  b 
bar  to  a  distinct  avowal  of  pacific  principles  on  tke  part 
of  the  America!)  government. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  a  thorough  csperimesit  im$ 
been  made  of  the  war  policy,  as  a  means  of  narional  lecur* 
ity  and  prosperity.  In  the  course  of  the  expenttent  every 
government  in  Christendom  has  been  made  to  tremlde  to 
its  very  fonndationt-— several  governments  liave  been  de» 
molished— 4iew  ones  formed  in  their  stead,  whiA  have 
since  been  annihilated,  and  the  old  re-established.  Five 
millions  of  human  beings  have  probably  been 
thousand  millions  of  property  expended  or  destroyed* 
indescribable  amount  of  anxiety,  sufRering  and  wretched* 
ness  endured,  and  each  nation  left  under  the  pleasure  of 
an  enormous  debt. 

Wtiat  then  are  the  benefits  which  these  aatiooa  hne 
obtained  as  a  remuneration  for  such  tremendooi  evils  f 
After  allowing  to  any  one  of  them  the  famb  of  figliting 
bravely,  may  we  not  truly  add»  in  the  words  of  Frederic 
— «  But  this  is  all  she  fodnd  !'' 

It  is  however  true,  that  those  nations  have  acq|iured 
somethin^Jttluable,  whose  rulers  <<  have  learned  fitmi  ex- 
perience  and  its  direful  conf^quences  to  all  the  world,* 
that  the  war  policy  « is  not  that  on  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  has  founded  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  nar 
tions,''— -and  that  a  sacred  regard  to  the  christian  precepts 
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of  jniticCf  charity  and  peaoe^  is  '^die  only  meant  of  cen- 
•olidating  human  inttitiitions  and  remed]^g  their  impcr- 
fectiont.''  Bot  alas  for  the  nations^  whose  nilers  have  ytt 
to  learn  these  important  lesions  by  further  experience  in 
the  horrible  school  of  war  I 


COntBSFOMDBMCB    BBTWBBN  THB  MlUlCRUSBTTS  PBiCB 

SOCIETY   AMD   THE    ElfPBBOR  OF    RUSSIA     AND  PBINCB 
GALITZIN. 

Fr§m  the  Qormprndh^  StcrHary  to  tbt  Emfermr. 

Brighton,  (near  BostonO  April  9, 1817. 
Sib, 

The  friendly  disposition  which  you  have  manifested  in 
laTOur  of  the  christian  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
baa  encouraged  this  address.  The  very  week  in  which 
the  Holy  League  of  the' three  sovereigns  was  officially  an- 
nounced in  Russiat  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Sodety,— >the  object  of 
which  is  to  disseminate  the  very  prinriples  avowed  in  the 
wonderful  alliance,  and  to  do  whatever  may  lawfully  be 
done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war,  and  to  jnromote 
peace  on  eanh  and  good  will  among  men. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  present  a  copy  of  all  the  publica* 
tiona  wUch  have  been  circulated  by  the  society.  From 
these  you  may  obtain  information  of  the  state  of  the  socie^ 
ty,  the  number  of  its  members  at  the  close  c»f  the  first 
year^  and  its  prospects.  The  first  Annual  Report,  and  the 
lilt  of  officers  and  members,  are  contained  in  the  sieventh 
Mamber  c»f  the  Friend  of  Peace,  lilany  members  have 
since  been  added-^  new  society  has  been  formed  in  thef 
state  of  New-Tork.  At  least  four  Peace  Societies  have 
been  organized  in  the  United  States^-others  are  about 
JbrmiDg.  -  Beridei  these^  we  have  in  our  country  nearly 
fhimiand  congregations  of  Friends  or  Qyakersi  which 


tr*  regard  «i  to  many  Peace  Societies  bj  profemon  aod 
practice. 

The  pamphlets  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  accept^ 
as  a  token  of  the  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  your 
character  is  held  by  the  friends  of  peace  in  thia  coDBtry. 
In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Sodety. 

NOAH  WORCESTER,  Comspondimg  8i^rf. 
His  Majesty,  Alexander,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa. 

The  Emferor^s  ^ruvftr. 
S», 

Took  letter  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Soci- 
ety, with  the  books  accompanying  it,  were  received.  The 
object  which  this  Philanthropic  Institution  has  in  mv^ 
the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  peace  and  amity  a^ 
mong  men,  meets  with  my  cordial  approbation*  My  eiw 
detvoors  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  the  na- 
tiona  are  already  known  \  and  the  power  and  influence 
which  Almighty  God  has  committed  to  me,  shall  ever  be 
ei^>loyed,  I  trust,  in  striving  to  secitre  to  the  nationa  the 
Uessings  of  that  peace  which  they  now  enjoy- 
Considering  the  object  of  your  Society,  the  promotion 
of  peace  among  mankind,  as  one  so  eminently  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  judged 
it  proper  to  express  these  my  sentiments  respecting  yoor 
laboors,  in  answer  to  your  communication  to  me  on  this 
flobject.  ALEXANDER.- 

To  the  Rev.  No^  Worcester,  Sec  of  the  M.  P.  & 
Si*  Pitirshurg^  July  4,  1817. 

Lattr  U  Princi  GalMn. 
Brighton,  (near  Boston,)  April  9,  t8l7. 

Snt, 

Tomt  name  is  known  and  revered  in  America  at  tin 
Ptaident  of  the  Russian  Bihie  Society,    The  confidcsice- 


M 

whkh  your  ezcelleiit  ofida}  letto^  hiTe  intpirtd,  hidiices 
tnt  to  send  for  your  perusal  all  the  publications  which  have 
been  circulated  by  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  Sim* 
ilar  copies  will  accompany  these  for  your  worthy  Emperor. 
The  noUe  ground  which  he  has  taken  in  the  Holy  League 
has  greatly  encouraged  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  peace 
in  this  country.  As  the  pamphlets  will  give  you  informa- 
tion of  the  prospects  of  the  Peace  Societys  I  shall  only  ex- 
press  the  hope  which  is  entertained^  that  your  name  will 
be  enrolled  among  the  avowed  friends  of  peace,  and  there 
shine  with  as  great  lustre  as  it  has  done  among  the  Presi- 
dents of  National  Bible  Societies. 

NOAH  WORCESTER, 

Cor.  See.  Mass.  Peace  Society 
His  Excellency  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin. 

-Ans^tter  rf  Prince  Galitzin. 

Sir, 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  of  the  9th  April  with  the  Num- 
bers of  the  Friend  of  Peace  accompanying  it,  by  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Parsons  %  for  which  I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks. 
The  object,  which  your  society  has  in  view,  is  of  great  im« 
portance  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  the  same  as 
tliamf  BiUe  Societies  \  for  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the 
imnt  and  peaceable  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
prevail  in  the  hearts  ot  men,  that  lasting  and  universal 
yeace  inn  be  expected.  A  blessed  period  is  promised  in 
the  Wood  of  God,  when  men  shall  learn  the  art  of  war 
no  laore.  Thb  period  I  understand  to  be  the  same  as 
Aat  in  which,  it  is  prophesied,  that  all  men  shall  know 
the  Lord,  even  book  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  and  that 
the  earth  ihall  be  fiiU  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 
Thcie  latter  proanises  seem  to  be  daily  fulfilling,  in  every 
qnarter  of  the  worlds  by  the  exertion  of  BiUe  and  other 


Christiiii  Societies,  to  disteminate  amoBg  mai  the  Mviag 
and  pacific  principlet  of  Jeatu  Christ.  They  are  pteparw 
ing  the  way  far  your  societ/s  gaining  its  nlijrrt  peace 
oniversal  peace— when  men  shall  learn  the  an  of  war  no 
more.  Most  earnestly  praying  for  every  blessing  to  ao» 
company  your  bboorf  in  promoting  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men,  I  shall  reckon  it  a  peculiar  hOBonr 
to  be  among  the  members  of  such  a  humane  society.  I 
remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

PRINCE  ALEXANDER  GALITZIN. 
To  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  Sec,  of  the  Mass.  P,  S. . 
St.  Piter shurg^  JtUj  4,  1817. 


LBTTB&  FBOII  A  niCB  SOCIBTT  IN  LOWDON  TO  THB 
COBBESPONDING  SBCBBTABT  OF  THB  MASSACHUSBTTI 
FBACB   SOCIBTT. 

XeiMfais,  Jmm  1%^  1S17. 

SXB, 

It  is  with  feelings  of  dncere  pleasure  that  I  address  yon 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Peace  Society  estaWiA" 
ed  here,  respecting  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
this  country  in  promoting  the  glorious  object  of  thit  insd- 
tution.  For  although  hitherto  thar  advanee  has  been  com* 
paratively  slow  and  silent,  it  has  been  aninterroptedt  and 
the  success  which  has  crowned  their  endeavours^  iflfaitb 
the  delightful  retrospection  that  they  have  not  bestowed 
their  labours  in  vain,— and,  at  the  same  time,  acts  aa  an 
incitement  to  continued  and  increasing  exertion. 

From  the  short  notice  which  I  have hadof  the  d^ttt* 
ore  of  the  vessel  which  will  convey  this  letter,  it  vfll  ie 
out  of  my  power  to  do  more  than  just  to  make  yon 
quainted  with  seme  of  the  prominent  features  of  our 
actions,  and  thus  to  give  a  general  new  of  the  preset 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  Society. 
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The  aentimciit  of  the  entire  incompatilMlity  of  WMr«  im- 
4er  any  circumitances,  with  the  spirit  of  pure  and  node- 
filed  Christianity^  appears  to  be  fiv  more  prevalent  in  tUs 
country  than  has  been  generally  supposed  ;  and  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Eoropey  still  bending  nnder  the  accumulated 
miseries  produced  by  the  late  protracted  and  destructive 
war,  afibrds  an  opportunity  the  most  favourable  for  the  dis- 
semination of  that  important  principle. 

Four  tracts  have  been  ahready  pubiuhed,  some  of  which 
have  been  through  repeated  editions,  amounting  altogether 
to  S2,Q00  copies — beudes  20,000  copies  of  an  address 
ea;planatory  of  the  views  of  the  Society.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  add,  that  in  several  instances,  the  peru- 
sal of  these  publications  has  been  followed  by  the  fall  con- 
viction of  their  truth  and  the  avowed  and  unqualified  a- 
doption  of  similar  sentiments. 

The  disposition  to  assist  in  the  circulation  of  the  pacific 
principles  of  the  gospel,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis. A  correspondence  has  been  entered  into  with 
many  individuals  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  kingdom— whose 
communications  have  been  expressive  of  their  cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  plan,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  contribute 
their  active  co-operation  towards  its  advancement.  Aux- 
iliary Societies  have  consequently  been  projected  or  actual- 
ly formed  in  several  places. 

The  translation  of  such  of  our  tracts  as  shall  be  deemed 
most  eligible,  into  the  different  European  languages,  is  an 
objea  to  which  the  Society  look  with  peculiar  interest  ^ 
and  preliminary  steps  have  lately  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee towards  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

I  cannot  omit  expressing  to  you  the  cordial  interest  and 
satisfaction  with  which  the  reports  and  other  documents 
firom  the  United  States,  on  this  delightful  subject  have  been 
received,  and  our  confident  anticipation  thM(  the  simultane- 
ous eflbrts  of  associations  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each 
ether— all  tending  to  the  same  grand  object,  will  be  attend- 


ed  with  the  Uasiing  of  the  God  of  peace  and  loTe^-'^Co 
whom  alone  we  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopet i— who 
has  himtelf  taught  us  to  pray  that  his  kingdom  of  Peace 
may  be  advanced,  and  has  promised  the  arrival  of  that  pe- 
riod when  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  learn  war  no  more* 

The  Committee  feel  very  desirous  to  become  poasesMd 
of  all  the  traas  which  are  published  by  the  Mitsarhotrttt 
Society  ;  and  I  am  desired  to  request  that  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  forward  about  a  dozen  of  each  of  them  as 
soon  after  their  publication  as  may  be  convenient.  It  will 
be  desirable  that  they  should  be  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  captains  of  the  vessels,  or  some  other  private  handt 
as  the  usual  mode  of  sending  them  with  the  ship  letters  is 
attended  with  very  great  expense.  When  the  price  of  the 
tracts  amounts  to  a  sum  of  sufficient  oonsideratioDi  an  or* 
der  will  be  immediately  sent  to  defiray  it. 

The  Committee  will  always  receive  with  great  pleawre 
any  communications  with  which  yon  may  favoar  theesy 
and  will  be  most  happy  to  enter  into  that  coi  ffMpoiidesice> 
and  to  contribute  that  cordial  co-operattoo,  which  it  is 
highly  desirable  should  be  maintained  in  a  canse  so  tmly 
benevolent  and  christian.  The  address  of  the  chairman 
to  whom  such  communications  may  be  directed,  will  be 
found  on  the  tracts  which  I  have  the  pleasore  of  fbrward- 
ing  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

THOMAS  BELL. 


Extract  of  a  private  Ittter  from  WtUiam  Atttn  of  LonAn. 

<<  I  SHALL  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  difierent  Peace  Soci* 
eties  act  in  concert  on  a  regularly  organized  plan.  We 
proceed  in  this  way,— we  endeavour  to  get  persons  who 
will  act  as  correspondents  in  the  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain ; — to  these  persons  we  fend  the  tractt  as  they  are 
published.    If  the  correspondent  likes  the  tract,  he  has 


oalf  to  ask  whether  three  or  four  of  hit  friends  win  con- 
tribote  a  few  shilliags  each ;  and  when  that  is  done  he 
writes  to  London  for  100.  By  this  means  a  wide  drcnla- 
tion  is  ensured  at  little  or  no  expense  to  Ae  Committee.'*— 
<<  This  is  the  critical  moment.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  the  free  intercoorse  with  all  the  world  may  rem^n 
uaiatemipted  $  and  I  think  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
ttansiating  the  Solemn  Review  into  French  and  German. 
We  onght  to  try  to  get  correspondents  in  those  countries, 
t  intend  to  try  what  can  be  done  in  my  journey  through 
France."* 


FACTS  E^C0BJ>EP. 

About  Christmas,  1814,  the  Solemn  Review  of  the 
Custom  of  War  was  pabtished  in  Boston  i    in   which  a 
proposition  for  Peace  Societies  was  made,  and  recommend- 
•4  to  public  attentioii.  ^ 

Id  iihe  PJiiUnthsxipist  £at  July,  181S,  a  letter  to  the  Ed^ 
itgr  of  li^t  vorfc  is  given,  dated  ^  Bury,  St.  Edmunds^ 
I7ch  April>  181 5**— signed,  «A  Faibnd  of  Fbacb.** 
The  writer  of  the  letter  observes—***  The  world  hsM  long 
been  in  petseasion  of  every  argument  against  the  princi- 
ples of  WU9  and  the  object  of  the  Philanthropist  now  should 
be  to  bring  conviction  to  action.  A  three-fold  cord  is  not 
easily  broken  I  Associations  have  been  formed  in  this 
OQQOtry  jfor  benevolent  purposes,  and  the  ends  of  such  as- 
sociations have  been  more  or  less  answered. 

«  Bfay  I  here,  by  way  of  proposal,  exhibit  a  few  outlines 
of  a  pbn  for  forming  a  S^ety  for  thi  purpose  of  extemditfg 
imfinmlirtn  •«  tie  suhjeei  of  war  ?^ 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  are  then  stated,  accompanied 
•idij«dkious  observations  respecting  the  questions  which 
nufht  be  diaenned  and  the  good  which  might  be  effi^oted 
h|f  9Mk  Societies. 

Aa  the  Solemn  Review  was  published  in  the  winter  sea- 
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iOD,  before  the  wtr  doted,  and  lets  than  four  nioothe  priqr 
to  the  date  of  the  letter  for  the  PhilanthropUt,  theie  can 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  proposition  for  »  Vaace 
Sodety  was  made  in  London,  prior  to  any  knowkdga  m£ 
the  Solemn  Review,  or  of  any  proposition  for  Pmcc  Sodr 
eties  In  this  country* 

In  August,  lS\5f,  a  small  number  of  worthy  chMicttfi 
formed  a  Peace  Society  in  the  city  of  New-Tork  ^  b«t  ftf 
some  prudential  reasons  they  deferred  for  severd  wuaonhM 
a  public  avowal  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Society. 

Hie  Holy  League  between  the  three  Soverngnt  vna 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815 — but  not 
publicly  announced  till  it  was  done  by  the  Mnifesto  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
same  year. 

A  ^Society  for  Plromotitig  Peace**  wu  «iiulitatfid  at 
Wavfen  County,  state  of  OUo,  December  Sdf  W15.^ 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  the  first  letter  ftov  dm 
Sadety  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Sodety  ^-''HBmBf 
seen  the  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  Waf^  aott  in* 
pressed  with  the  horrors,  the  devastations,  the  grit(  sniit* 
ry  and  wo,  attendant  on  a  state  of  War  i  nd  admaied 
with  a  view  of  the  comfort,  tranquillity  and  benefits  at* 
tendant  on  a  state  of  Peace ;  a  number  of  the  dciiciia  of 
Warven  County,  of  different  denominations  as  to  rel^|^f 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society  at  the  time  abcfvemew 
tionedy  vrithout  having  any  knowledge  at  that  timt  that 
any  similar  Society  existed  on  earth.** 

On  the  S8th  of  the  same  month,  December,  1819,  die 
Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  vnw  tdopt* 
ed  by  iwentf^vw  persons  ;  the  choice  of  officers  was  de* 
ferred  to  January  11,  1816. 

The  « Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and 
Universal  Peace"  was  formed  at  London,  June  14, 1816. 

The  several  facts  which  have  now  been  recosded,  have 
occurred  in  places  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  under 
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■  hon- 
icatedf  I 

ai  tb«  I 


vartBiostances  so  unconnected  and  iDdcpcndent,  UiU  tbe 
and  reflecting  mind  wHl  be  led  to  ackD<n*ledge  i 
the  hand  of  an  otnnipreseiit  God.  They  also  « 
illuBtrate  the  beautiful  remark  of  Philidelphus  in^ 
DIC4TION  of  hif  «'  Letter!  addressed  to  Caleb  Strong 
Esq.  late  Governor  of  Massacbosetti."  He  tells  the  hon> 
ourabJe  De  Witt  Clintoa,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated* 
that  *•  Many  persons  in  various  pant  of  the  United  Staiflt 
have  lately,  as  by  a  simultaneous  influence,  adopted  t 
pacific  system,  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  india 
general  and  predisposing  causes  ;  as  when  you  si 
in  one  pUce,  you  may  expect  to  find  them  in  aoother,! 
cause  they  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  vernal  season. "- 
remark  might  justly  have  included  Europe  as  well  as  tb« 
United  States,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  lo  formed 
bad  the  writer  been  then  acquainted  with  all  the  facti 
which  have  since  been  published. 

«'  The  Peace  Society  of  Maine"  was  formed  at  FortlU 
31st,  181-r. 
The  Cayu^  Peace  Pociety"  was  formed  at    Sci^ 

4thi  1SI7 — only  4day8  later  than  the  PeaceSi 
of  Maine. 
Xvery  enlightened  Christian  mast  rejoice  on  lcno\vti 

God  has  done  in  three  years.     It  must  be  particulli 
iffeciing  to  the  writer  of  the  Solemn  Rei 

about  three  years  since  he  offered  that  work  to  p 

But  the  subject  was  so  new  and  the  prospect  ■ 
y,  that,  while  they  were  friendly  to  the  sentimei 
declined  publishing  even  a  small  edition  at  their  a 
;  and  he,  having  need  to  be  cautious,  agreed  witjt  ti 
primer  to  share  with  him  in  the  profit  or  the  f 
which  should  occur  on  the  tale  of  the  edition.  Now, 
ihu  country  and  Great  Britain,  that  Tract  hat  paiq 
through  as  many  as  ttn  or  tviilve  editions, — two  of  wbq 
aBOunted  to  22,000  copies.  The  present  is  the  tenth  ^ 
«f  the  Friend  af  Peace)  sU  tbe  precediDg  NtMtben  i 
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been  reprinted  io  thU  country,  and  (bar  or  five  of  them 
have  gone  through  j(t¥  editions  in  the  United  States*  In 
the  same  period  several  publications  on  the  same  suh|ect 
have  been  printed  in  New-Tork.  These  are  the  Lord's 
doings  I  and  they  are  evidences  of  his  disposition  to  hkss 
the  means  for  establishing  peace  on  earth.  Who  theOf 
that  has  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  will  any  longer  refiise  to 
co-operate  with  God  for  so  glorious  an  object  I  WhO|  that 
does  not  thirst  for  a  brother's  blood,  can  refuse  hia  aid  to 
effixt  the  pacification  of  a  warring  world  I 


From  a  Gentleman  in  VngimM. 

« ,  Sept  ir,  4ii7. 

'<  Sir, 

^  Having  long  been  eonvineed  of  the  bartiiuront  end  aati- 
ehriitiao  eastom  of  war,  I  have  ftr  seversil  yeirs  pait  hsin 
nsing  mj  feeble  efforts  to  eireuinseribe  its  inineMo  tudeztcr- 
asinate  the  nunian  of  popalar  dilsiion  $  aM  tkiyilfil  be  to 
that  Power  whose  hand  grasps  the  desliales  of  all  Mft^sufd 
limlU  the  eontagien  difflssed  by  the  spirit  of  war  1  Hk  li^t 
it  is  that  lighteth  every  umn  that  eumeth  into  the  werldf  anil 
that  hath  eaused  some  here  to  bow  to  the  miU  sceptre  ef 
Jesas,  aad  eoia^  ander  the  paeifie  ioflaeaee  of  the  fsspel. 
I  do  most  ardently  wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pea^  So- 
ciety in  this  place,  and  though'  my  attempts  have  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  I  am  not  hopeless  of  sueeess. 

^  Lately,  having  heard  of  the  Massaehosetts  Peaee  Soeieiy, 
I  seat  Ibr  the  Constitution  $  and  by  the  politraeis  of  Mr, 
Samoel  Worcester,*  I  received  also  William  £.  Chaaniag'a 
Sermon  on  War,  the  Solemn  Review,  and  the  sevMlk  No.  of 
the  Friend  of  Peaee.  To  see  a  similHf  institatioa  iowiaUag 
in  thil  place,  woiiM  be  to  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Chiiolian- 
ity  that  the  few  IKends  of  peaee  here  woald  hail  with  Joy  Iho 
Happy  hoar.  With  this  view  and  this  hope,  therefore,  I  ao* 
lieit  the  favour  of  beeomiag  a  member  of  the  Massaehasetls 
Peaee  Society— ths^  I  may  receive  such  aids  •fi  the  Constita- 

*  supposed  to  be  Bev.  Dr.  Worcestec;  of  Sakm. 
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tioB  affords,  in  order  to  faeiliUte  the  general  plan,  by  toa- 
tolidatiDfj^  in  different  parts  of  the  anion  a  combination  of  ef- 
fort and  interest  snffieient  to  establish  a  lasting  and  nnifom 
peace — wbicb  will,  I  belicTe,  at  no  distant  period  be  seen  to 
tranquillize  the  world." 

From  a  Merchant  in  the  Province  of  JVkW'Srunswick. 

" ,  Sept.  i7,  ISir. 

•<  Rbv.  Sir, 

'^  SoMB  montlis  since  a  friend  put  into  my  hands  some 
pamphlets  entitled  the  Friend  of  Peace.  In  one  of  which, 
No.  4,  is  announced  the  formation  of  a  Peace  Society  in  Bos- 
ton. I  take  the  liberty,  though  a  stranger,  to  address  myself 
to  you  as  Corresponding  Seeretaiy. 

<'  The  writings  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  and  ihe  professed  ob- 
jeets  of  the  Peace  Society  are  entirely  in  unison  with  my  feel- 
ings and  my  Tiews ;  and  I  do  most  heartily  wish  that  their 
lahonrs  in  that  best  of  cawes^— for  it  is  the  cause  of  religion 
andofGod-i-may  be  soeeessflil.  Happy  shonldl  be  were 
it  in  my  power  in  any  measnre  to  aid  in  that  good  wnrh. 

'<  From  the  time  I  first  felt  the  gracions  influence  of  the 
gospel  of  peaee  upon  my  heart,  which  is  upwards  oftwtnty 
years  past,  I  have  considered  wars  and  fightings  as  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  a  tub- 
jeet  of  my  daily  prayers  to  God  that  Peace  and  Love  might 
become  universal  and  perpetual  ;  and  I  haye  been  iooking 
fbrwUrd  with  humble  confidence  and  hope  to  that  ti'me  when 
swords  shall  be  beat  into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  prun- 
ing-ho6ks— and  when  men  shall  not  learn  warkny  more.  I 
please  myself  with  the  delightful  prospect,  nifd  hope  that  the 
day  thus  spoken  of  is  now  gloriously  dawniq;  upon  the  world. 

^  The  bearer  of  this  will  deliTer  to  yoU;  or  to  whomsoever 
yon  chall  direct,  84  towards  aiding  the  purposes  of  the  Soci- 
eff .  Ton  can  send  me  by  him  such  ifid  so  many  books  aa 
the  nhtnre  of  yonr  rules  will  admit.  The  last  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  seen  is  No.  6  of  the  Friend  of  Peace. 

^'A  line  ftvm  yon  giving  a  view  sf  the. present  state  and 
prespeeti  «f  the  Society  would  also  be  considered  i,  very 
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•rcat  faToar^  as  1  always  will  feel  a  most  liyal j  iDterest  in 
the  eanse  of  Peace  and  Loye.  Had  I  abilities  for  fko  work, 
nost  gladly  woold  I  eo^iloy  them  to  eneoarage  the  Friends 
of  Peaee  to  dooble  their  diligenee  and  to  hope  to  the  end  for 
that  larger  measnre  of  grace  which  is  yet  to  be  revealed, 
which  shall  slay  the  enmities  and  evil  passions  of  the  hearts 
of  men— and  whieh  shall  bring  every  thing  into  snljjeetion 
and  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ,  i  am.  Rev.  Sir,  respeet- 
fully  yours.  ■  -■  .** 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two  letters,  one  from 
Virginia  and  the  other  firom  New-Bmnswick,  wore  written  at 
more  than  a  thonsand  miles  distant  from  each  other,  on  the 
same  day,  with  apparently  the  same  spirit  and  Ibr  the  same 
object. 

As  the  letter  from  New-Bmnswick  was  ftnm  a  respectnhle 
MnnoRAHT,  wf  may  hope  that  other  merahnnts  will  eiaaino 
the  snljfeet  and  fellow  his  example.  O  how  desimbk  tknft 
the  peaee  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Pkwvin- 
ceo  shonld  never  again  be  intermptod  !  How  horrible  flat 
brethren  thns  sitnntcd  and  in  the  habits  of  friendship  ahnnld 
be  called  npon  by  governments  to  mordor  one  nnothtr  f 

FrtlmagmiUman  im  the  Distrid  of  Maine  to  one  iff  tilt  Xmi- 
Isss  of  the  MumckuMeHi  Feaee  8oekijf^ 

''I  VBBL  gmtefnl  that  a  Feaee  Sotkig  is  estohHsied  1 
feel  gKteful  that  its  interests  are  in  so  goad  hnnds  kwi 
above  aH^  I  feel  gratefal  for  the  assnranoosi  have  thai  the 
Prince  of  f  eaoo,  the  glorions  Esusanoel,  is  albrding  In  snoh 
associations  vid  oCirts  the  snules  of  benignity  and  tho  indioa- 
tions  of  his  Ioto. 

«« From  the  eidiest  notice  of  sach  a  Soeiety  in  Maasadia* 
setts,  I  have  ehoAihed  the  hope,  that  Christians  in  vatt  nnm- 
bersy  both  clergy  a«d  laity,  would,  as  oirenswlanoeo  and  dis- 
tances would  aliowi  associate,  organize  and  march  nnder  the 
banners  of  the  great  Captain  of  onr  salvaliony  to  pramoto 
peaee  on  earth  and  goal  will  townrds  men.  Tho  ofcristian 
worid  is  wakeful  and  active  in  the  caase  of  Zion.  It  cannot 
ho  indilTcrent  to  principles  nnd  interests  so  closely  eonneeled, 
and  so  omnifestly  incorporated  with  its  weUkre.^ 


s» 


CQ»LAIMT  eF   FOBTIOAL   TALMTt  MUAPVUB*. 

"Look  have  the  Mows  Mm  their  sacnd  Up 
Debflurd— «nd  mourn'd  their  proititafeed  pi^t 
Which  Uf  iih  itiewi  the  Uoody  Hero's  heane 
And  ptintt  the  mnrdercr  in  immortal  vene : 
While  salent  nrtne's  peaceful  Hero  die% 
The  finend  of  many  the  fiKvourile  of  the  ikici. 
With  not  a  Bard  the  £ital  blow  to  mourn 
And  not  a  Bay  to  ihade  his  hallow'd  Urn. 
O  would  their  tnie4xini  sons  direct  their  art 
To  warm  the  soul,  to  five  the  gen'rous  heartf 
Present  their  incense  at  a  worthy  shrine. 
And  give  to  vene  its  dignity  diyine  i 

**  False  glory,  fierce  as  lightning  from  the  sides* 
Darts  from  oo  higb*  and  flashes  on  our  eyes. 
Kills  while  it  shines,  so  Anions  li  the  hiaxe. 
Trembling  we  wonder,  and  with  terror  gaze. 
But  peaceful  virtue's  ever  gentle  light. 
Serene  as  Cjmtbia,  and  as  Phtbm  bright. 
Diffuses  round  one  calm  unclouded  day. 
We  feel  the  friendly  warmth,  and  bless  the  ray.* 

It  IB  hoped  thai  some  humane  ooet  will  take  op  the  senti- 
ment  eontained  id  these  lines,  ana  expose  more  fullT  the  per- 
Dieiooe  influeaee  of  war  poetry.  It  is  4  seandal  to  Christians 
that  to  many  profttiid  Aggiplef  of  the  Prinee  of  Peace  bave 
employed  the  ehariM  of  poetry  to  embellish  war, 
**  And  paint  the  muiderer  in  hnmortal  verse." 

Tbii  was  the  poliii^  of  pagan  bards,  and  its  effeets  hare 
been  terrible.  It  it  time  that  those  who  profess  to  be  follow- 
ers of  Christ  skouUoithcr  cease  to  be  Pagans  in  praetiee,  or 
roaoHBce  the  namii  of  Ckrlftiaiis.  If  poets  hau  taken  as 
mnt\  pains  to  render  war  infamous  and  abhorrent,  as  they 
kave  to  render  it  gloriont  and  popular,  they  would  probably 
kayo  been  inatramealai  in  saving  Jijty  miUiam  of  men  from 
perishing  by  murderous  kands. 

Milton,  is  the  fbllowing  lines,  represents  Michael  as  pre. 
Acting  to  Aiam  the  madness  of  his  poaterity  : 

*'  —In  those  da/s  might  only  shall  be  admir'd 
And  valour  and  kermc  vfatae  call'd  : 
To  evcrcome  in  kittles  and  subdue 
Katiuis,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
MuMkughter,  shaU  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  husum  glory  ;—4nd  for  glory  done 
Of  trinn^h,  to  be  styled  conquerors, 
Patraos  of  mankind,  gods  and  sons  of  gods." 

Bttok  for  ages  has  been  the  popular  creed  respecting  war, 
avIonnUMl  glory.  To  excite  and  cherish  such  sentiments  have 
been  tkc  olyects  of  var  poetry  ;  but  all  who  thus  prostitnte 
tkoir  talents  may  jsstly  be  regarded  as  aeeessaries,  if  not 
principals  in  tke  murder  of  mankind. 

^  From  a  Poem  hf  H^  JIT—,  m  the  death  ofShr*  Doddridge, 
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HYMN* — By  JV.  Ikering,  Esq, 

Awake  the  song  thit  gave  to  eirth 
Salvation  in  Eninuers  birth  ; 
Angelic  tonguei  the  strain  began — 
'Twas  Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  to  man. 

Celestial  Peace  !  and  it  it  ours 
To  strike  the  harp  on  Salem's  tow'rs  ? 
To  welcome  back  the  Dove  that  brings 
The  balm  of  healing  in  her  wings  ? 

She  comes  I  and  lo  the  orphan's  wail 
No  longer  loads  the  passing  gale  ; 
Contentment  sheds  her  sacred  calm. 
And  Nature  owns  the  sovereign  charm. 

She  comes  !  and  banner,  spear  and  plume 
That  led  to  conquer  and— -the  tomb» 
Wreath'd  with  the  olive  now  adorn 
The  triumphs  of  the  joyous  mom. 

She  comes !  and  with  attentive  ear 
Tlie  gospel's  sound  the  heathen  hew  | 
Round  biood»3Uin*d  aliari  throng  no  more. 
But  suppliant  bow  and  God  adme. 

Father,  if  such  the  Uiss  that  flows 
Where  PiAca  delights  to  wetk  rspore. 
On  earth  may  she  forever  rest 
Each  bosom  with  her  presence  blest 

*This  Hymn  waa  composed  for  the  Meeting  of  the  P^nce  Socie' 
ty  of  Maine. 

OBITUART. 

In  this  w(Mrk  we  shall  record  the  deaths  of  the  Membenof  the  M. 
P.  S.  so  fiu-  as  information  shall  be  obtained.  • , 

Died  at  HoUis,  K.  H.  Noah  Wocoester,  Esq.  aged  St. 

At  Salem,  John  Jenks  Etq. 

The  friends  of  peace  have  also  been  called  to  lament  the  lois  of 
one  of  their  ablest  writers,  though  not  of  the  M.  P.  $•  We  ftd 
authteiied  to  state  that  the  Letten  of  Philaoblphvs  to  **  C^leb 
Strong,  Esq."  were  written  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wheiplej[»  who  re- 
cently died  at  New^York.  The«  Letters  wii)  long  remain  i  mon- 
ument of  strong  mental  powen  employed  in  a  good  cxuieu  The 
death  of  such  a  writer  is  a  public  calamity.  There  is,  however, 
this  source  of  consolation,— that  be  who  formed  the  miad  of  Mr. 
Whelpley  is  able  to  prepare  others  to  supply  his  plaa- 

MOTICB. 

Ths  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachnsrtts  Peace  Society 
will  have  occasion  to  form  a  Report  of  their  doings  and  of  the  4ate 
of  the  Society  early  in  December.  The  sevwrl  Agents  and  all  w!io 
Iiave  names  of  new  Subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  them  sooa. 
'-ither  to  the  Treasurer  or  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS 

Of  the  Honourable  Thomas  Dawes  to  the  Ma$aaehu9'ett» 
Peace  SocietVj  at  their  Second  jinnivertaryy  Deceikbet 
25y  1817. 

We  arc  told  by  unbelievers  that  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  prophecy  to  fulfil  itself :  Meanings  I  suppose,  that  as 
inankind  are  prone  to  admire  the  marvellous,  so  they  are 
always  inclined  to  verify  the  predictions  of  antiquity. 
But  how  can  that  impair  the  evidence  of  their  divine  orig- 
in? Their  omniscient  Author,  foreknowing  the  natural 
disposition  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  or  having  con- 
structed them  to  promote  the  objects  of  his  wisdom^  might 
have  directed  tiieir  instrumentality  in  bringing  to  pasr. 
what  He  had  ordained  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
By  a  comparison  of  profane  with  sacred  writings  it  ap- 
pears that  some  men  are  commissioned  to  execute  *thc 
orders  of  Providence,  without  their  own  knowledge  and 
contrary  to  their  own  intentions  ;  whilst  others  are  the 
ctasciotts  and  obedient  messengers  of  the  Eternal  Will. 

Id  the  fulness  of  military  power,  at  the  head  of  the  vet- 
eran legions  of  Rome,  Titus  had  determined  to  spare  the 
temple  of  Ihe  Jews,  as  an  exception  from  the  general 
min  that  awaited  them,  and  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
victov's  clemency.  But  his  besieging  cohorts  commenc- 
ed its  destruction;  and  he  \\:x^  won  impolled,  (hoxigrh 
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with  reluctanc»9  to  raze  it  from  its  deep  foundations  ;* 
thtts  inflicdng  the  awful  sentence  that  not  one  stone  should 
ht  left  on  another  of  that  splendid  laonument  of  human 

glory. 

Ages  before  the  christian  era,  Zachariah  had  designated  • 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  to 
saake  his  public  entry  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  And 
irhen  he  actually  appeared  bn  that  momentous  occasion» 
two  of  his  disciples,  who  had  been  astonished  at  his  migh- 
ty workSf  though  they  remembered  not  the  predlctiou 
till  after  he  had  been  glorified,  ran  at  his  bidding  to  a 
Beighbouring  Tillage  to  bring  the  colt  that  was  to  bear 
ilmaituel  to  the  city  of  DaTid. 

As  to  the  voluntary  obedience  of  others  to  accomplish 
the  evident  designs  of  Heaven^  the  examples  on  record 
are  striking  and  sublime  ;  and  it  is  no  dispan^ement  to 
prophecy  that  any  of  Uie  sons  of  men  are  the  cheerful  in<» 
stmments  of  its  fulfilment :  nor  is  its  grandeur  diminished 
because  its  pHomises  are  not  immediately  performed*    A 
prophet  of  the  Most  High  looks  through  the  long  victv 
of  future  times  to  the  most  magnificent  erents ;  as  Her* 
sehel  is  enabled  to  descry  new  constellations  in  the  remote 
vegiona  of  space.    For  tu  it  is  matter  of  congrajtulaUoor 
that  at  this-  interesting  period  of  the  world's  chrooology 
we  have  seen  so  many  predictions  realizedf  and  are  there-' 
fore  not  slow  of  heart  to' believe  in  those  which  relate  t<y 
the  kingdom  of  Peace.    May  our  confidence  in  their  au- 
thenticity inspire  us  with  ardour  to  hasten  its  adventr 
though  its  more  perfect  fruitions  may  be  i^aerved  for 
another  generation. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  enquired  why  we  do  not  found 
a  society  to  regulate  the  wind's  :  as  if  the  pheifbmena  oC^ 
nature  were  as  much  within  out  control  as  our  moral  pro* 
pensitiea.  But  another  answer  is,  that  even  as  to  those 
physicaf  disorders  which  seem  to  disturb  the  aspect  ot 


Ihe  uDitrer8e»  Goo  has  ocotioaally  intnialiidLlus  crMUir^ 
with  many  aUcTUUiont  and  important  romediet .  Aa4 
though  it  was  not  pren  to  Xerxes  to  command  tlie  olev 
ments,  yet  Franklin  was  permitted  to  divert  the  Itgbt^ 
ning's  blaze  from  the  abodef  of  men.  Within  the.memr 
ory  of  men  yet  living  what  ravages  were  made  bya  ter^ 
xific  pestilence,  visiting  almost  periodicallyt  and  aft^ 
short  intervals  of  respite,  every  nation  in  its  turn,  to 
humble  4^e  pride  of  beauty  and  thin  the  ranks  of  man* 
Jdnd.  Yet  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  by  human 
means  that  were  then  considered  as  visionary  and  pre«- 
posterous,  it  was  at  first  meliorated  and  is  now  supplant- 
ed. 

Ninety  years  h»ve  scarcely  eli^sed  since  innociilation 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  lady  Montague.  She 
had  learned  its  efl^cacy  from  some  poor  cottagers  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  and  by  actual  experiment  on  her  in- 
tuit son.  How  would  her  generous  heart  have  exultedf 
could  she  have  foreseen  the  transition  from  that  to  the 
more  perfect  antidote  which  we  have  since  4>orrowed  froi^ 
the  lower  creation. 

But  I  mention  this  distinguished  female  more  particu- 
larly for  her  sentiments  on  the  mormi  imperfections  of  our 
species.  After  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  im- 
provements of  science,  she  considers  the  world  as  yet  in  its 
jn&ncy,  when  recollecting  the  many  palpable  follies  stUI 
persisted  in.  She  places  that  of  vfar  as  among  the  praidu 
^boys  ;  and  observes  "  whenever  we  come  to  man's  estate^ 
perhaps  a  thousand  y.ears  hence,  it  may  appear  quite  as  ri« 
dipalous.  Several  discoveries  will  then  be  made  and 
several  truths  be  made  cl^ar,  of  which  we  liave  now  no 
Hiore  idea  than  the  ancients  had  of  the  circulation  of  the 
idood  or  the  optics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.'* 

Such  were  the  beamings  of  an  original  and  giftod  mind, 
expanded  dy  ediication  an4  confirmed  b/  experience. 


4  dudg€''*iMm€ti**  i4ddr€99* 

*She  wa^  the  yfiit  of  an  ambaisador,  had  been  famiHaf 
ibeith  courts  and  had  discenied  the  motivea  of  statesman. 
6he  must  have  seen  that  the  mass  of  mankind   were  as 
puppetSy  whose  wires  were  managed  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes ;  that  war  was  a  stupendous  system  of  crimes  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  by  the  destmetion  of  mill- 
ions.   Had  she  known  that  in  less  than  a  century  power- 
ful monarchs  would  be  combined  for  the  abolitioii  of  the 
slave  trade,  she  would  have  jcalculated  upon  a  shorter 
period  than  a  thousand  years  for  the  suppression  of  that 
more  enormous  custom  which  Milton  has  branded  with 
the  name  of  ^  infinite  manslaughter.*'  But  the  march  of 
wisdom  is  slow.    Full  as  many  years  had  passed  after  our 
Saviour's  birth  before  English  parents  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  sell  their  own  children  into  foreign  aervitude,  a 
barbarous  practice  imported  by  their  Saxon  forefothers. 
When  that  prohibitory  statute  was  made,  the  art  of  print- 
ing not  being  known,  parliamentary  debates  were  not 
published ;  or  we  might  have  read  among  the  speeches 
of  the  opposition  of  those  days  how  repugnant  such  an 
act  of  legislation  was  to  parental  authority  and  the  rights 
of  man. 

Long  was  the  night  of  mental  darkness  :  and  when  the 
twilight  of  philosophy   appeared,  some  of  its  expldnera 
were  sent  to  the  stake,  for' believing  in  the  spherical  form 
of  ther  earth.    Even  after  the  Reformation  had  enU|^hten- 
ed  one  half  of  Europe,  Galileo  was  condemned  as  an  he- 
retic  for  proving  that  the  sun  was  thestead  fost  centre 
of  revolving  worlds.    To  come   yet  nearer   to  modern 
times,'  how  shocking  and  almost  incredible  are  those  pa- 
ges  df  judicial   history  which  are  stained  with  punnh- 
ments  for  witchcraft.    How  painful  the  reflection  that 
such  lianguinary  laws  should  have  been  enatted,  ah,  end 
enforted  eveii    to  the  death,  upon  hapless,  thdu^  inno^ 
cent  fellbw  beings,  for  their  supposed  correspondeim- 
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with  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  ur  ;  as 'if  he  or  they 
coald  have  been  admitted  into  the  arcana  of  the  invisible 
irorld,  to  share  in  its  government  with  the  Almighty  ! 

But  as  no  errors  have  been  too  absurd  for  adoption  in 
one  age,  so  but  few  have  escaped  the  corrections  of  a* 
nother.  And  on  such  analogy  let  us  build  our  hopes  that 
if  not  in  this  age,  yet  in  the  next,  the  monster  War  will 
disappear  from  ^he  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  beast  of  prey 
retires  from  the  settlements  of  civilized  man .  Such  a  hap- 
py change  in  human  affairs  would  not  be  much  more  sur- 
prizing than  the  abrogation  of  private  warfare  among  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  middle  ages.  While  that  lasted,  and 
it  was  for  several  centuries,  its  calamities  were  full  as 
tremendous  as  those  which  accompany  the  invasions  of 
foreign  armies.  Nay,  worse  ;  for  the  combat  was  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  community ;  and  historians 
appear  to  emulate  each  other  in  describing  its  horrors, 
as  the  most  awful  visitations  of  offended  Heaven.  And 
how  was  such  a  prodigy  of  sin  and  crime  exterminated  ? 
By  the  gradual  change  of  public  opinion,  introduced  by 
men  of  a  pacific  temper,  in  their  still  small  voice  of  rea- 
son, and  afterwards  more  strenuously  urged  and  enforced 
by  their  persevering  and  undaunted  efforts,  until  emper- 
ors, kings  and  prelates,  not  excepting  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, were  confederated  to  do  away  the  abomination. 

That  such  a  strange  abuse  of  power,  maintained  and 
exercised,  under  a  pretence  of  the  rights  of  nobility,  but 
so  ruinous  to  all  other  orders  of  the  people,  should  have 
lasted  so  long,  now  appears  to  be  truly  wonderful.  Yet 
its  reformers  had  almost  as  many  obstacles  to  encounter 
as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  had  in  diffusing  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection  to  immortal  life.  But  we  have  abundant 
reasons  for  hope  that  in  this  enlightened  age  no  attempt 

• 

pt  any  important  reformation  can  meet  with  such  serious 
discouragement.     And  unless  we  discard  Revelation^  wo 


man  rejc^ice  in  <mr  belkf  that  tk«  time  muftt  coqm^ 
tr  or  liter,  wjbea  eU  nations  and  triboa  and  langiagM 
aliaU  bend  in  grateful  homage  to  Him  who  waa  the  deair# 
oC  all  natiooa  and  whose  empire  is  love. 

Manf  remarkable  occurrences  have  lately  n^pt^nA  tn 
inslify  those  bright  forebodings  which  we  eacoorace  § 
though  scrvpnlous  philosophers  may  consider  them  m 
the  dreams  of  BencTolence.  By  the  mighty  aid  of  BSblm 
Societies  glad  tidings  are  proclaimed  in  re|^ona  wUeh  sat 
in  darkness,  and  their  benign  and  cheering  inflaenco 
cxteods  to  ell  climes  from  t)|e  rising  to  the  aattinQ 
worn.  There  if  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  Toico 
ia  not  heard  t  their  sound  has  gote  out  through  all  the ' 
earth  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tkc  H^iff  League  of  august  soTerelgnsi  in  wluch  the 
Suiperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  taken  ao  ^ona^uoua  a 
part,  ia  a  strong  indication  of  the  future  prevaleace  of  the 
aaase  of  Peace.  Jealous  politicians  may  haia  doubted 
fbe  me^e.  But  Aey  had  not  then  read  the  uadtsguiae^ 
answer  of  that  illustrious  man  to  the  correspoading  8ec« 
'fefary  of  this  society*  Some  of  our  fiieada  ia  Mew-York 
haTo  beeaiavoufed  with  similar  expressions  of  the  Em» 
perov'a  re|^  for  that  peace  and  good  will  towafda  meii 
which  were  celebrated  by  angels  at  the  Redeemer'a  birtlw 
We  should  be  blind  indeed  not  to  perceire  in  such  si^mf 
af  the  times  ikp  operations  of  an  OTerruCng  Provideace. 

We  shall  be  told  that  all  these  prognosUca  are  fi41a- 
doua ;  that  the  Creator  for  wise  purposes,  though  iascru- 
table  to  us,  kas  so  entwined  the  destmy  of  war  with  the 
ceostitution  of  man  that  one  is  to  last  as  long  aa  theather  | 
mt  at  least  for  as  many  ages  yet  to  come  as  have  alreadj 
rolled  away  from  Nimrod  down  to  KTapoleon*  To  such  ob» 
servers,  of  whose  sincerity  we  have  no  doubt^  we  W011I4 

• 

anawerw-Neither  you  nor  we  can  foretell  the  def  roes  of 
tb0  Sternal  Mind.   But  we  ah«U  coi^iiniie  to  aaaint^ 
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i&at  the  inculcations  of  Rtunanity  can  never  be  welesi. 
And  because  we  cannot  effect  every  tlung,  shall  we  ti^ 
tempt  nothing  ? 

In  all   sorts  of  govemmentS|  but  especially  in  those 
which  are  electiye,  the  actions  of  rulers  take  their  hue 
firom  the  people's  morals.    And  if  a  War  can  be  got  up 
or  protractedi  to  gratify  fiiyourites  or  takeep  a  commands 
er  in  place,  of  which  there  have  been  too  many  instances^ 
informer  times,  how  important  is  it  to  civil  society  Chat 
such  a  mad  spirit  should  be  counteracted  by  associatuinsr 
of  the  friends  of  peate.    And  should  they,  by  adding  their 
influence  to  the  scale,  when  parties  are  nearly  equali  be 
the  means  of  saving  their  country  from  one  unnecessary 
war  in  the  course  of  a  century,  they  would  not  be  said  t^ 
have   lived  in  vain.    And  at  to  their  own  reward,  they 
veould  find  it  in  their  sympathy  with  muMtudes  of  fellow 
men  preserved  from  vice  and  poverty,  and  untimely  death  ? 
a   consolation  which   would  iut  outbalance  all   the  re^ 
preaches  of  all  the  fighters  of  Christendom.    Fighters  of 
Christendom  1  What  ff  solecism,  that  two  adverse  armies 
of  Christians  should  be  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  each 
by  its  chaplains  invoking  the  Loan  of  hosts  and  calling 
for  desCructioQ  en  thie  other,  in  a  dispute,  perhaps  about 
fhei^  claims  to  some  wilderness,  whilst  hungry  vultures 
tm  Ae  neighbeuiring  rocks  are  watching  with  impatience 
id  enjby  the  carnage.    Better  to  leave  such  contested  soil 
to  ift  native  animals,  who,  though  wild,  are  never  so  wild 
as  to  devour  their  own  species.     It  may  6r,  that  the  ex- 
pected conflict  is  to  avenge  an  affront  that  mi^^ht  have 
been  settled  by  three   honest  arbitrators  in   au  hour. 
But  injured   Honour   is   exasperated  ;  and   nothing  bm 
blood  can  atone  !    When  Christians  ga  to  war,  they  ar£. 
apt  to  expose  their  own  inconsistencies,  not  only  by  shal- 
low pretences  and  lame  excuses  in  their  manifestoes,  bu* 
bj  tn  ostentatious  display  of  the  symbols  and  tojcens  o^  -^ 
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peaceful  reli|^ion  :  so  awkward  do  men  appear. wl^a- 
their  principles  and  condact  are  at  variaQce.  Tliua  Con- 
stantincy  the  first  christian  Enipcrori  mude  tito  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  as  a  military  standard  2  and  at  tlua. day- 
some  nations  give  the  names  of  saints  and  ma!fetyrs  to  their 
ships  of  the  line.  In  the  last  great  naral  action  between 
three  neighbouring  powers,  the  most  formidable  afaip  ip 
their  fleets,  bore  on  her  stem  an  inscription  that  was  fit 
only  fbr  a  church  consecrated  to  the  service  -of  Him  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon 
the  fkce  of  the  earth. 

Leaving  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  the  question  what 
sort  of  wars  are  justified  by  its  precepts,  it  mi^  at  least 
he  doubted  whether  any  War,  whose  object  was  conquest j 
has  ever  resulted  in  the  benefit  6f  the  m«|brity  of  any 
people* 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  Ulnstrafidns  of  a  sentF^ 
ment  I  have  some  where  met  with,  that  ** .leaders  in  strife 
reap  all  the  fruits  of  it,  and  gather  the  spoib  of  those 
battles  in  which  Craft  only  blows  the  trumpetf  while. De- 
lusion does  the  whole  work  and  runs  jail  the  dvagec? 

Soon  after  thef  accession  of  Queen  Anot  her  fiivonrite 
Marlborough  turned  the  doubtful  question,  in  favour  of  a 
new  war  upon  Lewis:  and  history ^has-cendemvied' his 
unworthy  ir.Jlives.  It  acknowledges>  indeed,  that  JSi^p* 
land  acquiied  celebrity  from  his  triumphs.  But  they 
plunged  her  into  debts  that  threatened  a  general,  banlv^ 
ruptcy.  What  he  gained  is  known  to  every  reader..  The 
castle  of  Blenheim  was  dedicated  tohis^everiasting£aime, 
because  in  one  of  his  battles  only  five  thousand  of  his  own 
troops  were  killed,  whilst  he  slew  or  pushed  into  thi 
Danube,  where  they  perished,  more  than  doublis  ihmt  aum* 
ber  of  French  and  Bavarians.  The  privations  of  iamilieii 
the  sufferings  of  humble  individuals  are  seldom  recorded. 
They  are  beneath. the  notice  of  pens  employed  tf  disphqr 
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iht  exploits  of  a  conqueror.  The  dying  groans  of  sont 
and  brothers  are  lost  in  the  shouts  of  victory.  iBut  in 
4heir  remote  and  once  loved  homes  is  heard  the  Toice  of 
lamentation  and  weeping  and  great  mourning ;  many  a  Ra- 
chel refusing  to  he  comforted  because  her  children  are  not* 

I  have  referred  you  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events 
in  modern  warfare  prior  to  the  French  revolution.  It  is 
recent  enough  to  be  almost  within  our  knowledge!  yet 
not  so  near  to  us  as  to  be  looked  at  with  prejudice  or  ex- 
aggeration. And  it  shews  what  an  extravagaot  price  in 
liv«s  and  property  roa^r  be  paid  for  conquests  which  when 
obtained y  are  worth  nothing  but  a  sound  that  may  echo 
long  ^fter  its  authors  are  silent.  Hut  standing  armies, 
when  once  raised,  must  be  employed  ;  and  should  they 
happen  to  produce  no  fighting  at  home,  quarrels  must  be 
picked  for  them  abroad  ;  they  must  be  transported  be- 
yond seai  and  be  made  parties  to  the  dissensions  of  stran- 
gers,  whose  language  they  do  not  understand,  and  with 
Whom  they  have  no  more  cause  of  dispute  than  Bonaparte 
had  with  the  Egyptians.  Atik  what  was  the  glory  of  tak- 
ing and  burning  towns  and  laying  Germany  waste,  if  the 
people's  happiness  at  home  was  not  promoted  ? 

When  War  is  the  fasliion,  or  as  some  would  express  it, 
when  it  is  all  the  rage,  its  comagioos  frenzy  is  not  con- 
fiAed  to  military  men  :  it  Is  caug;ht  by  other  classes,  es- 
pecially poiets  and  orators  who  delight  in  panegyric. 
Even  the  ^ilmiaLble  and  accomplished  Addison,  whose  mor- 
id  effusion^,  for  t^uth  and  beaiVty  are  not  excelled,  was 
not  exempt  from  the  comm6n  frailty  ;  he  versified  tWe 
bloody  campaigns  of  a  chief  I  have  named,  whom  he  com- 
pared to  an  angei  riding  in  a  whirlwind  and  performing 
the  orders  of  the  King  of  kings.  Not  long  before,  anoth- 
*er  poet  of  exemplary  life  and  eminent  for  hi?  pteus  works, 
luid  canonized  a  monarch  of  fighting  memory  and  embel- 
Jiahed  his  urn  with  the  richest  ornaments  of  rhyme.    I  aaa 
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Bot  blaming  these  excellent  inen.  It  was  a  fault  of  the  . 
age^  as  fanaticism  had  been  the  infirmity  of  a  former  one. 
I  only  name  it  as  one  among  many  of  the  prolific  sourcea 
6f  succeeding  wars.  For  inordinate  praise  is  the  recom^ 
pense  of  ambition,  and  eicites  to  new  enterprises  for  tan« 
guinary  fame*  Alexander  of  Macedon  was  so  fond  of 
this  air  blown  reward,  that  he  always  carried  with  him  a 
tribe  of  writers  to  compliment  him  for  his  supernatural 
genius  and  unrivalled  achievements.  And  that  did  not 
satisfy  him  ;  for  he  had  no  Homer  to  immortalize  his 
guilty  name  in  heroic  song.  May  the  day  arrive  when 
Eloquence  shall  cease  to  lavish  her  commendations  on 
Barbarity,  reserving  her  encomiums  (br  the  afi*ectionat6 
Samaritans  and  saving  physicians  of  the  lives  and  morals 
of  the  human  race. 

Though  Wars  and  fightings  arise  from  the  passions  of 
inen,  they  are  not  therefore  always  inevitable.  The  same 
apostle  who  asks  '<  whence  come  they"  answers  his  own 
question  and  prescribes  the  remedy.  He  exhorta  the 
twelve  tribes  then  scattered  abroad  to  cleanse  their  bands 
imd  purify  their  hearts. 

Our  numerous  pulpits  are  doing  every  thing  they 
^an  do  to  circulate  this  grand  lesson  of  the  duty  of  man. 
And  in  accordance  widi  them,  for  light  has  sprung  up, 
there  have  lately  risen  amongst  us,  Societies  of  buty  as 
well  as  clergy,  of  different  jiames  and  tenets,  but  all  in 
unison  for  the  common  objects  of  humanityt  Among 
them  I  would  observe  the  Association  of  Instmctera  of 
Youth  in  this  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  an  institmibn  that  may  be  turned  to  hotter 
advantage.  Preceptors,  by  comparing  ^ach  others  re- 
flections, may  carry  to  their  respective  schools  and  kcade^ 
mies  new  improvements  for  the  htatu  as  well  as  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  to  he  regret- 
ed  that  any  circumstance  introductory  to  a  liberal  educa- 
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tion  should  be  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  Christian 
temper.  Some  Heathen  books  from  which  the  deadlan* 
guages  are  taught,  thoguh  they  are  fountains  of  much 
wisdom,  yet  having  been  written  before  the  Gospel  of 
Peacey  are  tinctured  with  the  bitterness  of  revenge* 
Their  ideas  of  Honour  and  Resentment  are  so  strong^ 
associated  that    ^fter  experience  may  never  be  ablo  to 

separate  them.     The  romantic  bravery  of  ancient  war* 

• 

riors,  sung  in  concert  to  the  harp  of  Acbillesi  has  a  fas- 
cinating charm  too  powerful  for  the  moral  sease,  before 
it  is  matured  and  sanctified  by  judgement.  Many  a  mad 
adventurer  for  military  applause,  may  have  imputed  to 
his  first  impressions  and  early  emotions  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  his  future  character  on  the  peace  of  his  fellow- 

r 

men.    I  may  be   thought   to  advert  to  circumstances  of 
littlG  account  in  the  formation  of  such  a  gigantic  mischief 
as  that  of  War.    But  rills  and  streams  are  tributary  to  the 
greatest  river  that  makes  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

Some  of  the  books  alluded  to  are  not  only  commenta- 
ries on  the  art  of  killing,  but  are  calculated  to  imbue 
young  minds  with  a  disrelish  for  ordinary  pursuits. 
Martial  Pride  looks  down  upon  Industry  as  from  an  emi- 
nence. One  of  the  Tarquins  disgusted  his  soldiers  be- 
cause he  had  employed. them,  when  not  fighting,  in  mak* 
ing  canals  and  other  improvements  for  the  common  good. 
They  complained  that  <^  he  had  dishonoured  the  conquer- 
ors of  neighbouring  nations  in  treating  them  like  mechan- 
ics," Such  notions  have  been  too  common  with  ar- 
mies  ever  since  ;  though  I  acknowledge  some  very  hon- 
ourable exceptions.  When  our  own  armies  were  dis- 
banded, many  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
not  all  of  them  without  scars  or  mutilations,  returned 
irith  a  good  grace  to  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts  or 
other  peaceful  professions.    And  on  that  very  account  no 
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citizens  have  been  more  hig;M|rre8pected.  But  tUt  dec« 
not  impeach  the  general  observation  that  the  sentimenU' 
of  soldiers  for  life  are  too  often  incompauble  with  thosc^ 
of  the  yeomanry.  And  what  are  the  moirals  of  a  camp  I 
Apd  when  it  is  broken  up,  what  examples  can  be  expect- 
ed, from  multitudes  who  leave  it  ?  Consult  the  pefittentia-i 
ries  or  prisons  of  any  country  that  has  tasted  of  Wac 
Ask  some  philanthropist  who  from  compassionate  curios* 
ity  is  accustomed  to  visit  them — Ask  some  Howard,  it 
another  Howard  can  ever  be  found,  to  lead  jrou  to  the 
grated  windows  or  subterraneoys  cells ;  and  if  there  be 
^y  remnant  of  truth  in  such  confines  of  wickedness,  there 
satisfy  your  enquiries  what  portions  of  the  miserable  ten«^ 
ants  are  indebted  for  their  dreadful  condition  to  vices 
which  sprang  from  Idleness  the  offspring  of  War. 

We  would  avoid  fioUticai  questions^  as  unseasonable  oi^ 
the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  would  abttaia 
from  any  remarks  on  the  causes  or  consequences  of  thc^ 
war  from  which  we  have  lately  emerged.  But  the  vale- 
dictory message  of  our  last  President  when  descending 
from  the  chair  of  state,  demands  our  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements. Its  pacific  sentiments  are  similar  to  thoae 
which,  ten  years  ago,  gave  to  our  young  nation  a  title  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  high  above  the  sword^a- 
renown. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  our  then  Ambassador)  now 
President  Monroe,  its  writer  observes  ^  Luckily  for  A- 
merica,  all  her  great  men  have  cultivated  peace :  and  tiv 
f his  particular  whigs  and  tories,  federalists  and  republic 
canfe  have  at  least  cndeayoured  to  unite.*'  That  waa  m  no* 
ble  picture  of  our  country,  though  a  flattering  likenesak 
^er  countenance  was  soon  changed  and  the  resemblance 
was  lost.  But  thanks  be  to  the  negotiators  of  Ghent,  the 
smile  has  resumed  to  her  brow,'and  let  us  all  rejoice  09 
this  anniversary  of  her  restosation. 


« ••  • 
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if  there  be  a  nation  -under  the  tno  whose  interecf  iw 
peace  It  is  ours.  Embracing  a  varietj  of  climates,  wMi«i 
mcreasing  population,  she  may  live  at  home  and  flowlA^ 
fearless  of  the  rest  of  the  worhl.  Not  that  ire  are  «dfvo^ 
catcs  for  a  Chinese  policy,  dory  to  Ceromcrco  thit 
links  the  nations  in  brotherhood  !  But  such  is  ovr  co«m* 
try's  yomhful  strength,  that  very  strangcand  unKMrofd 
accidents  miist  be  blown  together  to  make  a  war  excusa- 
ble for  her  safety,  honour,  or  prosperity.  Our  growth  ie 
without  example.  Some  "of  the  earliest  planters  of  a 
Southern  Colony  liyedto  see  her  one  of  iheae  thirteen  In« 
dependent  States  which  were  led  by  Washington  up  the 
ascendant,  whilst  all  Europe  admired  the  brightness  ef 
their  rising. 

But  let  not  our  characteristic  1^  vanity,  i^t 
us  not  be  inflated  with  self  conceit,  or  unreasonably 
proud  of  blessings  which  are  not  of  our  own  crcaiiou. 
As  with  individual  man,  so  it  is  with  nations.  Youth  and 
manhood  and  old  age  have  their  respertive  advantages; 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  monopolise  t^m  at  any  one  pe- 
riod of  our  political  existence.  Moreover,  it  remains  to 
be  proved  by  the  infallible  test  of  Titne,  whether  we  shall 
hm  wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  a  happy  rcfkc* 
lion  '  that  hitherto  we  have  been  equal  to  emergencies. 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  our  inviting  new  competitions. 
As  our  natural  condition,  rightly  improved,  places  us  a* 
bove  fear,  there  is  less  reason  in  point  of  magnanimity, 
for  our  neglecting  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the 
frailties  of  others,  or  to  pay  a  deeent  regard  to  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  nations  who  have  gone  the  road  of  empire 
before  us.    It  is  for  us  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  mis- 

takes.    The  ancient  and  solemn  rule  cf  doing  to  oihera 
I  - 

mk  w^  would   have  them  do  to  us,  when  resolutely  and 
s:onstam1v  observed,  would  be  a  much  stfonger  guarantee 
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•f  our  future  peace  and  liberty  than  a  standiog  armj  of  a 
.hundred  thousand  men. 

From  a  glance  over  the  estlinate^  of  military  establish- 
ments of  some  great  nations,  ^ne  would  be  alm<»t  readf 
to  infer,  that  were  their  territories  set  up  for  ^ale>  the/ 
would  hardly  defray  the  expenditures  of  the  last  century. 
But  as  it  is  not  oi;ir  business  to  reform  the  old  world,  let 
us  do  all  in  our  power  to  correct  the  new.  Let  the  work 
of  amendment  begin  at  home,  without  waitifig  for  the 
repentance  of  sinners  in  another  hemisphere. 

Without  intending  any  invidious  comparisons  between 
our  own  and  other  nations,  it  may  be  observed  that^hej 
rose  by  slow  degrees  from  a  savage  state,  and  some  of  its 
customs  jB^rew  up  with  them.  The  fiMinders  of  our  -xom 
tion  were  already  civilized.  And  as  they  bad  no  neigh- 
bours to  contend  with,  except  the  Indian  tribes,  war  was 
not  to  be  a  part  of  their  system— it  was  not  to  be  a  profea- 
eion.  Let  children  improve  upon  their  fathers*  designs. 
We  have  tried  one  grand  experiment ;  and  let  us  com<^ 
plete  it  by  another.  We  have  raised  a  republican  govr 
cmment  upon  the  principles  of  our  ancestors :  and  let  us 
9X  least  endeavour  to  ingraft  upon  it  perpetual  peace, 
notwithstanding  the  incredulity  of  those  who  think  Jtbvt 
nothing  which  is  old  can  be  mended,  imd  that  notlung 
/Which  is  new  can  ever  succeed. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

PEACE  SOCIETY. 

Om  this  Second  AnniTersary  of  the  Mastachnsetlft 
thvice  Societf  its  officers  have  the  pleasure  of  annouoc- 
ing  to  their  brethreiii  HtM  the  God  of  peace  has  smikd 
on  the  efforts  for  diffusing  the  pacific  principles  of  his 
beloved  Son,-— and  has  given  great  encouragement  for 
more  powerful  and  persevering  exertions* 

It  is  however  proper  to  observe^  that  in  representing 
the  success  of  the  Society  as  great,  respect  is  had  to  the 
means  employed.  In  any  other  view  great  effects  are  not 
to  be  expected  from  such  limited  means  as  have  hitherto 
been  at  the  command  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
funds  of  the  Society  have  principally  consisted  of  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  one  dollar  to  each  member.  From 
this  statement  it  must  be  evident  that  the  pecuniary  means 
have  not  comported  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object—' 

PXACS  ox  EARTH. 

'  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  last  year  there  remain- 
ed on  hand)  of  the  Sermon  on  War  2190  copies-*of  the  first 
Circular  Letter  936.  These,  excepting  a  few  copies, 
have  been  gratuitously  distributed  ;  and  1500  copies  of  a 
second  Circular  Letter  have  been  printed  for  the  Com- 
jtfiittee  of  Inquiry,  and  distributed  by  them.  In  addition 
to'  these  the.  Executive  Committee  have  distributed  355 
copies  of  the  Solemn  Review,  and  3696  of  the  several 
bombers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  This  statement  in- 
cludes what  the  members  of  the  society  have  received 
according  to  the  Constitution. 

The  gratuitous  distributions  have  not  been  confined  to 
this  State  nor  to  the  United  States  ;  they  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New-Brunswick,  on 
thu  contineiit ;  to*  France  and  Russia^  (m  the  oonaneiit  of 
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Eurq)e ;  to  Asia,  b^  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Mlssibnaries ;  to  various  parts  of  the  island  of  GHat- 
Briuin,  and  to  St.  Domingo.  So  far  as  informaiion  has 
been  obtained  the  Tracts  have  been  gratefully  receiyed, 
and  have  generally  procured  friends  to  the  objects  of  the 
society.  It  lias  been  particularly  the  aim  of  the  Execu- 
live  Committee  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  of  intelli* 
gcnce  and  respectability,  whose  opinions  and  exertions 
would  have  influence  on  others.  In  this  attempt  they 
have  been  successful. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  society  has  been  in- 
ereased  by  the  addition  of  131  members.  The  Whole 
number,  so  far  as  reports  have  been  madCf  is  304*— -of 
which  80  arc  ministers  of  religion;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  new  members  are  persons  of  respectable  standing 
and  influence. 

But  in  estimating  the  prospects  of  success  we  are  not 
limited  to  what  has  been  done  by  this  society;  we  may 
justly  take  into  view  the  exertions  of  others  in  the  same 
cause. 

In  our  own  country  two  societies  have  been  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  ycar^-^he  Peace  Society  of  Maincy  and 
the  Cayuga  Peace  Society.  Several  others  have  been 
proposed  if  not  actually  established. 

The  Society  in  Ohio  has  been  divided  into  four  organ- 
ized  branches ;  and  the  last  accounts  stated  a  probability 
that  another  branch  would  soon  be  formed,  ioclading  a 
part  of  Indiana.  The  Ohio  Society  has  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  3000  copies  of  several  Numbers  of  the 
Friend  of  Peace,  the  most  of  which  had  been  disposed  of 
in  October.  The  society  consists  of  more  than  100  mem- 
bers, among  whom  are  some  respectable  clergymen  as^ 
statesmen. 

•  More  than  20  names  have  since  been  r**porfci^ 
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'  Seteral  of  the  pamphlets  which  hate  been  circillated  ^ 
by  the  Ma&sachusetts  Peace  Societj,  hate  goile  through 
five  or  SIX  editions  in  different  parti  of  this  country  ;--all 
of  them  have  been  reprinted,  excepting  th6  last  Circnlat 
Letter  and  the  Tenth  Number  of  the  Friend  of  Peace. 
To  the  New-England  Tract  Society,  and  to  several  Edi- 
tors of  Newspapers  and  Periodical  Works,  this  society  is 
under  obligations  for  friendly  and  gxutuitous  ud  in  the 
good  cause. 

The  Divine  influence  in  favour  of  peace  has  not  beeil 
oonfined  to  the  United  States.  We  have  friend's  and  co- 
adjutors in  the  neighbounng  British  Provinces,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  In  London  a  Society  has  beeii 
formed  for  the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and  tfniversal 
Peace,  between  which  and  this  society  a  correspondence 
has  commenced;  The  letter  from  the  London  Society,  of 
June  1 8th,  informs  that  they  had  then  printed  33,000 
Tracts,  besides  30,000  copies  of  an  Address  to  the  public ; 
and  that  they  were  preparing  to  translate  some  of  their 
Tracts  into  foreign  language^,  and  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject among  the  neighbodring  nations.  From  the  charac* 
ter  of  several  of  their  Committee,  whose  names  are  knowii 
in  this  country,  we  may  anticipate  persevering  exertions 
tnd  fiivourabie  results. 

In  the  enumeration  of  auspicious  otcurrences,  the  let- 
ters from  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  His 
BxcoUency  Prince  Galitzln  are  worthy  of  particular  no- 
iiccy— as  containing  a  pledge  that  their  ^  power  and  in- 
fiveiice  shall  be  employed  in  striving  to  secure  to  the  na- 
tkms  the  blessings  of  that  peace  which  they  now  enjoy.*' 
Mor  should  their  condescension  and' goodness  be  forgot- 
tBD  in  sending  their  letters  in  bur  own  language.  Wc 
can  hardly  conceive  how  their  letters  coidd  have  more 
clearly  expressed  their  approbation  efthe  object  of  the 
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society^  or  have  be«ii  better  adapted  to  encourafa  oli# 

hearts. 

On  receiving  tliete  letters,  believing  it  would  be  agree«« 

able  to  Prince  Galiuin,  tbe  Trustees  elected  him  an 
ilonorary  Member  of  tbe  Massacbusetta  Peace  Societf-^-^ 
%hich  measure  tbej  bope  will  be  approved  by  tbia  meet- 
iog. 

Many  agreeable  letters  bave  been  received  in  the  courso 
of  tbe  year  ;  from  wbicb,  as  well  as  from  verbal  intelK* 
gencet  it  appears  that  prior  to  tbe  establisbment  of  Peaeo 
Societies,  a  hr  greater  number  of  Christians  than  was 
generally  supposed,  had  been  shocked  by  the  contrast  be* 
tween  the   spirit  and  practice  of  war,  and  the  precepts 
and  example  of  tbe  Messiah.    It  has  also  appeared  that 
the  minds  of  other  reflecting  men  have  been  remarkably 
open  to  receive  light  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  that  but 
little  attention  has  been  necessary  to  convince  them,  that 
war  is  not  a  fruit  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 
Some  who  have  doubted  the  'practicability  of  abolishing 
war,  have  professed  a  belief  that  the  exertions  of  Peace 
Societies  will  dd  tnucii  good,  that  they  will  cause  states* 
men  more  seriousljf  to  reflect  on  tbe  subject  and  thus 
prevent,  so  frequent  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity  as  would 

•         •  • 

otherwise  take  place.    This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  ad* 
initting  enough  to  justify  the  greatest  exertions^ 

But  ijf  it  be  correct  to  infer  from  what  has  been  done 
lirith  very  llmiied  expense  and  exertion,  what  might  bo 
done  by  more  aibpW  ineans  and  efforts,  there  will  be  no 
h>om  to  doubt  that  a  hundredth  /iar(  of  the  annual  expen<* 
ditures  of  Christian  natibus  in  preparing  for  war,  if  judi* 
cioiisly  employed,  would  be  sufficient,  in  twenty  yearsi' 
to  abolish  the  custom  from  every  country  on  wUcb  the 
Ifoilpel  shinei. 


I 

•  iLdoes  npt  require  i  IsBamed  edocttioQi  iM  modi  re- 
flection*  to  eonvince  men  of  common  eense,  that  Wir  ie 
the  Enemj  and  Peace  the  Friend  of  mankind.  What  jf 
«ome  men  hare  been  enriched  br  war ;  it  ii  not  obrioaa 
that  thej  must  liare  fattened  on  the  spcfilt  and  blood  «C 
their  brethren  of  another  country,  or  on  the  toil  and  op* 
preision  of  their  fellow  citizens'?  What  if  others  con^ 
f  lain  that  they  hare  been  impoverished  and  ruined  hr 
peace  ;  is  it  not  dear  that  the  foundation  of  their  bank* 
-mptcy  was  lud  in  the  preceding  war,  or  in  their  own  imr 
provident  thirst  fbr  gidn  ?-— But  to  one  who  is  a  gdner  hf 
war,  thousands  are  sufferers ;  and  to  one  who  suffers  by 
peace,  thousands  are  gainers.    Besides,  the  existence  6t 

such  m  custom  as  warfor  the  settlement  of  disputes,  sub* 

.    •      ■     »      •         ... 

jecu  every  thing  to  hatard,  and  renders  insecure  th» 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  conditions  .of  communir 
ties  and  individuals.  This  year  they  may  be  surrounded 
•with  every  earthly  comfort ;  the  next  they  may  be  redupr 
ed  to  beg^ry  or  butchered  by  an  army  of  ferocious  and 
licensed  robbers,  urged  on' by  a  Christian  government ! 

Not  only  is  war  the  greatest  scourge  and  curse  of  nsr 
tions  Nthe  means  of  despotism,  oppression,  poverty  and 
wo,  but  it  ever  invplves  the  inost  flagrant  iniustice,  and 
•crimes  of  the  deepest  die.  The  fome  of  the  conqueror^ 
which  resoimds  through  the  world,  resulu  from  multi* 
•plying  ten  thousand  fold  the  l&a  of  Cain,  and  the  mdat 
atrocioua  crimes  of  unlicensed  robbers  and  pirates.  All 
•that  one  nation  gaina  by  war  ia  so  much  lost  to  another^ 
•r  to  suflisring  individuals ;  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  c^ 
the  conquering  nation  are  real  sufferers  by  whiit  is  called 
m  snccessinl  war. 

To  this  catalogue  of  eviU  we  may  add,  (hat  war  is  the 
^fand  reservatory  and  hotbed  of  flee  and  crime«-from 
frhich  every  couqyy  is  filled  with  felons,  who  live  b|r 
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depredation)  till  they  find  their  waj  t«  the  pri«on  or«t)ie 

gallowf. 

To  effect  the  abolition   of  such  a  custom,  what  exer- 
tions can  be  too  great !  Only  to  save  such  a  town  as  Boa- 
ton  from  the  fate  of  Moscow,  or  from  the  usual  calamir 
tics  of  a  city  taken  by  assault,  would  justify  (he  expense 
of  a  hundred  piillions  of  dollars,  and  ten  years  of  benero- 
Icnt  exertion   throughout  the  United  States.     If  this  be 
doubted,  let  fancy  for  a  moment  apply  to  this  town  the 
sacking  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  ;«««  hundred  thousand 
ferocious  troops^et  loose  from  all  restraint,  inflamed  by 
malignity,  avarice  and  lust— -plundering  or  burning  ]rour 
property  according  to  their  pleasure— filling  your  street^ 
and  houses  with  massacre  and  blood,  violation  and  death  ! 
Say  not  that  such  a  scene  in   Boston  is  impossible.    For 
to  such  horrors  every  town  and  city  on  earth  is  now  lia- 
ble, in  consequence  of  the  popularity  which  has  been  gir* 
en  to  war  as  a  just  and  honourable  mode  of  deciding  the 
controversies  of  Rulers.     If  no  means  are  in  operation  to 
prevent  it,  better   adapted  to  the   purpose  than  prepara- 
tions, for  war,  it  may   safely  be  said,  that  Boston  ia  more 
likely  to  be   sacked  within  ten  years  to  comej  than  Mos#» 
cow  was  ten  years  ago.    To  save  tHi  ro«n^  and  aH  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  world  from  such  horrible  scenes 
is  the  object  of  Peace  Societies.     Indeed  it  embraces  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family.     If  then 
there  be  any  institution  in  which  all  mankind  are  interest* 
ed,  and  which  claims  the   favour   and  patronage  of  all, 
such  are  societies  for  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  promp* 
tion  of  peace. 

Were  there  only  a  probability  of  such  partial  anccesa 
as  the  doubting  friends  of  the  society  admit,  the  objeet 
would  justify  the  fervent  prayers  and  vigorous  exertions. 
of  every  christian  in  every  country.^  But  there  ia  aomop 
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Ihhig  idore  than  a  probability  of  partial  tuccess)  ther«  is 
a  moral  certainty  of  complete  succesa-^prpTided,  that  ex- 
anions  be  made  correspqnding  with  the  importance  of 
t^e  objectt  And  every  cent  which  is  given  in  this  causep 
inay  be  the  means  of  saving  a  hundred  dollars  in  war 
taxes  ;— and  what  is  still  more  important,  every  cent  may 
save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.  For 
the  cause  is  the  I^ord^s,  and  he  will  give  effect  to  benev- 
olent exertions. 

In  this  age  the  eye  of  benevolence  has  discovered  that 
fireventing  evil  is  entitled  to  the  front  rank  among  the 
various  modas  of  doing  good  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better 
to  prevent  pauperism,  beggary  and  crime,  by  seasonably 
providing  the  means  of  virtuous  education  and  employ^ 
ment,  than  to  support  puupers>  beggars  and  criminals  iti 
a  siate  of  idleness  and  vice.  May  we  not  then  reasonably 
presume  that  it  will  soon  be  discovered,  that  it  is  much 
better  and  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  christian,  to  prevent 
var  by  pacific  means,  than  to  support  such  a  barbarous, 
expensive  and  all-devouring  custom  ?  And  that  *'  the 
most  noble  of  all  ambitions  is  that  of  promoting  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  man." 

■ 

The  dire  calamities  which  have  recently  been  felt  on 
both  continents—the  progressive  illuminations  of  the 
-word  of  life,  and  the  conciliating  tendency  of  a  thousand 
benevolent  institutions,  have  all  conspired  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  Christians  to  listen  to  the  principles  of  peace, 
to  desiro  their  dissemination,  and  to  co-operate  in  one 
Cam  or  another  to  emancipate  the  world  from  the  guilt, 
Che  tyranny  and  the  desolations  of  war. 

In  conclusion^  it  may  be  proper  to  indulge  a  thought  on 
the  auspicious  coincidence  of  Anniversaries.  This  is  not 
Diiy  die  Anniversal|^  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society, 
but  also  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Pacific  Alliance   in 
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Eanope}  and  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  wba  hat 
taught  us  to  love  our  enemies-— to  blest  and  curae  doc 
In  two  of  the  neighbouring  states,  this  day  has  beeii  aet 
apart  for  public  thanksgiving  and  praise.  May  we  not 
then  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  nuich  will  have  been  donf 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  aid  the  xause  for  whick 
we  are  assembled.  May  we  not  also  indulge  the  pleaaiDg 
hope  that  Qbaistm^s  will  henceforth  be  generally  «ppro« 
priated  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  design  of  the  Sav- 
iour's mission, — that  the  anthem  of  angels  will  be  better 
understood,— that  on  each  successive  return  of  thia  seat 
aon  the  temples  of  the  Lord  in  every  land  will  be  crowd- 
ed with  worshippers)  and  resound  with  the  80Dg)-*oMAT 

TO  OOD  IV  TAB  HIOHBST— ON  BAETH  PBACB^-^OOB  WILX. 
H^OWAEDS  WBV. 


REVIEW  OF  CAPTAIN  DELAWO'S  TESTLMONT  AOAUIST 

PRIVATEERING. 

<'  This  system  of  licensed  robbery  enables  a  wicke^ 
.mercenary  man  to  insult  and  injure  even  neutral  friends 
on  the  ocean ;  and  when  he  meets  an  honest  sailory  who 
may  have  all  his  earnings  on  board  his  ship,  but  who  car- 
ries an  enemy's  flag,  he  plunders  him  of  every  centf  and 
leaves  him  the  poor  consolation  that  it  is  done  aooording 
to  law. 

<<  In  honourable  warfare  pnvate  property  is  respected* 
The  object  is  not  to  do  injury  to  individual  of  a  natiout 
with  which  we  ar^  at  hostility,  but  to  seise  or  destroy  the 
property  of  the  government,  and  to  kill,  or  take  captive^ 
the  troops  by  which  the  war  is  carried  on  against  ua^— 
Privateering  is  at  variance  with  this  first  principle  of 
honourable  warfiure.  The  distress  which  it  causea  la  the 
distress  of  individuals,  and  reaches  the  government  bu^ 
remotely.  The  benefit  of  it  is  also  the  benefit  of  individ: 
uals,  and  makes  them  rich,  while  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
immediate  power  of  the  nation  to  coiRDiue  the  war.  Tbe 
principle  therefore  is  npt  supported  in  the  aame  mamiaF 
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19  the  pHnciple  of  war  is  by  national  vessels  and  national 
troops.  The  ships  and  the  men  employed  by  the  govern- 
inent  act  directly  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and  are 
under  the  proper  responsibility  to  prevent  abuses.  They 
have  their  instnictionsy  their  laws,  their  zhilitary  tribunals^ 
their  character  as  naval  or  military  men,  and  a  variety  of 
channels  bf  influence  t6  keep  them  in  the  path  of  honour 
and  doty.  But  it  is  not  so  with  privateersmen,  who  are^ 
under  the  restraints  of  neither  civil  nor  military  life. 
They  are  more  perfectly  let  loose  from  all  the  checks  of 
society  than  any  other  people.  Pi*ivateering  is  a  mode  of 
war&re  never  to  be  encouraged  although  it  ie  sometimes 
tolerated  by  a  lawful  government.  It  is  very  often  carried 
on  under  false  colours  and  faUe  names,  and  is  a  depraved 
mode  of  making  abandoned  individuals  rich  without  any 
public  benefit. 

<'  Much  has  been  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of 
slavery  and  to  enlighten  barbarians  in  the  precepts  of  the 
true  religion.  To  these  benevolent  efforts  let  others  now 
be  added  to  soften  the  miseries  of  war,  and  particularly 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  which  spring  from  priva- 
teering. We  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  just  reproaches 
from  the  savages  themselves.  When  the  subjects  of  Ab- 
ba Thulle  cut  down  the  cocoa-nut  trees  of  an  enemy,  in 
the  spirit  of  private  revenge,  he  asked  them  why  they  ac- 
ted in  opposition  to  the  principles  on  which  they  knew  he 

always  made    and    conducted  a  war.     Thiey   answered 

and  let  the  reason    make  us  himible— <  The   English  do 
so.'  *''^J\rarrativej  fiage9  302—4. 

These  observations  were  extracted  from  an  entertain- 
ing ^  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels — ^by  Amasa  Del* 
ano."  His  testimony  against  privateering  is  a  valuable 
document.  Those  who  follow  this  business  commit  the 
same  acts  of  injustice  and  rapine  under  protection  of  law, 
which  pirates  commit  in  violation  of  law ;  and  the  term 
J^rivasecring'  might  perhaps  be  properly  changed  for//z- 
fvrr^nffi^.— Were  it  not  that  the  whole  business  of  war 
It  conducted  under  the  influence  of  delusion,  it  would  be 
Ironderful  that  any  man  of  reflection  should  regard  priva* 
teering  as  less  criminal  than  unlicensed  piracy. 

Tliere  is  some  ground  for  the  distinction  which  Capt. 
Delano  has  made  bctweea  privateering  and  what  is  done 


k. 
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by  nen  Employed  by  ihe  government  for  captaring  prop* 
erty  at  sea.  He  is  correct  in  his  remark^that  privateers- 
men  <<  are  more  perfectly  let  loose  from  all  the  checks  of 
society  than  any  other  peopte"«-not  even  excepting  their 
piratical  brethren^  who  rob  and  murder  without  license 
from  rulera :  for  the  latter  stand  in  some  fear  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  but  privateers* 
men  have  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  and  of  their  own 
country}  to  justify  their  abominable  deeds. 

But  we  must  notice  more  particularly  another  distinc* 
tion  between  privateering  and  the  robberies  comnutted 
by  men  directly  employed  by  the  government.  As  it 
respects  the  individual  who  is  robbed  of  his  property, 
the  difference  is  this,— if  the  wrong  be  done  by  prlva- 
teersmen  the  sufferer  is  left  with  only  **  the  poor  consola« 
tion  that  it  is  done  according  to  laW|*'  by  merely  iicented 
fiirateM.  But  in  the  other  case,  he  has  both  the  consola* 
tion  and  the  honour  of  being  robbed  by  government^  and 
by  men  who  are  both  paid  and  prused  for  the  injuriei 
th^y  inflict  on  innocent  individuals. 

N0W9  what  man  in  his  senses  would  cotnplain  of  having 
bis  property  taken  in  such  an  honourable .  way,  and  by 
atich  honourable  men  !  And  when,  moreover,  the  deed  so 
much  redounds  to  the  olort  of  the  perpetrators  and  to  the 
hoqour  of  rulers !— >When  a  man  is  thu9  robbed  of  his  all> 
with  what  pleasure  he  can  return  to  a  numerous  family, 
depending  on  him  for  their  daily  bread,  and  inform  them* 
that  beggary  or  starvation  must  now  be  their  lot*  for  all 
his  property  has  been  taken  by  robbers.  If  on  hearing 
this,  the  tears  begin  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  his  beloved 
Wife  and  children,  how  readily  he  can  cheer  their  heartf| 
dry  up  their  tears,  and  supply  all  their  wants,  by  only  ad« 
^Qgf— '^^  The  robbery,  my  dear  family,  waft  not  committed 
by  fiirateMf  nor  by  /irivafeenmen  i  but  by  men  qf  honour 
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employed  by  the  rulbrs  ow  a  e&EiLT  vatiov  !'*«—Yes^ 
by  men  who  <<  act  directly  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, and  are  under  the  proper  responsibility  to  prevent 
abuses''-— mm  who  **  have  their  iifstructionsi  their  laWS| 
their  mili||^  tribunals,  their  characters  as  naval  or  mil- 
itary men,  and  a  variety  of  channels  of  influence  to  keep  ^ 
them  in  the  path  of  honour  and  duty." 

After  hearing  this  part  of  the  story,  what  reasonablb 
beings  could  either  wee  ft  or  want  J  Will  not  considera- 
tions like  these  be  a  good  substitute  for  all  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life  ;  answer  all  the  purposes  of  food 
and  raiment  in  time  of  health  ;  of  medicine  in  sicknessi 
and  of  shelter  and  fuel  in  the  coldest  weather! 

This  subject  is  however  too  serious  to  be  dismissed 
with  irony.  Capt.  Delano  has  said, — ^^  In  honorable  war- 
fare private  property  is  to  be  respected.  The  object  is 
not  to  injure  the  individuals  of  a  nation  with  which  we 
are  at  hostility,  but  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  kill,  or  take  captive,  the  troops  by  which 
the  war  i^  P^cTil^^'^  against  Us.'* 

Theserfa^g  tl|^cknowledged  principles  of  honourable 
warfattdJLrejlQllowing  questions  readily  occur  : — Whea 
has  ^  honourable  warfare"  been  known  between  civilized 
nations  ?  On  what  principle  do  ships  of  war,  employed 
by  government  capture  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  pri- 
Tate  property  ?  Is  this  done,  or  can  this  be  done  on  apy 
better  principles  than  those  of  piracy  ?  Yet  have  not 
thousands  of  individuals  and  of  families  been  stripped  of 
their  all  by  this  inhuman  mode  of  conduec  on  the  part  of 
governments,  called  Christian  and  civilized  ?  Shall  then 
Christian  rulers  continue  to  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  bang 
me  class  of  pirates,  and  employ  another  to  make  the 
tame  depredations  on  private  property,  but  more  <Mirect« 
ly  for  the  purposes  of  government  V*  Is  it  not  a  reproach 
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to  himaB  nature  thiat  the  rulers  of  civilized  nations  can 
thus  act  the  pfart  of  barbariansi  and  yet  be  applauded  for 
s\ich  injusti^ce  to  infiocent  families?  Is  this  c6nduct 
better  than  that  of  incendiaries,  who  set  fire  to  a  cityi 
and  then  avail  themseltes  of  tht  tumirit  to  plunder  the 
property  of  honest  men  \ 

Another  remark  which  Capt.  Delano  has  made  against 
privateeringi  may  justly  be  extended  to  the  whole  busi* 
ness  of  war  :-— '*  The  distress  which  it  causes  is  the  dis« 
tress  of  in^viduals,  and  reaches  the  government  but  re- 
motely." Thik  is  triie  of  the  operations  of  war  in  gen- 
eral. Nations  are  wholly  composed  of  individuals  ;  the 
sufferings  of  a  nation  are  the  sufferings  of  individuals  ; 
and  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  war  gtneraHy  iisll  most 
heavily  on  that  class  of  people  which  has  the  least  share 
in  government.  May  it  not  then  be  justly  affirmed,  that 
no  crimes  are  perpetrated  by  the  vilest  of  mankind  w^ich 
are  more  injurious,  unjust^  or  atrocious,  than  those  which 
Are  authorited  by  the  usages,  the  faws,  and  Oie  rulers  of 
sations  ?  Alas !  for  the  influence  and  effects  of  custom  ! 
bow  blind  have  been  even  intelligent  and  gfynl  men  in 
tespect  t6  this  awful  subject !  How  great  a  portion  of 
mankind  have,  in  regard  to  war,  been  like  unreflecting 
Children,  who  are  so  captivated  by  the  majestic  glare  of  a 
city  in  flames,  as  to  overlook  the  crime  of  the  incendiary 
trho  kindled  the  fire,  and  the  distress  it  occasions  tothoti* 
iands  of  fdlbw-beings  I 

Capt.  Delano  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of 
peace  for  his  efforts  to  abolish  privateering,  and  thus  ^  to 
•often  the  miseries  of  war.''  It  may  also  be  observed 
0at  what  he  has*  written  affords  an  admirable  clue  for  de- 
lecting the  injustice  of  maritime  war&re  in  all  its  forms« 
f  4|r  iltlkough  in  the  seyeral  forms  tnere  is  a  difference  in 
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certain  respects,  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  til  b&Te  the  in- 
delible stamp  of  violence  and  injualice. 

**  Hot  Caitomitt«ol*4ba  kuman  braait 
I'o  deeds  which  Natnro^'s  thoughtt  deuit  1,  ~ 
TIow  Custom  conaecratea  to  fame 
What  Reason  else  would  gir«  to  abam*  !  - 
Fair  Spring  supplies  the  fitTouringr  gale, 
Tiie  naral  plunderer  spreads  bis  sailf 
And  ploughing  wide  the  watery  way* 
Explores  with  anxious  eyes  taj«  (rey> 

<>  The  man  he  never  saw  hefore, 
The  man  who  him  no  quarrel  borcj 
He  meets,  and  Avarice  prompts  the  fight; 
And  Rage  enjoy*  the  dreadful  sight 
•Of  decks  with  streaming  crimson  died. 
And  wretches  struggling  in  the  tide,    , 
Or  midst  the  explosion's  horrid  glare, 
DtspersU  with  quivering  limbs  in  air. 

*■  The  merchant  now  on  foreign  sborea 
His  captur'd  wealth  in  vain  deplores ; 
Quits  his  fair  home,  O  mournful  change  ! 
For  the  dark  prison's  scanty  range  ; 
By  Plenty's  hand  so  lately  fed, 
Depends  on  casual  alms  for  bread  ^ 
And,  with  a  father's  anguish  tern. 
Sees  his  poor  offspring  left  forlani. 

**  And  yet — such  man's  misjudging  tmnd— 
For  all  this  injury  to  his  kind, 
The  prosperous  robber's  native  plain 
^hall  bid  him  welcome  home  again  ; 
-^is  name  the  song  of  every  street 
Sia  acts  the  theme  of  all  we  meet. 


And  oft  the  artist's  skill  shall  place 
To  public  view  his  picturM  face  ! 

« If  glory  thus  be  camM — for  mo 
I^y  object  glory  ne'er  shall  be  ; 
No,  first  in  Cambria's  loneliest  dale^ 
Be  mine  to  hear  the  shepherd's  tale  1 
No,  first  on  Scotia's  bleakest  hill^ 
Be  mine  the  stubborn  soil  to  till  ! 
Bemote  from  wealth,  to  dwell  alone 
And  die,  to  guilty  praise  unknown  !'* 

JOHN  SCOTT. 

FROM  THE  HOJ^OURABLE  THOMAS  JEFFERSOJr. 

Nov.  26,  18  IT. 
Sir, 

You  hare  not  been  mistaken  in  supposing  my  views 

find  feelings  to  be  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  war.  Of 
Tuy  disposition  to  maintain  peace  until  its  condition  shall 
be  made  less  tolerable  than  that  of  war  itself  the  world 
has  had  proofs,  and  more  perhaps  than  it  has  approved. 
I  hope  it  is  practicable  by  improving  the  minds  and  mor- 
fils  of  society,  to  lessen  the  disposition  to  war  ;  but  of  its 
abolition  I  despair.  Still,  on  the  axiom  that  a  less  degree 
of  evil  is  preferable  to  a  greater,  np  means  should  be  ne- 
glected which  may  add  weight  to  the  better  scale.  The 
enrolment  you  propose  therefore,  of  my  name,  in  the  rec- 
ords of  your  Society,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  me ;  it 
will  be  a  true  testimony  of  my  principles  and  persuasion 
that  the  state  of  peac^  is  th^t  which, most  improves  the 
manners  and  morals,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  and  although  I  dare  not  promise  myself  that  it  can 
be  perpetually  maintained,  yet  if,  by  the  inculcations  of 
reason  or  religion,  the  perversities  of  our  nature  can  be 
80  far  corrected  as  sometimes  to  prevent  the  necessity! 
either    supposed  or  real,  of  an  appeal  to  tbe  blinder 
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of  war,    muldcr  and  devastation)  tlie  bencvo- 
mdeavours  of  tlic  fricnda  of  peace  will  not  be  entire- 
ly without  remuneration, 

1  pray  you  to  accept  ilie  assurance  of  my  respect  and 
consideration.  Tfl:  JEFFERSON. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  was  commiinicated  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  M asiachusctts  Peace  Society  on  the 
day  of  their  last  Annual  Meeting,  and  be  was  admitted  as 

an  HOHOBART  HKHBKk. 

Lest  some  shoutd  imagine  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not 
duly  apprised  of  the  character  and  the  object  of  the  Peace 
Society,  when  he  gave  his  name  to  "  add  weight  to  the 
better  scale,"  it  may  be  proper  to  state— that,  from  the 
time  of  the  correspondence  which  was  published  in  1816^ 
the  several  Numbers  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  haTC  beea 
regularly  sent  to  him  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  was  inclosed  in  the  letter  to  which  he 
replied  in  giving  his  consent  to  become  a  member. 

As  the  Society  was  formed  for  no  party  purpose  and  as  it 
embraces  men  of  the  different  political  and  religious  de- 
nominations, we  may  hope  that  it  will  occasion  greater 
amity  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aa  well  as 
between  them  and  the  people  of  other  countries.  The 
contiDuance  of  peace  with  foreign  nations  may  greatly 
depend  im  our  being  at  peace  among  oursclres. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  MR.  JAY. 
BeDvoaD,State  of  New-York,  lath  Nov.  ISir. 
JIbtkrbns  Sib, 

'   On  the  8th  inst.  I  received  by  the  mail  your  letter  of 
the  ?9th  ult.  in  which  you  inTorm  me 

,•*  That  early  in  1816,  you  desired  Mr- Lord,  tin  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society  in  New- York* 
to  send  to  mq  in  your  behalf,  some  Ntimbe^  of  the  Friend  , 
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But  "  what  constitutes  a  just  and  necessary  war  is  a-- 
tiotber  question" — a  question  too  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  one  which  demands  the  serious  attention  of  the  mem- 
bcrs  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  of  every  intelligent  man. 
For,  probably,  there  is  no  other  point  respecting  which, 
men  have  been  more  frequently  deceived. 

Hitherto  there  seems  to  have  been  no  definite  and  ac- 
knowledged principles  relating  to  the  question.  Hence, 
in  every  war,  men  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions, 
while  one  has  declared  it  to  be  just  and  necessary,  anoth- 
er has  affirmed  the  contrary.  And  it  is  certainly  Ji099ible 
that  such  light  may  yet  arise  as  will  unite  all  men  in  the 
belief,  that  no  toar  can  be  just  or  necessary^  exce/it  it  dc 
clearly  required  by  Gody  and  consistent  with  the  command. 
^'  All  things  whalAoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'* 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jay  naturally  invites  attention  to  the 
]ong  neglected  question — <<  What  constitutes  a  just  and 
necessary  war  ?"  Oth  er  questions  to  which  the  letter 
would  give  rise  have  been  discussed  in  preceding  Num« 
bers.* 

If  it  can  be  clearly  ascertained  what  wars  are  not  <<  just 
and  necessary,"  a  great  point  will  be  gained.  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  state  a  number  of  propositions,  to  which 
I  believe  Mr.  Jay  will  accede,  and  which  may  lead  otliers 
to  correct  conclusions  on  this  important  subject* 

I.  A  war  manifesto,  by  a  party  in  bis  own  cause,  de- 
claring a  war  to  be  just,  is  no  valid  evidence  of  the  fiict 
asseited.  For,  says  Frederic  the  Great,  ^  When  Sov- 
ereigns are  determined  to  come  to  a  riy>ture  they  will  not 
hesitate  concerning  materials  for  a  manifesto." 

•  See  the  Review  of  the  arg:umeiit  from  the  Old  Teftaotnt  in  No.  ^ 
pa^e  %l  to^»— aad  **  FrcpartiUgitt  fpr  Peabe,"  No.  10. 
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%  No  war  can  be  joat  and  neceiaary  on  both  aidea  of 
Ihe  contest ;  but  it  maj  on  each  aide  be  both  nnjual  and 
HDnecestarjTA 

3.  Unjust  war  is  fiOMttiveiy  murder qu9^  and  the  moat 
atrocious  of  human  crimes. 

4.  Ererj  wv  4s  unjust  which  results  from  a  thirst  &r 
jnllitary  fame)  wealth  or  power. 

5.  No  war  cap  be  just  and  necessary  which  might  bo 
avoided  by  the  display  of  an  upright  and  pacific  spirit  on 
tLe  part  of  those  bjr  whom  it  is  waged. 

6.  No  war  can  be  *<  manifestly  just  and  neceasary/'  if 
terms  of  accommodaUon  are  atuonable  which  are  reailj 
better  than  war  for  the  mass  of  the  people  concerned. 

7.  It  is  neither  just  nor  necessary  for  rulers  to  make 
war  to  revenge  a  wrong,  if  by  so  doing  they  will  natural- 
ly bring  on  their  own  people  greater  erila  than  eyen  their 
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enemies  would  otherwise  think  of  inflicting. 

8.  No  war  can  be  manifestly  just  and  necessary,  in 
making  which  the  natural  rights,  the  happiness  and  the 
lives  of  subjects,  are  regarded  as  the  firofiertj  of  rulers^ 
to  be  bartered  away  in  projects  of  ambitioni  conquest,  or 
revenge.  • 

9.  No  war  can  be  ^  manifestly  just**  which  is  made 
with  the  expectation,  that  the  evils  to  be  inflicted  will 
principally  &11  not  on  the  guilty  but  the  innocent. 

10.  It  can  never  be  <<  manifestly  just  and  necessary** 
to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  present  peace  and 
happiness  of  a  nation,  and  involve  it  in  the  Crimea  and  ca« 
lanuties  of  war,  unless  there  is  solid  ground  of  assur- 
•nee,  that  this  sacrifice  of  present  good  and  all  the  evUa 
to  be  incurred,  will  be  overbalanced  by  the  benefits 
which  will  result  from  the  contest. 

11.  It  is  not  <'  manifestly  just  and  neceasary'*  for  rul- 
era  of  different  nations  to  call  together  armiea  of  man, 
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who  htte  tto  just  cause  of  compbdnt  tgalnit  mA 
Md  then  foquire  these  unoffending  snbjedtt  tb  vmrdcr 
one  another,  to  decide  an  ungodly  dispute  between  their 
sovereigns.  - 

13.  There  are  at  most  bilt  Terf  ft#  caaefein  whldi  it 
can  be  <<  manifestly  just  and  netcssarj''  for  rational  be- 
ings, especially  for  Christians^  to  debase  themselres  to  a 
level  with  wolves  and  tigers,  by  deciding  their  qoaftels 
not  by  reason  and  justice,  but  by  craft,  dexteiitf  and  mas«^ 
oular  force. 

It  is  believed  that  few  men  of  intelligence,  candour  and 
•erious  reflection,  will  deny  the  correctness  of  any  of 
these  twelve  propositions.  Let  these  then  be  admitted 
as  the  dietateeof  reason,  benevolence  and  jjbstice;  and 
I^t  the  wars  of  Christendom,  from  *the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  to  the  present  time,  be  impartially  examined  by  these 
principles,«nd  what  wilLbe  the  result  ?  If  we  set  Christ^ 
ianity  aside  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
wili  it  not  still  be  evident,  that  of  all  the  wars  of  Christen* 
dom  there  has  not  been  so  many  as  one  in  a  hundred 
which  was  ^  manifestly  just  and  necesaSry,**  and  which 
might  not  have  been  avoided  to  great  advantage  to  the 
parties  concerned  ? 

However,  in  deciding  what  is  just  and  necessary,  peo- 
ple in  general  are  greatly  but  unconsiousiy  ioflaenced  by 
the  popular  opinions  and  customs  of  the  ag^  in  Which 
they  happen  to  live. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  w«rs  of 
former  ages,  while  the  rulers  of  Christian  nations  Irtre 
so  enveloped  in  darkness  and  barbarism,  as  to  see  no  bet- 
ter method  for  settling  their  disputes  than  tfait  td  imitat-^ 
ing  the  pagans,  the  savages  and  the  beasts  of  prey ;  we 
msjf  not  hence  infer  that  there  will  be  the  same  excuse 
i»»iiioro  unproved  state  of  soeiety.    Tlio  ttm«  cettain- 


r|f  may  QOiae»if  it  be  not  come  alrwdj,  wImq  ChiiitbM 
•will  lee  that  they  cair  do  much  better  wtthont  ww  tbaa 
with  it)  and  as  well  as  the  people  of  ifaia  age  hare  done 
without  other  sangninaiy  custoins  which  are  now  to 
^generallf  exploded. 
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DB.  FJRjiA'XLIjrS  VIEWS  OF  WAR. 
<<  We  make  daily  great  improvements  in  natural — 
there  is  one  I  wish  to  see  in  moral  philosophy  ; — the  dis« 
covery  of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  obUge  nations  to 
settle  their  disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another's 
throata*  When  will  human  reason  be  sufficiently  im- 
proved to  see  the  advanuge  of  this  ?  When  will  men  be 
convinced  that  even  successful  wars  at  length  become 
misfortunes  to  those  who  unjustly  commenced  them,  and 
who  triumphed  blindly  in  their  success,  not  seeing  all  its 
consequences  \  Your  great  comfort  and  mine  in  this  war 
is  that  we  honestly  and  faithfully  did  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it."        Letter  toDr.PricCf  Ftifm  If 80. 


Erratum,  p  SI,  1.  11.  read— ^<  enclosed  in  your  letter. 
With,"  &c. 

N.  B.  The  part  of  Mr.  Jay's  letter  which  baa  not  been 
given  contained  an  acknowledgement  of  a  letter  and 
pamphlets  from  Mr.  Lord,  some  extracts  from  the  letter* 
and  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Jay's  not  writing  then,  except  to 
Mr.  Lord.  The  extracta  expressed  Mr.  Lord's  viewa  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  publiahed  in  this  work. 
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THE 


FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


EXAMPLE  OF  A  JUST  AND  NECESSARY  WAR. 

Thb  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  11.  in  desoribing  the  state 
of  Europe  when  he  commenced  his  military  career,  cb* 
serves — <*The  intestine  troubles  of  England  prevented  the 
nation  taking  part  in  the  war  of  1793.  War  soon  after 
broke  out  with  Spain  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  court. 
The  city  merchants  produced  the  ears  of  the  English  smug* 
gler,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  bloody  robe  of  Cesar  displayed 
by  Anthony  before  the  Roman  people,  caused  not  sensa* 
tions  more  strong  at  Rome  th;m  these  ears  excited  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated,  war  was  tumultu* 
ously  determined  on,  and  the  ministry  were  obliged  to 
consent.**    Vol.  i«  p.  2S. 

In  speaking  of  the  same  event,  page  20,  the  King  says, 
«The  cutting  off  an  English  sailor's  ears  kindled  the  fire, 
and  the  armaments  of  the  two  nations  cost  immense  sums ; 
trade  suffered,  and  according  to  custom  mercfhants  and 
private  persons  expiated  the  follies  of  the  great." 

Thb  is  an  example  of  a  war  which  was  doubtless  re- 
garded as  just  and  necessary  on  both  sides— Jn  which  each 
nation  accused  the  other  of  being  the  aggressor,  and  claim- 
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ad  to  ilielf  the  hoaour  of  fighting  in  self-defoice ;  z  war- 
too  in  which  manj  lives   were  sacrificed  and  <<  immense 
somi^  of  money  expended; 

On  that  awful  occasion,  we  may  presume,  there  was,  on 
each  side,  the  most  solemn   appeals  to   God  in  regard  to- 
the  justice  of  the  trause ;  each  party  protettinghs  innocen- 
cy,  its  disposition  for  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  ottering 
the  most  unfounded   calumnies  against  the  other.    The 
presses  were  employed  in  publishing  libels  and  inflamma» 
tory  harangues  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and 
excite  to  vengeance.    The  ministers  of  religion,,  in  each^ 
nation  were  called  upon  to  employ  their  influence  both  > 
with  their  respective  countrymen  and  their  Go^-— to  ex- 
cite in  men  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  war,  and  to  beseech^ 
the  God  o^  mercy  to  aid  the  armies  and  fleeta  in  dieir  at-^ 
tempts  to  murder  and  destroy* 

To  revenge  the  wrong  of  cutting  off  a  smuggler^a  eaas 
thir  people  of  Englasid  could  bring  en  themselves  the  curse 
of  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,  expose  thouiandi  of  their 
citizens  to  a  hundred  fold  greater  suffinringi  than  the 
sQioggler  endured ;  and  that  too  without  the  least  pnMK 
pfct  of  any  advantage  to  him,  or  any  thing  of^  ijie  nature^ 
ol*  redress  for  the  wrong  sustained.  But  such  it  the  mad- 
ness  which  usually  accompanies  the  war  fever.  A  great 
portion  of  the  wars  between  christian  nations  have  had  no 
better  foundation  than  the  one  reported  by  Frederic 

Now  what  can  be  thought  of  the  understanding,  the- 
disposttion  and  the  morals  of  a  people,  who  could  tbue 
ofl^  hecatombs  of  human  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  re* 
vcnge^  boldly  make  God^  a  party  in  their  quarrela^  praj^ 
for  his  aid  in  the  work  oJF  murder  \  call  the  field  of  man- 
slaughter <^the  fiekl  of  glory,^*  hold  out  the  honouca  of 
martyrdom  to  induce  deluded  mortals  wantonly  to  expose 
their  lives  to  retaliate  injuries ;  and  still  hope  for  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  him  who  vras  meek  and  fbrgivii^,. 
who  never  rendered  evil  for  evil,  and  who  made  the  spirit 
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of  forgivenets  ia  men  one  towaitlx  anotlier  a  condition  of 
•their  obtaining  forgiveness  of  God  ! 

Let  it  not«  however^  be  imagined  that  suth  madneu  and 
•inconsistency  has  been  peculiar  to  the  people  of  England  ; 
the  distemper  has   been  prevalent  in  every  country  in 
Christendomt  not  excepting  our  own.    The  same  delusive 
and  revengeful  principles  have  been  openly  avowed  in  die 
^United  States,  not  only  as  -  jnst  and  honourable  but  as  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  liberty  and  independence  $ 
and  the«pirit,  which  these  principles  are  adapted  to  cher«> 
:ish,  is  what  hat  obtained  with  many  the  name  f)i patriotism. 
The  instigators  of  4>ubUc  war,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  a 
smuggler's  ears,  were  fhe  renowned  patriots  of  England  \ 
and  the  name  of  patriot  is  readily  assumed  in  imy  country 
by  revengeful  men,  who  are  disposed  to  involve  nations  in 
war.     But  such  patriotism  is  as  unreflecting  .as  it  is  inhu- 
man ;  it  occasions  destruction  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  ; 
:it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Qoths  and  Vandals,  and  h  both  .a 
curse  and  a  reproach  to.  any  people.     That  must  be  a  bar- 
barous **  love  of  one's  own  country^  which  will  voluntarily 
expose  it  to  be  filled  with  slaughter  and  wretchedness,  to 
revenge  the  petty  injuries  done  by  another  people.    JtJs 
no  better  than  that  love  of  family  which  induces  a  man  to 
vCUt  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  •children  to  save  them  from 
,the  evils  of  poverty  or  reproach,  or  the  love  of  self  whieb 
disposes  a  man  to  blow  out  his  own  braint^to  avoid  the  in«- 
£miy  of  another's  rising  above  him. 


REVIEW  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  WAR. 

The  views  which  Dr.  franklin  entertained  of  war  may 
*1>e  collected  from  the  following  extracts : — 

"  I  join  with  you  most  cordially  in  4*cjoicing  at  the  re- 
turn of  peace.     I  hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  that  mankind 
:wi]l.at  (engthyas  they  call  themselves  reasonable  creature!'. 


hmvc  reason  enough  to  icttle  their  difTerences  wkhoqt  cut- 
ting throat* ;  yir,  in  my  ofiinion,  there  never  vat  a  good 
mar  or  a  bad  fleaee.  What  vast  additions  to  the  conven- 
iences and  comforts  of  life  might  mankind  have  acquired, 
if  the  money  spent  in  war*  had  been  employed  in- works 
of  public  utility  !  What  an  extension  of  agriculture,  eren 
to  the  tops  of  (he  mountains  ;  what  rivers  rendered  navi- 
gable, or  joined  by  canals ;  what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new 
roadst  and  other  public  works,  edifices  and  improrements, 
rendering  England  a  complete  paradise,  might  not  have 
been  obtained  by  spending  those  millions  in  doing  good, 
which  in  the  last  war  have  been  spent  in  doing  mischief — 
in  bringing  misery  into  thousands  of  Ealnilieai  and  destroy 
ing  the  lives  of  so  many  working  people^  w^o  mi^ht  fiave 
performed  the  useful  labours." 

Letter  ta  Sir  Jotefih  Bankt,  trSS. 

There  is  a  remarkable  aimilaritf  between  these  refiec- 
tioiu  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  those  of  Mr.  It&rwoa,  io  his 
1ett.er  to  Sir  ]ohn  St.  Clair,  given  in  No.  6,page  18.  Tie 
foUowiag  is  cturacterjitic  of  Dr.  Franklin  t — 

"  In  what  light  we  are  viewed  by  superior  beings  may 
be  gathered  from  a  piece  of  late  West  India  news,  which 
possUily  has  not  reached  yo^.  A  young  Angel  of  distinc- 
tion, being  sent  down  to  this  world  on  some  important  bu- 
siness, for  the  first  time,  had  an  old  courier  spin:  assigned 
him  for  his  guide  ;  they  arrived  over  the  seas  of  Manin- 
ico,  in  the  middle  of  the  long  day  of  obstinate  fight  be^ 
tween  thefleetsof  Roditey  andl^  Grasse.  When  through 
the  clAudaof  smoke  he  saw  the  fire  of  the  guns,  the  decks 
covered  with  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  dead  or  dying  ; 
the  ships  sinking,  burning,  or  blown  into  the  air ;  and  the 
(quantity  of  pain,  misery  and  destruction  the  crvws  yet  a- 
live  were  thus  with  so  much  eagerness  dealing  roiind  to 
one  another ;  he  turned  angrily  to  his  guide  and  said — 
■you  blundering  blockhead!  you  undertook  to  conduct  me 
to  the  earth,  and  you  have  brought  me  into  hell!'  'No 
Sir,'  says  the  guide,  ■  I  have  made  no  mistake  ;  this  is  re- 
ally the  earth,  and  these  are  men.    Devils  never  treat  one 


another  in  this  cruel  manner ;  they  have  more  sense^  and 
more  of  what  men  vainly  call  humanity.'  '* 

Letter  to  Dr,  Priestley. 

The  exclamation,  «<  You  blundering  blockhead  1^  does 
not  appear  to  advantage  as  uttered  by  a  heavenly  messen-^ 
ger.  Excepting  this»  the  extract  furnishes  a  very  ingen- 
ious and  cutting  parable— -a  parable  which  needs  no  inter- 
pretation, and  in  which  war  is  justly  exhibited  as  exceed- 
ing every  thing  else  in  madness  and  inhumanity.  The 
horrors  of  a  naval  engagement,  or  a  field  battle,  might  ^ 
very  naturally  lead  an  intelligent  stranger  to  imagine,  that 
he  had  been  conducted  to  the  abode  of  accursed  i^pirlts— - 
to  the  state  of  torment  and  unmixed  depravity,  rather  than 
to  a  residence  of  probationary  beings,  professing  allegiance 
to  the  Prince  of  peace. 

The  insinuation  that  <<  devils  have  more  sense  than  to 
treat  one  anotlier  in  this  cruel  manner,'*  whether  correct 
or  not,  will,  we  hope,  lead  christians  to  reflect  on  the  in- 
sanity of  war,  and  to  double  their  exertions  to  banish  from 
this  world  a  custom  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  rational 
beings  even  in  hell.  To  the  reproach  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  he  stands  recorded  as  a  deceiver,  a  liar,  a  de- 
stroyer and  a  murderer.  Deception,  falsehood,  destruc- 
tion and  murder,  are  the  essentials  of  war.  How  awful 
then  the  delusion  which  has  made  the  worst  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  devil  the  glory  of  man ! 

If  an  objector  shall  say,  that  bravery  is  the  thing  which 
it  the  subject  of  eulogy  in  the  warrior,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  devil  also,  with  the  bravery  of  a  <<  Lion, 
goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour )"  and  that 
nothing  is  charged  to  his  account  in  the  scriptures,  and 
nothing  imputed  to  him  by  the  wildest  imaginations  of 
men^  which  is  more  atrocious  and  abominable,  than  the 
conduct  of  many  of  his /^/}/,  in  their  pursuit  of  military 
£une. 


REVIKW  OK ''  THE  TRIAL  BY  JURY  COMPAREP  WITH  WAR.*^ 

An  article  appeared  in  No.  X,  entitled  «  The  Trid  bj 
Jary  compared  with  War/'  in  which  many  of  die  hnataiie 
pnmstont  accompanying  a  trial  for  Ufe  were  bmq^ht  to 
view,  and  contrasted  with  the  barbarous  usages  la  rphcioQ 
to  war.  There  were,  however,  some  cf  the  ipott  in^ior* 
tant  provisions  in  the  Trial  by  Jury  omitted— ^prodnom 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  progress  of  correct 
principles,  and  which  enlightened  men  in  our  country 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  surrender. 

It  is  pleasing  to  the  philanthropist  to  observe  the  pre* 
gress  of  the  human  mind,  the  conquests  of  light  and  truth, 
and  the  advances  which  have  been  made  since  our  ances* 
tors  beg^n  to  emerge  fyom  a  state  of  cosyiyete  barbarism. 
There  was  a  period  when  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
present  modes  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.  Under 
the  Saxon  government  in  England— when  the  Geonties 
were  divided  into  Hundreds,  we  find  the  origin  of  what 
we  term  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Petit  Jury  was  of  more  vo- 
<cnt  origin.  The  grand  jury  accused  or  iiidtcted-i  but 
«this  did  not  ensure  the  punishment  of  the  criminaL  Va- 
rious methods  were  successively  adopted  by  wlach  he  bad 
•a  chance  (or  escape.  In  the  first  place  he  was,  permitted, 
if  he  c6uld,'  to  produce  compurgators,  or  persons  who 
vould  swear  that  they  believed  he  told  the  truth  in  deny- 
ing the  facts  alleged  against  him.  This,  howevo^^  did  not 
extend  to  the  highest  offences.  Jor  tieie,  he  was  per* 
mitted  to  make  an  appeal  to  Heaven  by  the  crdmlclSse 
•or  water.  <<  Boiling  water  or  red  hot  iron  w;as  consecrated 
by  prayers,  masses,  fastings,  and  exorcisms.  The  acjqsiscd 
person  must  take  up  a  stone,  sunk  to  a  certain  depdi  m 
boiling  water,  or  carry  the  hot  iron  to  a  certain  distance. 
The  hand  was  then  bound  up  for  three  days  and  the  cov- 
ering sealed.     If  at  the  end  of  the  three  days  his  handap- 


peared  to  be  hurt  by  the  &e,  he watdumgbttobe  guilty; 
bot  if  he  had  received'  no-  injury  he  was  pronounced  inno* 
cent.'*  Another  method  wat  tlut-**<The  accused  penon 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  intoa  liter  or  pond^— if 
he  floated,  he  was  deemed  guilty ;  if  he  sunk,  he  was  de» 
dared  innocent*" 

Under  the  Norman  goTemmesit  in  En^nd,  instead  of 
the  9tdeal^  the  appeal  was  made  by  itatlt^  or  what  is  called 
the  Judicial  G>mbat.  The  accused  person  might  make 
his  appeal  to  God  by  chaUenging  his  accuser^  a  witness^  or 
the  magistrate.  The  person  challenged  was  obliged  to 
tight,  and  God  wat  supposed  to  decide  by  giving  the  vic- 
tory to  the  innocent.  Thus  the  most  abandoned  villain 
might  acquire  glory  by  adding  to  his  crimes — ^just  as  it  b 
in  the  aSiurs  of  war  in  the  present  age- 

The  trial  by  <«  battle  declined  as  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  increased.''  Then  the  Grand  Jury  were  appointed 
not  only  to  accuse  or  indict,  but  to  hear  the  plekdings,  and 
to  decide  the  £ite  of  the  prisoner.  But,  says  a  learned 
judge,  <<  the  danger  of  submitting  to  the  same  persons  the 
power  of  accusing  and  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  th«r  own  accusation,  being  soon  practically  illus- 
trated, suggested  not  only  the  eispediency  but  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  second,  distinct  and  independent  Jury ;  and  from 
hence,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  prececUng  modes  of  trial, 
arose  the  Petit  Jury,  or  Jury  of  Trial  in  criminal  cases.'*! 

is  (he  Trial  by  Jury,  as  established  in  our  country,  we 
have  the  humane  provision  which  precludes  the  accusing 
lory  from  deciding  on  the  validity  of  their  own  accusations^ 
'Bat  no  such  provisions  have  yet  been  made  in  respect  to 
wv.  The  rulers  of  nations  still  continue  on  the  more  nn- 
ground,  and  assume  the  power  both  of  accusing. 


t  Bee  a  chn^jt  to  the  Grand  Jurj  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Provhics 
eC  Lower  Cunada,  published  at  Quebec,  Oct.  2d,  1817.  From  which 
tiie  principal  facts  in  this  accoimt  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Tria> 
fcf  Jury  have  been  collf-ctod 


»* 


and  deculing-^n  cases  too  in  whldi  tbcy  vc  property  a: 
putj  concerned.  This  being  the  &ct,  on  it  be  very  won- 
derful that  Christian  oationi  are  so  frequently  engaged  in 
war  on  frivolous  pretexts  ?  <*  The  danger  of  submitting  to 
the  tame  persons  the  power  of  accusing  and  the  power  of 
deciding  upon  the  validity  of  their  own  accusation;,"  has 
never  been  more  fully  and  practically  illustrated"  in  any 
casCi  than  in  that  of  making  war.  M»j  we  not  then  hope 
that  something  analogous  to  a  humane  trial  by  a  disinter- 
ested Jury  will  soon  be  found  as  a  substitute  for  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  war. 

One  more  important  provisien  in  the  Trial  by  Jury  is 
yet  to  be  named  >  that  is,  a  jury  of  tivtlvt  disinterested 
men  must  all  be  united  in  pronouncing  the  verdict  oS guillj, 
or  the  life  even  of  a  murderer  cannot  be  taken  by  our 
laws.  Sir  William  Blackstone  observes, "  So  lender  is  the 
Law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  that  oo  man 
can  be  convicted  of  any  capital  offence,  unless  by  the  unan< 
imous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours; 
tluU  is,  by  twelve  at  least  of  the  grand  jury,  la  the  first 
place  assenting  to  the  accusation  ;  and  afterward?,  by  (he 
whole  petit  jury,  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon 
Iiis  trial."*  It  may  be  added  that  in  Mns-=achtiseits,  per- 
haps in  other  American  States,  after  all  the  forms  before- 
mentioned  shall  have  been  strictly  complied  with,  and  af- 
ter sentence  of  de;ith  pronnunced  by  the  Court,  a  warrant 
for  the  execution  muft  be  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecntive;  thus  affording  sufEcicnt  opportunity  for  extend- 
ing mercy  to  the  supplicant,  should  any  peculiarity  in  his 
case  appear  to  justify  it. 

But  alas  1  how  widely  different  are  the  laws  and  usaget 
of  nations  in  respect  to  making  war.  In  despotic  govern- 
ment!, an  interested,  incensed,  and  unprincipled  sovereign 
may  issue  his  war  manifesto,  without  any  just  or  reasona- 
ble provocation,  and   thus  implicitly  doom  to  death  or  the 

*4  b  vol.  Blick.  Comae nluricf,  page  ZOd. 


seferest  safferingt  a  hundred  thooiaiUI  innocent  people— 
innocent  in  respect  to  anj  offence  for  which  this  war  is 
made,  and  br  less  deienring  of  death  than  the  inhuman 
monarch  who  seeks  for  giorj  in  manshuighter. 

In  the  Cdnstitution  of  the  United  States  we  read— ^  The 
Congress  have  power— -to  declare  war."  It  is  not  the  ob- 
ject here  to  inquire  whether  the  people  of  the  United 
States  possessed  a  power  or  right,  of  making  war  which 
thejr  could  transfer  at  pleasure  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress— or  if  they  had  such  power,  how  they  came  by 
it :  but  the  object  is  to  contrast  the  care  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  one  important  case,  with  their  canhsmat 
in  another  infinitely  more  important. 

In  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  have 
been  adopted  we  find  their  care  to  secure,  in  the  most  am- 
ple manner,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  following  is 
the  sixth  Article  in  the  Amendments. 

<<  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  imfiartialjury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  as« 
ccrtained  bj  law  ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the.  nature  and 
the  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be.  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour  ;  and  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  for  his  defence." 

That  no  man's  life  may  be  taken  or  his  rights  violated 
by  the  influence  of  prejudice,  passion^  or  false  informa- 
tioOf  it  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  make  these  humane 
provisions  for  an  impartial  trial  by  jury ;  and  after  all,  the 
ffntffnrt  of  death  cannot  be  passed,  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tioiu  mdeo  all  the  jury  are  agreed. 

New  observe  the  contrast— The  Congress  of  the  United 

States,  withoot  any  thing  like  an  impartial  trial  by  jury, 

and  while  too  they  are  a  party  in  the  contention,  may, 

by  a  hn  majmty  of  votes  in  the  two  Houses  and  the  con- 
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currencc  of  the  PreMdent,  declare  a  war  wludi  maj  ia^ 
voWe  hundredsi  thousandsy  nay  millions  of  human  beings 
in  death  or  wretchedness  i  and  one  half  the  Yictimt  may 
probably  be  innocent  citiiens  of  our  own  country^  and  the 
other  half  people  ci  another  country  eijually  dear  of  any 
dime  for  which  the  war  is  declared. 

In  this  all-important  case,  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  not  ^m  bumam  provuidftf  to  guaid  against  the 
bewildering  and  fatal  influence  of  prejudice,  party  pastiimii 
envy,  malignity,  or  love  of  power.  But  the  rights,  the 
property  and  the  lives  of  men  are  exposed  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  vote  of  a  bare  majority,  to  gratify  the  unworthy 
pasnons  of  aspiring  individuals. 

As  war  is  very  sure  to  increase  the  power  of  those  in 
authority,  and  to  give  them  an  advantage  to  execute  am- 
bitious projects,  it  is  ccfrtainly  a  supposeshit  case,  if  not  a 
very  probable  one,  that  in  some  future  day  those  who 
shall  be  in  office  may  wish  to  demolish  our  present  Ibnn 
of  government,  and  to  establish  themselves  osi  a  move  per» 
manent  footing  than  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  which  aflbrds  the 
least  security  that  they  may  not  declare  war,  and  raise  a 
powerful  army,  with  a  view  to  employ  it  ultimately  for  the 
destruction  df  liberty  and  the  establishment  of  deqiotisnr. 
Thomas  Psune  has  justly  said  of  war— <«  It  is  the  art  of 
conquering  at  home.** 

But  if  we  could  be  sure  that  no  such  use  wiH  eter  be 
made  of  the  power  supposed  to  be  delegated  to  Congress, 
is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  place  at  their 
dispossd  the  lives  andhappinessof  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
human  family  ?  And  that  too  without  the  least  security 
for  an  impartial  hearing  or  trial  ?  Can  we  be  so  incooais* 
tent  as  to  bOast  of  the  trial  by  jury  as  a  sacred  and  inesti- 
mable privilege^  and  still  be  contented  to  have  our  prop- 
erty,  our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  thils  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  party  passioUf  and  the  ambition  of  men  in  pow* 
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cr  /  We  are  so  tenacious  of  libertj  that  we  will  not  loller 
t|ie  Judges  of  a  court  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  maltEKtor 
without  the  united  verdict  of  an  impartial  jury.  But  we 
can  entrust  men  who  are  eqifally  liable  to  err,  to  decide 
th^  fate  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people^  under  all  the 
disadvantages  and  dangers  of  judging  in  their  owq  cause^ 
and  without  even  requiring  that  unamnnty  of  opinion  which 
is  deemi^  requisite  to  take  the  life  of  an  individual  ipufr 
dw-cr ! 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring  inconnstency  ?  Or  was 
there  ev^  a  more  enormous  or  more  dangerous  power  del- 
egated by  a  free  people  ?  We  glory  in  being  jealous  of  our 
libertyi  and  ready  to  defend  it  wit^  our  blood  \  yet  we 
voluntarily  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  sacrifice  our 
rights,  our  property  and  our  liyes  whenever  a  majority  of 
them  shall  take  it  into  their  heads  to  play  a  game  at  war. 
We  boast  that  we  ^e  an  enlightened,  civilized,  virtuous 
and  christian  people  ;  yet,  on  questions  <of  the  ye^f  first 
importance,  wf^  adopt  the  principles  and  maxima  of  pagans 
and  barbarians  }  and  permit  our  rq>resentatiyes  to  declare 
war  on  their  fellow  beings  with  as  Uttle  ceremony,  and  by 
as  bare  a  majority  of  votes,  as  they  *<  coin  money^'  or  <<  fix 
a  standard  of  weights  and  measures."  If  it  were  certain 
that  there  would  always  be  in  Congress  a  majority  of  nlem- 
bers  of  a  wise,  prudent  and  reflecting  character,  the  dan- 
ger would  indeed  be  less.  But  even  in  that  case  the  dan- 
fj/pt  would  be  far  greatfsr  than  in  permitting  the  majority 
of  a  jury  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  criminal,  for  wise  and 
good  men  are  very  liable  tq  e^r  when  they  are  permitted 
to  bt  both  accusers  and  judges  in  their  own  cause.  But 
however  wise  and  virtuous  the  majority  may  be  in  the 
present  Congress,  or  may  have  been  in  former  years,  there 
is.no  certainty  that,  in  a  future  day,  the  majority  will  not 
be  of  a  diflTerent  description.  Rash,  ambitious  and  unprin- 
ici^ed  men  may  acquire  popularity,  and,  of  course  a  seat  in 
Congress ;  and  such  are  the  men   most  likely  to  be  in  f^- 


IS 

vour  of  wtr  on  trivial  pretexts.  A  time  therefore  may 
come,  when  a  vote  in  favour  of  wair  may  be  obtained^ 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  in  Con- 
gress are  decidedly  against  the  measure  $  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  be  called  on  to  support  a  war^ 
while  nine  tenths  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  citizens 
shall  believe  it  to  be  wanton  and  unjust.  Thus  Che  com- 
munity may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  convulaoo^  and  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  libenies  cudangered^  if  not  demol- 
ished. 

When  it  shall  be  duly  considered  what  an  endless  cata- 
logue of  evils  and  dbtresses  are  involved  in  a  decinon  to 
make  war,  will  it  not  appear  to  every  reflecting  man^  that 
there  is  no  other  case  in  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to  permit 
a  decision  by  a  majority  of  votes,  or  to  allow  interested 
men  to  be  the  judgei. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  have  the  sole 
power  to  try  impeachments,  and  the  concwrence  of  iw& 
thirds  of  the  members  present  is  made  necessary  to  do  ao 
much  as  to  remove  a  man  from  office ;  and  in  each  branch 
of  the  legislature  the  concurrence  of  tw  thirds  of  the 
members  is  necessary  to  expel  an  individual  from  bit  teat 
in  Congress ;  yet  by  a  bare  majority  \n  favour  o£  war^  this 
same  Congress  may  pass  a  vote  which  shall  expd  from  the 
land  of  the  living  a  hundred  thousand  innocent  people,  and 
expose  as  many  more  to  spend  their  days  in  poverty,  or 
decrepitude  and  wretchedness. 

May  we  not  then  indulge  a  hope  that  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  this  age  will  devise  some  method  for  es- 
tablishing more  impartial  tribunals  for  deciding  the  €0O« 
troversies  of  rulers  ?  And  thus  prevent  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty  ?  At  least  may 
we  not  expect  that  the  good  peofde  of  the  United  States 
will  soon  discover  the  daiiger  of  permitting  a  decision  by  a  ^ 
majority  of  votes  in  Congress,  which  may  involve  in  |vin 
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milliont  of  fellow  beings  and  the  whole  'fabric  of  Ameri- 
am  liberty  ?  It  may  be  prerame d  that  there  k  not  anoth- 
er Article  in  the  G>nttitution  so  flagrantly  incompatible 
with  justice  and  the  rights  of  man— -so  at  Tariance  with 
the  maxims  of  Christianity  and  the  principles  of  civilization, 
or  which  so  endangers  the  welfare  of  oor  comatry.  A 
proper  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  this  par- 
ticular,would  probably  be  of  more  importance  than 
every  other  amendment  which  has  been  either  made  or 
proposed* 

Will  any  reasonable  man  pretend,  that  less  precaution, 
solemnity  and   impartiality,  or  less  of  humane  provisions 
are  necessary,  in  deciding  a  question  where  the  lives  of  ma- 
ny thousands  of  innOcenc  people  are  depending,  than  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  an  individual  who  stands  accused  of 
mmrder  ?  If  diere  be  (he  least  propriety  in  the  provisions 
of  our  laws  for  an  impartial  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases, 
ought  not  similar  provisions,  as  far  as  is  practicable!  to  be 
extended  to  the  infinitely  more  important  case  of  making 
war  for  the  supposed  wrongs  of  another  nation  ?  If  the 
disputes  of  rulers  could  be  first  submitted  to  an  independ- 
ent Grand  Jury,  they  would,  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  beset  aside  as  the  effects  of  prejudice,  envy,  ambi- 
tion (or  avarice,  on  the  part  of  the  complainants,  or  as  not 
ef  suflkient  magnitude  to  justify  a  bill  of  indictment.    But 
if  on  the  question  of  war  we  cannot  yet  obtain  such  a  pro- 
Tision  as  will  exclude  the  accusing  jury  from  «  deciding  on 
the  validity  of  their  own  accusations,**  nor  prevent  interest- 
ed and  exasperated  men  from  being  the  sole  judges  of  a 
cause  in  which  they  are  a  party  }  can  the  people  of  this 
coontry  do  less  than  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States,  that  war  shall  in  no  case  be  made  by  our 
government,  without  as  perfea  unanimity  of  opinion  a- 
mong  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  is 
recjuired  in  a  jury  to  take  t}^e  life  of  an  individual  male- 
fiwtor? 
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This  is  not  all  the  provision  which  the  importince  of 
the  case  demands;  but  it  may  be  of  great  use  till  a  more 
disinterested  tribunal  can  be  established  for  the  settlement 
of  national  controversies.  As  the  Constitution  now  stands 
in  regard  to  making  war,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  one 
feature  of  either  cbristianitjt  precaution^  impartiality  or 
civilization. 


%%^M»^^^ 


HORRORS  OF  WAR  AT  LEIPZIG,  1813. 

The  nearer  you  approached  to    the  Ranstadt  gate,  the 
thicker  lay  the  dead  bodies.    The  Ranstadt  causeway^ 
which  is  crossed  by  what  is  called  the  Muhlgraben  (mill 
dami)  exhibited   a  spectacle  peculiarly  horrid*    Men  and 
horses  were  every  where  to  be  seen,  driven  into  the  water* 
they  had  found  their  grave  in  it,  and  projected  in  ludcoos 
groups  above  its   surface.    Here  the  storming  columns 
from  all  the  gatef,  guided  by  the  fleeing  foey  had  £c»-  the 
most  part  united,  and  had  found  a  sure  mark  for  •very 
shot  in  the  closely  crowded  masses  of  the  eatmy.    Bat  the 
most  dreadful  sight  of  all  was  that  which  presented  itself 
in  the  beautiful   Richters  gardeui  once  the  ornament  of 
the  city  on  that  side  where  it  joins  the  Elster.    All  alonsg 
the  bank,  heads,  arms,  and  feet  appeared  above  the  water. 
Numbers  in  attempting  to  ford  the  treacherous  rivers  had 
there  perished. 

The  smoking  ruins  of  whole  villages  and  towns,  or  ex- 
tensive tracts  laid  waste  by  inundations,  exhibit  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  but  a  field  of  battle  is  assuredly  the  most 
shocking  sight  that  eye  can  ever  behold.  Here  all  kinds 
of  horrors  are  united ;  here  death  reaps  his  richest  har- 
vest, and  revels  amid  a  thousand  forms  of  human  sufierii^. 
The  whole  area  has  of  itself  a  peculiar  and  repulsive  phys* 
iognomy,  resulting  from  such  a  variety  of  heterogeneous 
objects  as  are  no  where  else  found  together.  The  relics  of 
torches,  the    littered  and    trampled  straw^    the  bones 
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and  Aesh  of  slaughtered  animals,  fragments  of  platesy  a 
thousand  articles  of  leather,  tattered  cartooch  boxes,  old 
rags,  clothes  thrown  away,  all  kinds  of  harness,  broken 
muskets,  shattered  waggons  and  carts,  weapons  of  aU  sorts, 
thousands  of  dead  and  dying,  horribly  mangled  bodies  of 
men  and  horses,  and  all  these  intermingled  !  I  shudder 
whenever  I  recall  to  memory  this  scene,  which  for  the 
world  I  would  not  again  behold.  Such  however  was  the 
spectacle  that  presented  itself  in  all  directions ;  ao  that  a 
person  who  had  before  seen  the  environs  of  Leipzig,  would 
not  have  known  them  again  in  their  present  state.  Bar- 
riers, gardens,  parks,  hedges  and  walks  were  alike  destroy- 
ed and  swept  away.  The  appearance  of  Richters  garden 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  aspect  of  all  the  others*  A- 
mong  these  the  beautiful  one  of  Lohr  was  particularly  re- 
markable.. Here  French  artillery  had  been  stationed  to* 
wards  Gohlis ;  and  here  both  horses  and  men  had  suffered 
most  severely.  The  magnificent  buildings,  in  the  Gre- 
cian sTyle,  seemed  mournfully  to  overlook  their  late  a- 
greeable,  now  devastated  groves,  enlivened  in  spring  by 
the  warbling  of  hundreds  of  nightingales,  but  where  now 
notlung  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  loud  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing. The  dark  alleys,  summer  houses  and  arbours  to  of- 
ten resorted  to  for  recreation,  social  pleasures,  or  silent 
meditation,  were  now  the  haunts  of  death,  the  abode  of 
agony  and  despair.  The  gardens,  so  late  a  paradise,  were 
rransfbrmed  into  the  seat  of  corruption  and  pestilential 
putridity. 

The  French  hospitals  which  we  had  constantly  had  here 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  which  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  contain  upwards  of  20,000  sick  and 
woimded-*raay  be  considered  as  a  malignant  cancer,  that 
keeps  eating  farther  and  farther,  and  consuming  the  vital 
juices*  It  was  these  that  introduced  among  us  a  dreadful- 
ly destructive  nervous  fever,  which  had  increased  the 
mortatitvof  the  inhabitants  to  near  double  its  usual  amount. 
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PrcYioutly  to  the  battle  of  Leipxig  the  ttate  <lf  Che  in- 
mates of  these  pestilential  densj  these  abodes  of  misery^ 
(hospitals)  was  deplorable  enough)  as  they  were  contimial- 
ly  becoming  more  crowded  and  enlarged.  Many  of  the 
persons  attached  to  them»  and  in  particular  many  a  ^alna- 
ble  and  experienced  medical  man^  carried  firom  them  the 
seeds  of  death  into  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  distress  had  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch,  when  the 
thousands  from  the  field  of  battle  applied  there  for  relief. 
Not  even  bread  could  any  longer  be  dispensed  to  these 
unfortunates.    Many  wandered  about  without  any  kind  of 
shelter.    Then  did  we  witness  scenes  which  would  have 
thrilled  the  most  obdurate  cannibals  with  horror.     Thou- 
sands of  ghostly  figures  staggered  along  the  streets,  beg- 
ging at  every  window  and  at  every  door  $  and  seldom  in- 
deed had  Compassion  to  give.    These,  howeveri  were  or- 
dinary,, familiar  spectacles.    Neither  vras  it  rare  to  see  one 
of  the  emaciated  wretches  picking  up  the  dirtiest  bones^ 
and  eagerly  gnawing  them ;  nayi  even  the  smallest  cnimb 
of  bread  which  had  chanced  to  be  thrown  into  the  street, 
as  well  as  apple  parings,  and  cabbage  stalks,  were  voracious* 
ly  devoured.    But  hunger  did  not  confine  itadf  within 
these  disgusting  limits.    More  than  twenty  eye-witnesses 
can  attest  that  wounded  French  soldiers  crawled  to  the  al- 
ready putrid  carcases  of  hort«s,  with  some  blunt  knife  or 
other  contrived  with  their  feeble  hands  to  cut  the  flesh 
from  the  haunches,  and  greedily  regaled  themselvei  with 
the  carrion.    They  were  glad  to  appease  their  hunger 
with  what  the  raven  and  the  kite  never  feed  on  but  in  ca- 
ses of  necessity.     They  even  tore  tfiie  flesh  frook  human 
limbs,  and  brcnled  it  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite ; 
nay,  what  is  almost  incredible^  the.  very  dung-hills  were 
searched  for  undigested  fragments  to  devour  f 

The  preceding  dcetches  have  been  collected  by  a  friend, 
firom  the  <<  Narrative"  oi  Frederic  Shoberl,  who  was  a 
resident  at  Leipzig  and  an  eje-witness  of  the  horron  be 
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describes:  It  it  by  prodadng  scenes  fike  these  Aat  wir- 
riors  obtsdn  renown !  Let  the  inhabitants  of  cor  cities  re* 
membeff  that  to  such  horrors  they  or  their  chiMren  wiB 
ever  be  exposed  so  long  as  war  retains  its  present  popolar* 
ity  •  Let  the  advocates  for  a  war  policy  ponder  and  ^ose 
and  tremble  at  the  thought  of  encouraging  a  custom  which 
thus  fills  the  abodes  of  men  with  the  horrors  of  hell.  And 
kt  every  friend  of  peace  resolve,  that  he  will  withhold  no 
expense  or  exertion  which  may  be  necessary  to  diffuse  the 
principles  of  peace  through  every  country  inhabited  by 
man. 


LOSS  OF  UVES  IN  THE  LATE  WAR. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  in  Congress,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war  we  had  in  military  service  34,000  men  ^ 
that  the  number  who  died  in  the  service  or  were  killed  in 
battle  Was   17,000 — making  an  aggregate  of  51,000-*mi^^ 
tbirJ  of  whom  perished  during  the  war  ! 

The  apathy  with  which  such  accounts  are  stated,  read 
and  heard,  is  truly  astonishing.  The  casual  oversetting  of 
a  stage  or  a  ferry  boat  and  the  consequent  death  of  two  or 
three  members  of  Congress  would  probably  be  stated,  read 
and  heard  with  greater  emotion  and  sympathy,  except  by 
the  near  relations  of  the  victims  of  war.  The  17,000  per« 
haps  does  not  include  those  who  j>eri8hed  in  the  navy,  and 
certainly  not  those  who  perished  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Whether  their  loss  was  greater  or  less  than  ours 
I  lunre  not  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

That  we  may  have  a  more  impressive  view  of  the  loss  of 
17|000  men,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  this  havoc  of  lives  had 
fa&en  on  the  adult  mr!les  in  Boston,  Chelsea,  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  Brighton,  Brookltne,  Roxbury  and  Dorches- 
trr'i  how  many  males  above  16  years  of  age  would  have 
been  left  alive  in  these  towns  ?  Probably  not  om  / 

Again,  suppose  that  the  1 7,000  had  comprised  the  Pre- 
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aidem  of  the  United  State«»  the  several  Hewb  of  Dvparf- 
nent,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Coognc^  the 
Governors  and  the  members  of-  the  Legblatms  of  th« 
several  Stales  i  what  then  would  have  been  thoaght  of  the 
sacrifice  of  17,000  lives?  What  did  we  gain  by  the  war  to 
place  in  the  balance  agaioM  the  loss  of  so  aaaj  brethren  i 
Having  said  that  we  occasioned  as  much  lots  to  Great  Bn- 
tain  as  they  did  to  us,  and  proved  *<  in  the  face  of  the 
world"  that)  according  to  our  age  and  nnmiierat  we  poesess 
as  much  of  the  spirit-  of  war  and  revenge,  as  even  Great 
firitain  herself — what  have  we  to  add  which  wHi  balance, 
the  toss  of  a  jingU  iifi  ?  Let  the  reader  imi^ine  hii  own 
life  to  be  the  one,  and  then  annfer  the  qaestion. 

Still  I  believe  that  the  late  war  was  as/auf,  as  Hteertary 
and  aK  projitailt  as  war)  in  general.  The  preceding  obser- 
vitiom  have  not  been  made  to  represent  the  peo^e  of  this 
country  as  more  unwise  than  their  brethren  of  other  na- 
tions }  but  to  excite  such  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
late  war  as  shall  be  adapted  to  prevent  ancrtheri  and  to 
prolong  the  blessings  of  peace. 

It  it  within  the  memory  of  man,  that  the  ermall  pox  made 
terrible  ravages  in  Europe  and  America.  Seldom  howev- 
er, we  believe,  did  it  carry  off  17,000  of  51,000  in  any 
place  where  it  prevailed.  Inoculation  for  the  same  dis- 
ease was  introduced  as  leu  dangerous  than  taktag  it  the 
natural  way.  For  a  long  time  this  remedy  was  opposed 
as  wicked  and  dangerous ;  at  length  prejudice  yielded  to 
the  evidence  of  truth  and  facts.  At  a  period  sdll  more 
recent  vaccination  has  been  substituted  as  belter  than  the 
former  mode  of  inoculation.  This  aho  had  to  encounter 
strong  oppositi<Hi  from  the  united  forces  of  ignorance*  pre- 
judice and  interest ;  but  it  maintained  its  grOadd,  and  has 
^  finally  triumphed .  But  neither  the  small  pox,  nor  the  yel- 
low fever,  nor  the  plague,  nor  all  these  maladies  together^ 
ha4e  occasioned  half  so  much  havoc  of  human  life  as  the 
moral  disease  called  the  viar  /pint.    An  attempt  is  now- 
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making,  to  extierminate  this  di<ease»«or  to  circmntcribe  kg 
malignant  effects ;  not  by  inoculation,  bat  by  sobftituting 
the  principles  of  peace  ibr  the  principles  of  war.  Let  ns 
not  be  surprised  if  some  opposition  should  be  made  i  ^ 
such  has  been  the  course  of  things  in  regard  to  all  impor- 
tant and  useful  innovations.  Seldom  is  a  community  so . 
wise,  as  first  to  examine,  and  then  judge  of , proposed  im^ 
provements. 


ON  COMPENSATION  TO  SUFFERERS  BY  WAR. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pronfides,  that 
^f  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with^ 
outjust  condensation!*  On  this  principle  compensation  to 
SL  large  amount  has  been  made  to  individual  sufferers ;  and 
many  who  were  disabled  in  ,war  are  on  the  list  of  pen- 
sioners. 

These  facts  ave  not  mentioned  by  wayof  coipplaint,  but 
to  lead  people  to  reflect  on  the  endless  details  of  su^Eerings 
and  expenses  occasioned  by  war  \  and  more  especially  on 
those  sufferings  and  losses  .for  which  no  compctnsation  is 
made  by  the  governcpeqt.  To  many  of  our  citizens  who 
lost  houses  or  horses  compensation  has  been  granted ;  but 
what  has  been  done  for  the  many  families  which  were  re- 
duced (o  poverty  by  the  capture  of  vessels  at  sea,  or  by  the 
fudden  changfK  of  circumstances  which  occurred  at  the 
commenoement  and  the  close  of  the  war?  What  compen- 
sation or  favour  has  been  ^hown  to  the  multitude  of  fami- 
lies which  lost  a  father  jor  a^on,  on  whom  they  depended 
/or  their  temporal  subsistence  and  comfort  ?  Why  are  not 
such  sufferers  as  justly  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  gov- 
/snun^^t,  as  those  who  lost  a  horse,  a  house,  a  leg,  or  an 
.arm? 

Besides,  are  not  some  of  the  pensioners  on  public  mu* 
Hftficence,  profligate  wretches,  who  barely  escaped  the  j^ri- 
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sob  or  the  halter,  hj  being  called  inte  the  army  ; 
numy  TurtuoiM  cittzent  are  left  to  mflFer  the  consc^mcei 
of  being  stript  of  their  ail  by  the  war  ?  Were  then  aot 
some  who,  by  being  called  into  the  army,  lost  regular  hab- 
its of  industry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  having  been 
mined,  were  left  to  provide  for  themseWesy  and  are  itiU 
without  compensation  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  moral 
habits  i 

There  are  still  other  questions  which  demand  attention ; 
What  compensation  has  been  made  to  the  sbtemtben 
THOOs  AND  fellow  citizens  who  lost  their  lives,  if  not  their 
soijds,  by  the  war  ?  Were  not  those  lives  and  sotJs  ^  pri- 
vate property  ?**  and  were  they  not  professedly  ^taken^  or 
sacrificed  *•  for  public  use  ?"  But  can  the  government  ^• 
fil  the  implied  promise  of  «  just  compeBsatkm  f^ 

V  hat  is  past  cannot  be  recalled.  It  may  lioirever  be 
lamented ;  and  the  foregoipg  inquiries  may  be  of  me  to 
prevent  similar  losses  and  similar  injustice  in  future.  Af- 
ter all  the  government  has  done  or  can  do,  to  equalise  the 
sofferings  and  losses  occasioned  by  the  late  war,  there  will 
still  remain  a  disparity  which  must  be  shocking  to  reflect- 
tng  minds  As  in  other  species  of  gaming,  so  in  war,  wlnlf 
a  few  acquire  property  many  are  ruined. 

Now  if  it  would  be  inhuman  in  the  rulers  of  a  aitioB  to 
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refuse  compensation  to  an  individual  Who  has  loit  in  their 
wars  a  horse  or  a  limb>  how  much  more  inhuman  most  h 
be,  voluntarily  to  expose  their  fellow  beings  to  stSl  giiatff 
losses,  when  they  know  before  hand  that  reparatioil  wBlbe 
impossibU  I  How  black  is  that  delusion  which  can  lead  a 
ruler  to  imagine,  that  he  has  a  rigit  to  sacrifice  or  expose  a 
single  life,  to  revenge  a  wrong,  to  acquire  glory  to  hifludfy 
or  to  the  nation  over  which  he  presides  !  No  ruler  has  »* 
ny  more  right  to  sacrifice  or  expose  the  life  of  a  sutqeds 
than  a  subject  has  to  sacrifice  or  expose  the  life  of  a  ml^. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  f  he  list  of  inalienable  r^ts, 
*' life"  takes  the  lead. 
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SENTIMENTS  BORROWED  FROM  **  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY- 
FOR  COLONIZING  THE  FREE  PEOPLE  OF  COLOUR.^* 

The  Colonization  Society  should  be  viewed  wkh  great 
respect.  That  institution  has  a  noble  object ;  and  the  ex« 
ertions  of  its  menbers  will  tend  not  only  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  our  sable  brethrenj  but  to  humanize  the  char- 
acter and  improve  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  white 
population  of  our  country.  In  this  way  it  will  afford 
much  aid  to  Peace  Societies  J  for  as  soon  as  men  shall  cease 
to  be  barbarians,  they  will  detest  the  whde  business  both 
of  war  and  slavery.  The  following  passages  have  been 
collected  from  a  Tract  published  by  the  <<  American  Socie- 
ty" which  contains  the  First  Annual  Reportf  and  other 
important  documents  :— 

*'  In  the  magnificent  plans  now  carrying  on  for  the  im- 
provement and  happiness  of  mankind,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  discern  the  interposition  of  that  Al« 
mighty  power,  who  alone  could  inspire  and  crown  with 
success  these  great  purposes.  But,  amongst  them  all, 
there  is  perhaps  none  upon  which  we  may  more  confident- 
ly implore  the  blessings  of  heaven,  than  that  in  which  we 
^re  now  associated.  Whether  we  consider  the  grandeur 
of  the  object,  and  the  wide  sphere  of  philanthropy  which 
it  embraces;  or  whether  we  view  the  present  state  of  its 
progress  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  and  under 
the  obataclei  which  might  have  been  expected  from  th<^ 
cupidity  of  many— we  may  discover  in  each  a  certain 
pledge,  that  the  same  benignant  hand  which ,  has  made 
theip  preparatory  arrangements,  will  crown  our  efforts 
with  success.  Having,  therefore,  these  motives  of  piety 
to  consecrate  and  strengthen  the  powerful  considerations 
which  a  wise  polipy  suggests,  we  may,  I  trust,  confident- 
ly rely  upon  the  liberal  exertions  of  the  public  for  the 
necessary  mean^  of  effecting  this  highly  interesting  ob- 
ject.** AddrcBB  of  the  Hon,  Bushrod  Waahin^ton^  Pre" 
sident  of  the  S'jricty. 
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In  respect  to  <<  the  grandeur  of  the  object  and  the  iphere 
^f  philanthropy  it  embracesy"  the  Peace  Society  is  oeitiiB- 
ly  not  inferior  to  the  one  over  which  this  Honomrabk  gen- 
tleman presides. 

«^  In  the  prosecution  of  a  plan  which  was  likely  to  attract 
the  public  attention  to  subjects  of  deep  interest  and  great 
delicacy^  it  was  expected  that  much  jealousy  would  be 
cxgitcd>  and  many  fears  and  prejudices  would  be  awaken- 
ed. Persons  acting  from  the  most  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory views  and  principles,  have  been  arrayed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Society,  from  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  its 
tendency,  as  well  as  of  (he  mqtivcs  of  its  members.  But 
inr  tlic  midst  of  these  difficulties,  Which  jealoUsy  and  pre- 
judice have  raised  to  impede  our  course,  we  are  encour- 
aged by  the  decided  approbation  of  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  among  those  the  most  distinguished  for  whatev- 
er is  great  and  good,  and  by  almost  all  who  have  taken 
pains  to  investigate  and  examine  the  subject.  The  more 
the  public  mind  becomes  informed,  the  more  decided  and 
general  will  be  its  approbation,  and  we  already  number 
among  our  patrons  many  whose  dispositions  were  at  first 
neutral  if  not  unfriendly. 

*^  The  objectors  to  the  Society  are  generally  those  who 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  establishing  tlie  proposed 
colony 9  but  suppose  it  impracticable." 

FirBt  Annual  Refiort  qf  the  A.  C,  5. 

it  it  not  equally  true 'in  respect  to  Peace  Societies  thai 
their  object  is  approved  <<  by  almost  all  Who  hue  taken 
pains  to  investigate  and  examine  the  subject  T*  May  we 
not  also  add«-^  the  more  the  public  mind  becomes  iofiorni- 
edy  the  more  decided  and  general  will  be  its  appmhalion  ?* 
Perhaps  too  a  Peace  Society  may  justly  say  that  ^firom 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  its  tendency  and  of  the  motiTes 
of  its  members'*  <<much  jealousy  has  been  czctted(f 
many  fears  and  prejocices  awakened  ;**  still  this  is  but  th^ 
common  lot  of  new  and  useful  institutions. 
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^  It  has  been  said  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  U  iuipnie* 
ticable  and  Utopian.    Why  ?    How  have  the  de»cen[danis 
of  Africa  been   brought  to   the  shores  of  America  ?     By 
the  most  nefarious  traffic  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of 
man.     It  has  been,  it  is  true,  the  work  of  ages«    May  we 
not,  by  a  gradual  and   persevering  exertion,  restore  to 
Africa  that  portion  of  her  race  among  us  tliat  shall  be  lib- 
erated ?    He  would  not,  he  could  not  believe  that  man^  in 
the  pursuit  of  the    vilest  cupidity,  in   the   prosecution  of 
purposes  of  the  most  cruel  injustice,  which  had  constant- 
ly marked  the  African  slave  trade,  could  accomplish  more 
than,  might  be  attained  in  a  caus^  which  was  recommend- 
ed by  so  many  high,  honourable  and  animating  considera- 
tions.    The  Christian  of  whom  unwearied  constancy  is  the 
Characteristic  ;  the   Philanthropist ;    the    Statesman  who 
looks  only  at    the    safety  and  the  hapt)ine8s    of  his  own 
country  ;  in  short,  all  good  men,  will  find  motives  for  en^ 
gaging  their  co-operation  or  their  wishes  in  behalf  of  the 
Society.     Its  object  is   not  impracticable.    Scarcely  any 
thing^nothing  is  beyond  the  power  of  those  who,  in"th& 
pursuit  of  a  just   purpose,   approved   by  good  men,  and 
sanctioned  by   Providence,  boldly  determine  to  command 
success."  Hon,  Mr.  Clay*9  Sfieech. 

.  Here  we  have  evidence  that  the  objection  of  « impracti- 
cable and  UtofMan"  has  not  been  confined  to  the  object  of 
the  Peace  Society  We  hope  the  reply  of  Mr.  Clay  will 
be  remembered  as  a  good  answer  to  the  objection  when^ 
ever  it  is  urged  againet  a  benevolent  institution.  But  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  to  abolish  war^  so  far  as  to  deliv- 
er our  country  from  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  such 
cdamitiesy  will  require  less  expense  and  exertioU)  than  to 
abolish  slavery  from  our  land  and  to  colonize  the  blacks* 
Tbcte  different  Societies  have  different  objects,  but  the 
•nrtions  and  success  of  each  will  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  other. 

^  Ages  indeed  may  be  required  for  the  full  attainment 
of  these   objects.    But  the   prospect,  hpwever  remote  rvc 
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iincei'tain)  is  siill  ajiintating,  and  the  hope  of  succ«n  seems 
sufficient  to  stnnulute  us  to  the  utmost  exertion.  How 
vatt  and  sublime  a  career  does  this  undertaking  open,  to 
a  generous  ambition,  aspiring  to  deathless  fame  faj  great 
and  useful  actions  !  Who  can  count  the  millions,  that  in 
future  times  shall  know  and  btcss  the  names  of  those  by 
whom  this  magniBcent  scheme  of  beneficence  and  philan- 
thropy has  been  conceived  and  shall  be  exccmed," 

Letter  of  Mr.  Harfter  to  the  Secretary. 
So  (•  Ages  mij  be  required  for  the  full  accompUth- 
mentofthe  objects"  of  Peace  Sikietieii  yM  n>methii]g 
may  be  done  in  our  age  which  shall  diminiihthe  frequen- 
cy of  wart,  render  them  less  destructive  when  tliey  do  oc- 
cur, aod  lay  a  foundation,  on  which  a  lupersfroctare  shall 
be  railed,  as  spacious  a>  the  world  and  as  durable  as  the 
existence  of  nations.  We  indeed  wish  success  to  the  Co- 
lonization Society,  and  rejoice  In  their  prospects.  But 
the  removal  of  every  blaclc  or  colotired  person  from  this 
country  to  a  paradise,  would  probably  be  of  lest  impor- 
tance to  the  human  family,  than  the  abolition  of  war— less 
in  respect  to  the  diminution  of  injusticet  oppression  and 
misery,  and  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  human  happiness.' 
A  great  part  of  the  real  itaves  who  now  exist  in  the  worU, 
are  the  tlavei  efviar  ;  and,  whether  black  or  white,  tbeir 
condition  is  at  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  of  the  ctrfonrcd 
people  of  the  United  States. 


THREE  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  CHRISTIAN  LADIES. 
LBTTKR  I.    , 

WoRTHT  Friends, 

The  interviews  which  I  have  had  with  several  of  your 
ntimber  have  occasioned  reflections  of  a  pleasing  and 
animating  nature.  I  have  not  only  been  delighted  to  find 
in  them  able  advocates  for  the  prindples  of  peace,  and  a 
just  abhorrence  of  war,  but  have  been  led  to  consider  what 
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wpuld  be  the  consequences,  if  all  ladies  of  distinction 
should  imbibe  such  sentimeatp^  and  unite  their  influence 
to  render  war  disreputable. 

It  has  often  been  -said  that  '<  women  rule  the  world  ;*' 
and  there  is  much  better  foundation  for  this  remark  than 
for  many  of  the  maxims  which  have  long  been  regarded  as 
incontrovertible.  Tou  are  too  well  acquainted  with  men 
to  need  to  be  informed  that  nothing  can  long  be  popular 
with  them  which  is  generally  viewed  as  disreputable  by 
the  fair  sex. 

I  was  much  gratified  with  some  remarks  which  recently 
appeared  in  a  Newspaper,  on  duelling.  '(The  fair  sex, 
says  the  writer,  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  in  af- 
fairs of  this  kind«  Their  frown,  would  tend  greatly  to  put 
duelling  out  of  fashion.  In  truth  we  do  not  perceive  how 
a  lady  of  delicacy  or  sensibility  can  reconcile  it  to  herself, 
to  take  to  her  arms  a  duellist,  who  has  by  a  successful  shot 
probably  blasted  the  hopes  of  a  family,  or  covered  a  widow 
and  children  with  mourning,  and  consigned  them  to  wretch- 
edness and  despair.^' 

In  these  remarks  many  worthy  females  will  cordially  ac- 
quiesce; and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  woman  who  can  ex- 
ult in  such  conquests  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  or  her 
son  ?  Is  she  not  at  best  a  semi-savage  whatever  may  be  her 
pretentions  to  rank  or  refinement  ?  What  but  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  a  barbarous  custom  could  so  steel  the  heart 
of  a  female  ? 

It  may  however  be  justly  asked,  what  are  duellists  but 
petty  murderers  when  compared  with  men  who  employ 
their  influence  to  bring  on  nations  the  tempest  of  war  ? 
The  duellist  is  perhaps  satisfied  with  having  murdered  one 
brother,  and  reduced  one  family  to  *<  wretchedness  and 
diespair/'  while  the  war  maker  murders  his  thousands  and 
his  tens  of  thousands  f  Can  then  a  woman  of  delicacy  and 
christian  tenderness,  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  caressed  by 
a  man  who  has  made  hundreds  of  her  fair  sisters  disconso^ 
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Ute  widows — bereaved  hondredi  of  parents  of  their  belof^ 
ed  SODS,  and  hundreds  of  helpless  children  of  their  fathers ! 
Shall  femaleS)  who  were  formed  for  tenderness  and  Sfmpi^ 
thy,  to  sooth  the  passions  and  abate  the  ferocity  of  their 
brethren,  enconrage  by  their  smiles  such  fell  destroycrt» 
and  countenance  deeds  at  which  angels  nught  weep  and 
demons  bluih  ! 

But  it  is  against  war,  and  not  the  misgoided  mgdUSf  thiC 
I  wish  to  excite  hatred .  Both  men  and  woaien  have  been 
bewildered  by  the  popularity  which  fanaticism  and  deln* 
sion  have  given  to  the  trade  of  manslaughter.  Pitf  shoold 
be  mingled  with  the  blame  we  attach  to  their  conduct. 
They  would  have  done  better,  had  they  been  pst>pcrly  in- 
struoted  in  early  life-  Still,  so  many  horrible  things  arc 
associated  with  war  that  it  may  be  justly  esteemed  wcmder- 
ful,  that  any  virtuous  woman  can  give  even  an  implicit  ap- 
probation to  a*  eustom  so  perfectly  detestable  and  inhu- 
man \  a  custom  which  licenses  the  vilest  passions  which 
are  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  .infernal  region^  and 
which  tolerates  the  worst  crimes  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  man  to  commit ! 

What  can  ladies  of  delicacy  think  of  the  worse  than 
savage  brutality  and  violation  which  have  been  practised  bf 
officers  and  soldiers  of  christian  nations  on  taking  a  city  by 
storm  ?  Reflect,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  murder  of  malc» 
and  the  abuse  of  females  by  the  British  troops  in  some  parts 
of  our  country  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Reflect  on  the 
horrible  scenes  described  by  Labaume  on  the  taking  of 
Moscow — the  perfidious  conduct  of  a  General  on  whom  a- 
nobleman's  daughter  relied  for  protection,  and  whfc  tnga* 
ged  to  preserve  her  from  insult  and  dishonour*  Thus  says 
the  historian-—"  There  wanted  nothing  to  complete  the 
horrors  of  this  day,  when  he  resolved  to  outrage  virtue 
and  seduce  innocence  \  and  we  were  afterwards  infbrmed» 
that  neither  noble  bloody  nor  the  candour  of  youth,  nor 
evcfh  the  tears  of  beauty  were  respected.^    Be  also  ob» 
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serves-^-'c  Nothing  could  equal  tbe  anguish  which  absorb- 
ed every  feeling  heart,  and  which  in^eased  in  the  dead  of 
the  nightt  by  the  cries  of  the  miserable  victims  who  were 
savagely  murdered,  and  the  screams  of  young  females  who 
.fled  for  protection  to  their  weeping  mothersi  and  whose 
ineffectual  struggles  tended  only  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  their  violaters/'        XHrcumsianttal  Narrative^  p.  1 81— -2. 

I  need  not  request  .you  to  ask  yourselves,  what  must  be 
'tlie  feelings  of  a  mother,  tender  and  virtuous,  on  hearing 
the  screams  and  beholding  <'  the  ineffectual  struggles''  of 
her  daughters,  while  pursued  hy  such  bloody  and  ferocious 
barbarians.  But  I  may  ask,  how  is  it  possible  for  rational 
beings  to  regard  such  men  as  the  glory  of  a  nation,  or  as 
<^  the  protectors  of  the  fair  sex  ?"  And  how  can  christian 
mothers  consent  to  have  their  sons  trained  up  in  a  man- 
ner which  exposes  them  to  become  such  monsters  of  de- 
pravity ;  and  which  exposes  females  of  other  states  to  be 
thus  insulted  and  abused  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Prench  soldiers  are  wone  than 
other  men,  educated  in  the  same  manner ;  for  there  is  no 
valid  evidence  that  such  is  the  fact.  But  let  ladies,  both 
mothers  and  maidens,  reflect  on  the  dreadful  enormities 
which  they  encourage,  while  they  bestow  their  admira- 
tion on  men  who  can  boast  of  the  blood  they  have  she^, 
.of  the  number  of  females  they  have  dishonoured,  and  of 
tifiti  misery  and  wretchedness  which  they  have  occasioned 

to  others. 

I  would  be  far  from  insinuating  that  such  is  the  chara^ 
ter  of  all  military  men.  Some  of  them  are  on  many  ac- 
counts worthy  of  esteem.  Let  what  is  amiable  in  n^en  of 
this  profession  be  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  \  but  let 
violence,  murder,  profaneness  and  brutality  be  abhorred. 
Let  not  men  who  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them, 
1m  praised  and  admired  for  their  ferocious  bravery  in  des- 
troying fellow  beings  \  especially,  let  not  this  part  of  their 
chauracter  be  regarded  as  an  atonement  for  their  inipiety^ 
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their  horrid  oaiht  and  imprecation^)  and  their  violence  to 
females  who  happen  to  fall  into  their  hands.  Let  men  of 
every  profession,  who  are  truly  respectable  be  respected  ; 
and  let  those  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  influence  of 
pernicious  customs,  be  the  objects  of  your  pity  but  not  of 
your  admiration. 

LETTER  II. 

Persons  who  have  read  and  reflected  .but  little  on  the 
subject,  regard  the  attempt  to  abolish  war,  as  chimerical. 
I  rejoice  that  many  ladies  of  respectable  rank  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  unite  with 
their  brethren  who  have  embarked  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
Permit  me  then  to  express  my  firm  belief,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  war  will  be  completely  in  the  power  of  the  fair  sex, 
if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  act  the  part  of  christians  in- 
deed, and   to  combine  their   influence  for  the  heavenly 

purpose* 

Do  any  of  you  ask.  What  c^  women  do  in  such  an  en- 
terprise ?  I  answer,  *^  Much  every  way^**  or  at  least  much 
in  many  ways.  But  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work 
they  should  obtain  porrect  information  respecting  the  caus- 
es of  war,  its  nature  and  ejects,  and  the  characters  of  the 
men  in  general  by  whom  it  is  made  and  conducted  ;  its 
deleterious  influence  on  the  mo|rals  of  society,  the  deaola- 
tion,  the  anguish  and  misery  it  occasions ;  its  violations  of 
moral  principle  in  the  systematic  course. of  intrigoe,  false- 
hood and  violence  it  employs,  and  its  perfect  contrariety 
tt  the  Actates  of  benevolence  and  religion,  as  these  were 
displayed  by  the  Af  essiah. 

Let  it  also  be  understood  by  the  ladies,  that  war  it  the 
most  wanton  and  fatal  species  of  gambling — carried  on  by 
one  class  of  men  at  the  expense  of  the  property  amd  the 
lives  of  another  \  that  it  is  in  every  respect  as  neediest  and 
as  immoral  as  duelling,  and  commonly  hx  more  unjust  in 
tlie  vengeance  it  inflicts  \  that  it  is  the  most  atroci  ous  mbde 
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of  offering  human  sacrifices  which  was  ever  adopted  bjr 
pagans  or  savages,  and  thaty  like  all  other  sangoihary  cot- 
tomsj  its  very  existence  depends  on  its  popularity.  Con- 
sec^uentlyj  every  thing  which  tends  to  render  the  custom 
popular,  tends  to  multiply  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind ;  and  every  thing  which  tends  to  diminish  its  popu- 
larity, tends  to  lessen  the  aggregate  of  crime  and  wo. 

The  ladies  should  also  consider,  that  every  smile  of  ap- 
probation which  is  given  by  them  to  military  murder,  may 
be  the  occasion  of  death  to  some  surviving  brother,  or  of 
dishonour  to  some  fair  sister  ;  and  that  the  consequences 
of  such  indiscretion  tp^j  eventually  recoil  upon  themselves 
and  involve  them  or  their  offsprings  ip  wretchedness,  in- 
ferny  and  despair.  Having  their  minds  duly  impressed 
with  these  considerations,  they  should  set  their  faces  a- 
gainst  war,  as  the  most  horrible  of  all  customs  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  ages  of  savage  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity ;  and  resolve  to  employ  all  their  influence  to  render 
it  as  disreputable,  as  it  is  wicked  and  destructive 

The  ladies  of  rank  and  Intelligence  should  take  the  lead 
in  this  work,  and  diffuse  through  every  class  of  females 
correct  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Mothers  should  in- 
spire their  daughters  with  the  most  perfect  abhorrence  of 
t^  cruel  custom,  and  teach  them  to  treat  with  decided 
disapprobation  every  appearance  of  a  disposition  in  men  to 
boast  of  their  heroism  in  shedding  human  blood,  or  to 
snake  light  of  the  crimes  and  havoc  of  war.  They  should 
imbue  the  minds  of  their  sons  with  sentiments  of  human- 
itjf  love  and  tenderness  towards  all  mankind,  and  excite 
in  them  a  just  detestation  of  every  species  of  cruelty  and 
iiarbarity*  Let  them  also  be  taught  to  pity  the  un- 
happy beings  who  are  deprived  of  the  natural  rights  of 
snen  and  doomed  to  spend  their  days  amidst  the  conta- 
ffioDs  vices  of  the  camp,  or  in  ships  of  war  or  to  employ 
uieir  powers  for  the  destruction  of  one  another.  And  let 
tmh  sons  and  daughters  be  tauglit  to  admire  the  heroism 
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who  employ  their  timet  their  powers  and  their  property, 
in  reliering  the  distresses  and  promoting  the  happen  of 
their  fellow-beings.  Let  them  moreover  be  tanght  to  re- 
gard with  horror  mingled  with  pity  those  deluded  men 
who  wantonly  plunge  nations  into  war,  or  who  seek  to  ag- 
grandize themselves  by  destroying  or  oppressing  others. 

If  mothers  perceive  in  their  children  a  disposition  to 
admire  the  wonderful  exploits  of  such  men  as  Alexander 
the  great,  or  the  fatal  splendour  which  delusion  has  thrown 
around  such  desolating  barbarians,  they  shoiild  correct 
the  errour,  by  bringing  to  view  the  unspeakable  misery 
which  such  men  have  occasioned  in  the  world ;  what  mul- 
titudes of  wives  they  have  made  widows,  what  multitudes 
of  children  they  have  made  fatherless,  or  murdered  in 
childhood ;  how  many  tender  parents  they  have  bereaved 
of  their  sons — how  the  people  of  whole  towns,  cities  or 
provinces  have  been  cither  wantonly  butchered,  or  reduce4 
40  beggary  and  wo.  Such  military  monsters  should  be 
represented  to  children,  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance 
to  their  «  father^  the  devils'*  being  like  him  the  torment- 
ors and  destroyers  i)f  mankind. 

All  women  professing  godliness  should  take  a  decided 
and  active  part  ^  remembering  that  a  «  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.**  This  spirit 
they  should  inculcate  both  by  prec^t  and  example  i  dis- 
coxmtenancing  in  their  children  and  in  others  every  pro- 
pensity to  cruelty,  revenge  or  war.  How  shocking  to 
hear  a  christian  woman  narrating  with  pleasure  the  inhu- 
man butcheries  committed  by  her  husband,  her  father,  or 
her  son  !  If  she  has  reason  to  respect  her  husband,  her 
father  or  her  son,  let  it  appear  that  she  also  deplores  the 
delusion  which  has  led  many  valuable  men  to  call  evil 
£Ood  and  to  regard  the  business  of  manslaughter  as  an  hon- 
ourable employment.  If  she  has  at  all  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  sanguinary  deeds  of  her  relations,  let  it  eyer  be 
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doike  with  tears  of  regret,  and  not  with  the  eztdtatitn  of 
an  unreflecting  savage. 

B7  thirty  years  of  faithful  and  united  exertions  on  the 
pjurt  of  females  in  Christendom,  war  might  lose  all  it  fatd- 
Bating  charms,  and  be  regarded  by  the  next  generation 
with  more  abhorrence  than  the  people  of  the  present  age 
look  back  on  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Rome,  the  pa- 
pRal  giisades,  or  the  flames  of  martyrdom.  Then  every 
well  informed  man,  who  shall  desire  the  approbation  of 
the  ladies,  or  be  in  pursuit  of  a  virtuous  wife,  will  know, 
that  military  decorations  and  boasting  of  sanguinary  ex- 
ploits) are  as  little  adapted  to  recommend  him,  as  a  pres- 
*ent  of  human  scalps,  or  of  garments  died  in  the  blood  of 
murdered  men. 

<'  Go  then,  ah  go,  whatever  thy  lot, 
Be  thine  the  prison  or  the  cot— 
And  round  thee  gentle  Peace  diffuse, 
Her  morning  smiles  and  evening  dews ; 
Thy  sons  with  love  of  Peace  inform, 
Their  hearts  with  sweet  affections  warm  ; 
Bid  them  pernicous  strife  abhor  ^ 

And  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  war ; 
Far  round  thee  light  the  gcni«l  fire, 
Thy  neighbours  and  thy  friends  inspire  ; 
United  lift  the  ardent  prayer 
That  God  thy  ruin'd  race  may  spare,, 
*    Protract  of  iifip  the  little  span, 

And  change  the  reasoning  wolf  to  man."  * 

LETTER  m. 

I  OMCB  more  address  you  on  the  all-important  subjectr 
To  the  honour  of  the  ladies  of  this  age  it  is  already  on 
rtcordf  that  they  have  formed  many  Societies  for  benevo* 
lent  purposes— -such  as  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  indigent^ 
the  cdocation  of  orphans  and  other  cliildren,  the  dissemi* 

•Thcte  lines  with  very  littJo  allrraiion   have  been  borrawed  from 
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nation  of  the  scripturett  and  the  conversion  <rfthe  Jewt 
and  the  Heathens.  These  are  noble  objects,  and  the  ben- 
efits of  such  institutions  will  not  be  limited  to  those  on 
whom  the  benefactions  are  bestowed.  *<  Cod  loves  the 
cheerful  giver.*'  <<  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceivei**  and  such  institutions  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
improve  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  truly  engaged  in  pro- 
moting them. 

But  christian  ladies  should  never  be  weary  in  well-doing. 
The  field  of  benevolent  exertion  is  large  enough  to  afford 
ample  employment  for  all  their  faculties  and  all  their 
means.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  to  prevent  calamity 
is  as  really  an  object  of  benevolence  as  to  relieve  existing 
wants  and  distresses.  When,  therefore,  we  contemplate 
the  awful  amount  of  wretchedness  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  war,  and  the  extensive  influence  which  females 
may  have  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  lamenta- 
ble scenes,  it  may  with  confidence  be  asked — What  object 
is  more  deserving  of  their  attention,  or  for  what  better 
purpose  can  they  associate  their  influence  and  exertions^ 
than  that  of  preserving  peace  and  preventing  their  breth- 
ren from  destroying  one  another  ? 

Females  have  often  been  applauded  for  their  kind  at- 
tentions to  wounded  soldiers.  It  is  now  proposed  for  them 
to  exert  their  influence  for  preventing  such  wounds* 
They  have  been  praised  for  what  they  have  done  to  dis- 
seminate the  gospel  of  peace  ;  and  will  <hey  not  aid  in  the 
attempt  to  abolish  a  custom  which  has  in  a  great  degree 
subverted  the  influence  of  the  gospel  even  where  it  has 
been  enjoyed  ?  They  have  done  considei^ble  fcnr  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Heathens ;  and  will  they 
not  aid  in  removing  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  such 
conversions  ?  How  can  they  reasonably  expect  that  dther 
the  Jews  or  the  Mahometans  or  the  Heathens  will  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith  while  Christians  themselves  are 
hardly  qaore  distinguished  for  any  thing  than  a  barbarous 
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ddll  and  bravery  in  desti^ying  one  apother !  and  while 
military  glory  is  permitted  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  doing 
good)  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  the  glory  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  and  even  the  glory  of  Jehovah !  It  behoves  the  la- 
dies to  consider  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
called  Christians  have  as  much  need  of  being  converted  to 
a  practical  faith  in  the  peaceful  principles  of  the  Messiah) 
.  as  either  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans  or  the  Heathens. 
Unless  something  should  be  done  to  bring  war  into  dis- 
repute, it  will  frequently  and  inevitably  occur ;  and  pro- 
bably it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  our  country  will  a- 
gain  be   engaged  in  some  bloody  and   disastrous  game. 
With  what  nation,  or  for  what  prpfessed  object  it  will  be 
commenced,  we  know  not  ;  nor  can  we  foresee  the  extent 
of  the  mischiefs  which  it  will  occasion,  nor  how  it  will  ter- 
minate.    But  should  a  war   occur   as  distressing   to   our 
country  as  the  recent  wars  have  been  to  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  such  ladies  as 
shall  have  declined  any  seasonable  exertions  to  prevent  the 
calamity  ?     What  anxiety  and   distress,  what  dishonour 
and  despair  await  thousands  of  your  fair  sisters  in  case  of 
such  a  war  !  And  how  will  their  affliction  be  aggravated  if 
it  be  accompanied  with  this  bitter  reflection,  that  they  re- 
fused to  do  any  thing  to  prevent  such  evils  ?     When  be- 
reaved of  their  husbands,  their  sons  or  their  brothers  ;  or 
when  they  shall  witness  such  revolting  scenes  as  have  been 
described  by  Labaume  and  other  historians,  will  they  not 
wisbf  but  wish  in  vain,   that  they  had  seasonably  shown  a 
proper  abhorrence  of  the  murderous  custom  ? 

Men  have  long  been  so  bewildered  as  to  seek  for  gloTry 
and  immortality  in  the  work  of  havoc  and  destruction. 
Tliu  glory,  however,  is  doomed  to  perish,  and  this  kind 
of  immortality  will  have  an  end.  The  conquerors  of  na- 
tiooij  the  destroyers  of  their  species,  will  be  hurled  from 
tlie  seats  which  an  infatuated  world  has  given  them  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  Their  names  and  their  deeds  will  be  re« 
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membered  with  horror  and  cOiwgned  te  infiamy.  It  mxf 
DOW  be  in  the  power  of  females  to  become  conquerors  of 
a  nobler  character— -conquerors  of  the  passions  and  prepos» 
sessions  6f  their  brethren  in  favour  of  wari  and  thus  be  the 
instruments  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of  peace.  Those 
ladies  who  shall  in  obedience  to  the  gospel  combiiie  thdr 
influence  for  such  a  purpose,  will  be  had  in  grateful  and 
everlasting  remembrance  ;  they  will  acquire  Itureb  which 
the  sunshine  of  the  gospel  will  never  withery  and  crewnt 
of  glory  whose  brightness  shall  be  immortal*. 


REVIEW  OF  AN  AWFUL  EXPLOSION. 

The  following  passages  have  been  selected  from  severaf 
Newspaper  accounts  of  the  explosion  of  the  **  Powder 
Manufactory,"  near  Wilmington  ih  Delaware. 

^The  mischief  began  at  the  pounding  Mill  of  E.  J.  Du* 
pent.  Several  men  wtre  at  that  Mill  and  one  person  dis- 
covered ^r^  Id  the  sleeve  of  one  of  the  hands.  He  iostant- 
ly  darted  out  of  the  Mill  exclalmin^^^  We  are  all  ioai  I 
rushed  on  to  the  race  bridg^c  and  pushed  a  man  with  him 
into  the  water  and  under  the  bridge.  This  was  all  done 
in  a  moment,  and  the  explosion  took  place  while  thej  re« 
niained  under  the  bridge.  The  grinding  house  and  mag- 
azine were  covered  with  a  shower  of  fire  and  made  &  ter- 
rible havoc  of  buildings  and  men.  All  the  houses  on  a 
level  with  the  works  were  shattered  to  pieces— the  frag« 
mcnts  covering  two  acres.  Mangled  bodies  and  limbs 
were  thrown  in  dilTerent  directions,  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  place  of  explosion." 

<^  The  fire  from  the  grinding  house,  soon  extended-lo- 
the  drying'  house  and  magazine^-cach  nearif  400  yards 
apart)  and  three  explosions,  a  few  n\inutes  after  each  oth* 
or,  terminated  the  shocking  calamity." 

<*  Marshal  Grouchy,  M*  Dupont,  and  another  gentle- 
man  gathered  close  round  a  lai*ge  tree,  the  heav3r  branch- 
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es  of  which  preserved  tfiem  from  the  many  pieces  of  tim- 
ier  and  fragments  of  rock  which  fell  round  them.*' 

<*  The  loss  is  estimated  at  30,000  dollars,  there  being 
nearly  25,000  lb.  of  powder  in  the  magazine.^ 

"  The  scene  which  the  ruins  discovered  was  heart  ap- 
palling. The  mangled  remains  of  the  killed  were  strew- 
ed all  over  the  yard^-here  a  hand,  there  a  head,  here  a 
•body  without  arms  or  legs,  and  so  on. 

^^  Here  was  a   wretched    mother  distractedly    carrying 
and  dragging  her  orphan  ^children,  whUe  she  was  search- 
ing for  the  shattered  corpse'  of  their  father  ;  there  sat  a- 
nother  weeping,  one  w^o  liaving  found  the  blackened'  re- 
mains of  a  man,  was  gazing  upon  it  with  wild  anxiety,  to 
'  ascertain  whether  indeed   it  was   the  beloved  being   who 
but  a  few  hours  before   had  pillowed   his  head  upon   lier 
i)ow  aching  bosom.     A  little    further   with  clasped  hands 
•    and  streaming    eyes  was  seen  a   young  woman,  who  had 
just  found  the  body  of  her  father^  and  with  loud  cries  was 
lamenting  his  untimely  death." 

«<  It  is  ascertained  that  the  whole  number  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  Dupont's  Powder  Mills  was  35 — and  six 
wounded." 

EEFLECTIONS. 

The  scene  here  described  must  have  been  truly  distress- 
ing and  awful.  The  report  of  it  has  probably  excited 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  every  part  of  our  country  j 
and  such  occurrences  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
obliyioq, without  some  moral  and  useful  refiectibns. 

From  the  narrative  it  appears^  that  one  of  the  celebra- 
ted Frenth  Marshals  was  a  witness  of  the  terrific  explo- 
sion ;  nor  shall  we  doubt  that  he  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  horror  and  distress  of  the  scene.  But  how  often  had 
be  witnessed  scenes  a  thousand  fbld  more  horrible  anfl 
4iitressing9  which  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  nr^fr— - 
among  whom  he  acted  the  part  of  a  general.  In  the  one 
case  he  saw  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  85  fellow-beings  1]« 
.  scattered  and  mangled,  in  consec^uence  of  the  accidental 
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explosion  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder.  But  what  was  this 
when  compared  with  a  field  of  battle  in  which  S5»000  men 
lie  ilaughtered,  and  as  many  more  weltering  in  bloody 
tortured  with  wounds  and  rending  the  air  with  their 
groans — not  by  the  casual  explosion  of  powder,  but  by  the 
voluntary  agency  of  two  armies  of  brethren  engaged  in  mur- 
dering one  another  !  Tet  we  must  nQt  forget  th^  by  this 
barbarous  craft  men  acquire  glory  in  this  d^uded  world. 

A  «  Powder  Manufactory !"  And  what  is  the  object  of 
such  an  institution  ?  To  prepare  the  means  of  maosbagh- 
ter  !  The  quantity  of  powder  which  is  needed  for  useful 
purposes  is  not  great,  but  the  professional  and  fashionable 
employn^ent  of  man-killing  consumes  enormons  qoanti- 
tiesy  and  occasions  the  article  to  be  in  great  demand.' 
Al^  !  how  many  thousands  of  men  are  continually  em- 
ployed in  ipanufacturing  the  means  and  instruments  of 
death  !  And  how  many  millions  are  employed  in  learning 
and  practising  the  art  of  military  murder  !  Still  we  are  a- 
larmed  and  shocked  when  35  persons  happen  to  be  Idlled 
by  the  unexpected  explosion  of  an  article  which  m^  mai^* 
ufactured  for  the  very  purpose  of  killing  men  f 

If  30>000  men  had  been  killed  with  the  same  powder, 
in  wh^t  is  called  a  glorious  fiATTLE,  the  slaughter  would 
probably  have  been  celebrated  with  pompous  festivals,  il- 
luminations^ and  other  demonstrations  of  joy  and  insanity. 
But  as  the  powdef  killed  men,  while  no  one  had  the 
honour  offighiin^^  the  powder  is  considered  as  Ust^  and  we 
mourn  the  fate  of  the  sufferers  | 

But  if  this  calamitous  event  should  be  the  means  of  lead* 
ing  our  countrymen  to  reflect  on  the  cruel  purpose  for 
which  powder  is  made,  and  to  which  it  is  printipally  ap- 
plied, the  distressing  scene  may  be  the  means  of  unspeaka- 
ble good.  That  such  may  be  the  effect,  I  will  transcribe 
from  Labaume*s  <<  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Rusna,'* 
an  account  of  another  scene,  which  possibly  might  havif 
been  whnessed  by  Marshal  Grouchy.  *    i 
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<<  The  town*  where  we  had  fought  no  longer  remained. 
\Ve  could  not  even  distinguish  the  lines  of  ihe  streets  on 
account  of  the  numerous  dead  bodies  with  which  they 
were  heaped.  On  every  side  we  saw  a  multitude  of  scat- 
tered limbs  and  human  heads  crushed  by  the  wheels  of 
the  artillery.  The  houses  formed  a  pile  of  ruinSy  and  un- 
der their  burning  ashes  appeared  many  skeletons  half  con- 
sumed. Many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had,  on  quitting 
the  field  of  battle,  taken  refuge  in  these  houses.  The 
small  number  of  them  who  had  escaped  the  flames 
now  presented  themselves  before  us,  with  their  faces 
blackened  and  their  clothes  and  hair  dreadfully  burnt.  In 
the  roost  piteous  tone  they  besought  us  to  afford  them 
some  relief,  or  kindly  to  terminate  their  sufferings  by 
death.  The  most  ferocious  were  affected  at  this  sad  spec- 
tacle, and  turning  hastily  away  could  not  refrain  from 
6hedding  tears.  This  distressing  scene  made  every  one 
shudder  at  the  evils  to  which  despotism  exposes  humani- 
ty ;  and  we  almost  fancied  that  those  barbarous  times 
were  returned  when  we  could  only  appease  the  gods  by 
offering  human  victims  oh  their  sanguinary  altars. 

"  Towards  afternpon  Napoleon,  having  arrived  with  a 
numerous  suite,  coolly  surveyed  the  scene  of  battle,  and 
heard,  without  emotion,  the  heart-rending  cries  of  the 
unhappy  wounded,  who  eagerly  demanded  assistance." 

Pages  2ir~18. 

How  much  better  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  Godj  than 
into  the  hands  of  military  men !  and  how  much  better  that 
powder  should  be  consumed  by  unintended  explosions^ 
tJhan  intentionadly  exploded  for  acquiring  renown  by  mili* 
f ary  manslaughter ! 

The  havoc  of  the  accidental  explosion  has  doubtless 
piosed  all  the  owners  of  powder  mills  in  this  country,  to 
exert  themselves  and  to  give  the  strictest  injunctions  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  horrors  ;  and  shall  the '  infi- 
nitely more  shocking  havoc  of  intended  explosions  excite 
no  care  on  the  part  of  rulers,  and  no  exertions  on  the  part 
of  ChriJtianF,  to  avoid  such  calamities  in  future  f 

*  .faraelovifr. 
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INfTERESTlNG  FACTS. 

c 

Almost  every  week  brings  iotelligeDce  of  some  new 
and  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  pacific 
principles.  From  many  articles  of  this  kind  we  select  the 
following  :— 

I.  By  a  letter  from  Lecsburp:,  Ohio,  of  March  11th,  we 
are  told  that  a  new  Peace  Society  has  been  formed 
in  that  state.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  for 
that  purpose,  a  written  Address  was  read,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  speeches  ;  then  "  nearly  fifty  persons 
gave  their  names."  The  officers  probably  had  not  been 
elected  at  the  date  of  the  letter. 

II.  On  the  30th  of  March,  ^  Society  was  formed  at 
Providence,  with  the  name  of  ^*  Rhode^fsland  and  Provi- 
dence PlantatioQs  Peace  Society,"  consisting  of  33  mem* 
bers.  A  venerable  Friend,  Moses  Brown,  made  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Society  of  one  hundred  dollars  ;  severaJ.  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  became  members  ;.and  we  are  told  that 
<<  prospects  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  Society  in 
this  State  are  very  flattering."  Tlie  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  officers. 

William  Jones,  Esq.  President, 

Thomas  Buff*um,  Esq.         1 

Benjamin  Mumford,  Esq.   >    Vice  PrendenU, 

Elisha  R.  Potter,  Esq.         J 

Messrs.  Henry  Edes,  "^ 

•J.uther  Wright,  | 

Solomon  Sias,  {     _ 

Thomas  P.  Ives,  >   Tru.t.tt,. 

Abner  Kingman,    } 
Walter  Paine,        J 

Elder  Barnabas  Bates,  Cor.  Secretary. 
Mr.  George  Benson,  Recording  Secrei^ry. 
Mr.  Obadiah  Brown,  Treasurer. 

A  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Society-  has  been  re* 
ceived,  as  was  also,  prior  to  No.  XI,  a  copy  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  New-York  Peace  Society  ;  we  intended  to 
insert  both  in  this  No.  but  the  preceding  articles  required 
more  pages  than  was  expected.  Their  importance,  wc 
hope,  will  be  some  apology  for  unintended  omissions  of 
articles  which  had  been  previously  published  and  circala* 
ted  in  another  form. 

III.  A  Branch  of  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  consist- 
ing of  ten  members,  if  no  more,  has  been  formed  at  Jaf- 
frey,  in   New-Hampshire.     Probably  fifty  members  or  up* 


wards  have  been  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Soce* 
ty  since  the  list  of  names  was  given  in  No.  ^I. 

IV.  Letters  from  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  af- 
ford reason^  fo^  expecting  that  Peace  Societies  will  be 
formed  in  those  States. 

V  We  have  just  received  an  important  letter  from  the 
London  "  Society  for  Promoting  Permanent  and  Univcr-* 
sal  Peace,"  signed  by  Evan  Rees,  Secretary,  dated  Janu* 
ary  31.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  : 

"  We  have  printed  new  editions  of  10,000  of  each  of  our 
Tracts,  and  15,000  Reports,  and  10,000  of  the  Correspon- 
dence, making  a  total- of  1 1,.,000  printed  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  They  have  been  extensively  circulat- 
ed with  considerable  effect  Several  Auxiliary  Societies 
have  been  formed,  and  others^  are  formmg,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  whose  efforts  we  expect  to  de- 
rive additional  efficiency  ** 


IMPERIAL  POLICY. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  it  is  said,  gives  his  Phjrsicians 
large  salaries  ;  but  the  moment  he  is  taken  sick,  their  sal- 
aries are  suspeifded,  till  he  recovers  his  health.  By  this 
wise  policy  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  Physicians  to- 
exert  all  their  skill  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  Mon- 
arch, and  speedily  to  restore  it,  if  it  be  interrupted. 

Is  not  this  policy  capable  of  being  transplanted,  and  ap- 
plied to  still  more  important  purposes  ?  Peace  is  health,, 
and  War  a  disease,  in  the  body  politic.  Let  Rulers  be  re- 
garded as  Physicians  ;.  give  them  good  salaries  during 
peace  ;  but  the  moment  the  war  fever  commences,  let 
their  salaries  be  suspended,  till  peace  is  restored.  Oa 
this  plan  the  peace  of  nations  would  perhaps  suffer  as  lit^ 
tie  interruption,  as  the  health  of  a  Chinese  Emperor. 


EXTRACT  FROM  PARADISE  REGAINED. 

They  praise  and  they  admire  thev  know  not  what, 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other  ; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  cxtoll'd, 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  dispraised  is  no  small  praise  ?*— 
His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good. 
Th'  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 
Arc  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is.  raised. 
This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God 
Looking  on  th'  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
The  just  man;  and  divulges  hii^  through  Heav'a 
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J  o  all  lits  Aii|^els,  \vho  with  true  applause 
Recount  his  praises. — 

They  err  who  count  it  glorious,  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  anci  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
(ircat  cities  by  assault ;  what  do  these  worthies, 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring,  or  remote, 
INIade  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove, 
And  all  their  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy  ; 
Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled  Giods, 
Great  Benefactors  of  mankind.  Deliverers, 
Worshipt  with  temple,  priest  and  sacrifice  i 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other ; 
Till  conqueror  Death  discover  them  scarce  mcn« 
Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deformed. 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  dUe  reward. 


OBlTUAilY. 

Died,   at    Moulines  in  France,  Jan.  2d,  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Thacher,  Minister  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston. 

At  Havana,  March  18th,  Rev.  Joseph  McKean,  D.  D. 
Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Or;^ory  in  Harvard 
University. 


NOTE. 

This  Twelfth  Number  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  com* 
pletes  the  First  Volume,  excepting  an  Appendix  which  is 
now  in  contemplation^  A  title  page  and  the  Contents  of 
the  Volume  are  given  with  this  Number. 

The  Editor  presents  his  sincere  thanks  to  bis  nume- 
rous friends  and  correspondents  for  their  aid.  To  sever- 
al he  is  indebted  for  important  articles  which  are  in  re- 
serve for  a  future  number.  From  the  present  prospects 
he  is  authorised  to  encourage  his  readers  to  expect,  that 
thf  future  Numbers  of  the  work  will  contain  many  pag^s 
of  heart*cheering  intelligence,  respecting  the  formation  of 
Peace  Societies,  their  increase,  and  the  blessed  eifTccts  of' 
disseminating  pacific  principles.  The  long  night  of  dark- 
ness,  delusion  and  war  is  far  spent  ;  the  reign  of  light 
and  love  and  peace  is  approaching.  <*  Behold,  I  comb 
quicKLY." — "  Ameh.  Even  so,  comeLobd  Jksus/'  "th« 
Prisce  or  Peace.'* 


THE 


FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


Xo.  1.  Yol.  II. 


INtRODUCTION. 

The  first  Volume  of  this  work  embraced  a  far  great- 
er variety  of  topics,  relating  to  War  and  Peace,  than 
was  anticipated  at  its  commencement ;  and  some  per- 
sons may  now  suppose,  that  the  subject  is  so  far  exhaust* 
ed  that  little  more  can  be  said  on  it,  either  new  or  inter- 
esting. It  will  however,  be  found,  that  the  field  of  in- 
quiry is  vast  if  not  boundless  ;  and  that  what  has  alreadjr 
been  written  is  but  an  introduction  to  what  is  yet  to 
come.  Many  of  the  delusive  principles  and  atrocious 
usages  of  war  have  not  been  examined ;  the  extent  and 
multiplicity  of  its  evils  have  not  been  exposed,  and  the 
means  for  its  abolition  have  been  but  partially  investiga- 
ted. Something  has  indeed  been  done  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  years,  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  barbarous  custom  which  gave  rise  to  these  in- 
quiries had  been  of  so  long  standing— had  acquired  so 
great  a  share  of  fame  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
had  been  so  decorated  and  embellished,  as  implying  the 
glory  of  every  country,  that  it  had  become  like  a  vast  and 
magnificent  receptacle  for  the  dead,  whose  external  pomp 


and  glitter  excites  admiration  and  conceab  the  innpurity 
contained  in  the  vault.  By  making  a  small  breach  in  the 
covering,  or  partially  opening  the  door,  we  have  an  in- 
distinct view  of  some  of  the  objects  within  ;  tlic  mort 
the  vault  is  illuminated,  or  the  garnished  covering  re- 
moved, the  more  clearly  we  behold  that  what  is  so  fair 
without,  is  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  the  dis- 
gusting ciTccts  of  sin  and"  death. 

The  unfounded  and  bewildering  opinion  that  ivars  arc 
inevitable  from  the   nature  of  man,   or  the  ordination  of 
God — the  fame  which  human  folly  has  attached  to  the 
worst  of  men  and  the  worst  of  crimes— the  majesty  and 
rainbou'  splendor  with  which   military  operations  have 
been  accompanied,  and  the  fascinating  sound  of  martial 
music,  have  all  conspired  to  mislead  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  to  prevent  any  powerful  exertions  to  a- 
bolibh  the  most  unjust  and   fatal  of  all   the  customs  by 
which  the  race  of  man  has  been  afflicted.    But  experience 
has  proved  that  the  minds  of  men,  in  relation  to  war,  are 
capable  of  being  changed,  and  that  strong  prejudices  may 
Be  overcome.     Within  a  very  few  years,  many  have  ex- 
perienced an  almost   total  change,  both  in  their  views, 
and  feelings.     We  may  hence  infer,  that  a  similar  change 
ihay  occur  in  others,  till  the  number  of  converts  shall  bic 
so  great,  that  what  has  been  a  very  popular  opinion  may 
£ccome  ver}*  unpopular.     As  soon  as  this  shall  be  the 
case,  rulers  will,  either  from  principle  or  necessity,  or 
from  regard  to  their  characters,  abandon  their  sanguinary 
mode  of  settling  controversies.     To  be  instrumental  in 
producing  such  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  will 
continue  to   be  the  object  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.     Its 
success  hitherto  has  been  as  great  as  could  have  been 
itasonably  expected ;  so  great  as  to  afford  ample  eucour-^ 
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egementior  redoubled  exertions.    The  heavenly  Sov- 
ereign,  whose  cause  we  plead,  and  who  has  thus  far  smil* 
cd  on  the  efibrts  which  have  been  made,  will,  we  firmly 
believe,  continue  to  bless  the  means  for  the  abolition  of 
.war,  till  man  shall  cease  to  be  .the  foe  of  man. 


AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR. 

<'  A  letter  from  St.  Mary*s,  dated  March  3d,  received  at  New 
JTork,  states  that  a  duel  lately  took  place  on  Tiger  Islandi 
^ear  St.  Mary's  between  two  midshipmen  of  the  Corvette  John 
Adams.  They  fought  at  four  paces  distant,  and  both  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  Their  names  were  Caseby,'  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Farnley,  from  Ohio.  They  were  buried  at  St.  Mary's 
with  the  honours  of  war."         Chronicle  and  Patriot^  March  31. 

COMMENTARIES. 

1.  "  Tiger  Jaiand" — A  very  proper  name  for  a  place  devot* 
ed  to  such  a  brutal  combat  ! 

2.  "  7 wo  Alids/iifimen*^ — Officers  who  had  been  employed  in 
learning  the  art  of  war  and  revenge. 

Z.  ^^  Both  fell  morialiy  wounded'* — A  just  recompense  for 
their  folly.  Both,  however,  obtained  a  victory^  in  a  war  for 
igloryy  as  just  and  necessary  as  the  wars  in  general  which  are 
inade  by  rulers. 

4.  "  They  were  buried  with  the  honours  o/*  war"— appropri- 
ate honours  indeed  I  expressive  at  once  of  their  characters  as 
murderers,  the  manner  of  their  death,  and  the  insanity  of  the 

world. 

5.  If  the  declaration  "They  were  buried  with  the  honours 
of  war,"  means  that '*  the  honours  of  war  were  buried  with 
them/'  the  report,  if  true,  would  call  for  a  day  of  universal 
thanksgiving.  To  open  the  eyes  of  Christians  it  might  be 
useful  for  the  several  governments  of  Christendom  to  pass  aii 
ACt}  that  every  duellist  and  every  other  niurdcrcr  shall  be 
«  buried  with  the  honours  oif.war.**  * 

6.  To  restrain  Cesar  from  robbing  the  public  treasury.  Me- 
;ellus  urged  the  laws  of  the  state.     Cesar  replied^  <<  Arms  and 
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laws  do  not  flourish  together."  A  more  just  remark  waa  nev- 
er uttered  by  Cesar  ;  and  this  truth  should  be  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States^-on  all  who 
have  any  regard  to  the  morals,  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  For  just  in  proportion  as  we  become  devoted  to 
arms,  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  Heaven  will  be  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  military  murder  will  be  regarded  as  the 
highway  to  renown. 

The  pretexts  for  war  between  the  two  midshipmen  are  not 
known  to  us  ;  but  we  huve  no  doubt  that  this  war  was  in  all 
respects  as  just  and  necessary,  and  as  truly  wise  and  honour- 
able, as  the  greater  number  of  the  public  wars  which  have  been 
waged.  And  much  less  dhhonourabie  Sind  destructive  than  the 
war  which  we  have  made  on  the  Seminole  Indians.  Had  car 
chiefs  and  the  Seminole  chiefs  met,  like  the  midshipmen,  and 
decided  their  quarrel  by  single  combat,  it  would  have  been  far 
less  wanton  and  inhuman  than  the  mode  v/hich  was  adopted. 


%WV%««%I% 


REVIEW  OF  A  SWISS  CUSTOM. 

■ 

It  is  recorded  of  the  people  of  Switzerland,  that  they  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  training  up  their  sons  as  soldiers, 
and  hiring  them  out  to  the  neighbouring  nations  at  war ;  that 
they  hire  out  troops  to  each  of  two  contending  govemmentSy 
and  thus  expose  their  sons  to  perish  by  each  others  hands. 
Frederic  the  Great  in  speaking  of  this  custom,  says,  "  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  Swiss  of  one  canton  in  the  service  of  France, 
make  war  with  the  Swiss,  of  another  canton  in  the  service  of 
Holland." 

To  this  custom  Lord  Karnes  alludes  in  speaking  of  the 
Swiss  :— *<<  Their  federal  union  has  secured  to  them  peace  and 
tranquillity  ;  which,  notwithstanding  their  mountainous  situa- 
tiour  would  have  sunk  them  into  effeminacy  but  for  the  com- 
merce they  carry  on  in  hiring  out  their  men  for  soldiers." 

What  a  horrible  «<  commerce"  was  this  !  and  how  blind  the 
philosopher  who  could  suppose  that  such  a  commerce  was  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  a  state.  The  Swiss  have  been  called 
a  «  virtuous   people,*'  but   to  what   depths  of  delusion  must  a 
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virtuous  people  l)e  sunk  before  they  could  thus  trafSc  in  the 
blood  of  their  sons.  To  strangle  children  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  or  to  offer  them  in  sacriiice  to  Moloch,  would  be  less  in- 
human and  immoral  Is  it  possible  that  Lavatcr  could  sleeji 
quietly  among  such  a  people,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  com- 
merce ?  What !  shall  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  peace 
hire  out  their  sons  to  he  employed  in  the  business  of  war  and 
nianilaughter  !  What  language  can  furnish  epithets  for  ex- 
pressing the  detestable  nature  of  this  trafRc  \ 

My  neighbour  requests  my  horse  to  ride  to  a  certain  place, 
to  rob  and  murder  a  br(Aher  with  whom  he  is  oflendcd  :  shall 
I  not  be  a  partaker  in  his  guilt,  if,  knowing  his  intention,  I 
comply  with  his  request  ?  And  can  I  be  guiltless  in  hiring 
out  my  sops  to  aid  him  in  his  murderous  enterprizc  I 

But  this  custom  of  the  Swiss  may  aid  in  the'inquiry  respect- 
ing the  awful  extent  of  the  delusions  which  have  prevailed  in 
Christendom.  The  Swiss  are  perhaps  as  virtuous  as  their 
neighbours,  and  they  are  not  alone  in  the  irafTic  of  bloqd.  Mul- 
;itudes  in  other  nations  huve  hired  out  themselves  or  their 
sbns  to  be  employed  as  manslayers  ;  and  that  too  without  any 
regard  to  the  justice*  or  injustice  of  the  cause  In  which  they 
engaged.  Military  oiIi(;crs  have  made  merchandise  of  their 
own  blood,  and  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Rulers  have  re- 
garded their  soldiers  as  mere  property,  and  hired  out  regiments 
of  them  to  their  neighbours  to  be  employed  in  their  ungodly 
quarrels,  with  as  little  concern  for  the  consequences,  as  a  far- 
mer would  let  out  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  to  till  the  ground. 

When  Hessian  troops  were  hired  and  sent  to  this  country, 
to  aid  in  subduing  us,  they  were  regarded  with  abhorrence,  as 
mereenariesj  who  could  be  hired  to  kill  those  who  had  never 
injured  them  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in 
hiring  them,  was  reprobated  as  inhuman  and  detestable.  Yet 
hiring  troops  in  that  nfanner  had  been  a  common  thing  in 
Europe,  and  the  Hessian  troops  perhaps  knew  no  better  thaa 
to  suppose,  that  their  rulers  might  as  lawfully  barter  away 
their  blood,  as  to  trafHc  in  any  thing  else.  Men  who  are  thus 
ignorant  or  thus  deluded,  arc  objects  of  pity,  and  arc  far  more 
excusable  than  those  who  will  voluntarily  barter  away  their 
lives  for  money  or  renown. 


When  wc  consider  that  mankind  arc  all  brethren,  how  le* 
vohiii:^  (Iocs  the  whole  business  of  war  appear  1  One  part  of  a 
family  risinj^  up  to  murder  another!  one  class  trained  up  for 
the  very  tradr  of  human  slaughter  !  Is  this  the  profession  or  the 
business  to  which  men  have  attached  the  word  Glory  I  What 
a  p'jrvcrsion  and  prostitution  uf  reason  and  language  ! 

It  has  1)C'iMi  ropfjitcd  of  some  ancient  barlniriansi  that  tkcty 
WC! T'  ill  thi'  habit  of  preserving;  youn.;^  females  taken  in  wai'i 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  children  by  thcmi  to  fat  and  butcher 
fur  fiiod.  Let  this  horrible  practise  be  compared  with  the 
fhristian  practice  of  raisin;;;  and  traininfi;  sons  to  be  employed 
as  TrdH^hu/r/icru  I  and  then  say  wliich  of  the  two  practices  Is 
tlic  most  inhuman  and  detestable. 


«.««I%.«%«W 


Ur.Mr.W  (IF  A  PLAN  FOR    A  TIIACK  OFFICU:. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  Author  of  the  ^^  Plan  for  a  Peace 
Oflice  in  the  United  States/'  was  an  eminent  philanthropist, 
lie  was  also  a  man  of  good  talents  as  a  writer,  and  not  afraid 
to  attack  pernicious  practical  errors,  whatever  might  be  their 
popularity.  Many  of  his  writings  have  been  highly  esteemed; 
but  others,  equally  valuable,  have  been  less  popular,  and  per- 
haps merely  because  they  were  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the 
light  which  prevailed  when*  they  were  written.  In  a  uote  the 
Doctor  informs  us,  that  at  the  time  of  writing  his  plan  for  a 
Peace  Office,  "there  existed  wars  between  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Indians,  between  the  British  nation  and  Tip- 
poo  Suib,  between  the  planters  of  St.  Domingo  and  their 
African  Slaves,  and  between  the  French  nation  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.** 

The  proposed  object  of  the  Plan  was,  "  An  Ojffice  for  pro- 
.moting  and  preserving  perpetual  peace  in  our  country.''  "It 
is  hoped,  says  the  Doctor,  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to 
the  establishment  of  such  an  oflicc  while  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Indians ;  for  as  the  War-Office  was  established 
in  time  cf  pcace^  it  is  equally  reasonable  that  a  Peace  Office 
'.hould  be  established  in  time  o/war,'* 


An  abstract  of  the  Plan  mil  now  be  given  in  the  Doctor's 
own  language. 

.    '*  Let  a    Secretary   of  the  Peace  be  appointed  to  preside  in 
this  ofRce,  who  shall  be  perfectly  free  fron)  all  the  absurd  an  J, 
vulgar  European  prcfjudices   upon  the  subject  of  government ; 
let  him  be  a  genuine  republican  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

<<  Let  a  power  be  given  to  the  Secretary  to  establish  anil 
maintain  free-schools  in  every  city,  village  and  township  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  let  him  be  responsible  for  the  talentSy 
principles  and  morals  of  all  sijch  schoolmasters. 

«  Let  every  family  in  the  United  States  be  furnished  at  the 
public  expense,  by  the  Secretary  of  this  office  with  a  copy  of 
an  American  edition  of  the  Bible." 

"  Let  the  following  sentence  be  inscribed  in  letters   of  gold 
over  the  doors  of  every  State  and  Court  house    in  the  United 
States  : — 

Thk  Son  of  max  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to 

save  them. 

<'  To  inspire  a  veneration  for  human  life  and  a  horror  at  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,"  the  Doctor  proposed  a  reformation 
in  the  penal  code  of  lar/s,  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments. 

<*  To  subdue  that  passion  for  war  which  education,  added  to 
human  depravity,  has  made  universal,  a  familiarity  with  the 
fnstruTnents  of  death,  as  well  as  all  military  shows,  should  bo 
carefully  avoided.— 

^^Inthe  last  place,  let  a  large  room,  adjoining  the  Federal 
Hall,  be  appropriated   for    transacting  the  bulsncss   and    pre- 
serving the  records  of  this  office.     Over  the  door  of  this  room 
let  there  be  a  sign,  on  which    the   figures   of  a  Lamb,  a  Dovii 
and   an    Olive  Branch  should  be  painted,  together  with  tha 
fellowing  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  : — 

Peacs  on  Earth — Good  will  to  man. 

Ah  i  WHY  WILL  MEN  FORGET  THAT  THEY  ARE  BRETHREIT. 

*<  Within  this  apartment  let  there  be  a  collection  of  plough 
iliarcs.and  pruning-hooks  made  of  swords  and  spears  ;  and  on 
Oach  of  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  the  Gdlowing  picinrcs  a« 
lat^e  as  the  life  : 


M  A  lion  eating  straw  ttith  an  0S|  and  an  adder  pUjriiig  upod 
the  lips  of  the  child. 

<^  An  Indian  boiling  venison  in  thc^came  pot  with  a  citizen  of 
Kentucky. 

«^Lord  Comwallis  and  Tippoo  Saib,  under  tlie  shade  of  a 
Sycamore  in  the  East  Indies,  drinking  Madeira  wine  out  of  the 
same  decanter 

**  A  group  of  French  and  Austrian  Soldiers  dancing  arm  in 
arm,  under  a  bower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons. 

«  A  St.  Domingo  planter,  a  man  of  colour,  and  a  natire  of 
Africa,  legislating  together  in  the  same  colonial  assembly  : 

"  To  cpmplctc  the  entertainment  of  this  delightful  depart- 
ment, let  a  group  of  young  ladies,  clad  in  white  robes,  assem- 
ble every  day  at  a  certain  hour  in  a  gallery  to  be  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  sing  odes  and  hymns  and  anthems  in  praise 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  One  of  these  songs  should  consist 
of  the  following  lines. 

"  Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extends, 

And  white  rob'd  innocence  from  heaven  descends  ; 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail. 

Returning  justice  mounts  aloft  her  scale. 

"  In  order  more  deeply  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  citizens  ot 
the  United  States  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  evils  of  War,  let  the  following  inscriptions  be 
painted  on  the  sign,  which  is  placed  over  the  door  oT  tbe  Wmf 
Office. 

M  An  office  for  butchering  the  human  species. 

<'  A  widow  and  orphan  making  office. 

'<  A  broken  bone  making  office* 

*^  A  wooden  leg  making  office. 

<*  An  oiBce  for  creating  public  and  pri%'ate  vices. 

<<  An  office  for  creating  public  debt. 

<<  An  office  for  creating  speculators,  stock-jobbers  and  ^k* 
rupts. 

<<  An  office  for^creating  famine. 
"  An  office  for  creating  pestilential  diseases. 
"  An  office  for  creating  poverty— and  for  the  destruction  of 
liberty  and  national  happine3s. 
''  In  the  lobby  of  the  office  let  there  be  painted  represent!*^ 


tions  of  the  common  military  instruments  ofdeathi  «l86  humati 
«kuI1s,  broken  bones^  unburied  and  putrefying  dead  bodieS) 
hospitals  crowded  ivith  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  villages  on 
iire,  mothers  in  besieged  cfti^s  eating  the  flesh  of  their  own 
children,  ships  sinking  tn  the  tfcean,  rivers  died  with  blood,  and 
extensive  plains  without  a  trefe  or  fence,  or  any  other  object 
but  the  ruins  of  deserted  farm  houses. 

<<  Above  this  group  of  woful  figures,  l6t  the  following  words 
be  inserted  in  red  characters  to  represent  human  blood,— - 

?f  ATIONAL  GLORY." 

Such  is  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Rush.  It  appears  to  have  been  his 
•pinion — and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  others,  that  a  IVar 
Office  operates  as  a  War  Manufact or y^^ih^it  it  produces  and 
multiplies  the  very  eviis^  which  it  was  professedly  designed 
to  prevent.  May  not  this  opinion  be  amply  supported  by  the 
history  of  every  country  in  which  such  an  office  has  been  es« 
tablished  ?  Perhaps  no  enlightened  American  will  deny  that 
such  has  been  the  effect  in  Europe  ;  and  what  but  a  bewildering 
partiality  can  lead  any  one  to  suppose,  that  the  same  cause 
should  have  a  different  effect  in  our  country?  It  is  true  that 
our  government  is  termed  republican,  while  the  governments 
of  Europe  are  chiefly  monarchical  ;  but  so  far  as  any  govern- 
ment establishes  a  military  system^  despotism  is  established. 
For  martial  laws  are  ever  of  a  despotic  character,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  subversive  of  liberty. 

The  Plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Rush  is  capable  of  amendment  ; 
some  things  might  be  omitted,  and  others  substituted.  The 
business  of  supplying  every  family  with  a  Bible  may  now  be 
referred  to  the  Bible  Societies.  But  the  Secretary  of  Peace 
might  be  authorised  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Peace 
Societies  in  evei7  town,  and  to  promote  the  distriluition  of 
Books  and  Tracts  adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  pacific  princi- 
|lles  and  a  pacific  spirit.  It  might  also  be  made  his  duty  to 
corre8p6nd  with  tl>e  governments  .of  other  countries,  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  great  object  of  the  Peace  Office,  to  so* 
licit  the  cstublibhment  of  similar  uilices  in  other  nations,  and  to 
employ  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  of  our  government  in 
works  of  bcneliccnce,  for  relieving  the  distresses  and  improv- 
I       ing  the    condition  of  fellow   beings  in    different   parts  of  the 
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^•rM|  but  especialljr  the  condition  of  ttie  AMctni  inj(  Indians 
of  our  own  country.  Suppose  that  for  ten  years  to  come  there 
should  be  a  judicious  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  as  much 
money  for  these  bencTolent  objects  as  has  been  expended  by 
our  government  for  military  purposes  in  the  last  ten  years  ; 
what  a  change  of  opinion  and  feeling  might  be  effected,  in  otfr 
eountry  and  throughout  the  ciTilized  world !— -Where  is  the 
many  who  has  reflected  on  the  subject^  that  does  not  belioTe 
that  30  millions  expended  in  this  manner  would  afford  a  bet* 
ter  protection  and  more  ample  seourity  than  300  millions  em- 
ployed under  the  direction  of  a  War  Office  I  For  myself,  I 
would  rather  risk  my  property,  my  liberty,  my  life,  and  all  I 
hold  dear  on  earth,  under  the  protection  of  such  a  Peace  Office 
with  30  millions  expense  to  the  nation  in  ten  years,  than  un* 
der  the  protection  of  a  War  Office,  with  an  expense  of  9M 
millions  annually^ 


^»^A«W«M^ 


THOMAS  PAINPS  ACCOUNT  01^  THE  OBJECT  OF  WAR.  , 

Whatbvbr  may  have  been  the  character  of  Thomas  Paine-— 
or  however  incorrect  his  opinions  on  religious  subjects^  it  will 
not  be  denied  by  persons  of  candor  that  he  was  a  writer  of 
considerable  talents,  and  that  in  some  instances  he  wrote  with 
great  propriety  and  force.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
<<  Rights  of  Man,**  are,  it  is  believed,  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  classes  of  people  :— 

<<  War  is  the  common  harvest  of  all  those  who  participate  in 
the  division  and  expenditures  of  public  money  in  all  countries. 
It  is  the  art  o{  conquering  at  homeV 

^  It  is  attributed  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  n^an  of  an  en- 
larged and  benevolent  heart,  that  he  proposed,  about  the  year 
1610,  a  plan  for  abolishing  war  in  Europe.  The  plan  consist* 
ed  in  constituting  a  European  congress,  or,  as  the  French  au- 
thors style  it,  a  pacific  republic,  by  appointing  delegates  from 
the  several  nations,  who  were  to  act  as  a  court  of  arbitration, 
in  any  disputes  that  might  arise  between  nation  and  nation. 

<<  Had  such  a  plan  been  adopted  at  the  time  it  was  proposed, 
the  taxes  of  England  and  France,  as  two  of  the  parties,  would 
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have  been  at  least  ten  nuUions  surling  anntialljr,  to  eack  nations 
lets  than  they  were  at  the  comnvencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution* 

^  To  conceive  a  cause  why  such  a  plan  has  not  been  adopt; 
ed-*and  that  instead  of  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  firevent* 
ing  war,  it  has  been  called  only  to  terminate  a  war,  after  a 
fruitless  expense  of  several  years-^t  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  interest  of  governments  as  a  distinct  in;terest  to  that 
of  the  nations. 

<' Whatever  is  the  cause  of  taxes  to  a  nation,  hecom/M  also 
the  means  of  revenue  to  the  government.  Every  war  termi- 
nates with  an  addition  of  taxes,  and  consequently  with  an  ad- 
dition of  revenue ;  and  in  any  event  of  war,  in  the  manner 
they  are  now  commenced  and  concluded,  the  power  and  inter- 
ests of  government  are  increased.  War  therefore,  from  itf 
productiveness,  as  it  easily  furnishes  the  pretenCe  of  necessity 
ibr  taxes  and  appointments  to  places  and  ol^cps,  becomes  the 
principal  part  of  the  system  of  old  governments  ;  and  to  es- 
tablish any  mode  to  abolish  war,  however  advantageous  it 
might  be  to  the  nations,  would  be  to  take  from  such  govern- 
ment the  most  lucrative  of  its  branches.  The  frivolous  mat- 
ters upon  which  war  is  mad^MJiow  the  disposition  and  avidity 
of  governments  to  uphold  the  system  of  war^  and  betray  the 
motives  upon  which  they  act«'* 

<'  Each  government  accuses  the  other  pf  perfidy,  intrigue 
and  ambition  as  a  means  of  headng  Ihe  imagination  of  their 
i^spective  nations,  and  incensing  them  to  hostilities. '  Man  is 
not  the  enemy  of  man  but  through  the  medium  oiTa  false  sys- 
tem of  government." 

Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Paine  respecting  the  objects  of 
wal*i  its  elfectSy  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  excited.  We 
hope  his  remarks  will  have  a  proper  influence  on  the  minds  of 
in  friends  of  liberty  and  peace,  and  on  all  professed  republi- 
cans wh6  are  advocates  for  the  principles  of  war. 
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THE  CONDITION.  OF  SOLDIERS  UNDER  A  REPUBLICAN 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  foUoMring  reflections  arc  from  a  distant  state.  Th» 
reader  will  judge  for  hinnself  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  wri- 
teri  and  the  correctness  of  his  opinions  :— r 

For  the  Friend  of  Peace. 
Ah  !  when  will   the  rulers  of  nations  lay  seriously  to  heart 
the  responsibility  attached  to  their  stations  1  and  especially  the 
representatives  of  Republics,    who   can  hardly    be    insensible 
that  the  end  of  their   apppintmcnt   is  not  to    dispose  of  their 
constituents  as  menials,  but  tp  secure   to  them  the  free   and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  individual   rights.      lliis, 
such  must  know  cannot  be  done  by  subjecting  them  to  milita* 
ry  requisitions  and  the  discipline  of  an  army,  where  all  free- 
dom of  choice  and   action    is   suspended,  and   they  become  e* 
qually  the  tools  of  arbitrary    authority   with  those   of  despotic 
monarchs. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  this,  let  him  contemplate  the  necessary 
prder  of  an  army,  with  the  life  of  a  common  soldier  from  lint 
to  last  ;  aud  then  say — what  difference   appears   between  the 
conscript  of  a  Bonaparte  and  a  draughted  or  enlirted  republic 
can  ?     He  is  first  committed   to  the  tutorage  of  a  corpora]-— 
as  absolute  in  his  circle  as  the  next   above  him  is  in   his,  or 
the  next  and  the    next   up  to  the    Commander  in  Chief,  who 
rules  all.     Let  the  soldier's    concerns,  engagements   or  con- 
nexions have  been  what  they   might,   they  are  cancelled-i-all 
must  be  left  at  the  call  of  the  drum  ;  and  he   either  promptly 
follow   wheresoever  it  leads,  or  be  punished.     He  is  marched 
and  countermarched    without   being  ever  consulted,  or  pre- 
suming toirquire  where  or  why  ;  and  when   actually  engaged 
in  battle-A-as  one   who   had  served  in  the    armies  of  Europe 
strongly  expressed  it — "  if  the  gate  of  hell  itself  is  open  Be- 
fore him  and  he  commanded   to   enter,   he  dare    not  refuse.** 
If  left  wounded  in  the  field,  there,  in  the  promiscuous  heap  of 
friends  and  foes,  he  may  lie    in   snow,  rain  or  mire,  unnoticed 
by  any  but  fellow  victims  for    days   together  ;  and  if,  with   the 
comparatively   small   number   of  sjuryivers,   he   is   at  length 
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borne  to  a  hospital,  crowded  amidst  filth  and  exposed  to  con- 
tagion, he  is  commonly  suffered  to  pass  away  his  time  neglect- 
jed  and  unpitied,  tiN,  with  a  greater  part  of  his  wretched  com* 
panions,  he  is  swept  away  into  the  common  grave,— or  re- 
mains, perhaps,  with  mutilated  limbs  the  residue  of  his  life,  a 
despised  dependant  on  the  niggard  charity  of  the  community. 

Such  is  the  beaten  track  of  regular  soldiers,  in  which, 
throughout,  their  minds  are  hardly  less  divested  of  spontaneity, 
than  their  bodies  of  natur^ '  motion  ;  all  is  compulsion  and 
constraint  ;  and  however  weary  of,  disgusted  with,  or,  by  fail- 
ure of  health  unfitted  for  the  service  they  may  be  ;  to  attempt 
to  escape  from  it  by  desertion,  is  to  invite  destruction. 

Now  what  vestige  of  the  indtfiendent  Refiublican  do  we  find 
in  all  this  ?  What  difference  but  in  the  name  is  there  between 
the  Republican,  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  or  any  other  soldier  ? 

Ah  !  Americans,  beware  of  military  pomp  and  parade,  and 
the  fascinating  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum.  Depend  upon  it 
that  every  approach  to  war  is  a  desertion  of  your  true  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  those  of  your  fellow  subjects  who  are  infected 
with  the  war  itch,  arc  of  all  men  the  most  unfit  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  your  pre-eminent  and  inestimabre  privileges.  Re- 
member, yea  bear  it  constantly  in  mind,  that  when  once  your 
authority  is  delegated,  these  temporary  princes,  your  delegates, 
can  act  independently  of  you,  and  not  only  contrive  and  hatch 
war,  but  compel  you  to  maintain  it  at  an  indefinite  expense, 
and  the  hazard  of  all  that  our  civil  institutions  were  intended 
to  secure  to  us.  Weigh  well  this  position — inculcate  it  a- 
mong  your  children,  and  hand  it  down  to  your  posterity,  that 
an  army,  and  especially  a  standing  army,  composc>d  of  Rcpub* 
Ucans  is- a  stlecism  in  terms  ;  and  that  every  plea,  however 
specious,  that  can  be  urged  in  support  of  it,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  expatiate  on  the  constitutional  rights  and  immuni- 
ties enjoyed  by  our  African  Slaves — whose  circumstances, 
however,  under  kind  masters  are  in  many  respects  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  common  soldier.  ANONYMOUS. 

N.  B.  The  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  has  introduced  a 
subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  freemen  of  our  country;  and 
we  shall  comply  with  the  request  which  accompanied  the  ar- 
ticle by  attempting  a  more  extended  discu5?ion. 


U       ^' 

I  hale  that  dram's  discordant  toundy 
Parading  round  and  round  and  round  !  '  ^ 

To  thoughtless  yootk  it  pleasure  yields  ! 

^And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields. 

To  me  it  talks  of  rayaged  plains. 
And  baming  towns,  and  ruinM  swains, 
And  mangled  limbs  and  dying  groans. 
And  widow's  tears  and  orphan's  moans. 

JoHW  Scott,  ov  Recruitivo. 


IMPRmSBIIETr  AND  CONSCRIPTION. 

Much  has  been  aaid  in  our  cotintry  of  the  tyranny  of  Brit- 
ish impressmeou  and  French  conscriptions.  Whether  thib  im- 
pressments of  the  British  are  made  of  thefr  own  countrymen 
or  of  foreigners,  they  are  a  glaring  outrage  on  the  rightm  of 
man.  The  s:irae  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  the  conscriptions 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  In  both  cases  men  were  com- 
pelled by  violence  to  enter  a  service  abhorrent  to  their  feel* 
ings,  and  in  which  they  were  the  subjects  of  a  despotism  as  in- 
consistent with  liberty  as  the  conditipn  of  a  West  Indian  or 
American  slave. 

Great  Britain  has  done  much  and  done  nobly  in  abolishing 
the  African  slave  trade  ;  but  while  the  rulers  of  that  nation 
support  the  practice  of  impressment,  whether  for  the  army  or 
the  navy,  they  are  chargeable  with  glaring  inconsistency. 
These  impressments  arc  the  slave  ti*ade  in  one  of  its  most 
atrocious  forms.  Their  ships  of  war  are  9lave  tki/Uf  in  which 
the  several  crews  are  held  as  vassals.  Their  regular  army  is 
composed  of  men  as  completely  enslaved  as  any  human  beinga 
under  the  most  despotic  government. 

The  same  things  may  be  justly  affirmed  of  the  condition  of 
men  employed  in  ships  of  war  and  in  regular  armiea  in  other 
countries,  as  well  as  in  England.  We  have  our  Miave  9kifi9 
and  our  regular  army,  in  which  fellow  beings  are  the  subjects 
of  military  despotism  during  the  term  of  their  enlistment. 

But  all  this  despotism  and  barbarity  is  the  natural  g^rowth  f^ 
trar  ;  and  the  odious  practice  of  impressment  or  conscription 
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is  probablf  adapted  in  one  form  or  another  In  eVfcrf  countryr 
in  Mrhich  war  is  regarded  as  an  l^ononrable  mode  of  Redding 
the  disputes  of  rulers.    The  British  impressments  and  French 
conscriptions  have  appeared   horrible  to   the  freemen  of  our 
country  ;  but  similar  things  on  a   smaller  scale  and  under  a 
milder  name,  have  been  'practised    among  ourselves.    What 
we  have  experietvced  in  having  men  draughted  and  comfielled^ 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  to  join  an  army,  may  be  reg^d- 
ed  as  but  the  beginning  of  sorrow,  unless  we  abandon  the  cus* 
torn  of  war  and  adopt  a  more  just,  benevolent  and  honourable 
mode  of  adjusting  our  difficulties.      In   all  the  writings   of 
Thomas  Paine,  he  never  advanced  a  more  just  sentiment,  than 
when  he  affirmed  of  war-*-'*  It  is  the  art  of  conqueiing  at  home.*^ 
As  long  therefore  as  the  people  of  this  country  encourage  their 
rulers  in  the  practice  of  war,  so  long  will  encroachments  be 
gradually  made   on    the    rights  of  freemen.    For  so  long  our 
rulers  will  never  lack  pretexts  for  war,  ifid  every  war  will  be 
made  the  pretext  for  increasing  the  number  of  slaves.    War 
can  never  be  supported  but  by  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  ;  and  if  our  wars  should  be  frequent  or  of  long 
continuance,  one  encroachment  on  our  rights  will  rapidly  sue* 
ceed  another  ;  and  our  republican  form  of  government  will  be 
gradually  new-modelled,  and  changed   into  a  military  despot- 
ism.   As  a  people  we  should  forgive  but  never  forget  the  step 
which  was    seriously   proposed  for   conscription  towards  the 
close  of  the   late  war  with  Great   Britain.    The  plan  was  in* 
4ieed  rejected  at  that  time  by  Congress  ;  but  it  may   hereafter 
be  adopted.     Should  this  be  the   case,   it  will  probably  involve 
the  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  subject  it  to  a  ty» 
raony  as  intolerable  as  the  government  of  a  Napoleon. 

Among  the  principles  of  a  free  government  are  the  follow- 
ing :— That  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  That  no  one 
man  has  a  right  to  usurp  dominion  over  another.  That  legit- 
imate civil  government  originates  in  the  choice  of  the  people 
governed.  That  life,  liberty,  the  right  of  acquiring  propertfy 
and  the  free  exercise  of  conscience,  arc  natural  and  unaliena* 
ble  rights.  That  when  men  unite  by  Hocial  compact  to  insti« 
tfRe  a  form  of  government  for  mutual  advantage,  they  surren* 
dfr  some  minor  personal  right5%  for  the   sake  of  greater  secu- 
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lily  tu  tlioso  of  prime  importance  ;  and  that»  in  this  greater 
security  to  unalienable  rights*  the  individuals  receife  anequiv^ 
iiTent  for  what  they  surrender.  Hence,  if  the  unalienable 
rights  of  itidividuals  are  infringed,  by  those  who  are  elected 
to  govern,  the  compact  is  violated)  the  design  of  goremmentis 
•ubvcrtcd,  and  tyranny  is  exercised. 

In  view  of  these  principles,   on  which  our  government  was 
professedly    established,    I   may  ask,    How   can     any  individ- 
al  be  comfielled  to  take  the   place  of  a  9lavc  either  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  or  in  the   ranks    of  an   army  ?     What  equivalent 
does     ho    receive    for    the    loss  of     personal     libertf    and 
all  the  essential    rights  of  man  ?     Can    six  or    eight  dollars  a 
month  he  regarded  as  a  compensation   for  such  an  outrage  on 
personal  liberty  I    Shall  the  rulers  of  a  free  people  be  regard-  . 
cd  as  having  power  to  make  war  whenever  they  please,  and  of 
com/ielling  their  constituents   to  leave  their  families    and    all 
they  hold  dear  on    earth,  and    to  expose   their  moi|ils»  their 
health,  their  happiness  and   their  lives  in   a  war   with   their 
brethren  of  another    country  ?     If  so,  in   what  does  our  free- 
dom consist  ^    And  what  better  is  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  conscription  for  having  their  lot  cast  in  the 
United  States — in  a  land  of  boasted    liberty  and  equal  rights  \ 
If  a  man  must  be  a  conscript  and  deprived  of  personal  liberty* 
without  any  crime  on  his  own  part,  why  may  he  not  as  well  bo 
the  conscript  of   one    despotism    as  another  ?     Milicary  con- 
scription is  military  despotism,  by  whatever  name  a  govern- 
ment may  be  called  which  assumes  the  power.. 

If  any  one  of  our  rulers  regard  it  as  a  light  thing  thus  t^ 
oppress  and  strip  a  citizen  of  every  vestige  of  a  freemaoi  let 
him  imagine  himself  to  have  become  the  victim  of  thb  des* 
potic  policy,  compelled  into  the  ranks  oi  an  army  and  subject- 
ed to  the  caprice  or  cruelty  of  men  accustomed  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  relentless  tyranny  ;  then  say,  whether  he  would  not 
abhor  a  government  which  could  thus  trample  on  his  unalien- 
able lights  ?  Let  him  also  consider,  whether,  by  encouraging 
such  encroachments  on  personal  and  unalienable  rights*  he  is 
not  probably  manufacturing  chains  for  some  of  his  own  pos- 
terity ? 
Can  it  be  reasonably  pretended;  that  the  government    of* 


free  people,  have  a  right  to  deprire  one  portioB  of  the  Qiti» 
xens  o^  heraonal  liberty ^  and  to  employ  them  aa  machinea  for 
the  protectioO  of  the  other  ?  If  thej  may  thus  deprive  a  amall 
number)  they  nuy  a  fi^reateri  and  subject  the  whole  country  to 
Ikiartial  laws  and  a  military  despotism}  under  the  pretext  of 
•upportin}^  republican  institutions.  Let  it  bo  understdbd,  And 
remembered,  and  laid  suitably  to  heart*  bf  all  who  value  re- 
publiaan  liberty,  that  the  more  they  encourage  a  spirit  of  war* 
the  more  they  encourage  a  spirit  of  military  despotism-*(ho 
the  greater  mUSt  be  the  numbe^  of  our  eiticena  who  ahall  be 
deprived  of  pek-ional  liberty  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  free^ 
men,  and  the  more  speedy  and  inevitable  will  be  the  overthrow 
or  subversion  of  our  republican  government. 

Every  intelfiget.t  citizen   would  c^udder  at  the  thought  of 
having  the  whole  popu^tion  of  our  country   subjected  to  mar* 
tial  laws  and  the  caprice  of  military  despots.     On  what  ration* 
at  principle  then  do  we   consent  that   any  portion  of  our  citi* 
sens  should  be  thus    deprived  of  their  rights  ?    The  laws  for 
our  army  and  navy  are  very  different    from  those  by    which 
freemen  are  governed.     Our  soldiers  and  our  seamen  are  es^ 
posed  to  a  penal  code  and  to  punishments  which  are  perfectly 
ibcompatible  with   the   dignity  of  freemen,  and  of  any  other 
men,  except  the  most   abandoned  convicts.     Not  only  so,  like 
Mnvicts,  they  are  excluded  from  any  voice   in  our  elections  ; 
and  what  is  still  worse,  they   are  denied  the  privilege  of  trial 
by  jury— «  privilege  which  the  freemen  of  our  country  esteem 
as  sacred.   Yet  these  unfortunate  soldiers  and  seamen  are  lia^ 
ble  to  the  most  barbarous  punishments,  and  even  to  have  their 
Uvea  taken,  without  being  allowed  this  inestimable  privilege-^ 
an  impartial  trial  by  jury.    Indeed  they  are  treated  as  an  or- 
der of  beings  entirely  distinct  from  free  citizens  ;  and  they  are 
aa  perfectly  under  the  control  of  others  as  the  enslaved  blacks 
of  the  southern  states. 

Is  it  not  then  time  for  us  as  a  peoplo  to  awake,  and  to  ex; 
ercise  some  care,  lest  the  number  of  such  victims  should  be 
increased  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of  war  I  Is  not  our 
country  already  sufficiently  disgraced  and  endangered  by  tho 
auariier  of*its  slavqa  I  Is  not  a  million  and  a  half  of  human 
S 
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beingra  tufficient  nnmbcr  to  be  held  mt  alaret  under  an  elec« 
tive  government  and  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  ? 
'  What  clas«  of  men  on  earth  have  more  cause  to  complain  of 
a  violation  ofpersonal  rights  than  those  who  are  seduced  or 
com/idled  to  serve  in  regular  armies  or  in  ships  of  war  ?  If 
these  unfortunate  beings  in  every  coufntry  should  become  tru^ 
ly  convinced  of  their  rights  as  men,  of  their  just  claim  to  lib- 
ertyi  and  of  the  horrible  and  antichristian  character  of  their 
employment  ;  with  what  pathos  and  energy  might  they  reply 
to  the  flattering  war  speeches,  by  which  they  are  called  0:1  bj^. 
their  respective  rulers  and  officers  to  fight  for  liberty  and  io- 
dependence  :— 

"  Tou  talk  to  us  of  fighting  for  liberty  and  indefiendencr  / 
but  what  share  have  vfe  in  these  blessings  ?  By  whatever  n^me 
the  form  of  government  established  in  our  country  may  be  cal- 
Htdj  ^e  are  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  the  subjects  of  a  mili« 
tary  despotism  In  respect  to  personal  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  freemen,  we  enjoy  them  not,  any  more  than  the  convicts  in 
a  state  prison  ;  and  our  uniform,  like  theirs,  is  not  the  badge 
of  freedom  but  of  servitude.  Our  condition  has  exposed  us 
to  form  vicious  habits  and  to  commit  many  crimes.  In  some 
enbrmous  vices  we  have  been  indulged  with  impunity :  but  in 
other  cases,  for  the  slightest  deviations,  and  even  for  uunten- 
ded  offences,  we  are  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  and  deg^rading 
punishments— either  by  the  inhumanity  of  martial  lawSf  ortlie 
caprice  and  vindictive  passions  of  unfeeling  and  tyranical 
muswers. 

<^  Ton  also  talk  to  us  of  wrongs  done  by  the  mlers  of  anodn 
er  nation,  and  call  on  us  to  revenge  them,  by  destroying  their 
innocent  subjects,  or  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  beende* 
prived  o(  their  rights  as  we  have  of  ourt^.  Bat  by  reflecting 
on  the  nature  of  our  past  emfdoyment— on  our  degraded  coo* 
diiion — on  the  injustice  we  have  experienced  in  being  deprive 
ed  of  our  rights  as  men,  and  on  the  unreasonableness  of  expo- 
sing our  own  lives  to  kill  men  who  have  done  u*s  no  harnir 
and  who  arc  slaves  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  we  have  lost  all  dis- 
position to  employ  our  arms  any  more  in  multiplying  the  mis*, 
cries  of  mankind. 

<<  We  now  appeal  to  tlie  consciences  of  bur  rulers  and  dB* 
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gers  and  ask— Have  we  not  far  more  cause  of  complidnt  a* 
g^ainst  those  who  have  deprived  us  of  personal  liberty,  than  a^ 
gainst  any  other  men  on  earth  ?  If  it  would  be  wicked  to  em- 
ploy our  arms  against  those  who  have  done  us  this  great  inju- 
ry, can  it  be  right  to  employ  them  for  the  destruction  of  those 
who  have  never  injured  us  at  ally  and  who  probably  have  no 
wish  to  injure  us  but  what  has  been  excited  by  their  misguid- 
ed or  wicked  rulers  ?  We  are  fully  convinced  that  if  rulers 
were  honest  and  peaceable  men,  they  might  settle  their  coa- 
troversies  without  this  wanton  waste  of  human  life.  We  are 
willing  to  treat  our  rulers  )irith  proper  respecti  and  we  wish 
them  no  harm ;  but  we  are  determined  never  more  to  stain  our 
bands  with  innocent  blood,  either  to  revenge  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  the  rulers  of  another  nation,  or  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion of  our  own  government.  Let  rulers  but  act  the  part  of 
kind  fathers  towards  their  subjects,  and  they  will  not  need  a 
military  guard  to  protect  them  against  their  children.  Let 
(he  rulers  of  different  nations  treat  each  other,  and  the  sub- 
jects  of  each  other,  as  brethren  ;  then  they  niay  dismiss  their 
firmies  and  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares.  Let  them  be 
irhat  they  ought  to  be  ;  then,  like  other  good  ant!  peaceable 
men,  they  can  settle  their  disputes  without  recourse  to  war, 
murder  and  devastation.  Here  are  our  arms,  take  them  and 
make  them  into  ploughshares  !" 


CONSCRIPTION  COBfPARED  WITH  THE  RIGHT  OF  «^  ACQUIRING 

PROPERTY." 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  right  of  *<  acquiring 
property"  is  declared  to  be  unalienable  by  our  republican  con- 
stitutions. In  the  exercise  of  this  righ  t  every  freeman  has  a 
yoicc  in  regard  to  the  compensation  he  shall  receive  for  any 
pervices  he  may  be  requested  to  perform.  If  rulers  or  private 
citizens  desire  the  service  of  a  freeman  in  any  particular  em- 
ployment, he  has  a  right  to  state  his  price,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  say  whether  they  will  give  it  or  not :  or  they  may 
propose  terms,  and  he  has  a  right  to  say  whether  he  will  ac- 
cept them  or  not.    As  he  cannot  compel  them  to  comply  with 
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hit  teitntv  tbey  hare  do  right  to  compel  him  to  a  cooipirince 
with  theirs*  ahd  every  instance  of  such  compulsion  is  an  inva- 
sion of  liberty  and  the  rifhr  if  acj'nrin^  firofierty. 

If  a  proposed  service  be  attended  with  great  hardships  oV 
great  dangers  as  to  life  or  health,  the  freeman  hits  a  right  to  be 
his  own  judge  of  these  hardships  and  dangers,  and  to  take  into 
^iew  the  disadvantages  which  may  probably  result  to  himself 
(or  his  familyv  by  engaging  in  the  service  requeated-^-«nd  then 
to  state  his  terms,  or  decline  the  aervice  alidgether,  according 
to  his  own  views  of  duty.     For  tL/reemftn  is  not  a  «/avr. 

One  man  can  leave  his  business  and  his  family  with  far  less 
Injury  or  disadvantage  than  another  ;  and  on  tho  principles  of 
justice  and  libertyi  each  has  a  right  to  demand  a  compensa- 
timi  which  will  balance  the  probable  disadvantages  it  will  be  to 
Jiim  to  change  his  situation  in  compliance  with  the'  ic^uest  of 
others. 

On  the  sipposition  therefore  that  war  is  a  liwFul  busincsv, 
itill,  as  it  is  attended  with  peculiar  dangers  and  hardshipsi  no 
freeman  can  reasonably  be  comfiel'ed  to  engage  in  it«-— nor  be 
expected  to  engage  without  a  satisfactory  compentaiioa 

The  hardships  and  pcrifs  are  not  usually  greater  on  the  part 
of  officers  in  an  army,  than  on  the  part  of  soldiers ;  and  while 
the  great  body  of  our  citizens  shall  regard  war  as  a  lawful 
calling,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  conscaption  ^-If  our  ru- 
lers win  offer  a  compensation  for  privates  eqiifal  to  the  |>ay  of 
a  generalf  a  colonelf  or  even  a  captain,  they  can  obtain  aokUers 
by  contract. 

Shall  it  then  be  supponed  that  th^  rulers  of  a  Firee  people 
have  a  right  to  create  fiu6iic  dangert  at  pleasure  by  waging 
war,  and  then  compel   their  constituents  by   the  point  of  the 

•  ft 

Itoyonet  to  ^ter  the  ranks  of  an  army  in  the  condition  of  sUvetf 
without  the  right  of  contracting  for  a  compenaatioo  for  their 
•ervices  ?  If  this  be  the  case  with  our  citisens,  what  ia  the  grett 
difference  between  a  free  government  and  absolute  despotiamf 
-»or  between  liberty  and  slavery  ? 

On  any  plan  of  conscription  which  has  been  either  practised 
or  proposed,  some  men  are  .liable  to  be  compelled  into  the 
condition  of  military  slaves,  who  are  much  more  useful  meai^ 
.hers  of  9t>ciety,  and  more  needed  at  homci  than  many  of  thpie 
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"Who  are,  alif^iDted  to  command  them;  yet  the  disparity  U^ 
iween  olBceiMk  and  soldiers  in   an  army,-  is  about  the  same  as 
that  between  tlave^driverM  and  aiavet.    Is  it  not  then  a  mani- 
fest absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  rulers  of  a  free  people  have 
m  right  to  make  such  distinctions  between  their  constituents  at  * 
the  following ;— >to   select  fjAVOurites  and  give  them  the  power 
of  slave-driverS)  with  a  compensation  from  50  to  dOO  dollars  a 
month  ;  and  then    comftel  others   to  leave    their  fiimilies  in 
wretchedness,  poverty  and  despair— and  to  enter   the  rAiks  of 
.an  army«  and  expose  their  health,  their  lives  and  their  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  or  six   dollars  a 
month  1  and  that  too  while  many  of  these  conscripts  could  earn 
at  home  three  or  four  times  the  wagea allowed  by  the  govem- 
.ment,  and  would  be  exposed  to  lose  a  far  greater  sum  by  leav« 
ing  their  business  2    Shall  freemen  be  exposed  in  this  manner 
to  be  driven  from  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life»  and  expose 
€d  to  all  the  contaminating  vices,  plagues  and  dangers  of  a  mil* 
iXBTy  camp  ? 

No  man  is  compelled  to  be  a  contractor  for  our  armies*— >» 
The  government  advertises  for  contractor  ;  those  who  are 
willing  to  engage,  state  their  terms,  and  the  business  is  soft- 
tied  not' by  conscription  but  by  contract.  No  man  is  compelled 
to  serve  as  a  general*  a  colonel,  a  major  or  as  a  commission- 
ed officer  ;  the  government  proposes  such  a  compensation  at 
insures  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants.  Besides,  the  offi- 
cer, if  dissatisfied  with  the  service,  may  resign  his  commission 
and  return  to  his  family.  But  the  unfortunate  conscript  sol- 
dier la  not  only  compelled  into  military  service,  on  tetms  to 
wrhich  he  never  consented,  but  he  is  compelled,  by  the  scver- 
«at  penalties  to  serve  the  time  appointcti  by  the  government, 
>inleaa  sooner  dismissed  by  the  kmg  of  terrors. 

My  republican  brethreu,  "these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 
.DVe  have  already  incorporated  too  many  of  the  fatal  principles 
j|i)f  military  dcbpotism  with  our  republican  institutions— enough 
to  devour  all  our  rights  as  frecmeni  unless  we  awake  and  at- 
tend to  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace. 

If  we  allow  our  rulers  the  power  of  raising  armies  by  con- 
scription, the  next  step  may  be  to  raise  money  by  arbitrary 
tfoniributiona.    The  latter  however  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two, 


•nd  net  at  til  more  repu||;nant  to  repablican  principle!,  b 
tome  CRseft  many  of  our  ciiisent  have  shown  a  aiifficient  jeal- 
ousy for  their  rights  h  is  not  long  since  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  congress  failed  of  a  re-electioni  because  tbejr  had  giv- 
en their  votes  for  raising  their  owli  wages,  or  for  changing 
their  six  dollars  a  day  for  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  But  this  act  was  a  light  thing  when  compared  with  vot* 
ing  our  country  into  the  horron  of  war,  and  consigning  thou- 
sands of  fellow  citizens  to  slaiiery  and  slaughter. 

As  many  of  our  citizens  understand  the  remedy-  lor  en- 
cfyoachments  on  their  liberties,  may  we  not  hope  thaty  in  fu- 
ture, they  will  apply  it  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage ?«-that  in  the  exercise  of  this  '  right  they  will  have  due 
regard  to  men  of  pacific  principles— ^to  men  who  are  rapabli- 
cans  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  profession  ?— and  that  they  will 
suffer  men  to  retire  peaceably  to  private  stationSf  who  have  ao 
little  regard  to  unalienable  rights,  as  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
devote  their  fellow  citizens  by  thousands  to  coruerifniont  -mif- 
mihfe  and  death  ? 

But,  in  justice  to  a  majority  of  our  rulers,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
jority of  other  citizens,  it  probably   should  be  supposed  thatf 
baving  derived  their  opinions  from  tradition  and  custom,  they 
have  never  seriously  reflected    on  the   enormity  of  the  princi- 
ples of  war,  nor  on  the  absolute  tyranny  of  conscription  ;  that 
they  have  not  been  aware   how  far  the  rights  of  our  cicisens 
luive  already  been  violated  by  the  wars  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  ;  that,  when  they  shall  have  duly  reflected  on  the  sub* 
ject,  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  whole 
system  of  war  with  republican  principles,— and  also  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  must  sink  under  the  weight  of  a  military  despotism, 
or  save  ourselves  by  adopting  the  principles  of  peace.    For, 
on  due  reflection,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  intelligent  mind, 
that  we  may  as  reasonably  expect  to  keep  our  fires  from  go- 
ing out  by  using  water  for   fuel,  as  to  support  republican  io« 
etitutions  by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  war,  and  miliury  estab- 
lishments. 
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THE  WARS  AND  WAft  DEBT  OF  OREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  a  work  published  at  £dinburgh|  in  1817|  entitled  *  ftc*. 
tures  of  War,"  we  find  the  following  Btatements  :— 

^^  Since  the  year  1000,  there  hicve  been  twentf-flur  diftrent  wart  h** 
tween  tlngland  and  lYunce — fweire  between  England  and  Scotland-— e^M 
between  England  and  Spain,  and  teren  in  other  coantricf—in  all  fiftj-on* 


^^  Those  with  France  alone  occupied  upwardi  of  S50  years  ;  and  perhapa 
it  might  be  shown  by  calculation,  that  out  of  8  ceatoriei  since  (be  year  1000^ 
there  have  not  been  100  years  in  all  of  s^eneral  peace  as  it  respects  England.*' 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  which  ended  in  1697,  the  nationafdebf 
was  24  millions  and  a  half.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  in  1816,  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  no  lew  than  one  ikoummd  ttnd/ifiy  miUiont  /^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  reventte  of  Oreat  Britain  haa 
been  more  than  aufficient  to  cancel  all  the  expenditures  of 
her  govemmenty  excepting  what  has  been  devoted  to  the  pur-* 
poses  of  war  and  military  establishments.  Hence  the  whole  of 
the  present  enormous  debt  may  be  set  to  the  account  of  war^ 
]knd  may  be  termed  <<  the  price  of  blood." 

That  our  readers  may  have  a  more  correct  and  impressive 
Tiew  of  this  sanguinary  debty  the  result  of  some  calculations 
will  be  presented. 

The  one  thousand  and  fifty  millioni  sterlings  is  four  thou* 
find  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  millions,  six  hundred  and  sixty 
mix  thousand)  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  dollars  and  two  thirds. 

The  interest  of  this  debt  at  six  per  cent  is  two  hundred  and 
dtght/  millionB  of  dollars  annually 

Suppose  this  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  annually  in  sil- 
very it  would  require  17  men,  13  hours  in  every  day  to  count 
the  money  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  each,  every  minute. 

To  count  the  principal  at  the  same  rate  in  one  year  would 
Inquire  395  men. 

Admitting    17  dollars  to  be  one  pound  avoirdupois,   the. 
whole  debt  is  equal  to-  one  hundred  and   iwenty-tvo  thousand, 
Jhfe  hundred  andforty*nine  tona  ofMilver, 

Supposing  this  silver  to  be  all  transported  in  waggoaSi  one 
Ion  to  a  waggon— and  allowing  four  rods  for  each  HMtm^  the 
toama  would  occupy  a  distance  of  15il  miles. 


If  silver  bIimU  be  receiTed  into  tiie  public  treunrjr  it  tlio 
nte  of  one  too  a  week  it  would  require  two  ttiputand  tbreo 
iMindred  and  fii^y  six  years  to  cancel  the  debtt  without  any  re* 
gard  to  the  interest. 

At  the  rate  of  one  ton  a  day*  it  Would' require  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years— the  interest  still  out  of  the  question. 

Admitting  the  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent,  to  be  aTeraged 
00'  the  days  of  the  yeari  the  treasurer  might  pay  out  twenty 
tons  of  silver  every  day  without  eancelling  anyi  part  of  the 
prinpipal. 

Suppose  the  population  of  the  world  lo  bo  aevea  hshd^ed 
flsillionSf  aad  the  British  debt  to  be  averaged  aa  a  pbll  tax  on 
every  human  beingi  many  woman  and  child}  the  share  eC  eacli 
would  be  upwards  of  six  dollan  and  a  hall 

The  intercMt  of  this  debt  at  six  per  cent  Ss  sufltoienc  to  af* 
ford  an  average  salary  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  doUara  a  yea^ 
to  a  million  school* roasters— or  five  hundred  aad  sixty  doUara 
each  to  Jiv€  hundred  thouHtnd  Misvionaries  or  schooUmastera. 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  debt  of  Great- 
Britain  has  been  a  means  of  binding  the  nation  together  and  of 
preventing  a  revolution  in  the  government  It  is  however  un- 
questionable that  to  pay  the  interest  of  sucft  a  debtv  even  set 
four  per  cent,  must  occaaion  a  vast  amount  of  pauperismt  op* 
pression  and  distress.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  enormoua 
expenditures  by  which  this  debt  has  been  Incurred  might 
have  been  appropriated  to  better  purposes  than  the  destruc-' 
tion  of  mankind. 

It  is  well  known  that  self  defence,  the  attainment  and  pre"« 
servation  of  liberty  and  peace^  have  been  the  avowed  objects 
of  these  expenditures.  Such  has  long  been  the  policy  of 
Christian  nations.  But  if  any  truth  can  be  established  by  facta 
and  experience,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  this  policy  is  all 
a  delusion— and  that  its  genuine  tendency  is  to  multiply  the 
miseries  of  war.  Great  Britain  has  made  an  ample  experi* 
ment  of  this  policy.  Her  present  debt  proves  that  she  has  not 
been  a/iaring  in  her  expenditures  to  be  always  prepared  tor 
war  ;  and  yet  if  her  own  citizens  are  correct  in  their  state- 
m^nts,  she  has  been  at  war  with  one  nation  or  another,  or  in  a 
state  of  civil  war^  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  time  for  8M 
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years.  Sach  is  the  testimoiif  wUch  the  histoty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain gives  against  the  delusive  principle*  ihat  firefi^raiion^/fiw 
war  are  the  beet  mean§  of  ftreeerving  fieace.  Our  own  hiitorjp 
is  giving  the  same  testimony  in  a  manner  which  will  Imfiitf  if 
not  understood. 

If  all  the  property  which  Great  Britain  has  expended  in  ht^ 
military  career  had  been  devoted  to  benevoleqt  and  pacifi^c 
purposes — in  humanizing  the  character  and  meliorating  th^ 
condition  of  her  own  citizens^  and  in  diffusing  the  benign  prio? 
ciples  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad ;  she  would  have  beeo 
at  this  day  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Her  national  debt)  iA 
that  case,  would  have  been  a  monument  of  national  glory*  fiu: 
superior  to  her  thousand  ships  of  war  and  all  her  trophies  of 
conquest  and  bloodshed.  Such  a  debt  contracted  in  doing 
good  would  have  bad  a  (ar  more  salutary  influence  to  bind  the 
nation  together  and  to  preserve  peace*  than  a  debt  contracted 
on  the  principles  of  military  ambition,  and  in  spreading  and 
preparing  to  spread  carnage*  desolation  and  wo  among  the  ho* 
man  family. 

A  cement  composed  of  an  enormous  debt*  mingled  with  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  blood*  is  very  liable  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  anger  of  Heaven  and  the  passions  of  men.  Were  it  not 
for  the  saving  tendency  of  the  numerous  institutions  of  a  be- 
nevolent character*  which  have  within  thirty  ^ears  been  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain*  we  might  safely  infer  from  the  history 
of  Providence*  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  that  nation  must 
fall  from  her  military  height*  like  Babylon  and  Rome.  But  on 
the  ground  of  the  late  wonderful  and  redeeming  efforts  of 
Christians  in  that  kingdom*  and  the  mercy  of  that  God  who 
has  excited  this  spirit  of  benevolent  cntcrprize,  we  **  hope 
better  things*  and  things  which  accompany  salvation.*' 

Since  the  disruption  between  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try! there  has  been  no  want  of  a  disposition  on  our  part*  to  re- 
proach that  people  on  the  ground  of  their  national  debt*  and  to 
predict  their  overthrow.  Yet  we  retain  the  very  principles* 
maxims  and  spirit  which  have  brought  on  that  nation  such  a 
terrific  load  of  debt  and  guilt.  We  even  glory  in  being  her 
rival  in  the  pursuit  of  sanguinary  fame  ;  and  we  follow  her 
example  with  an  avidity  which  might  induce  a  belief  that  we 
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are  to  blind  as  to  ImagiDey  that  her  road  to  destruction  mutt 
Oe  our  road  to  salration.  A  vefy  great  i>art  of  the  wars  and  of 
the  debt  of  Great  Britain  has  been  occasioned  by  multiplying 
her  ships  of  war— -which,  on  account  of  their  horrible  chsrac-^ 
ter,  our  people  have  denominated  ^  floating  hells  ;*'  yet  we 
are  anxious  to  be  her  rival  in  providing  for  ourselves  these 
reservoirs  of  vice  and  despotism^  vengeance  and  misery— these 
means  of  war  and  debt »  oppression  and  manslaughter.*  We 
have  justly  reproached  the  British  nation  for  their  inhumaa 
conquests  and  ravages  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  how  blind  have 
we  been  to  our  own  barbarity  in  destroying  the  natives  of  this 
country  !  As  the  English  employ  their  time  of  peace  with 
other  nations  in  multiplying  their  conquests  and  desolations  in 
the  East— -so  we  employ  our  time  of  peace  with  other  nations 
in  filling  up  the  measure  of  our  injustice  and  iniquity  by  an 
Inhuman  war  on  the  unfortunate  aboriginals  of  this  country. 
We  plead  neceanty  for  all  our  wars,  and  so  does  Great  Bri- 
tain for  hers.  We  censure  the  wars  waged  by  England  as 
wanton,  and  as  resulting  from  a  spirit  of  ambition,  avarice  and 
domination ;  the  people  of  that  country  psss  the  same  cen* 
aures  on  us  ;  and  the  righteous  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  must 
probably  pass  on  each  of  the  parties  a  similar  sentence  of  con* 
demnation. 


^^m^M^^^ 


LETTER  ON  THE  EXPENSE  OF  TRAININGS. 

A  VALUABLE  letter  has  been  received  on  the  expense  of  mil* 

itary  trainings.     The  gentleman  who  wrote  the  letter  had  been 

a  military  officer  and  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  whicb 

he  wrote,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the   interior  of  the  sutc.    He 

observes  for  himself— «  I    am  not   yet  prepared  to  say,  that  I 

wish  to  discourage  military  discipline.— What  I  most  earnestly 

wish  for  is,  that  the    public   sentiment   throughout   the  world 

may  undergo  such  a  change   that   military    discipline  shall  be 

unnecessary.*'     The   object  of  his  calculations  is,  to  impress 

the  minds  of  people  with  the  benefits  which  would  result  from 

the  general  adoption  of  pacific  principles.    We  have  room  for 

little  more  than  a  concise   abstract  of  the   ealculatioos.    Th^ 

are  mslde  for  a  town  in  the  interior  about  70  miles  from  Bos- 
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toil) -containing  about  liOO  inhabitantSi  and  in  which  there  are 
two  companies  of  militia, *and  8  men  belonging  to  a  company 
of  cavalry.  The  number  of  meh  in  the  two  companiea,  ezclu* 
aive  of  commissioned  of||cdrs^  is  usually  about  ISS. 

The  coinpanies  meet  four  times  in  a  year ;  thiSf  all  things 
considered,  is  supposed  to  occasion  to  each  n^an^  the  lost  of 
a  day  for  each  training.  The  day,  including  the  expense  of 
board,  is  estimated  at  1  dollar.  The  additional  -  explsnse  f&t 
liquor,  on  an  'itverage,  is  estimated  at  7  cents  a  day  to  each 
jraan.  v    .  . 

The  cavalry  is  supposed  to  lose  a  day  and  a  half  at  each 
traiiitng  and  their  expenses,  etxcluding  horse  hire,  is  estimated 
iat75  cents  a  day— the  use  of  a  horse- at  each  training^  I  fol- 
iar. 

The  cash  expense  of  an  officer  is  stated  at  [^1}60.  The  re- 
gimental muster  is  required  at  "^least  once  in  two  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  occasion  the  loss  of  one  day  and  a  half  to  each 
vxan,  and  the  cash  expense  is  estimated  at  the  low  rate  of  30 
-cents  to  each  officer  and'  soldier.  <*  The  equipments  and  onU 
form  of  a  platdoh  Officer  would  Usually  cost  70  dollars,  and  for 
a  common  soldier  35  dollar^.*'  The 'Several  expenses  are  then 
i^iv^n  ih  the  following  summary  :-«. 

«  Zime  (fir  four  trainings. 
'<  4  days  each  for  195  soldiers  at  1  doHar 

per  day,  £500,00 

^  6  days  each  for  6  comnussioned  of&cers, 

at  i  dollar  36  00 

><^  days  for  8  cavalry  49  qo 


584  QD 


<<  Ca9h  ea:fiefue9  at  traitunga.    . 
^Expense  of  135  soldiers   for  spirits  at  4 

trainings  at  7  cents  a  day  each  35  00 

M  6  platoon  officers  8I96O  a  day  each  38  40 

M  Extra  expense  of  8  sergeants  at  40  cents 

a  day  each  13  80 

^  Expense  of  8  cavalry  at  75  c')i.  a  da  each        34  po 
.«  Ditto  for  horses  at  1  dollar  33  DO 


•  1 
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•*  AUo  add  oae  half  the  expense  of  eaeh 
niusteri  at  they  are  supposed  lo  take 
place  once  in  2  years,  although  they  do, 
in  fact,  much  oHener. 

•«  One  half  qf  the  usual  regimental^mUsier  ' 

exfien$e$, 
^  d-4  of  a  day  for  139  roen  including  officers 

and  cavalry  1^*  ^* 

«  1-3  cash  expenses  of  cavalry  at  1  training         3  00 
**\'2  use  of  horses  for  ditto  4  00 

«  1-3  cash  expended  by  131   officers  and 

aoldiera  at  SO  cents  each  19  .60 


130  85 


Total  of  annual  expense  857  05 

<<  To  which  add— 

'^  Cost  o/equifimenu  and  uniform. 
«  For  6  Commissioned  officers  at  S  70,  each     430  00 
<«  For  135  soldiers  at  S  35  each  4,375  00 

^<  For  8  cavalry  at  S  45  each  360  00 


5,155  00 


The  first  cost  of  the  equipments  and  uni* 

form  added  to  the  annual  expense  g  8^019  0$ 

It  Avill  readily  be  seen  that  this  estimate  of  expenses  it  very 
moderate  ;  yet  the  annual  expense  of  857  dollars,  exclwve  of 
equipments  and  uniform,  is  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be  ^  a- 
bout  equal  to  the  tax  paid  by  this  town  to  the  state  apd  co«n- 
ty,  and  for  the  support  of  the  gospel."  He  adds,  **  Perhaps 
these  men  would  consider  it  a  hardship  to  pay  so  heavy  a  tax 
for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  learning  to  Richer  emch 
9ther  dexterously  /'* 

He  further  remarks— <<  There  are  probably  about  as  osany 
spectators  on  military  days  as  soldiers,  and  their  expense  is  as 
great,  and  at  the  musters  much  greater.  The  amount,  how- 
ever, as  already  calculated,  if  extended  to  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth, or  to  th^  United  States,  would  swell  to  such  a  sizt 
^8  would  surtle  a  person  not  accustomed  to  such  calculations. 
Were  the  calculation^  to  be  made  for  this  state  or  for  the  Uni- 
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led  Sutesy  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  taat  number  ct 
items  of  expense  to  be  noticed — as  artillery,  General  and 
Field  officers,  &c. — ^the  navy  and  army  of  the  United  Stales, 
fortifications,  &c.  &C.  What  an  amazing  sum  of  good  might 
be  done  with  this  vast  amount  of  treasure,  were  the  situation 
of  the  world  such  that  it  could  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
benevolence  !*' 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  better  idea  of  the  annual  ex* 
pense  of  this  country  in  preparing  for  war,  some  observations 
will  be  subjoined  to  the  calculations  of  this  gentleman.  To 
his  sum  of  857  dollars  annual  expense,  we  may  very  safely  add 
143  for  the  annual  expense  of  equipments  and  uniform,  and 
SOU  dollars  for  the  time  and  expenses  of  spectators.  This 
will  give  1300  dollars  for  the  annual  expense  of  training  in  ar 
town  of  1400  inhabitants.  Suppose  the  expenses  throughout 
the  nation,  according  to  the  number  in  each  town,  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  a  town  in  the  interior  of  this  state,  70  miles  from 
Boston  ;  suppose  also  that  the  present  population  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States  is  seven  millions— excluding  the  slaves— >th<  result 
would  be  that  there  are  annually  expended  by  militia  trainings 
and  musters  g  6,000,000 

To  this  sum  we  may  add  the  following  items  from 

the  Treasury  Report,  Dec.  1817,  for  the  probable 

expenditures  of  1818. 
<<  Military   services,     including   an    arrearage    of 

gSOO,000  6,765,132 

^  Naval  service,  including  one  million  of  dollars  for 

the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy  3,61 1,376 


16,876,508 
Deduct  the  <<  arrearage"  500,000 


Annual  expenses  1 5,876,508 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  young  chruiian  republic  nearly 
aiXTBKir  MILLIONS  of  dollars  are  annually  expended,  in  time  of 
peace,  in  firefiaring  for  war  !  Were  it  perfectly  clear  that 
this  expense  is  applied  in  the  best  manner  for  fireaerving 
fieaccf  no  christian  ought  to  complain.  But  in  this  age  of  im- 
provement it  may  not  be  improper  for  statesmen,  and  espc* 
cially  for  christian  statesmen  to  inquire,  whether  a  less  sum. 
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applied  in  a  different  manner,  would  not  afford  greater  lecni)- 
tj  to  the  nation  ?  Our  forefathers  deemed  it  a  good  wajr  of  ap- 
propriating money,  to  offer  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  fioundt /or 
tin  Indian  scalfi  2  Their  posterity*  of  this  age,  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  ;  and  the  next  generation  may  perhaps  detect  as 
great  errors  in  us,  as  we  have  perceived  in  our  ancestors. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  part  of  the  foregoing  estimates  had 
«ny  relation  to  the  war  with  the'  Seminoles.  The  whole  is  to 
he  regarded  as  but  the  expense  of  our  military  establisbmeots 
In  time  of  peace.  This  expense  of  fifteen  millions,  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  six  thousand,  live  hundred  and  eight  dollars, 
would  afford  an  average  salary  of  300  dollars  to  fifty-two  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  schoolmasters  !  Let  our 
countrymen  pause  and  consider,  whether  as  a  people  we  have 
adopted  the  puih  of  wisdom  \ 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOC! ATIOH  OF  THE NEWJSTCMIK PEACE I50C1ETY, 
As  Formed  in  New- York,  AufUft,  1B15,  aad  amended  in  1817. 

In  an  age  so  eventful  as  the  present*  and  soT  distinguished 
forbenoolent  exertions, it  is  the  source  of  bo  common  joj, 
that  good  men  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  begin  to  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  War.  Is  there  not  a  meaning 
in  the  Providence,  that  is  rousing  multitudes,  afier  mo  l^ng 
4ind  deep,  a  slumbery  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges  and  obliga- 
tions ?  May  we  not  hdpc  that  the  reign  oi  the  Prince  of  I^eaei 
throughout  the  earth  is  not  far  distant,  and  that  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  is  rapidly  advancing  to  his  meridian  glory  ?     " 

The  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Goo  proclaims,  <<  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men."  The  disciple  of  Christ  has  nothing 
more  precious,  nothing  more  characteristic,  than  ta  be  ft 
peace  with  Goo,  at  peace  with  himself,  and  at  peace  with  bis 
fellow-men.  '^  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,"  saieh  the  md^ 
dful  Redeemer  J  <*for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  €tOD." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  encouragement,  as  well  aa  botlM 
by  the  conviction  that  war  is  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
Christ,  and  the  Christian  character,  the  undersigned  avow 
themselves  the /r/>ii</«<2/*/'rarr.  In  this  avowal,  their  object 
is,  to  bear  testimony  against  the  custom  of  War,  and  by  all  the 
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means  which  Christian  wisdom  may  dictate,  io'he  instrume9.  ' 
tal  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God  in  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal Peace. 

To  secure  their  united  and  efficient  operation,  they  agree  to 
the  following 

AUTICLESOF  ASSOCIATIOK. 

I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  New-Yo-rk  Peack 
Society. 

II.  The  object  of  this  Society  is,  to  discourage  war,,  and 
promote  peace. 

III.  This  Society  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  President^ 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  who,  together  with  nine  Directors,  shall  con- 
stitute a  Board  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Society,  with 
power  to  make  by-laws,  and  fill  their  own  vacancies  ;  five  of 
their  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

IV.  Any  person  of  a  good  moral  character,  who  receives  the 
Bible  as  the  rule  of  his  faith  and  iS'  approved  by  the  Boaj^d  of 
Directors,  may  become  a  member  by  subscribing  the  consti* 
tution,  and  paying  annually  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurcr 
one  dollar,  or  by  paying  at  an/^  one  time  twcaty«fivc  dollars^ 
and  shall  remain  a  member  so  Ipng^  as  he  observes  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society. 

V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
which  time  the  officers  and  Directors  shall  be  elected,  and  tho 
transactions  of  the  preceding  year  reported. 

VI.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  he  called  by  tho 
President  or  Board  of  Directors.  The  meetings  of  the  Soci- 
ety shall  be  opened  and  closed  by  prayer,  or  by  reading  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture. 

VII.  The  articles  of  this  constitution  shall  not  be  amended 
f  xcept  by  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
a  regular  meeting.  The  object  of  the  Society,  however,  n^k 
specified  in  the  second  ariicle,  shall  remain  forever  iiDalr^ici* 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTA- 

TIONS  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

ARTICLES. 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Rhodb-Islahd  avd 
Frovidemcb  Plantations  Pbacb  Socibtt. 

II.  Each  subscriber  of  one  dollar  annuallf  shall  be  a  inem- 
ber  of  this  Society*  and  each  subscriber  of  fifteen  dollars  shall 
be  a  member  for  life. 

III.  This  Society  shall  meet  annually  the  second  Tuesday 
in  June,  at  10  o'clock ,  A.  M.  at  Providencei  or  at  such  other 
time  and  place  as  they  may  appoint. 

IV.  The  management  of  its  concerns  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  a  Presidenti  three  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  seven  Trustees,  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  three 
of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  including  the  Presidentt 
or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

V.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Soci* 
ety,  and  of  the  Board  ;  and  in  case  of  his  absence,  the  senior 
officer  present.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  corres- 
pond with  such  Societies  and  individuals  as  the  Society  and 
Board  may  direct,  or  he  may  think  proper.  The  Recording 
Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Socie- 
ty and  of  the  Board  The  Treasurer  shall  take  care  of  the 
monies  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  shall  pay  them  out}  a- 
greeably  to  the  order  of  the  Board,  to  which  his  accounts  shall 
always  be  open  for  inspection. 

VI.  The  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  exclusively  employ- 
ed for  the  diffusion  of  light  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  in  cul- 
tivating the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace. 

VII.  Every  donor  of  fifty  dollars  or  upwards  shall  be  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  and  his  dooatioQ 
may  remain  as  a  fund,  if  desired,  the  interest  of  which  only  to 
be  used  annually,  and  appropriated  agreeably  to  his  desire, 
provided  it  be  compatible  with  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

VIII.  Each  member  of  this  Society  may  receive  one  half  of 
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his  annual  subscription  in  such  books  ov  tracts  as   the  Board 
shall  approve,  at  the  vholesale  price. 

IX.  This  Societjr  will  encourage  the  forming  of  similar  So- 
cieties in  this  oountrfy  and  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  dls« 
persion  of  tracts,  by  correspondence,  and  by  other  suitable 
means. 

X,  Any  alterations  Aiay  be  made  in  these  articles,  notice  be- 
ing giten  of  such  afteratibn  or  amendment  at  the  previous 
Mgular  meeting  of  the  Society,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present ;  provided  it  be  not  incompatible  with 
the  objects  of  the  Stfcietyt  of  promoting  "Peace  on  eartbi  and 
tfck>d  ^ill  to  roeh.** 


v^^^^»v 


l^ROFOdCD  PLAilir  01^  roltMtNO  BRANCtI  SOCIfiTm. 

Tbk  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety have  been  authorized  to  propose  a  plan  for  forming 
Branch  Societies,  whenever  in  their  opinion  this  will  be  a  con« 
venience  to  members  and  promotive  of  the  gea<^ral  object* 
They  therefore  propose  the  forming  of  Jbranch  Societies  on  the 
following  principles.— 

I.  That  a  Branch  Society  be  formed  in  every  town  or  vicini- 
fji  in  which  as  many  as  ten  members  can  unite  for  the  pur- 
posoy  and  be  better  accommodated  by  the  measure. 

II.  That  the  members  of  each  Branch  elect  a  President  who 
shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
tiM  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  And  also  such  other  officers 
aa  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

IIL  That,  when  organized,  each  Branch  be  allowed  annually, 
in  peace  publications,  at  the  wholesale  price,  the  full  amount 
oftde  money  which  it  shall  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Mas- 
■Khusetts  Peace  Society,  and  that  the  officers  of  such  Society 
be  the  agents  for  distributing  the  Tracts  according  to  the 
Constitution  ;  that  is,  refunding  one  half  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  each  member  and  disposing  of  the  remaining  Tracts  to 
the  best  advantage  to    promote  the  cause  of  pea^e. 

■ 

IV.  That  the  President  of  each  Branch  Society  be  expected 
to-make  regular  reports  of  the  number  of  members  in  his  So- 
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cietyi  and  of  the  quaDtitf  of  Tracts  necessarf  to  meet  their  de- 
mands according  to  the  preceding  Article. 

V.  That  all  members  of  Branch  Societies  be  also  regarded 
as  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Societji  engaged  for 
the  same  object*  and  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  other 
members. 

In  proposing  this  plan  the  Committee  have  had  in  vieir 
several  objects ;  the  more  rapid  enlargement  of  the  Socieiy  ; 
the  promotion  of  its  great  design  ;  the  convenience  of  all  its 
members,  and  of  such  as  may  wish  to  become  memberat  in  res- 
pect  to  paying  their  annual  subscriptions  and  receiving  their 
Tracts  ;  they  have  also  aimed  to  diminish  the  labour  of  the 
Tfeasorer,  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  pamphlets.  If 
on  trial  any  of  the  proposed  arrangements  shall  be  found  incon- 
vcnienty  they  can  be  amended ;  if  further  regulations  shall  be 
necessary,  tl)ey  can  be  made.  The  Committee  will  cheerfully 
attend  tc  any  propositions  which  may  be  adapted  to  render  the 
plan  more  perfect ;  and  they  entertain  a  hope  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  Branch  Societies  will  soon  be  organized  The 
ofiiccrs  and  agents  of  the  Society  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
who  belong  to  the  Society,  are  requested  to  employ  their  in- 
fluence to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  proposed. 

CONVERSION   AND  PATRIOTISM. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
state  of  New-York  we  venture  to  publish  without  having  obtain- 
cd  his  consent.  But  however  unexpected  it  may  be  to  him  to 
see  it  in  printf  we  cannot  withhold  from  the  public  such  an  ex- 
ample of  conversion  and  patriotism.     He  writes  thus  :— . 

«Bc  not  surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  in  our  country  for  the  late  war,  and  continu- 
ed so  till  aRcr  the  war  closed.  But  blessed  forever  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  who  by  his  grace  has  wrought  in  me  an  ef- 
fectual change.  It  is  now  about  three  years  since  I  declined 
to  perform  what  is  called  military  Ji^/y— ..which  I  declined  ibr 
conscience  sake.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  having  my 
mind  greatly  exercised  on  account  of  the  general    delusion  in 
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favor  of  war,  and  believing  it  mj  duty  to  ^o  all  in  my  power  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  others  on  tiMi  all-important  tubject»  I 
resolved  on  circulating  '•  The  Ftidii  of  Peace"  aa  the  most 
effectual  means.  I  therefore  contraiSted  with  a  printer  for 
2500  of  the  Solemn  Review  and  3000  of  each  of  the'  seven  first 
No's,  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  making  in  the  whole  16,500  co- 
pies, at  my  own  individual  expense— which  is  considerable  for 
me  as  I  am  poor,  but  my  zeal  and  consciousness  of  duty 
prompted  me  to  do  it.  The  printing  was  finished  last  Decent 
ber  ;  simc  that  time,  as  near  as  I  can  tell^  about  4000  copies 
have  been  circulated  by  ^le  and  gratuitous  (^stribution.''-n 
'*  I  have  received  'letters  and  intelligence  fro^  .^g^nts  in  sev- 
eral places  ;  they  all  agree  that  a  pacific  principle  is  gradually 
increasing.  Peace  Societies  have  been  talked  of  in  some  oth^ 
er  places  where  the  work  has  spread.  I  feel  an  increasing 
solicitude  for  the  cause  and  the  advancement  of  the  Redeem* 
er*s  kingdom^  and  shall  make  it  the  highest  concern  of  my  iu- 
lure  life." 

Here  is  an  example  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  imitation  ^ 
and  from  which  may  be  inferred  the  great  things  that  might 
be  done  in  the  good  cause  by  men  of  large  property,  had  they 
the  ardor  of  this  convert,  "though  hot  abdunding  in  wealth 
he  has  probably  done  more  within  a  year  Ihan  'almojlt^  any 
Peace  Society  in  the  United  States  !  How  j^iany  lives'will  this 
patriot  have  been  the  instrum.ent  of  saving  t  Perhaps  as  many 
u  the  hero  of  the  Seminofe  wAr  )iks  d^estroy.ed.  But  what  a 
contrast !— Alas  I  for  the  patriotism  which  thirsts  for  blood* 
aAd  glories  in  carnage  and  desolation  !  O  that 'the  energies  of 
all  mjiitary  heroes  might  receive  a  different  direction,  like 
those  of  our  correspondent,  and  be  made  to  c6«operate  in  the 
•cause  of  peace  !  Then  there  would  be  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men. 


ENCOURAGING  FACT8. 

FaoM  a  variety  of  encouraging  facts  we  select  the  follow- 
ing :— 

I.  A  letter  has  been  received  from  Scotland  in  behalf  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  who  are  disposed  to  form  a 


peace  Societf  tbd  to  employ  tteir  iqjBuwpe  in   tte  gop^ 
ciiuse. 

II.  A  letter  hat  bi^iMftctiw^  from  the  PreaitaA  efthe 
Republic  of  Hayti,  in  wucli  h»  es^resaet  a  decided  approha* 
tion  of  the  object  of  Peace  Sp^ietiea^ 

III.  By  lettera  from  d^ffejent  conntiet  in  the  ataCc  of  New- 
York  we  are  told,  that  a  Peace  Society  Iwa  been  formed  in 
Chenango  countft  and  that  there  Js  a  proapect  that  airotiar  So* 
cietiet  will  aoon  be  formed  in  other  ooancka. 

IV.  A  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  writea  thit»  "^  In  Barkea 
county  the  young  men  have  fprmed  a  Sodetyi  and  raiie  mon- 
ey by  contribution^  to  purchase  your  publicationa  and  circulatcr 
them  among  such  of  the  advocates  of  war  aa  incline  to  read  and 
reflect."  The  Mennonists,  he  adda^  ^  arc  to  attached  to  the 
publications  of  your  Society  that  they  have  selected  partff 
printed  in  Germany  for  a  school  book  6>r  their  childreoi  and 
call  it  The  New  Star  ih  the  East.'* 

V.  The  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  Peace  So- 
ciety have  had  their  First  Annual  Meeting.  Their  Repor^  is 
animating  ;  the  number  gf  members  has  been  greatly  eolMrg^ 
ed^  and  their  prospects  are  very  flattering. 

VI.  Three  Branches  have  already  been  formed  AuxiUary  t^ 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Societyi  and  aeveral  more  are  e^ 
pected  soon  to  be  established. 

In  additiof)  to  the  foregoing  particulars  we  nay  efasenre  in 
general}  thati  from  numerous  letiera  apd  other  aoiucea  ef  In* 
telligenccy  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  i  potwifhaf aiding 
the  lamentable  war  with  the  Seminolea— -the  priadplea  dia^ 
aemioated  by  Peace  Societiea  are  rapidly  gaanhig  gnuad  ia 
nur  country*  aa  well  aa  in  Gneat  Britain.  The  Itttera  Taeaii> 
ed  are  too  numerous  to  be  insertedi  or  diatinctly  aptriflfd  r-r 
They  are  all  useful  aa  evidence  of  the  general  fact  which  hat 
now  been  auted  ;  and  our  correspondenta  are  entitled  to  thanks 
for  their  friendly  communicatiena. 


In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  following  Societiee 
have  been  formed  as  Branchea  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society. 

JAFPBEY  BRANCB>  »•  H.— ^orntfcf  Marth  30tkf  1618« 

Benjamin  Prcscott,  Esq.  PreHdent. 
Adonijah  Howe,  Esq.  Cor.  Secrftmrt^ 
Lieut-  Joseph  Josluii  Treasurer. 

Dca.  Eleazar  Spoffbrd  Lieut.  James  Bteve&a 

Samuel  Bass,  Esq.  Lieut.  Moses  Worster 

Lieut.  Jerome  Underwood  Col.  Josiah  Mower 

Phinehas  Spaulding-  Levi  Fisk^«^l  1. 


SOUTH  msADivo  BiAi9CB.-«/*orm(d  ./iintf  srAj  ItU. 

Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  President. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  Secretary. 
Mr.  B.  Wiley,  Tremeurer. 

Benjamin  N.  Eaton  Dea.  Aaron  Bryant 

George  Daland  William  Stimson 

Francis  Hay  Pea.  David  Smith 

Liiley  Eaton  Stephen  Putney 

Jonas  Evans  Joseph  ETmerson^^-lS- 

BiLLBRiCA  ikjik%cn^-^Fwmed  July  4/il|  1818. 

Rev.  H.  Curamings,  D.  D.  Preeident. 
Rev.  N.  Whitman,  Treaeurer. 

Isaac  Mansfield,  Esq.'  John  Baldwin  ' 

Samuel  Whiting,  Es^.  Blaney  Abbot,  Esq. 

Joseph  Locke,  Esq.  •       Josiah  Crosby,  Esq. 

George  Bruce  .       Capt.  S.  Forster 

Josiah  Bowers  Capt.  J.  B.  Richardson 

Joaiah  Rogers  John  Stearns 

John  Rogers  Mrs.  Sarah   Whitman,   for  g 

John  Crosby  Female  C.  Society— .17. 

M.  B.  The  example  of  this  Female  Chariuble  Society  ii 
worthy  of  imitation.  They  have  a  L4brary«-^eif  President 
represents  the  Society  as  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society.  Thus  the  Peace  Tracts  are  circulated  among 
the  ladies  of  Billerica.  And  thus  at  a  small  expense  they 
might  be  circulated  through  every  Society  in  which  a  Library 
ia  established. 
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HAMES  or  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FKACB 

SOCIETY, 

Exclusive  of  the  Branch  Societies  the  followiBg  menriber* 
liavc  been  added  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Socieiy  sincp  tlif. 
first  of  February,  J8I8. 

MAS^'ACHUSETTS. 


Boston, 
Henrv  Adams 
Nathaniel  W.  Applelon 
Charles  Barnard 
Thomas  Bedlingtoo 
Charles  Ewer 
Rufus  Farnham 
Dca.  Moses  Grant 
Ezra  Uatkell 
Jonathan  Kilhara 
Thomas  Kettell 
Dea.  £.  Uncoln 
Elijah  Mcars 
Edward  Oliver 
lienry  J.  Oliver 
Ebcnezer  Pembertoni  L.L.  D. 
Edward  Phillips^  Esq. 
AVm.  P.  Rice 
Nathan  Rice 
John  Rogers,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Thaxter 
Nathaniel  Thayer 
William  Young 

Brookline, 
Enos  WithingtoD 

Rernard9tofu 
Rev.  T.  Rogers 

Byjletd. 
Dea.  J.  Chute  ^ 

Benjamin  Pearson 

CambridgCM 
Whiting  Cooley 

CharleMtovfn. 
Joseph  Hurd,  Es^. 
Oliver  Holden,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Walker 

Samuel  B.  Pierce 

Framingham. 
Lawson  Buckminster 
Levi  Eaton 

Creenficid, 
Jerome  Ripley,  Esq. 


Harvard, 
Rev.  Abisha  Samson 

Hingham. 
Benjamin  Ar:drew8     ' 
Quincy  Her<»ey 
Manin  Lincoln,  Esq. 

IfiMwich, 
Rev.  Robert  Crowell 

KgmgMton, 
Samuel  Stetson 

LancaUer. 
Samuel  Plant 

LeomiftMTer, 
Walter  R.  Johnson 

William  Ashby 
Capt.  Benjamin  WyatC 
AbrrAajfi/k/oii; 
Hon.  Joseph  Lyman 

^^otthbor^.^ 
Asaph  Rice 

^'oTton. 
Dea.  Asa  Copeland 

Ptymnuthm 
Rev.  James'  Kendall 
Rev.  Seth  Stetson 

Plaif{/ietd, 
Dr.  Jacob  Porter 

t 

Quiney, 
James  BracHett 

Roxbury. 
James  PicriC^ 

Salem, 
Hon.  Leverctt  SalstonstaH 

Weymouth, 
Maj.  Ebcnezer  Humphrey 
Dr.  Noah  Fifield 


MAINE. 

Bath. 
Capt.  N.  Harding 
Zima  Hyde,  Esq. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Harrington* 
tier.  W.  S.  Babcock 
Dr.  John  Elliot 
Col.  Isaac  Waldron 
Or/ord. 
John  B.  Wheeler,  Esq. 

Ifoiih. 
J6hn  French 

VERMONT. 

Peacham, 
Chester  W.  Bloi^s,  Lsq« 
Keh.  Bradbury,  Esq. 
Hon.  Wm.  Chamberlain 
Hon.  John  Chandler 
Col.  J.  Elklns 
Di    Jobidh  Shedd 
Rev.  L.  Worcester. 

RlIODE-lSLAND, 
Pautucket, 
Pclctiah  Metcalf 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ea^t'Haddam. 
Nathan  L.  Foster,  Evq. 

KEW-YORK- 
JLouiruiile, 
Samuel  S.  Hawes,  Esq. 

Mai  one. 
Asa  Hascall,  Esq. 
Appleton  Foot 

Foughkeefiaic. 
Stephen  Thorn 

OgdfnMburg^ 
Hon.  Nathan  Ford 
John  Fine,  Esq. 
George  Parish 

VIRGINIA.    . 

Lynchburgh, 
William  Edeolield 
Rev.  W.  S  Read 
Benjamin  Schoolfield 

Franklin  County . 
Rev.  Wm*  Spencer 


The  uhoic  number  of  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace 

* 

Society  is  now  469. 


«i%v«K/«ir 


From  Uic  Rhode  Island  Americn:!. 
LINES,  ADDRESi^.D  TO  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

ON  TIIEIR  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 

Ye  Friends  of  Man,  whom  nobler  zeal  inspires, 
Than  laurel'd  chiefs,  or  wary  statesmen,  fires  ; 
Whose  gen'rous  aim  embraces,  unconiin'd, 
^ox  friend  ami  country^  but  entire  J/fl«itiwc/  ; 
Views  all  as  brethren,  bound  by  nature's  tie, 
Whom  mutual  wants  and  common  aims  ally  ; 
Whose  spirits  glow  with  one  immortal  flame  \ 
^hosC  passionsi  joys  and  miseries  are  the  same ; 
Sprung  from  one  source,  whom  common  laws  require 
T'obey  one  Lord,  and  to  one  Heav*n  aspire- 
Though  jealous  partisans  oppose  awhile, 
Though  wiilings  scoff,  and  politicians  smile, 
Yet  dauntless  zeal  its  just  reward  secures, 
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Atod  YkDiA'8  plauditt  ever  will  be  youA. 
-»Oh  !  where  is  hOs  whom  Nature's  pretence  wwems 
Whose  heart  has  felt  the  magic  of  her  chrms. 
Who  loTCS  joy*8  sparkling  snllley  and  can  bestow 
A  pitying  tear  on  misery  and  wo— 
Who  e'er  has  seen,  and»  unconcem*d,  aunrcyM 
The  dreadful  wrecks  which  War^s  rude  hand  has  made  f 
Creation's  beauties  raragM  and  forlorn— 
The  ties  which  ;iweeten  life  asunder  tom-«- 
Towns  wrapp'd  in  flames— in  mutual  strife  expire 
The  sinful  children  of  one  common  Sire  ! 
Tet,  Friends  of  Peace  !  hastes  on  that  glorious  hourp 
When  the  wide  world  shall  own  Emanuel's  power. 
Great  PRiwct  of  Peace  !— and  man  at  length  behold 
That  time,  by  Prophets  and  by  bards  foretold, 
When  Sin»  the  dreadful  source  whence  War  has  birth, 
Shall  with  her  train  be  banish'd  from  the  earth. 
Oh  t  if  to  me  were  harp  prophetic  lent. 
Like  that  o*er  which  the  Royal  Minstrel  bent. 
When  from  on  high  the  bright  and  hallowM  flame 
Of  inspiration,  like  a  whirlwind,  came— 
When  Israel's  sorrows  sigh'd  along  the  string, 
Or  sweird  the  triumps  of  her  promis'd  King- 
Then  might  I  emulate  the  mighty  stram» 
Which  swept  at  midnight  o*er  Judea*s  plains 
That  hymn  celestial,  whose  soft  cadence  atolot 
In  soothing  sweetness,  on  the  shepherd**  aoul— 
When  joyful  Seraphs  hail'd  the  SaTiour's  birth, 
With  glorious  prophecy  of  Peace  ov  Baets  !  AMICUS. 

NOTICE  TO  AGENTS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  M.  P.  SOCIETT. 

Copies  of  the  Friend  of  Petce  for  the  Membert  of  the  Mamcfaotetti  Pesee 
Society  will  be  regakriy  left  sttbe  BookStore  oTWest,  RicEAEasos,4^ 
f/ORo,  in  Cornhilly  Boston,  directed  to  the  Agents  in  the  sercfal  towns,  or 
mdiTidnsls  where  no  a|^t  is  appointed. 

Those  Members  who  may  hive  omitted  the  payoMnt  of  their  ■■>«T«t'  sab- 
^riptioDs  are  respectfully  remindedi  that  the  £a0c«ti?e  CommiCtoe  pncced 
in  the  distribution  of  Tracts  on  the  presumption  tbatFiuunis  of  Pback  win 
be  faithful  to  their  Tohuitary  empguments  i  and  that  the  iav>QrtaAct  of  tke 
cau$e  demands  panotvalily  and  Gberal  eiertioM. 
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FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


Ko»  11.  Tol.  11. 
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TitG  RIGHTS  OF  CESAR  SUBORDIITATB  TO  THE  RIGHTS  OF  Ck)D^ 

Iv  the  Re^uUican  Adrocate  for  August  5th,  printed  at  New- 
London,  an  ardcle  was  inserted  containing  remarks  on  ^  Th6 
Excuse"  of  some  persons  who  had  declined  what  is  called 
^  military  daty*'''—  in   which   article  ife  find  the  following 

{mragraph  :— 

■*  That  ChHstlans  are  not  to  etigage  in  war,  as  such,  no  man 

in  his  sbber  senses  can  doubt.    The  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 

kingdoms  of  this  world  are  distinct.      Both  can  exfet  without 

infringing  bh  the  rights  of  either.      The  same  Savimir  who 

<^  "  Render   unto  God  the  things  that  ate  Ood'si"  also  said^ 

<*  Render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's/' 

'    These   are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  individual  onljr,  who 

3Vrote  the  article,   but   the   sentiments  of  a  great  portion  of 

(Christians,  perhaps,  in  every  country.    They  are  therefore  en* 

filled  to  a  respectftil  and  candid  examination. 

,  <*That  Christians  are  not  to  engage  in  war,  as  such"-~tbat 

M,  as  ChrUtUtn9\  is  a  very  important  concession ;  and  one  which 

aa|:tfhilly   resulted  from  a  view  of  the  glaring   contfxflety  bf* 

tireen  the  spirit  of  war  and  the  spirit  of  the  Messlah^-^etween 

Ihrery  thing  which  usually  pertains  to  war  and  every  thing  in 

the  example  of  the  Prince  of  peace.  '  But  having  been  educated 

in  Ihe  belief  that  war  is  a  necessary  and  lawful  callingi  Chriat* 


ions  have  invented  this  distinction— that  what  thty  cannot  do 
as  Christians,  they  may  do  as  subjects  of  an  earthly  nilen 

At  first  view  it  would  bccm  a  clear  case,  that  if  a  Chrisdan 
cannot  wage  war  as  a  Christiani  he  must  practically  renounce 
his  Christian  profession  whenever  he  enga^s  in  that  sanguin- 
ary work.  Yet  this  conclusion  is  supposed  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  consideration,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  an  earthly  king,  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  the  Ring  of  kings,  and  that  what  he  can- 
not do  as  the  subject  of  the  latter,  he  may  do  as  the  subject  of 
the  former. 

We  readily  grant  that,  in  certain  respects,  ^  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,"  and  that 
^  both  may  exist  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  either/' 
But  they  do  not  and  cannot  so  exist  when  the  requirements  of 
the  one  interfere  with  the  requirements  of  the  other.  If  an 
earthly  king  requires  of  any  man  what  the  King  of  Ungs  for- 
bids, one  or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  disobeyed*  For  in 
such  a  case  **  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.** 

It  is  moreover  granted,  that  *<  the  same  Saviour  who  said 
Bender  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's— said  also,  Render 
unto  Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's  "  But '  what  are  <*  the 
things  that  are  Cesar's  ?^  Most  certainly  Ceaar  haa  no  claim 
to  any  homage  or  service  which  would  imply  disrespect  to  God| 
or  a  violation  of  his  commands.  We  have  then  to  inquire  what 
are  the  commands  of  God  to  every  Christian  ;  and  having  aa« 
certained  the  things  which  belong  to  God,  we  may  the  more 
clearly  discern  the  just  claims  of  Cesar,  or  of  an  earthly  ruler. 

<«  Thou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heartt  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength,: 
This  is  the  first  commandment-  The  second  is— Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thysel£  There  is  no  other  commandmeot 
greater  than  th^se."  Hence  we  may  safely  infeff  that  no  com* 
snaod  of  an  earthly  sovereign  can  annul  these  commands  of  the 
Most  High,  or  suspend  either  of  them  for  a  Mngle  moment. 

In  exact  accordunce  with  these  commands  our  Saviour  has 
said  to  all  his-  disciples,  <<  Love  your  enemies ;"  and  both  by 
precept  and  example  he  has  taught  them  not  to  render  evil 
for  evil^  but  to  QTex:qome  eyii  with  good.    These   commands 


^ouM  be  regarded  by  every  Chrutiiui  u  iiiere^  permaoeit 
juid  irreTOCable  by  any  human  authority  whateYer. 

Suppose  then  that  aome  ferocious  Cesar,  who  has  Jio  regard 
to  these  commaiidSf  should  require  me  to  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  and  to  hate  and  destroy  those  of  my  neighbours  whom  he 
is  pleased  to  call  enemies.  Is  it  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
ane  to  obey  both  this  Cesar  and  the  King  of  kings  i  And  i{  I 
cannot  obey  both,  can  any  one  doubt  whose  command  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  me  ae  Sufirtmej  or  whose  as  Subordinate  If  IMay 
a  guilty  worm  like  myself  presume  to  suspend  my  d^fj  to  God 
and  my  neighbour  I'  Or  tu  require  ot  me  a  disposition  to  hate 
and  destroy  such  of  my  fellow  beings  as/God  requires  me  to 
love,  and  for  whom  she  Saviour  died  I 

'-•    There  is  another  prevalent  opinion  which  is  a  perfect eouu- 

terpart  to  the  ode  Which  has  been,  considered— namely,  That  a 

Christian  king  cannot  make  war  as  a  Christian,  yet  he  may  as 

a  ruler.    Thus  by  two  gross  delusions  men  have  contrived  to 

absolve  the  whole  Ohristian   world  froai  •  their  obligatfcons  to 

^obey  the  moral  precepts  of  the  'gbspel-i^and   that  too  io^f^unts 

of  the  yery  first  importance.    Vnder  the^  fancied  pRotection?Df 

these   principles^  both   rulers  mod  subjectSf  with  the' name  Of 

Cfarbtians,  have  indulged  all  the  hateful  passionwof  aittbitibn, 

avarice,  malignity   and   revenge,  and -perpetraUid   deadSklel' 

-atrocity,  in  view  of  which  inferniQ  spiriu  might:  ^'iblusb  and 

ftlsng  their  heads.**  ■; .  -.  L  ■  :■•  .  . e  '.»  :o 

'  '<^t  is  however  a  Solemn  truth,  that  Ohristianity  embnaesfe/^ 

tkedutUB  pfmen'^  and  forbids  every  thipg  which  cannot  ibft  doDe 

Id  the  exerclsfs  ibf  Christian  love.    The  gospel  preceptf^extend 

'^ttf  all  that  a  rulejr  has  a  right  Ur  do  eidier  in  |iis  private  or  bis 

'^dtabial  capacity^  and'clearly  enjoinS' the  temper  to  be-eKc^is^d 

in  all  his  acts.      In  no  case  baa  he  a  eight  to  do  any  .thing  hpi 

*iti 'the  exercise  of  a  Christian  spirit*— or  .supreme  .  love  to  God 

'ind  Impartial  benevolence  towards  all  mankind.      It  is  als^  a 

'Mspel  precept  which  binds  the  Christian  ta  render  iintp  C^yit 

' '  ttis'  things  that  are  Cesar's.    All  the  subjecuon  which  is  dua  4o 

^lliis  higher  powers,  all  the  obedience  to  magistrates  Whioh^be- 

'  JUmes  a  Ciiristian,*  is  required  of  him  by  *  the  precc|»ta^  ef  J(be 

"  g^pel ;  aiitf  the  whole  is  (o  be  performedby  him  as  a  QhH^tinv. 


Nor  it  he  under  wstj  obligation  to  obej  the  vmgiitrate  la  muf 
thing  which  Wild  implf  a  departure  from  the  laws  of  loroy 
ineeknets  and  peace,  which  are  enjoined  in  the  goipel.  At 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  the  turn  of  all  Chrittian 
duties,  he  who  indulges  a  spirit  of  malignity  or  rerenge,  is  a 
4ransgre8Bpr ;  and  so  is  he  who  attempis  toeKite  such  a  spirit 
in  others. 

The  doctrine  of  **  non  resistance  and  passive  obedience**  to 
|be  magistrate,  when  he  requires  what  Ood  ferbidb»  is  not  lo 
^  fuond  in  the  gospel.  Christianf  are  not  indeod  to  reHat  the 
snagistrate  by  rendering  evil  for  evil.  But  if  thejr  are  required 
by  him  to  do  what  God  forbids,  or  to  forbear  doing  what  God. 
requires  of  them,  they  may  justly  reply  in  the  language  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Sanhedrim'*^  Whether  it  be  right  in  Che  sight 
of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  je  jf 
and,  like  the  Apostles  iney  should  still  pursae  their  course 
of  obedience  to'God,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  as  just  as  they  are  believed  to 
be,  the  case  is  clear,  that  Christians  can  never  lawfully  ei^gage 
io  war,  except  when  it  can  be  dope  in  the  exerche  of  supreiqe 
love  to  God,  and  bf  doing  unto  pthers  as  they  would  that  others 
^ould  do  unto  them.  If  in  any  case  Ood  exprovsly  requires 
them  to  engage  in  war,  let  God  be  obeyed  ;  or  if  a  case  should 
occur  ia  which  they  can  fight  in  self  defence,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  temper  which  Jesus  exemplified  in  dyingi.the  just  for 
the  unjust,  then  let  them  *'  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  But 
let  it  iM>  longer  be  imagined  that  Christians  may  safely  indulge 
the  spirit  of  the  devil  in  compliance  with  the  inanjdate  of  an 
earthly  sovereign*  Nor  let  rulers  any  longer  imi^e,  ^t 
they  can  can  innocently  indulge  or  excite  any  passions  but  what 
are  lawful  to  men  as  the  followers  of  the  Prince  erf*  peace.   . 

-It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  tbst 
good  men  have  never  been  engaged  in  war.  Good  men  have 
^n  misled  by  the  infinence  of  education,  on  this  subject  as 
well  at  on  others  ;  and  in  time  .of  war  they  have  often  thought 
themselves  justified  in  the  indulgence  of  revengeful  pasaiopt. 
But  peifaaps  a  delufion  more  fatal  was  never  embraced  by  a 

Christian  ;-^if  not  absolutelj^  fatal  to  him,  it  may  have  been  tr 


loiiiert-^dt  only  to  such  tt  he  regarAsd  m  enemlaiy  but  to  fafe 
oiwn  Ghtldren»  who  might  think  It  sde  to  fellow  fail  eumnple* 

In  concluding  this  artidei  we  desire  to  imprest  on  the  mind 
of  erery  reader  the  following  truths  :«— 

First.  That  the  laws  of  God  should  be  OTer  regarded  me  sv^. 
siREMEi  and  of  as  much  higher  authority  than  human  laws  aa 
God  is  greater  than  man  ;— that  the  laws  of  Xiod  extend  to 
every  duty  and  to  every  thingi  which  a  ruler  haa  a  right  either 
to  do,  or  require,— and  that  neither  a  ruler  nora  aoh|ect  haa 
the  least  rights  on  any  occasion  or  pretence,  to  indulge^  ezcito 
or  display  a  spirit  of  hatred  or  revengey— <«or  to  do  any  thing 
which  cannot  be  done  on  Christian  prlnnplea*— with  BChriitiaa 
temper,  and  from  Christian  motives. 

Second*  That  the  war*nuking  rulejr  acts  on  the  prernnp- 
tioD,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  subordinate  to  his  own 
will  ;— 'that  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  jsuspend  their  opera- 
tion, and  to  substitute  martial  laws  in  their  stead,  whenever  he 
wishes  to  make  war  ;-«-that  he  has  a  right  ib  -fieeblve  the 
friendly  relations  which  exiasbetwesn  different  nationatid^olare 
them  enemies  to  pne  another,:  $n4  Jto  do  all  be  eiia.j|»^%9ite 
•  lualignantdnd  murderous  peH^nsijia  hill  awn'piel>^tTrCiPqMii^ 
ing  them  to  |uite  thQse  whom  tl^ey  mfm  required. by-Ood.fQfjci!^, 
—and  instead  of  doing  good  to  tiiem,  to  doiSVif>lli4:.d()SM!ey 
them.    Thus  the  war-maker,  like  ^  the  Man  of Ifiih^jfmff  tfsalta 

-  kinisel{«bove  8li;thatis  called«Ck>d'?*Mreatibg'ilie  kii^of  the 
-'  Supreme  ifeing  tfa  Jke  would*  the  lawa.:elf  fL  vanquiftlw4#aae#-« 
(«ftting  all  a^ide,  during^  th0.wtf,e&KqHing.tMBeji.irldGii^lnay 

-  be  made  subsewieht  to  bikini|ifiaiy  projecti^'oiid  vdV/     '.  ■: 

«      After  such  a  contempt  of.  itbi' brara  of  Jidn^rAyjtitj^imlM 
( .fiice  or  consistency  can  thb  mg^vMukr  hwk  to  life^Deafi>R,pne- 

-  feetion,-  or  hepe  in  IMviqesnercy  l-cflr  hew-  e»jifbe:^||laAsJiia 

-  own  subjecu;  if  they  treat  Atflswa,  aaltbe'  beartMgbO  ttiem  to 
treat  the  laws  of  their  Maker  !  .*  .n   ■•  :,!  ii  o  •  f.  - 

But  are  the  war-makera  nf  Chtiatetidoib  aware  tlMlhOf^^v> 
treat  the  laws  of  God  ?  No ; :  the:war  iik<iw.hifib;(tb0fi«7mOMh  is 

-  pa:ved  by  eduduapur  custom-and-)  ftc|uiiarity,  end  'ihCy-  aeem  to 
fo  on  with  as  little  refiectseia,'andk  aatnuch  setf)«  compliQencya 
^a.  the  war-horse  *<  rusheth  into  the  battle.*'     ilad  God  issued 


UproeUmatiWi  lubmitidiig  hu  Uwi  entiralf  to  tiM  discreiiqii 
or  iDcUnaUon  of  ruler^  tp  be  suictionedt  ti^pended  or  annul- 
led, as  should  best  comport  with  their  militarjr  purposes  5  it 
is  doubled  whether  they  would  have  taken  greater  liberty,  or 
have  felt  less  concerned  for  the  consequences  of  their  conduct. 
To  sanction  the  common  practice  of  Christianst  in  reUtion 
to  waTf  the  commands  of  God  should  have  been  issued  in  the 
Mlowing  form  :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heartf-and  thy  neighbour  a^  thyself,  at  all  times.— excepting 
vhen  thy  Cesar  shall  call  for  a  display  of  those  piisaions  whidi 
fill  the  world  with  violence  and  misery :  on  soch  occasions  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ia  sosponded,  lo  give  place  10 
these  energies  of  character,  those,  exploits  and  c^terpnacsi  to 
irUch  deluded  mortala  attach  the  highest  glory. 


Q98EayATION8  ON  WAR  BT  AH  AMERICAN  PHU/^fiOrHER. 

■  i^ Bt  the  originallaw  o£Mtlons,.war  and  exuinntion  were 
tirtr  pMiehment  of  injury.  Humanixing  by  degrees,  a  a^mic- 
fiM  slavety  iMtead  of  deathjiAfrfther  step  wufsth  a  exchange 

•  4tf'tiviaiNiel^' instead  of  elav^eyii  lAnother,  to  mapeet  more  the 
pHipert^'Of' private  fcrwoak  under  coni^iidat^  And  he  eooieat 

ajwath  ee^irad'idomuuonj  '  , ,,,:  |-  1 

ii  iHiWhj^  iheuld-iiot  thi^iiMwiJ-dfioatiQiiajg^.  w  teproving  ^ 

'-Agtv^aWi<«iitpwencAibc«wfe6iiith  severai liepa:}  tetM-hnoirl- 

"^dgi^-'itf  4at»:iiitfrpaBeei>xi4iy  ifaaukLnot  th*ae  eie|isile  quicken- 
ed ?    Why  should  fi:no|  beiagrceditD  astiie.fiiitim-  ktw  of  ne* 

'^ImiSy'thal^dveiiyi'War  hvidaitdr, .the  following  deaori|KjkNis  of 
Vi^ndhovld'lM  undiatkitWdi^^kaM  the  protemioft  of  hoth  aides, 

4'tind^«|letfhluediofollo^lfieivieraploymentaioeeQiirity  ?  viss 

'^*  A'li'CdItlMtOMi  off'tke  (eavth/'.'hecause'^bqr  laboar.  for  the 
subsistence  of  mankind.  !  i^  «  '   .   ; 

■  ^«  1$. i Bifctefiep, doMiwyaiadiii  igaaop. .  ;    .... 
-  ^S^iMevchenia  -end :  ttadeea'  in  wiiarmed  ehipa^ .  .who  accon- 

^  iiiodate  lUffcMR  ■nfctieMr(by|  commnnieating«nd.Mobaogiog  the 
neceeto iei^'atf4w» ventent^ofc life,     ^.-Juii  .. 


<*  4.  AitSits  &nd  mechfliiicsy  inlMblthig  and  w^Tkiki^  ia  opea 
towns. 

<<  It  is  htthdiy  necessarf  to  add,  thai  lioB|Hlalt  of  CMmioa^ 
ihould  be  unmolested-— tbey  oa^^ht  to  be  assisted. 

*^  It  is  for  the  Interest  of  bumanitf  in  general  that  oceamna 
of  war  and  the  indacements  to  .lt|  staoald  be  diminished*  If 
rapine  be  aboKshedy  one  of  the  eneoaragements  to  war  ia  tak« 
on  awaF ;  and  peace  therefore  moro  llkeljr  to  be  laatiog." 

^  The  practice  of  robbing^  metchanCs  on  the  high  aeas  <| 
remnant  of  the  ancient  piracy-^thougb  41  roajr  be  accidental^ 
beneficial  to  particnlar  persons*  is  far  from  being  profitablo.  to 
all  engaged  in  it,  or  to  the  nation  which  anthorisea  it." 

The  foregoing  <<  Observations  on  war*'  nere  written  by  Dr« 
Franklin.    In  the  same  article  ho   subjoined  some  judicioua 
remarks  to  discourage   the  practice  oF  privateering.     Bot  oo 
that  subject  we  shall  find  something   ftcm  tha  aame  author  in 
the  follov.ing  artrcler.. 

The  improvements  in  the  law  of  nationsi  which  the  Doctoff' 
has  mentioned,  as  having  already  been  madOi  aro  very  conaid- 
erable.  Those  which  he  has  proposed  would  be  of  vast  im* 
portance.  They  would  not  only  diniiniah  the  evila  and  horrora 
of  war,  but  the  motives  to  engage  in  the  bloody  businoas.  Of 
course  wars  would  become  less  frequenti  aa  well  aa  leaa  bor« 
rible.  It  is  pi  esumed  thait  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  several  classes  of  men  which  he  has  mentionod  should 
not  be  suffered  to  live  umnolestedi  during  the  quarrels  of 
rulers. 

There  are  however  severd  classes  of  peoplOi  beaides  thoao 
mentioned  by  the  Doctory  who  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  bf 
auch  conte:»ts  :— 

Mrsi  Females  of  every  age  and  every  rank.  They  were 
not  made  ¥yfght^  and  they  ought  not  to  be  injured  by  tho 
wars  of  bloody-minded  men.  Their  rights  and  their  happinoaii 
should  always  be  respected. 

Second.  Male  children  under  twenty-one  j^ears  of  ago«*— 
These  are  minors  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  aa  ac- 
countable for  the  sins  of  their  niiers|  nor  exposed  to  tho  vioo* 
and  perils  of  Camps. 


Tmrd.  Mon  idx>Te  wiuf  yMft  of  sge  ;  tbey  are  loo  old  for 
wary  and  their  grey  hain  tlioald  be   too  much  respected  to  bo- 
ealled  on  by  their  own  rulers,  or  insulted  by  the  rulers  of  a-- 
hnother  nation. 

Fourth.  AH  males  between  91  and  60  years  of  agey  who 
either  kite  peace  better  than  war,  or  are  unfit  to  die.  it  Is  a- 
bominsble  cruelty  to  compel  peaceable  men  to  fights  or  to  kiU 
them  to  rerenge  the  wrongs  of  those  who  delight  in  blood. 
It  is  also  cruel  to  kill  those  who  are  unprepared  for  deaCby  or 
to  expose  their  lives  to  imminent  dangers. 

Fifth.  Siavei  of  every  descriptioOf  white  or  bUck*  including 
those  who  have  been  made  slaves  for  miliury  purposes*  wheth- 
er soldiers  or  seamen'.  As  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
ewft  fight9f  they  ought  not  to  be  made  to  fight  br  the  Hghts 
of  otherSf  nor  killed  in  the  quarrels  of  freemen. 

Sixth,  All  who  are  innocent  of  the  crimes  for  wUch-  a  war 
is  madcy  should  be  exempted  from  its  evils  ;  their  persons  and 
their  property  should  be  regarded  as  inviolable. 

Such  improvements  in  the  law  of  nations  are  demanded  by 
the  concurring  claims  of  reason»  justice*  humanity  and  reli- 
gion. Nor  are  these  all  which  they  demand.  They  require 
compassion  for  the  dumb  beastSi  and  forbid  that  the  lives  of 
horses  and  oxen  should  be  sacrificed  in  the  worse  than  brutal 
contests  of  ambitious  and  ungodly  men* 

Suppose  that  wars  among  men  had  been   onknown— What 

should  we  think  of  an  order  of  beings  as  much  above  us  as  wo 

are  above  the  brutesi  if  they  were  to  abuse  and   sacrifice  men 

in  their  contests  with  each  other  \  Or  what  should  we  think  of 

these  superior  beings  if  wo  should  know  that  the  higher  classes 

among  them»  sacrifice  the  lower  by   thousands  in  their  foolish 

or  malicious  quarrels  \  Nay,  what  should  we  think  on  knowing 

that  they  make  a  trade  otfirq/ettion  of  the  business  of  war  sod 

murder— and  attach  to  it   the   highest  praises  and   honors ! 

Should  we  not  without  hesitation  pronounce  them  a  race  of 

deviitf  rather  than  good  beings  ! 

Let  Christians  then  exert  all  their  influence  to  improve 
the  law  of  nations9  till  the  motives  to  war  shall  be  excluded, 
an^  the  disgraceful  custom  completely  abolished. 


iEVIEW  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  DR.  rtLkmOLW  TO  t.  VAUGBAN, 

ESQUIRE. 

Iir  1785  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  a  letter  to  Benjanua 
VaughaDy  Esq.  on  ^  Criminal  Laws  and  Priyateering,"  with 
remarks  on  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Thoaghts  on  ExecatiTe  Jus* 
tice/'  Some  extracts  from  this  important  letter  will  be  giYeiii 
Ibr  the  consideration  of  our  readers  :-— 

<*  That  it  is  better  a  hundred  guilty  persona  should  escape^ 
than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer,  is  a  maxim  that 
bas  long  been  generally  approTed«-never  that  I  know  of  con* 
•rovertcd^*» 

This  was  said  in  reference  to  capital  punishments.  But  are 
not  wars  made  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  better  that  many 
thousands  of  innocent  persons  should  sufferi  than  thai  the 
wrong  or  pretended  wrong  of  one  person  should  bil  of  being 
rerenged  ? 

The  Doctor  relates  that  a  horse  stealer  being  asked  by 
Judge  Burnet  ^  what  he  had  to  say  why  judgement  of  death 
ahould  not  pass  against  himi  and  answeringt  *  that  it  was  hard 
to  hang  a  roan  for  only  stealing  a  horse/  was  told  by  the  Judge 
«-^<  Man  thou  art  not  to  be  hanged  only  for  stealing  a  horse, 
but  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen. ** 

This  answer  of  the  Judge  is  termed  by  the  Doctor  <<  brutal 
and  unreasonable/'  But  how  much  more  **>  brutal  and  unrea- 
■onable"  for  one  government  to  make  war  on  the  innocent 
rabjects  of  another  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  injuries  in  which 
they  had  no  ooncern  ! 

<<  Justicci  says  the  Doctor,  is  as  strictly  due,  between  neigh- 
bour nations,  as  between  neighbour  individuals.  A  highway 
auui  is  as  much  of  a  robber  when  he  plunders  in  a  gang,  as 
vhen  single  ;  and  a  nation  which  makes  an  unjust  war  is  only 
m  great  gang.*' 

These  remarks  are  just ;  and  two  nations  at  war  are  gener- 
eUy  two  ^  great  gangs"  of  robbers,  endeavouring  to  injure  one 
another. 

M  Ko  less  than  700  privateers  were,  it  is  said,  fitted  out  in 
the  last  war  !  These  were  fitted  out  by  merchants  to  prey  up^ 
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CO  Pther  merchanU  who  had  never  doae  them  any  inltiry^^ 
Bow  then  can  a  nationy  which  among  the  honettest  of  iu  peo* 
pie  have  so  many  thieves,  by  inclination^  and  whose  govern* 
snent  encouraged  and  commissioned  no  less  than  709  gangs  of 
robbers— how  can  such  a  nation  have  the  foce  to  condemn  the 
crime  in  individuals  !  It  natnrailf  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  New. 
gate  anecdote.  One  of  the  prisoners  compluned  that  in  the 
night  somebody  had  taken  the  buckles  out  of  his  ahoes.— 
M  What  the  devil !  says  another,  have  we  then  thieve*  among 
us  ?  It  must  no^  b^  suffered.  Let  us  search  out  the  roguo 
and  pump  htm  to  death.** 

This  Dr.  Franklin  said  of  Great  Britain.  Did  he  imagine 
that  his  own  countrymen  would  follow  such  an  inconsistent  and 
fiital  etample  I  Our  Rulers  have  ^  encouraged  and  comntis* 
aioned'^^pek'baps  not  quite  ^  seven  hundred**  of  what  the  Doc- 
tor calls  <<  gangs  of  robbers  ;**  but  many  such  gangs  have  been 
licensed  by  them.  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there 
are  <*  thieve*  among  us  V* 

**  It  has  been,  says  this  Philosopher,  for  sometime  a  gener-^ 
ally  received  opinion  that  a  military  man  is  not  to  inquire 
whether  a  war  be  just  or  unjust-4ie  is  to  execute  his  orders. 
All  princes  who  are  disposed  to  become  tjrrants  must  probably 
approve  of  this  opinion,  and  be  willing  to  establish  it ;  but  b 
it  not  a  dangerous  one  ?  Since  on  this  principle,  if  the  tyrant 
command  his  army  to  attack  and  destroy  not  only  unoffending 
neighbour  nations,  but  even  his  own  subjecu,  the  artkiy^  is 
bound  to  obey.  A  negro  slave  in  our  colonies,  being  com- 
manded by  his  master  to  rob  or  murder  a  neighbour,  or  do  any 
ether  immoral  act,  may  refuse,  and  the  magistrate  will  protect 
him  in  his  refusal.  The  slavery  then  of  a  soldier  is  worse 
than  that  of  a  negro  !" 

We  hope  our  readers  will  seriously  reflect  on  the  Doctor^ 
reasoning ;  for  the  monstrous  opinion  which  he  supposed  ry- 
rantt  would  wish  to  esublish  is  prevalent  in  our  country. 

The  Doctor  adds— ^  A  conscientious  officer,  if  not  restndn* 
ed  by  the  apprehension  of  its  being  imputed  to  another  cause, 
may  Indeed  resign  rather  than  be  employed  in  an  unjust  war; 
but  the  private  men  are  sUveafor  life  ;  and  they  are  perhaps 
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incapable  of  judging  for  themteWes.  We  can  only  lament 
their  fate}  and  still  more  that  of  a  tailor  who  is  often  dragged 
by  force  from  his  honest  occupation^  and  compelled  to  imbme 
kis  hands  in  perhaps  Innocent  blood  ** 

If  these  <<  slaves  for  life'*  are  supposed  to  ba  bcapable  of 
judging  whether  a  war  be  just  or  unjusli  ought  they  not  to  be 
wholly  exempted  from  fighting  f  As  in  all  cases  a  war  it  ceiw 
tunly  murder  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both^  shall  a  man  ba  eomi^ 
pelledor  seduced  to  fight  while  he  it  incapable  of  deciding 
whether  the  part  he  is  to  act,  is  or  l«  not  murderous  f  It  h 
not  unjust  to  urge  a  man  to  exprett  a  decided  opinion  in  mcaao 
which  is  to  him  perfectly  doubtful  I  or  to  compel  m  man  to 
twear  to  a  fact,  when  he  it  uncertain  whether  that  fact  did  ex- 
itt  ?  And  can  it  be  lest  abominable  to  compel  a  man  to  take 
the  life  of  a  brother,  when  he  hat  no  CYidence  but  that  |he  re* 
ijuirement  it  murderout  on  the  part  of  hit  tuperior  I 

<*  But,  tayt  the  Doctor,  it  behovet  merchanu  to  condder 
well  of  the  justice  of  a  war  before  they  voluntarily  engage  n 
jgang  of  roffiant  to  attack  their  fellow  merchantt  of  a  neigh*^ 
bouring  nation,  to  plunder  them  of  their  property,  and  perhaps 
ruin  them  and  their  families,  if  they  yield  it ;  or  to  wound} 
maim  or  murder  them,  if  they  endeavor  to  defend  it.  Tet 
thete  thingt  are  done  by  Chrittian  merchants,  whether  a  war 
be  just  or  unjutt,  and  it  can  hardly  be  jutt  on  both  tidet.<-i« 
They  are  done  by  English  and  American  merchants,  who 
neverthelest  complain  of  private  theft,  and  hang  by  dosent 
the  thioTet  they  have  taught  by  their  own  example  1" 

Thete  contiderationt  should  tink  deep  into  the  heartt  of 
merchant  a,  of  rulert,  and  of  people  of  every  claat  in  every  na^ 
tion.  For,  at  the  Doctor  very  juttly  remarkt,  ^  It  it  time  that 
n  atop  be  put  to  thit  enormity •'*  There  it  one  pattage  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan  which  will  be  made  the  subject  of  the 
fbllowing  article, ' 
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PROPOSAL  rOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  PRIVATEERING. 

• 

Iir  the  Letter  to  Benjamio  VaaglMUi»  Esq.  Dr.  FrtnUin  Hit* 
•d  at  a  bet,  thtt  *^  The  United  Sutes  of  America,  though  bet- 
tor, situated  than  anf  Eoropeao  nation  to  profit  bf  prirateertiif 
•*4ire»  as  &r  as  in  them  lies,  endeaTOuring  to  abolish  the  prac* 
■t'lee,  bf  offering  in  all  their  treaties  with  other  pow^ra^  ao  ar- 
ticle engaging  solemnlf  that  in  case  of  a  future  war,  no  prita- 
teer  »hall  be  commissioned  on  either  side  ;  and  that  unarmed 
merchant  ships  on  both  sides  shall  pursue  their  Tojages  un- 
molested."  The  Doctor  obsenres— ^^  This  will  be  a  happf  im« 
pfOTcment  in  the  law  of  nations.  The  humane  and  the  just 
cannot  but  wish  general  success  to  the  propoution." 

As  Dr.  Franklin  was  himself  employed  as  a  aunister  m  ne* 
gociating  treaties,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  a  propoution  waa 
nado  bf  our  goTemment ;  and  this  fact  ought  to  be  genoralfy 
known*  to  the  Jl^nour  of  our  rulers,  and.to  the><AroacA  qf 
those  who  refused  to  accede  to  the  humane  proje^  What  a 
mass  of  iniquitf  and  distress  would  liare  been  prerented  had 
the  plan  been  adopted  fortf  fears  ago  bf  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom ! 

But  jvhile  we  rejoice  in  the  bet  that  such  a  propoaition  waa. 
made  by  our  government,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Doctor  waa 
correct  in  saying,  that  our  government  '^are,  as  br  as  In  them 
lie»|  endeaTouriog  .to  abolish  the  practice^**  T^^Y  ^^^  <^ 
indeed  copipei  other  goTenaaQenta  to  accede  to  the  proposed 
article*  '  But  wo  may  presume  that  the  proposition  was  made 
under  a  conviction,  that  privateering  is  immoral,  inhnauui»  uo* 
just  and  U  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  piracy.^  In  such  a  case  a 
nalon  can  do  more  than  to  firofio^c  to  do  justly,  <m  fondftivm 
that  other  nations  will  do  th^  same  ;  they  can  give  a  magnani- 
mous example  of  their  abhorrence  of  such  piryicyi  by  positive- 

■  *  ■  .  «    - 

1y  re  louhcing  the  practice  on  their  own  part.  •  Such  an  exam- 
ple vki  uici  hi4ve  had  more  influence  than  the  proffered  article^ 
bi»d  it  even  been  accepted  by  other  goTomments.  Shall  I  an* 
thorise  or  encourage  my  children  to  practice  injustice,  theft 
and  rot:bery,i>eciiuse  my  neighbours  permit  their  children  to 
pursue  such  a  course  of  iniquity  !  pr  can  that  which  is  mani« 
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festlf  inhuman  and  unjixst  in  ittelf>  and  infiuBous  when  done  bf 
a  private  individual,  be  humane)  equitable  and  glorioua  when 
done  by  a  <'  great  gang  !** 

Had  our  rulers,  after  in  vain  proposing  the  humane  articled 
passed  an  act  entirely  prohibiting,  on  the  part  of  our  own  citi* 
cens,  that  mode  of  piracy,  how  glorious  would  their  characters 
have  appeared  in  the  view  of  enlightened  men  I  The  principle, 
in  that  case,  would  probably  have  been  adopted,  before  now, 
in  every  Christian  nation  ;  but  if  not  adopted  by  others,  wo 
should  have  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Christian  nation 
which  renounced  the  principles  and  practice  of  piracy.  Thie 
would  have  been  a  grieater  honour  to  our  country,  than  any 
nation  has  acquired  by  maritime  warfare  and  robbery. 

But  as  this  detestable  mode  of  fiiracy  has  been  licensed  by 
our  government  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  by  other  govern*^ 
nents,  thousands  have  been  trained  up  to  the  business,  and 
snany  have  been  disposed  to  foijow  it  after  their  license  had 
Aspired.  Hence  the'  ocean  has  been  infested  with  pirates, 
^hose  credentials  are  dot  considered  as  legal,  but  whose  con* 
duct  and  depredations  are  not  more  inhuman  or  unjust,  than 
those  of  licensed  privateersmen  ;  and  to  the  several  govem^^ 
ments  of  Christendom  they  may  justly  impute  their  educadon. 
These  pirates  are  not  Jesuits  enough  to  see  that  it  is  moro 
unjust  or  wicked  to  rob  and  murder  in  time  of  peace,  than  in 
time  of  war;  nor  that  rulers  have  any  more  right  than  other 
people  to  make  war,  ur  to  authorise  or  to  practise  such 
crimes. 

'  But  as  our  government  heretofore  generously  proposed  a 
plin  for  the  abolition  of  privateering,  which  did  not  then  sue* 
coed,  why  may  not  the  subject  be  brought  before  Congress  by 
a  respectful  Memorial  from  many  enlightened  citisens,  or  by 
n  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  some  state,  requesting  that 
Congress  would  enact  a  law  for  the  entire  abolition  of  priva^- 
teering  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  a  cdpy  of 
Ae  act,  when  passed,  should  be  sent  to  every  government  of 
Christendom,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  a  similar  law 
Uiould  be  enacted  by  each  of  those  governments  i 

This  project  is  seriously  recommended  to  the  consideration 
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of  tho  fritnds  of  peace,  humamtf  and  justice,  throu^iDQt  t^ 
country.  The  enormity  and  injustice  of  priTateeriogi  and  of 
eyery  species  of  maritime  robbery,  are  so  glaring,  and  tih^  ai- 
Tanlages  which  would  result  from  their  abolition  so  obrionf, 
that  *<  the  humane  and  the  just  cannot  but  iirish  general  suc- 
cess to  the  proposition.*' 

REVIEW  or  THE  PRACTICE  OF  RCTALIATTOir. 

Rbtaliatiok  is  the  christian  name  for  revenge.  It  i#  0 
clearly  repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  lo 
reyengo  am  injury,  that  such  conduct  must  hare  another  name> 
or  its  antichristian  character  could  not  be  concealed.  To  s^ 
of  a  ruler  or  a  military  commander  that  he  is  a  reveogeAiI  man 
would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  accusatioB»  or  an  unfounded 
calumny.  But  to  say  of  such  men  that  thf  y  distressed  or  do- 
atroyed  prisoners^  or  burnt  towns  or  yiUagey,  to  retaUate  sim* 
lar  wrongs  on  the  part  of  an  enemy,  would  be  thought  bf 
many  to  imply  no  charge  inconsistent  with  justice^  religioo  and 
beneyolence. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  distressing  or  liilUag  people  in  wiur^ 
are  not  generally  known  by  the  name  of  retaliation  or  reyenge. 
The  most  sanguinary  and  horrible  battles  m^  be  fought,  tboo- 
sands  may  be  killed  and  wounded,  and  still  nothing  may  be 
done  which  a  warrior  would  regard  as  inconsistent  with  a 
declaration  that  ^  every  man  did  his  duty/'— nothing  wUdi 
calls  for  retaliation.  But  if  one  of  the  parties  atepa  aside  fms 
the  usual  and  honorable  modes  of  murdering  or  diatreaeiAg 
men,  by  refusing  quarter  to  a  captiye,  or  killing  an  officer  vitk 
a  Sag  of  truce,  or  wantonly  burning  a  yillage— -such  things  aie 
supposed  to  demand  retaliation* 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  powers  of  recollection  to  csll 
to  mind  instances  of  retaliation,  in  which  captiyes  were  heU 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  general— -oyer  whom  it 
was  impossible  that  they  ahould  have  any  control ;  and»  ala9i 
in  which  innocent  people,  men,  women  and  children  bad  tlMir 
habitations  consumed  to  revenge  wrongs  of  which  they  were 
not  the  agents* 
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However  jast  it  may  be  H>  hold  geaertls  m  mponiible  fivr 
the  wrongs  done  by  soldiert  under  their  controli  it  it  manifestly 
unjust  to  treat  soldiers  as  responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  by 
their  general ;  or  to  iiiflict  eTil4>o  the  inhabitants  of  one  terri- 
tory to  revenge  similar  evils  done  to  the  same  class  of  people 
in  another.  Yet  such  have  been  the  usual  modes  of  revenge 
adopted  by  chriitian  warriors  1 

In  former  ages  of  barbarityi  when  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  divided  into  clansi  like  the  natives  of  America^  it  is  said 
they  had  <<  a  law  that  when  a  person  belonging  to  one  clan 
murdered  a  man  belonging  to  another,  the  murderer,  if  found, 
should  be  hanged  as  he  deserved  ;  but  if  he  could  not  be  found 
the  first  man  of  the  same  clan  that  could  be  found,  should  be 
hanged  in  his  stead.*'  Now  who  does  not  see  that  this  was  a 
savage  and  unjust  law  \  But  is  it  not  at  least  as  reasonable  as 
the  modes  of  retaliation  which  are  adopted  by  christian  na* 
tiona  ?  These  nations  are  seldom  contented  with  retaliating 
by  an  equal  injury;  tdn,  twenty  or  even  a  hundred  fold  is  often 
regarded  as  lawtul  ;  and,  like  the  ancient  barbarians  of  Scot* 
land,  they  will  inflict  these  retaliatory  evils  on  persons  wh» 
never  injured  them. 

If  the  gospel  had  required  revenge  as  positively  as  it  has 
forbidden  it,  what  worse  might  have  been  expected  of  christian 
nations,  than  they  have  usually  done  in  retaliating  injuries  I 
That  they  should  allow  themselves  to  revenge  wrongs  when 
it  can  be  done  on  the  guilty  agents,  is  certainly  as  much  as 
would  be  reasonably  expected  of  men  who  hope  for  pardon 
through  a  Mediator  who  has  absolutely  prohibited  rendering 
•vU  for  evil,  and  who  has  made  a  forgiving  spirit  in  man,  one 
llBWards  another,  a  condition  of  their  obtaining  the  forgiveneaa 
•TGod.  What  then  shall  be  thought  of  their  conduct  in  re- 
venging  upon  subjects,  the  wrongs  of  their  rulers— upon  sol- 
diers, tho  wrongs  of  their  generals,  and  upon  the  innocent,  the 
wrdngs  of  the  guilty  1 

It  is  said  that  among  the  aborigines  of  South  America,  re« 
yttlige  was  one  of  the  first  things  which  the  parents  instilled 
iQf6  the  minds  of  their  children  ;  and  were  we  to  examine,  im-^ 
partially  the  history  of  Christian  nations^  should  v  e  not  more 
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MtHfallf  rappote  that  thtf  were  edooitefl  like  Uwte  nvatei^* 
than  that  they  had  been  bronfcht  up  as  ditciplet  of  the  Prineo 
of  peace  ?  Naf ,  U  it  not  an  undeniable  truth*  that,  amoog  pro- 
fessed christians^  a  meek,  ferbearing  spirit  is  branded  with  thm 
name  of  pusillanimityt  aod  that  revenge  is  the  rerj  thing  ti6 
which  they  attach  the  names  of  honour  and  glorf  ?  And  has 
it  not  been  esteemed  a  very  honourable  thing  to  murder  sub- 
jects for  the  real  or  pretended  iaults  of  their  aoTeroigns,  aoA 
to  sacrifice  soldiers  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  their  generals ! 

How  much  more  magnanimous  would  a  ruler  s{>pear9  ia 
boldly  refusing  to  descend  to  such  acts  of  inhuinani^i  than  iu 
reaking  his  vengeance  on  the  innocent,  for  crimes  which  thoj 
never  committed,  and  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  pre- 
Tent. 

Some»  howevery  will  plead«  that  rulers  and  their  rabjects 
form  one  body  ftolttic  :  that  wrongs  must  be  retaliated  on  toatt 
part  of  the  body,  and  that  as  rulers  do  not  choose  to  be  penpn* 
ally  assailed,  there  is  no  way  to  retaliate  but  by  atriking  the 
subjects.  So  then  rather  than  not  violate  th^  laws  of  Christ 
at  all|  you  would  have  the  ruler  act  the  part  of  a  barbarian  bf 
destroying  the  innocent  for  the  offences  of  the  guilty  I 

Suppose  that  similar  modes  of  revenge  should  be  generally 
adopted  in  society — that  when  a  man  has  received  an  injury 
from  the  head  of  a  family,  he  should  go  and  retaliate  the  wrong 
on  the  children  or  servants  of  the  offender,  sofibring  his  owa 
exasperated  spirit  to  dictate  the  measure  of  vengeance  to  i>e 
inflicted.  Would  the  state  of  society  be  improved  by  such  a' 
custom  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  rulers  are  the  only  Chris« 
tians  who  have  a  right  to  adopt  the  inhuman  principles  of  sav^ 
fges! 

There  are  but  a  few  of  any  civilized  community  who  will 
not,  on  serious  reflection,  reprobate  those  acts  which  are  usu* 
ally  termed  measures  of  retaliation.  Let  this  point,  tlien,  be 
fully  understood  and  admitted,  that  it  is  absolutely  unjuit  and 
barbarous  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  rulers  on  their  subjects,  or 
Ae  wrongs  of  the  guilty  ou  the  innocent.  Then  a  great  point 
will  be  gained  and  the  operations  of  war  will  Mx>n  be  circun* 
ftribed  and  limited.    In  that  case  rulers  would  be  compelled 
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okbev  io>  taaovMe  iIm  euttom  ofvw  or  to  fight  their  own 
fa«cde««  Nino  times  In  ten  the  real  or  pretended  wrongs  for 
nMch  wars  are  made,  are  the  wroags  of  mien  thenaelfesy' 
and  not  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  snlTer  in  the  contest  i  and' 
frequentif  he  who  declares  the  war  might  ttvf  jiistlf  adopt- 
die  words  oFIkiTid— ^ Loy I  baf«  sinned,  I  have  done  wicked* 
Ij  ^  bui  these  sheep,  what  have  thej  done  1'* 


%»<^%w^ 


ON  couNTiNo  The  cost  of  a  proposed  wail 

^WhatKm^foingtomAke  w«r  ^gainit  uioflMr  King  aitttith  not  down 
Ant  and  oonralteth,  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thoniand  to  meet-  him  -tfaatr 
eometh  sfidnft  him  wHh twenty  tboaeandr*    LukesiT.Sl. 

Tnm  question  mendoned  bf  our  Saviour  in  the  words  now 
before  us  seems  to  have  embraced  almost  every  thing  which 
fillers  lurae  been  accustomed  to  consider  in  determining  on 
Ibe  expediencf  of  going  to  war-»namelyi  whether  tliey  be  a* 
ble  to  meet  their  antagonists  with  a  prospect  of  succ^ess.— - 
There  are  howeveri  other  questions,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  view  in  all  such  coosultstions. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  present  year  i^uch  has  been  said  on  the 
probability  of  a  war  with  Spdlii,  on   i^ccount  of  the  imprisoiik 
meat  of  Mr.  Mc|^.    A  Committee  of  tlie  Senate  of  the  Unit-, 
•4  States  made  a  Report  on  that  subject  which  conpluded  with 
CM  feUow^RS  liUigusfo  ^^ 

^  Motbtag  but  a  confidence  that  the  representations  of  the 
Vresideott  who  hc^  demanded,  the  liberation  of  Mr.  MeadCf  will 
produce  the  desired  eitectt  would  have  restndned  youi^  com- 
mitteefrom  re^onmiendlogtbeadoptioa  of  measures  of  severe 
Wtfitotim.'* 

Tlie  t^vm  *<  retribution**  is.  here  but  another  name  for  rr« 

W<ffW>*"Wd  the  import  of  ^be  whole  is,  that  nothing  but  a  con« 

fidenfce  tbst  the  representations  of  tbe^  President  would  produce 

ihi  Uberatt^e  of  Mr  Meade,  bad  any  influence  to  restrain  (ho. 

'Comsiitie^  from  recommending  war  measures* 

Wm  dhail  concede  that  Ferdinand  was  in  the   wrong  in  re- 
tuning  Mr.  Meade  in  the  prison  of  Qadis ;    but  we  must  re- 
gret that  no  other  considerations,  than  the  one  which  was  stat- 
ed, had  any  influence  on  the  minds  of  this  Committee,  to  re- 
3 


will  gm6fMeaiittiMTOiwbniodoreiiiiioai4NHMaA«OTt»ipht, 

!For  many  yean  the  printing  prenMyanri  tlia  tcmpiMaf  nMH 
in  each  country,  will  be  employed  in  propayadngialatthoad  «ii4 
slander.— First  to  eacite  the  malignant  pMsiraa  of  reveBge 
•nd  war ;  in  ibe  second  place,  to  keep  ap  tkeae  paaaioiia  ta 
tbe  highest  pitch  during^  the  conneat ;  and  laatiyy  after  ibe  cloaa 
of  the  war,  to  deceive  the  people  of  each  natioo  and 
them  beliete  that  a  foolish  and  needleia  war,  was  really 
and  necessary,  and  that  a  ruioooa  war  had  been  «  veiy  pnf  ta^ 
sie  oQe* 

Thousands  of  miserable  victfana  who  may  aarsive  tba  war 
wtTlM  added  to  the  Hat  of  pensioners,  ami  the— andi  amro 
wfio  .shall  have  been  tfa  real  soShrera  by  the  war  as  tho  pei^ 
aidners,  will  be  pasaed  over  and  left  to  spend  choir  days  ia 
poferty  and  despldr.  • 

Thd  war  will  fia  In  the  broaau  of  multilndea  tim 
Vtterlite  -prejudicea  «a  ieeda  of  future  coliiaioDB  ;  dm 
of  millions  will  be  cbrruptdd  dr  contimfnaiedi-  and  thooasadi 
will  be  educated  for  thteres,  robbers,  piratea  ami  «iHdewt% 
Id  hto  A  t^ino  to  their  respeiftife  eountrieOi  tc^  fill  ttwaatte-pris^ 
dbk,  or  to  fiimish  enAptoymtent  lor  hangmtfw.  ' 
'  Now  what  benefits  frdib  the  war  may  Great  -Britain  «speel| 
to  counterbalance  these  enofmoua  itema  cifloaa,  aulhging^add 
IHMirie'f  '  She 'may  pMiably-  have  to  tey  that  her  anainaand 
Uir*^  gtti^  of  robbers**  have  feoght  bravely,  havoldllad  thol^ 
"hiiiKIs'elfoifr  countrymen  and*  ruined  miny  of  4wr'«tarBlnM% 
that  her  generals  and  admirala,  her  armiea  and'Mr  l«oi8|iMivt 
iRcqUi'ted  gfeat  renown  in  the  view  of  thei^  dmtMAfMay'iBdAat 
Ihe  ^  siiiuk  quo  ante  biiiumt'*  as  for  aa  it  was  practicahJej  Ml 
lieenf  made' the  basis  dfa  treaty  t>f  peace.  But  tf  tho '  drt|jiMl 
and  iCv6wed  cause  of  tAe  warshall  not  'tere  bcieii'  fcrgocesHfh 
Uitf  tiixric  6f  the  cdiitest,  the  followin^^  hem  tnay  be  fttied 
in  capitals :-»  ■  •»   - 

^^'Tkat  A^buthnot  and  Ambristia  are  atiH  in  their  gramas 
^ead  iks  they  were  at'fhe'comniiencemeni  M'tlLe  war,  nnl  ii'it at 
'all  consoled  or  behefitted  by'the  incalcdlalAe  maas  of  ciima 
and  wretchedneaa  which  occured  on  their  accounti  or  tbe  tbon- 


It 

at 

nndi-of  muidenirliiek  wert  cdnakud  ia  O^^gWutgUt^  r«^ 

v«Bge  their  deaths. 

Paet  expeiience  will  jnttify  thei  aDticipelioii  #f  tocii  reeuta* 
Bach  WM  the  iiiue  of  our  late  ettempt  to  Nvengo  the  allagf 
•d  irroDge  of  Great  Brhaln ;  and  alio  haa  noching  belter  tp 
expect  from  a  waririth  ue  on  the  eatne  deatructi?ie  principle^. 

O  when  will  this  ineane  and  fiitalpojic|r  cea«et0be4iAor^ 
by  the  rulers  of  nationa  I  When  will  they  learn  tliat  it  Aoea 
not  become/irAerf  40  gamUo  atay  the  lima  of  their  ehUtfitii  I 

^MAMMMf 

DR.  BELKNAFS  TESTIMONY  ON  WAftS  WItH  THE  INSUNfl. 

.  ^  HowBTUifond  we  may  hiife  been  of  accuaing.  the  Indians 
of  treachery  and  infidelity t  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  exp 
lonple  waa.firat  set  them  by  tjie  Europeans.  Had  we  always 
treated  them  with  chat  justice  and  hi^nanity  which  our  reiig|ipn 
iiiculcates»  and  our  true  interest  required,  we  might  haTeliTed 
in  aa  .much  harmony  with  themt  as  with  any.  other  people  m 
the  globe."    Histi  of  N.  H.  toL  1.  p.  1 1. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  impartial  and  re- 
spectable of  our  historians.  It  was  written  in  the  last  century  • 
but  it  is  f  uch  a  testimony  aa  we  nuy  expect  will  be  given  by 
impartial,  historiana  of  what  has  more  recently  ocoarred. 

The  firs^  part  of  Dr.  Belknap's  testimony  was  grotlndedbn  a 
dt^n^bie.  fact  which  occurred  in  1.614*  One  of  tbe  **  Voy« 
MOBrSi"  by  the.  name  of  Hunt^  ^rwho  Tisted  the  northera  coasts 
of  America— decoyed  abou^  30  Indians  on  board;  and  sold 
idOffi  for  sl«i?es  at  Malaga.  Thia  perfidious  action  excited  a 
vipleni  jealousy  in  the  nauves|  and  bitterly  enraged  them 
wmit  svcceeding  adventurers.*'  p.  10. 
„  ftkin  event  happened  several,  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
.^r  Jbnp^thers  at  Cape  Cod.  But  such  an  outragCi  committed 
)if  an  EngUshmani  against  the  liidianS)  would  long  Le  remem- 
beredi  and  the  knowledge  of  it  widely  extended  amuiig  the 
iming  tnbes.  This  occurrcnc.e  very  naturally  prepared  the 
Jadiaps  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  all  adventurers  from  the 
nuno  country.    Wheoi  therefore,  the  natives  sa^  Qur  ancestors 
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Itnd  oii'tlirirfihons»  tfmed  and  ready  to  fightt  it  %aa  nfttutal  tm 
regard  them  at  hostile  invaders*  of  a  similar  character  to  thf 
party  which  had  committed  the  former  act  of  perfidy  aod  Tyo* 
lence.  Those  who  are  well  acqnamted  with  our  histories  caf 
1»rdly  entertain  a  doubt»  that  the  numeriHia  4nd  destmcure 
wars  with  the  Indiansi  hare  commonly  originated  trom  t|ie 
^ntbn  acts  of  adrcntorerSy  spetuiatora  aiid  knaTe%. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Belkaapfk  testimony  derivee  iimc]i  80^ 
port  from  the  seventy  year*  qffieace  between  thp  first  seulen 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  natives^  and  from  the  well  attested  fret, 
that  the  Indians  hare  been  as  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  beMefactora*  as  for  their  revenge  to  such  at  iojfired  tlfem. 

That  the  Indians  have  in  no  instance  been  the  aggressors  in 
our  wars  with  them  will  not  be  affirmed.  Bvtlt'wiiBld  be 
easy  to  collect  a  ninltitude  of  facts  in  the  candnct  o^oar  aa- 
cestorSf  and  in  the  conduct  of  bur  pebple  in  the  j^iiBient  mgoy 
which  were  adapted  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  leidian  tribes 
and  to  produce  war.  Nfany  miyre  might  probably  have  been 
collected  if  our  histories  had  always  been  written'  by  disiii^ 
terested  men,  or  if  the  Indians  had  written  histories  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received  frona  tbe  white  people.  •    '    * '   ' 

The  natives  have  generally  befen  regarded  by  our  people  as 
an  inferior,  savage  l-ace;  an^too  many  have  been  disposed 
to  ti:^at  them  as  havuig  ho  righti,'ahdbut  little  ctaliii' to  respect 
or  to  justice  ;  snd  so  far  as  these  ientimenu  have'iieen'  en* 
tertaincd,  tney  have  operated  like  a   deceitful  mirtbr,  which 

',  '."  ■■■•|<.a  ,'. 

diminishes  the  wrongs,  on  biir  owb  party  and  magnifies  those 
which  bare  been  done  by  the  natives. 

'  '  It  ia  admitted  that  the  Indian^  have  been drnei  and  barbaMtts 
in'  their  modes  of  warfare,  and  this  fact  has  "had  a  powerful  in* 
fluence  in  exciting  prejudice  aigaiiist  the   unfortunate  tribes. 

^  "  *  ■■■■■•  ,      ,      ' 

But  it  should  be  considered  that  war  is  ever  cruel  and  iMihar- 
out,  by  whatever  nation'  it  is  conducted.  If  this  is  doubted  by 
any  one,  let  him  read  the  fi^llowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  oaib 
of  our  white  Chiefs*  ^ 

«-tVim>l  Befire  Si.  Marke^  ike  9ik  qfjifiril,  18It. ' 
«  The  spy  companies  supported  by  the  horse  were  ordered 
ferwafti ;  a  short  and  spirited  Conflict  enstied ';  the  IniBana  aoeb 


f^y  wmjr,  sod  wen  fmniaed 'tKrougb.  dMir  towiit*'  Jht  thNf 
succeeding  days  wiere  emplofcd  in-  Kouring  their  cooDtryt 
Unming  thtir .  tovnMf  and  tecuring  their  com  and  Gattle^  o£ 
Hrfaich  were  'found  a  great  abuDdance  im^^^fiwards  .0/  three  hut^*. 
dred  houMes  have  been  conwumed.**'^**  OapL  AfEwer  ha]rvig 
hoisted  English  colours  on  board  his  bOats,.Francis  the  prophet, 
Hoemotchemucho,  and  two  others  wevo  decoyed  on  board  s— - 
these  have  been  hanged  to  day  I^     .   i  :.^ 

If  the  Chief  of  our  army  can  hoatt  of  exploits  likcthesCf  and 
be  applauded  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  let  us  no  notfsro. 
reproach  the  Indiana  for  their  revengeful  and  eavage  modea  of 
warfare. 

But  do  our  generals  *^  know  what  manner  of  spirit  they,  are 
of?"  Probably  they  do  not,  any  more  than. the  British  genei)- 
als  did  when  they  exposed  themsfslTes  to  the  reproach  of  Goth- 
ic barbarity  by  burning  Charlcstown  and  other  towns  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  Our  people  could  then  see  much  to  blame 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Britons,  but  they  can  now  boast  of  simi- 
lar exploits  —So  fatally  does  the  spirit  of  war  bewilder  the 
minds  of  men. 

The  solemn  truths afBirmed  by  Dr.  Belknap  should  be  sound* 
ed  throughout  the  land,  and  be  made  to  reach,  at  least  bjechOf 
the  ears  of  every  man  who  has  any  concern  in  the  government 
ef  our  nation.    We  therefore  repeat  them  :— - 

^  However  fond  we  may  have  been  of  accusing  the  Indiana 
of  treachery  and  infidelity,  it  most  be  confessed  that  the  exam* 
IHle  was  first  set  them  by  Europeans.  Had  we  always  treated 
th^ia  with  that  justice  and  humanity  which  our  religion  inculr 
oaCei^  and  our  true  interest  required,  we  might  have  lived  in 
aa  touch  harmony  with  them,  as  with  any  other  people  on  the 
gipbe." 

'.  .Or.  Belknap  quotea  from  the  History  of  Louisiana  the  fbl- 
layrifig  testimony  of  Monsieur  Du  Prats  concerning  the  In- 
dhme.io  that  region  <-«*"  There  needs  nothing  but  prudence 
and  good  sense  to  persuade  these  people  to  what  is  reasonable, 
aq^  ^  preserve  their  friendship  without  interruption/' 
r  How  aifeiying  and  humiliating  are  these  truths  I  How  shock- 
ing: to  the  benevolent  mind  arc  the  legitimate   inferences  !— 


FMftiitet  i^  ]MI»  taiftaM«HLpiBifi0.N!U|iii%.^mftM.f| 
pcrMCttiion  and  uka  nfuge  In  m  land  inlMbiied  indeed  bf 
n^  mm,  bat  meo  who  «re  iiiMnpiiUn  of  bninK  woDibf  kMk 
neMf  tnd  with  whom  wo  mifht  ttfo  in  hmnaiuaf^  if  «o  wmM 
hat  follow  Iho  dictmot  of  oar  own  roUfpoot  or  oven  pMtrooeoof 
If  ue  into  rest  But,  oUt  i  we  woge  war  with  oar  red  brothrQa» 
pnrsuo  them  with  deedlf  ranooafy  drive  them  from  the  ihoree 
of  the  ocean,  farther  and  farther  from  their  fonoor  plicea  it 
foeidence  and  their  meaaa  of  anhtiitence.  >  Booomfaig  oor* 
■elvea  a  gi^eat  people,  while  their  nnmhera  are  diminiahed  hf 
Mr  awordi,  <*  we  feel  power  and  forget  fight/** and-  mnlliplf 
wart  with  a  feeble  and  nearlf  exteitninated  race  ;  and  yet  wo 
ftaf e  the  efhontery  to  boaat  that  we  are  a  joac>  poaaeabta  and 
magoanimooa  nadon  1 

^  Then  wfait  it  mm  P    And  what  OMntedagthh, 
Aod  hafiof  banaa  foeltaigi,  doM  not  bluh 
And  ha^f  hh  ht«d,  to  thak  hkndf  a  amn  r' 

KENTUCKY  PEACE  ASSOCUTION. 

fVom  tfaa  LsiiBgtm  (KaOb)  Mmilm 
^  Tnn  citixena  of  Lexington  eonaider  it  a  duty  imptiffleoJy 
Required  of  them  by  recent  eventa  in  thia  pkco  to  espreai 

■ 

their  sentimenu  relatire  to  peraonai  rencountera  bctwaon  dti* 
tens,  in  a  aanguinary  manner-^thereby  to  provent  aimilar  Oc- 
earreticet-*-being  anequifocally  of  theo|dnion  tiott  no  mreana^ 
atancea  nan  arise  between  ouf  citinena  a  here  their  honoor 
might  not  be  better  anataioed  by  a  reference  to  the  daBboMo 
opinion  of  a  few  judieioaa  and  pacific  meny  than  by  an  appeal 
to  deadly  combat 

"  We  hereby  pledge  ouraelrea  to  discountenance  by  all 
meana  in  our  power  such  meetings ;  and  do  hereby  declare, 
that  it  is  our  mature  and  decided  opinioof  that  h  will  orUaoce 
more  magnanimity  in  thus  submiting  any  diffarenco  that  aaqr 
arise  between  indiyiduals,  to  such  men  to  decide  aa  joaiicc 
may  require,  and  more  completely  preserro  the  honoar  of  ths 
indif  idual  than  a  resort  to  arms,*— which  raakea  no  diacrinnna* 
lion  between  innocence  and  guilt,— and  which  ia  often  occa* 
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doDed  bj  m  want  of  correct  nndertunding  betveen  tkt  ptrtict, 
of  tho  cause  of  complaint— angrf  paasiona  hastening  to  an  is* 
•ue,  when  explanations  would  reconcile." 

Signed  by  George  Trotter,  and  84  others. 

This  is  good  news  from  the  West.  rWe  had  heard  with 
deep  regret)  that  the  people  of  the  Western  Sutes  were  in 
the  habic  of  travelling  armed,  like  Arabs,  to  be  always  ready  to 
fight  on  the  shonest  notice.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that 
duels  had  become  so  freqi^ent  as  to  excite  alarm.  The  forma* 
UonofaPeace  Society,  or  a  Cinliisation- Society^  was  rery 
needful,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  effects  will  be  salutary.  If 
this  Associatton  can  bring  the  barbarous  custom  into  disrepute 
it'wlH  of  course  be  abolished  ;  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long^ 
before  our  western  brethren  will  be  ashamed  of  the  savage 
practice  of  going  armed  and  prepared  for  murdering  one  anoth*^ 
er.  By  assuming  this  menacing  attitude,  men  betray  a  want 
of  confidence  in  one  another,  a  want  of  brotherly  love,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  worst  of  crimes. 

But  private  war  is  public  war  in  miniature,  and  we  may  rea* 
■on  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  The  supposed  necessity, 
the  principles,  and  the  spirit  are  the  same  in  both  customs^-^ 
TiKMS  who  have  duly  reflected  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
public  war,  can  with  great  truth  adopt  the  language  c»f  ouir 
LenigtDn  brethren  and  say,  ,wb  :  are  ^  unequivocally  of  the  o- 
pinionthai  no  circumstances  caa  arise  between  n9ti99u  where 
thMr-honour  might  not  be  better  sustained  by  a  Kflerence  to 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  few.  judicious  aad  pacific  men,  than 
fafi-an-afP^i^  ^^  deadly  combat.*'  i  They  ciui  alfK>  es^press  it  as 
^ImAuireand  decided  opinion,  that   it  will  evidence  more 

gna^mity  in  thus  submitting  any  difference  tl^t  may  arif  j% 
between  «oft*ont,  to  such  men  to  decide  as  justice  may  require 
.«^4Dld*more  completely  preserve  the  honour  of  the  non'ofi,  than 
srvMirt'to  arms,  which  malies  no  discrimination  between  inno* 
enve^  and  guilt— and  which  is  often  occanioned  by  a  want  of 
c#»rect  undersunding  between  the  pai'ticsi— angry  passionf 
hahtoning  on. to  an  issue,  when  explanations  would  reconcile." 

War,  as  well  ip  duelling,  "  makes  no    discrimination  be- 
r#e«A^innocence   andi^uiikf"  and  the  method  of  settling  dif- 
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fcreuccs  by  ro£Brrliig  them  to*<«  £ev  jodtcious  and  pacife 
men/'  it  equally  applicable  to  national  diapotcs  and  thoie  be* 
twcen  two  individuals.  Duelling  and  public  war  were  boUi 
derived  from  the  barbarous  state  of  society  in  former  i^pet, 
and  their  present  existence  ia.  u  pcoofithat  the  nations  ia'tfits 
age  are  but  partially  civiliied; 

The  manner  in  which  the  testimony  of  our  Lexington  breth- 
ren was  signed,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  To  the  bhms 
of  George  Trotter  and  four  others  the  following  words  areao* 
nexed«— <<  who  would- go  much  iarther"'-HmeaniBg|.  probably^ 
that  these  five  gentlemen  wore  disposed  to  take  ttejotat  de- 
cided ground  for  the  suppreaaion  of  duelling.  Another;  ipen-? 
tleman  ugned  thus-*-**  S.  H.  Woddson  concurs^  except  ia  tc^- 
ry  extreme  cases.*' 

This  is  a  fair  picture  of  society  in  general,  when  emerging^ 
from  a' state  of  barbarism,  in  regard  to  any    injurious  custom, 
which  has  long  been  popular.     A  similar  diverMty  of  opiiuosi 
exists  among  those  who  desire  the  abolition   of  war.    lu  such. 
cases  it  is  m>t  to  bo  expected  that  each  of  a  hundred  men.  will 
see  with  equal  clearness  the  various  bearmga-ands  juU  aataai 
of  general  propositions  in  which-  they  may  all .  unite*    lianc^ 
much  candor  is  necessary   among  those  who  desire  th^  abac- 
tion of  sanguinary  customs.    They  should  not  bo  hasty  ta  call 
in  question  each  othens  sincerity,   because  they  do  not  sale  a* 
like  on  every  question  which,  nuiy  occur ;  but  theysbouid aev- 
erally  lie  open  to-  cbnviotioffy'  and*. nuuually.  cndeawmr  Uraid 
aae  anotheiF  in  the  search  after  trulbv 

In  the  testimony  against  duelling  we  have  aeenytthat  one 
gentleman  ^^concurs)  excopt  in  very  extreme  caaesJt  la  like 
manner  86me  excellent  men  make  exceptions  -  in  respect  te 
War^-and  with  equal  reason,  for  the  caaeaare  aimilai^ 

-  But  in  regard  to  duellings  it  is  eoayii  for  some>m€ttt<taeCf' 
that  the  exception  leaves  open  the  door  fi>r  the  pnactice  of  de- 
ening  In  all  the  extent  in  which  it  now  prevails.  For  avery 
man  will  judge  in  his. own  cause  i  and,  wiiile  nader  the  da* 
minion  ot  passion  and  prejudice,  it>  will  be  caay  for  him  to 
make  a  <*  very  extreme  case,"  of  one  which  ^^dar  would  pro- 
Qonnce  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  altei^iuan.    It  is  douhlful 


^  whf  tber  thera  hkn  been  one  4nel  or  one  war  fer  a  thoniand 
yean,  in  which  the  combatants  on  both  tides,  did  not  regard 
It  as  an  ^*  extreme  case/'  Byt  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
ease  in  which  the  "  honour  of  the  fiarties  might  not  be  better 
sustained  by  a  reference  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  few  ju- 
dicious  and  pacific  men,  than  by  an  appeal  to  deadly  combat*' 
•^-ta  mo4^  «of  decision  ^  which  makes  no  discrimination  be- 
twiBep  innocence  and  gnilt.V 

In  bearing  testimony  against  adultery,  burglary,  forgery, 
stealing,  boxing,  drunkenniess,  piracy,  or  highway  robbery,  it 
is  not  common  to  *< except  very  extreme  cases/*  Wliy  then 
is  such  ign  exception  necessary  in  bearing  testimony  against 
duelling  and  public  war,  the  fashionable  modes  of  m,urder  \ 
Is  it  not  the  wiser  course  to  bear  an  unqualified  testimony  a- 
gainst  duelling  and  war^  as  barbarous  methods  for  deciding 
controversies  and  redressing  wrongs— without  adding  any 
thing  wjbiph  thpse  wJio  delight  in  blood  will  employ  to  justify 
themselves  j^  an  ^^apptjsal  $,9  deadly  combat/'.  In  a  testimony 
against  the  habit  pf  drunkenness,  we  have  no  occasion  to  palli- 
atOi  by  saying,  that,  in  the  »<  extreme  case"  of  the  lockjaw,  a 
ipan  may  be  justi^ed  in  drinking  a  pint  of  brandy  ia  ah  hour. 
But,  without  any  allusion  to  such  cases,  we  may  condemn  the 
practice  of  intoxication,  Why  may  we  not  in  like  manner 
yistly  condemn  duelling  and  war  ? 


%wiv^^>^» 


tlEMARKS  ON  A  SPEECH  OF  A  BRITISH  ADMIRAL. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  ^  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,'^ 
lield  in  London,  May,  1818,  several  persons  of  high  rank  spoke 
in  fiivor  of  supplying  the  Navy  and  Army  with  Bibles.  The 
following  passage  is  from  a  Speech  of  Admiral  l^ir.  J.  Saumarez, 
as  reported  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  same  |iionth« 

^  The  Admiral  said  that  he  had  uniformly  found,  that  the  best  a^d  brayest 
isQori,  were  those  who  habitually  read  their  Bibles.  In  aI]ns|on  to  %  ricto* 
ly  gained  under  his  command,  he  added,  that  he  could  only  say,  that  it  was 
loMy  through  the  Bible  and  from  a  firm  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God 
wUoh  that  ncred  volume  inspired,  that  he  had  been  animated  to  oembat  the 
^takfpn  before  him  and  to  be  succesiAil ;  but  the  victoqr  wat  of  Ood,  a|i4 
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htoovJdjoipwidifhtPnlaiUt  in  escldodDr-^  Roft  onto  BM^OLwii'  Ml  , 
UBto  me,  but  uDto  tbj  name  be  all  the  glory.^  Eveiy  riupdid  its  daty  cm 
that  daj  ;  but  it  was  in  the  name  of  our  God  that  we  tet  vp  oor  bamMn ; 
and  the  Lord  heard  our  prayers.  To  tfght  in  a  humble  dependence  on  IX- 
Tfaie  protection,  and  with  a  simple,  unmixed  reliance  on  the  DiTine  mercf 
through  the  Redeemer,  is  and  always  mnst  be  the  h%hwaj  to  Yidoij  and 
honour.^' 

Prior  to  nnjr  remarks  on  tbo  aentimentt  contained  in  thii  pnv 
•graph,  we  would  premiie  a  few  things  to  prevent  misappre- 
hensions. 

FirMt»  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  character'of  this  Ad« 
miraly  except  from  his  speech  ;  we  have  no  prepossesaoo  »» 
gunst  him)  no  wish  to  injure  his  reputationt  nor  to  wound  tho 
feeling^  of  naval  or  military  men.  Our  aim  is  to  correct  e^ 
rors  which  we  believe  to  be  pernicious. 

Second'  We  have  no  doubt  that  good  men  have  becli  en* 
gaged  in  war ;  and  from  experience  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  others,  we  believe  that  men  have  been  animated  in  the  sen* 
guinary  work  of  war  by  such  considerations  as  this  Admiral  has 
mentioned. 

7'Aird.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  engagement  Co 
which  the  Admiral  referred  ;  we  know  not  with  what  Baden 
he  fought)  nor  the  cause  of  the  war. 

Fourth,  We  have  no  desire  to  discountenance  the  exer* 
tionsof  the  <«  Naval  and  Miliury  Bible  Society/*  before  whom 
the  speech  was  delivered  ;  but  we  sincerely  desire  that  the 
Bible  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  miliUry  maO) 
with  a  particular  request,  that  he  would  carefully  study  the 
precepts  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

We  may  now  review  the  testiroonj  of  the  Admiral.  It  eon* 
sists  oF  four  sentences. 

In  the  first  we  are  told,  that  *<  the  best  and  bravest  sailors 
are  those  who  habitually  read  their  Bibles*"  This  remark  is 
doubtless  as  applicable  to  soldiers  as  to  sailors.  We  believei 
however,  that  the  number  of  naval  and  military  men  who  ha- 
bitually read  the  Bible  has  not  been  very  great  in  any  country  s 
and  that,  for  eighteen  centuries  prior  to  the  present)  there  was 
not  one  to  a  tliousand  who  had  formed  this  habit.  In 
the^  numerous  armies  of  Napoleon,   even   in   this   century. 


bow  tniftll  was  the  Bunlyer  of  men  who  paid  any  religioni 
regard  to  the  scriptures  !  Fet  his  soldiers  were  both 
brave  and  successful.  The  namber  of  seamen  and  soldiers^ 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  BiblCi  b|  we  sus^ 
pect,  so  small,  as  to  afford  but  a  slender  basis  for  the  Admiral's 
remat  k,  especially  when  we  take  into  view  the  innumerable 
multitude  oi  hra-ve  Jighur%  who  never  saw  that  sacred  Book. 

The  second  sentence  contains  the  Admiral's  testimony  rt« 
specting  hib  own  experience.  This  will  not  be  controverted. 
We  doubt  not  that  he  may  have  been  ^<  animated  to  combat 
the  dangers  before  him,  from  a  firm  confidence  in  the  grace  of 
God  which  the  sacred  volume  inspired.**  But  history  will  jus* 
tify  us  in  saying,  that  good  men  have  had  many  incorrect 
views  of  God  and  religion,  and  that  false' views  may  inspire 
men  with  courage.  If  by  education  a  good  man  has  been 
trained  up  from  his  cradle  in  the  belief,  that  fighting  is  a  law* 
ful  and  noble  employment*— that  it  is  his  duty  to  fight  whenev* 
er  his  ruler  requires  him  so  to  do,  and  that  the  joys  of  heaveii 
are  prepared  for  those  who  die  in  battle,  these  sentiments  will 
inspire  him  with  courage,  whether  they  be  true  or  ialse.  On 
similar  ground  Mahometans,  Pagans  and  even  Barbarians,  have 
displayed  remarkable  bravery.  The  Goths  and  Vandals  of  for- 
mer ages  were  animated  with  the  most  desperate  valor  by  the 
bloody  principles  of  their  religion— with  valor  which  perhaps 
lias  never  been  surpassed  by  the  seamen  under  Admiral  Sau* 
Hnrnres. 

In  the  third  sentence  we  are  told,  that  '<  every  ship  did  its 
duty  on  that  day."  Perhaps  the  Commander  of  the  opposing 
fleet  would  have  said  the  same  of  his  ships,  and  with  equal 
truth.  Such  language  is  common  with  naval  and  military  meny 
however  unjust  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  But 
liow  awful  the  delusion  by  which  the  men  of  two  fleets  or  ar* 
mies  are  led  to  believe,  that  they  ali  do  their  duty  in  their  en* 
deavours  to  destroy  one  another  !  so  deluded  as  on  each  side, 
^  In  the  name  of  God  to  set  up  their  banners'*  while  engaged 
In  the  work  of  revenge  and  murder  !  Do  Christians  imagine 
that  the  Father  of  all,  like  Odin,  delights  to   see  his  children 
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tatcheriAg  one  another  ?    What  ChrittitiiB  .!  and  vh*t  a-Goi 
do  they  serve  during;  war  ! 

In  the  fourth  place  we  are  told,  that  <<  to  fight  in  m  hmnMt 
dependence  on  divin«  protection,  and  with  a  simple,  iinmixed 
reliance  on  Dirine  mercy  through  the  Redeemer,  ia  and  al- 
ways must  he  the  highway  to  rictory  and  honour/' 

«« To  Jigkt  in  humble  dependence  on  I^Tine  protection  !" 
MVhat  language  from  the  lips  of  «  Chriatian  !  Howevatv  if 
God  on  any  occasion  requires  men  to  fight,  they  may  do  it  la 
humble  dependence  on  him.  But  vh/en  they  engage  p  war  to 
gratify  their  own  ungodly  paasionSf  or  the  passions  of  bloody- 
minded  rulers,  how  grossly  are  they  deceived  if  they  imaging 
that  God  can  approve  such  conduct  .1  How  shocking  for  men 
to  think  of  depending  on  the  mercy  of  God  who  hare  no  mer« 
cy  on  their  fellow  beings,  and  glory  in  shedding  the  blood  of 
brethren  ! 

To  complete  the  climax  of  inconsistency  it  is  soppoaedf  that 
men  should^^Ar,  not  only  in  *'  humble  dependence  on  Dinnp 
protection,**  but  also  <'  with  a  simple,  unmixed  reliance  on  the 
Divine  mercy  through  the  Redeemer  /"  Yes,  that  RedcuBmer 
who  gave  his  own  life  ^  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniqulty"^HP4l^ 
aufiered  himself  to  he  led  by  his  enemies  as  a  lam^  to  the 
alaughter^i^who  spent  his  dying  breath  in  praying  for  his  m.orr 
derers— who  '<  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  Steps."  Yet  the  name  of  this  meek  and  for* 
giving  Redeemer  is  brought  to  view,  to  encourage  men  brave* 
ly  to  fight  and  murder  one  another  in  the  cruel  and  wanton  ' 
wars  of  rulers  1  The  pacific  Lamb  of  God  is  named  to*  excite 
in  men  the  undaunted  and  unreflecting  ferocity  of  wolves  and 
tigers,  while  engaged  in  destroying  such  as  he  came  to  seek 
and  to  save. 

Most  sbcerely  do  we  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  wheo 
the  Christian  religion  will  be  better  understood,  and  more 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  sanguinary  religion  of  Mahom- 
etans and  Pagans— when  it  will  be  known  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  the  gracious  promises  of  the  gospel,  were  design* 
ed  for  nobler  ends,  than  that  of  encouraging  men  to  fight  and 
devour  one  another.    The  crown  of  glory  which  the   Messiali 
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has  pronrisedi  rs  laid  tip  for  those  who/b/Zow  Aim«— who  ^  oyfit^ 
come  etil  with  good/'-^nd  not  for  those  who  oyercome  by 
rendering  evil  fop  evH. 

Had  Admiral  Saumarez,  like  Telcm«chiis>  exposed  hit  own 
life   in   a  benevolent    effort  to  save  the   gtatUatort  of  the  two 
fleets  from  murdering   one   another ;  with  how    much    more 
conMisfency    might   he    Imve   relied  on  <*  the    Divine   mercy 
through  the  Redeemer  !**  In   such  an  effort  he    would    havb 
been  a  follower  of  Him  <<  who  came  not  to  destroy  men*«  liven 
hot  to  save  them.*'     Ihit  where  shall  we  look  for  a  more  per- 
fect contrast  than  we  behold  in  comparing  the  conduct  of  the 
suffering  Redeemer  towards  his  enemies  with  that  of  a  navu? 
or  military   commander  in  the  day  of  battle  ?  On  the  one  hand 
we  behold  the  immaculate  but  insulted  *'  Son  of  the  Highest," 
full  of  compassioni   praying   for    his    foes, — ^^  Father  fbrgivc 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;•'     On  the  other   hand, 
we  behold  a  sinful  worm,  who  needs  divine  forgiveness  for  ten 
thousaifd   offences,,  employing  all   his  powers,  of  eloquence^  lit 
urging   enslaved    and  ilcludcd  men,  to   hazard  vheir  lives  andL. 
their  Qvcrlasiing  welfare,  by  endeavoring  to  destroy  multitudes 
of  their  brethren,  to  rrccn^e  some  real  or"  imaginary  wrong,  of 
wbich  the   intended   victims  are  as.innoc.ent  us  himself,—- aiid 
i\ius  Oi^cuMoning  thousands  of  fellow  beings,  to  close  their  day 
^of  probaliga    iu  the    hbhible    work  of  shedding  each  other's 
'blood! 

coNFLsriioNS  OF  MUNXT  tugem:.  • 

The  necessity  of  wurs  mi^y  receive  some  illusir;;iion  iron. 
the  acknowledgement  of  Prince  Eugene,  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  buccessful  commanders  and  nogociators  Ui  modern 
times,  who  expressly  dccKired  ihat  he  loved  war,  Ilavi^j^; 
described  the  part  he  took  in  >he  Emperor's  council  In  1715, 
on  occasion  of  an  impending  war,  in  which  he  of  course  must' 

be  cbnuwander  in  chief,  he  dropt  tlie  following   honest  confcs- 

t 
sioa : 

."\Vhcn  Hook  into  myself,  I  dare  not  decide  whether  there 
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wa«  npt  ft  little  self^interett  ia  what  1  Mid.  Glory  U  »Ott»« 
timet  a  hypocrite,  which  hides  itself  beneath  the  cloak  of  ni^ 
tional  honour.  We  inu^ine,  we  device  injuries)  insolence  and 
eril  intentionSf  and  then  we  cause  five  hundred  thousaiid  men 
to  perish  !"    And  again*— 

^  We  arto  never  tqo  well  convinced  which  of  two  parties  is. 
wrong  at  the  commencement  of  a  war.  The/  quarrel,  thef 
recriminate,  and  they  go  to  battle  before  all  can  be  latislsclo- 
riljr  explained." 

This  language  confirms  the  impressive   lines   of  Words* 

worth  •— 

. "  Earth  ii  iick. 

And  Heaven  it  weary  of  the  hollow  words 

Which  States  and  Kingdoou  utter^  when  they  speak 

OriVnthand  Jattice.'' 

For  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  are  indebted  to  a  judi- 
cious friend,  and  also  for  **  A  good  examplei**  which  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  article.  We  hope  the  lowers  of  peace 
will  seriously  reflect  on  the  concession  of  the  lorer  of  war.— 
It  sbowa  on  what  ground  or  in  what  sense  wars  are  necessary. 
If,  at  the  time  of  giving  his  advice,  Prince  Eugene  had  been  a 
lover  of  peace  inslsad  of  a  lover  of  war,  there  probably  would 
have  bceo  no  necessity  of  the  war  which  followed.  But  he 
lo.ved  war  because  he  loved  military  glory,  therefore  the  war 
was  neceatary.  Let  public  opinion  be  so  changed,  thst  the 
murders  of  war  shall  be  rewarded  with  infamy  instead  of  glo- 
ry—as is  the  case  in  private  murder— then  there  will  be  no 
Prince  Eugene  to  render  war  inevitable^  by  his  vote  or  opin- 
ion. 


^^^^^mf*/% 


A  OOOD  EXAMPLE  IN  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Da.  Gregory,  Professor  at  Oxford,  having  received  from  his 
father  for  examination,  the  model  of  an  invention  for  rendertog 
the  operations  of  artillery  more  destructive,  exhibited  it  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  obtain  his  opinion  of  it. 

<*  Sir  Isaac  was  much  displeased  witl^  it,  saying,  that  if  it 
tended  as  much  to  the   preservation    of  mankind  as  to  their 
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destruction,  the  inventY>r  would  hare  deaenred  a  gi'eat  reward  ; 
but  as  it  was  contrived  solely  for  destraction^  and  would  aoon 
be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  rather  deserved  to  be  pubished-^ 
and  urged  the  Professor  very  strongly  to  destroy  it,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  suppress  the  invention. " 

This  was  probably  done,  as  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  ii.'^JVew  Ed.  Encyclofiedia  by  Brewtier^  Article  ^  David 
Grcff'Ory.** 

How  admirable  was  this  decision  of  Newton,  compared  with 
the  decision  of  Prince  Eugene,  or  that  of  any  other  war-mak« 
er  !  The  invention  of  Artillery  was  by  Erasmus  imputed  to 
the  devil ;  but  as  men  are  found  bad  enough  to  take  delight  in 
using  these  engines  of  destruction,  we  need  not  reproach  tho 
devil  as  the  inventor.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  was 
the  inventor,  this  would  not  prove  him  to  be  a  more  depraved 
being  than  those  who  voluntarily  make  war,  and  employ  his  in- 
vention for  murdering  their  own  species: 

Should  another  act  of  Congress  for  making  war  be  present* 
ed  to  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  approved)  we  hopM 
that  he  will  reply  in  the  words,  or  at  least  in  the  spirit^  of  Sir 
Isaac — <<  that  if  the  act  tended  as  much  to  the  preservation  of 
mankind  as  it  does  to  their  destruction,  the  idventor  would 
have  deserved  a  great  reward  ;  but  as  it  was  contrived  aolely 
for  destruction,  and  would  soon  be  known  to  the  enemfj  he 
rather  deserved  to  be  punished.'^ 


•v%A<v^^v^ 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OE  THE  METHODIST 

REFORMED  CHURCH* 

The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Reformed  Churchy  Im'^ 
pclled  by  a  grateful  sense  of  the  importance  of  peade  to  the 
world,  and  the  laudable  staAd  taken  by  their  Con^^gational 
Brethren  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  abolition  of  war, 
feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  God,their  country ,and  the  religion  they 
profess,  to  declare  their  most  cordial  approbation  of  tho  meas- 
ures adopted  by  that  respectable  Body,  and  to  assure  the 
friends  of  peace  of  all  sects  and  orders  that,  laying  aside  all 
distinction  of  names,  thty  will  unite  in  all  practicable  meffi3 
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to  effect  ao  object  of  sach  vast  ienportance  to  the  world.  And 
can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  of  succeM  when  we  look  to  the 
promises  in  the  gospel  ?  And  if  where  two  or  three  are  agreed 
in  asking,  they  shall  rcceive-^shAll  not  the  thousands  who 
are  daily  prehcnting  their  petitions  to  Heayea  for  peace  oa 
earth,  be  answered  in  due  time  ? 

It  is  a  worthy  remark,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  can 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  public  mind  of  any  class  of 
people  whatever  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  union  there 
is  Mirength.  May  gainsay crs  no  longer  have  reason  to  aajp 
that  disunion  has  its  rise  and  advocates  among  the  teachers  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  War  and  bloodshed  have  had  their  rise 
and  support  too  much  among  professors  of  religion  But  we 
truf^t  and  believe  that  the  day  is  near — if  it  has  not  alreadjr 
come,  when  the  children  of  the  same  family  will  no  more  join 
in  the  diabolical  practice  of  murdering  one  another,  because 
required  to  to  do  by  unsanctificd  national  rulers  ;  and  that  in 
Ood*s  Holy  Mount,  which  is  his  militant  churchf  there  shall 
be  none  to  disturb  or  hurt— -especially  with  carnal  weapons  of 
death.  Therefore  we  will  from  honceforth  consider  ourselves 
as  a  Peaca  Society,  and  endeavor  to  be  so  as  much  in  bet  aa 
In  name-^hoping  and  believing  that  the  -united  efforts  of  the 
IVicnds  of  peace,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  yet  render  at  least 
the  church  militant  a  praise  in  the  earth. 

By   order  of  Conference  at  their  Annual  Meeting  held  at 
Springfield}  Oct.  15thy  18 18. 

JOHN  COMSTOCK, 

Clerk  qf  said  Conference. 

The  fbr^goiog  Declaration  has  been  recently  received  for 
the  Friend  of  Peace.  The  name  of  the  state^  in  which  the  An- 
nual Jde^URg  was  held*  was  ndt  mentioned  ;  but  from  the 
Post-nark  we  presume  that  the  meeting  was  held  at  Spring* 
field,  in  the  skate  of  New-York.  The  example  of  this  denom- 
ination of  Christians,  in  avowing  themselves  as  a  Peace  Socie- 
ty«  h  %vorthy  of  imitation,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  followed  by 
tv^.y  denomimaion  in  Christendom.  Too  long  have  the  great- 
er number  of  professed  Chiisiians  been  unmindful  of  the  dis- 
tinction  between  sheep  and  wolves,  and  of  the  fact  that  sheep 
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is  the  metaphorical  name  by  which  the  Saviour  designateil  his 
followers,  and  intimated  their  harmless  character. 


«M«W^WW 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  UAYTI. 

Reftubtic  qf  Hayti. 

JEAN  PI£RRK   BOYER,  PRESIDENT  OP  HAYTI. 

Port  an  Prince^  June  9t/i,  1818,  year  of  Indelitndcnce  15. 
SiK, 

I  HAVE  received,  irith  your  letter  of  the  18th.  of  DeocmhQr 
l^t,  the  eleven  first  numbers  of  the  periodical  work  pi^blish^ 
by  the  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts.  The  present  of  thcni| 
which  you  were  directed  to  make  to  mey  is  a  highly  gratifying 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  for  which  I  request  you 
|o  return  to  them  my  thanks. 

The  object,  which  this  honourable  Society  proposes  to  it- 
self in  the  pubficatloh  of  its  pamphlets,  is  so  lafidabie  and  so 
eminently  philanthropical ;  the  sentiments,  which  animate  it, 
are  so  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the  dittates  of 
reason,  that  its  efforts  cannot  fail  of  receiving  thte  approbation 
of  all  reflecting  men,  of  whatever  viink  and  condition  they  may 
be.  To  seek  to  propagate  the. avowed  maxims  of  public  mo* 
rality,  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  with  the  de- 
sign of  uniting  men  of  all  nations, 'and  maintaining  lunong  them 
that  spirit' of  peace  and  harmony,  which  should  make  them  a 
great  people  of  brothers,  a  smgle.  fatniiy,  is  a  work  pf  the  high- 
est merit,  and  which  must  procure  for  .those,  wh9f  undertakre 
{t|  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  alt  fiutttre  generiktioos.  ^  •  i 
'  Deeply  penetrated  with  these  stonttro^nts  wi{h  r^ard  ^  the 
respectable  Peace  Society  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  pleasing :tP 
me  to  announce  to  it,  that  the  principles,  which  it  endeavours 
to  spread  abroad  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  are  those, 
liltich  have',  always  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti. 

■  '  Will  you,  sir,  be  pleased  to  a<ic«pt  foi*  yourself,  and-  to  pro- 
ton to  your  honourable  Society,  the  assurance  of  my-higltCQa- 
sIderation.  J*  P.:iiOYEH^ 
"fti  the  Coti.  Sec.  M,  P.  S.       '  ' 


I  ' 
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BRANCH  SOCIETIES,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  M.  P.  S. 

When  the  last  No.  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  was  piibliihed» 
but  three  Branches  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  'Society  bad 
baen  reported.  Since  which  t«ro  other  societies  have  been 
added  to  the  number  u^ 

HoLLis  Branch,  n.  r.  was  organized  Aug^.  4th»  1819.  It 
consists  of  13  mennbers.  The  names  of  the  officers  only  will 
now  be  given,  as  the  names  of  the  whole  Society^  with  all  its 
Branches^  will  probably  boon  be  published  with  the  3d  Annual 
Report. 

Dcudiel  Emerson t  Esq.  Preaidens, 

Ambrose  Gould,  Esq.  Secretary, 

Dr.  Noah  Hardy,  JYeaaurer, 

{loYALSTOii  Bramch,  Mass,  was  formed  Not.  4th|  U18. 
And  consists  of  13  members. 

Capt.  Isaac  Metcalf,  Preaidenf, 
Rufua  Bullock,  Treasurer. 
Thpmas  J.  Lee,  Esq.  Secretary^ 


The  natntf  of  Benjamin  Alien,    LL.  O.  of  HsrdA  ParkiN.  T* 
*Wi»>  lindeslgniedly  omitted'in  the  last  No.     TwentjMiMir  near 
iiiembers  bate  been  reported^  besides  those  whe  bare  jokned 
1^'  Bratlth  Societieitf.  •        ;     .     • 

The  "trhole   number*  of  sobacribers  to  the   Sooifsty,  whosp 
niinMs  fiave   been  returned^  including  the  Five  JBrancbcIt  is 

5ia.  ■     ■: 

:    •    I         J  ■ 

*«.»»»  ... 


By  alettec.from  the. Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Newr 
York  Peace  Society,  containing  extracts  from  the  Society  tp 
London,  and  by  a  letter  from  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  OuDdee, 
im  Scotland,  it  appears  that  the  cause  of  pei^ce  iarApidly  gainf 
ing*  ground,  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  considerable  Dumber  of 
Auxiliary  Societies  have  been  formed  in  dlffereot  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  liberal  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Society, 
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that  Ministers  of  the  gospel  of  different  denominations  hare 
engaged  in  the  cause,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  Society 
are  now  <^  highly  encouraging." 


%^n/^%0*ftt^ 


TESTIMONY  OF  A  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIER. 

The  following  testimony  has  been  furnished  by  one  in  whose 
yeracity  we  place  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

'  For  the  Friend  of  Peace. 

With  pleasure  I  have  perused  in  the  13th  Number  of  th6 
Friend  of  Peace  the  article  signed  **  Anonymous,"  on  "  the 
condition  of  Soldiers  under  a  Republican  Government/'  and  al* 
so  the  pertinent  observations  in  the  succeeding  pages.  But 
the  subject  does  not  appear  to  be  exhdUiited.  Referring  to 
the  cruel  severity  of  officers,  very  much  might  be  said  on 
the  miserable  situation  of  soldiers,  even  in  a  republican  coun- 
try, when  professedly  fighting  for  'liberty  and  equal  rights.'* 

Happily  for  me  my  experience  in  witnessing  such  scenes 
has  been  very  limited,  compared  with  that  of  many  others.  I 
iras  not  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  revolutionary  wari  com- 
menced in  1775,  but  I  served  four  short  campaigns;  the  three 
first  in  an  early  part  of  the  war  when  the  severity  of  discipline 
and  the  inhumanity  of  officers  was  trifling  compared  with  what 
I  witnessed  in  1780.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  I  enlisted 
feraix  months,  and  joined  the  army  at  West  Point.  Very  soon 
X  saw  two  men  shot  to  death  far  desertion.  The  next  morn- 
ing another  was  hung  in  the  same  place,  accused  of  being  a 
spy.  I  soon  joined  the  division  of  infantry  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette — spent  mosc  of  the  campaign  in  New* 
Jersey.  Here  I  saw  another  hanged.  One  run  the  gauntlet; 
and  I  conversed  with  another  three  months  after  be  had'  re- 
ceived the  same  punishment.  He  was  at  this  time  unable  to 
lift  his  Hght  hand  to  his  head  ;  the  flesh  was  so  whipped  and 
ftmised  that  the  bone  was  laid  bare.  These  and  many  other 
things' Which  I  witnessed  were  probably  by  order  of  Courts 
Martial.  But  very  many  punishments,  which  I  saw  during  the 
CAiKipaign,  were  inflicted  without  any  trial  at  all,  but  only  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  or   caprice  of  officers.    At  the   order  of  my 
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own  majoTi  who  was  a  Frenchman,  nine  were  tied  up  and  whip* 
ped  at  one  time ;  at  another,  a  sergeant  was  first  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  then  tied  up,  and  he  received,  I  think,  fortf  bsbes, 
by  order  of  the  same  major  withotit  any  trial.  At  another  time 
I  saw  this  major,  while  on  parade,  order  a  man  under  guard 
for  no  other  crime  than  brushing  off  a  moschetto  ;  at  another, 
for  turning  his  toes  to  remove  a  pebble  which  lay  in  his  way. 

Nor  was  our  adjutant,  who  was  an  American,  much  less  se« 
Tere.     One  morning  he  severely  caned  three  men  of  our  com- 
pany off  the  parade  for  having  a  trifle  of  rust  on    their  guns— 
the  day  preceding  having  been  very  stormy  and  the  regiment 
on  march  the  whole  of  the  day.     Happily  for  this  adjutant  we 
were  not  afterwards  called    into  battle,  as  one    of  the   men  he 
had  abused  swore  revenge,  and  irop^ttiantty  waited  an  opporcd* 
nity-— insisting  that  if  ever   thf:y  should  be    in  bjttle  together, 
the  adjutant  should  certainly  die.     Another  man  I  saw  crucUy 
caned  for  not  happening  to  step  according  to  the  music. 

The  above  is  a  part  of  what  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  t0| 
and  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  which  RefiuhiiranM 
may  expect  to  receive,  when  enlisted  uit  soldiers,  fighting  ibr 
their  country,  and  for  their  own  "  equal  rights.**  I  hare  stated 
factS}  I  leave  it  for  an  abler  pen  to  add  reflections.         —  — 

Docs  it  not  behove  the  friends  of  humanity  in  this  favored 
land  to  pause  and  consider,  whether  our  martial  kws  are  not 
the  relics  of  a  savage  stale,  and  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  peo*- 
ple  \  and  whether  these  laws  are  not,  to  the  extent  of  their 
operation,  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  man^ 
Ought  not  our  free  citizens  unitedly  to  raise  their  voices  and 
demand  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  this  barbarouS)  inhuman 
and  despotic  code  I 

But  as  though  this  code  were  not  sufiiciently  cruel,  the  mil- 
itary officers  are  permitted  to  indulge  their  pikssiops  aoc)  ^'^  P^^' 
ith  soldiers  without  even  the  forms  of  trial.  This  species  of 
tyranny  ought  to  be  abolished  by  the  voice  of  public  ^ceDsure 
and  detestation.  The  officer  has  no  mofif.  right. to  strikes 
soldier,  than  the  soldier  has  to  strike  him  %  and  overy  officer 
who  thus  violates  the   laws  and  outrages   the  rights  of  nao 
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ought  himself  to  be  tried  and  punished,  whether  in  the  militia, 
or  in  the  re<i;ular  army. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  soldiers  cannot  be  goyeroed 
without  this  severity  of  martial  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments. 
This  statement  is  not  admitted  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  it  goes  to 
prove  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  employment  and  educa- 
tion of  soldiers.  It  is  also  a  proof  that  such  employment  and 
education  ought  to  have  no  place  among  men  who  have  souls 
to  save  or  lose. 

We  believe  that  many  military  officers  are  of  a  different 
character  from  the  major  and  adjutant,  whose  conduct  has  been 
mentioned.'  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  multitude  of  officers  who 
have  been  applauded  as  brave  defenders  of  the  rights  of  mBli» 
were  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  their  command,  as  complete 
tyrants  as  the  earth  ever  bore.  Like  barbarian  slaTeholderSy 
they  can  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  their  readiness  to  fight 
for  liberty,  while  they  daily  practise  the  most  cruel  despotism* 


A  SHOCKING  PICTURE. 

"  In  the  hospitals  of  Wilna,  there  were  left  above  17,000  dead 
and  dying,  frozen  and  freezing ;  the  bodies  of  the  former, 
broken  ufiy  served  to  stop  the  cavities  in  windows,  floors,  and 
walls.  But  in  one  of  the  Corridores  of  the  great  Convent 
above  1,500  bodies  were  piled  up  transversely,  as  pigs  of  lead 
or  iron.  When  these  were  finally  removed  on  sledges  to  be 
burnt,  the  most  extraordinary  figures  were  presented  by  the 
variety  of  their  attitudes,  for  none  seem  to  have  been  frozen 
in  a  composed  state.  Each  was  fixed  in  the  last  action  of  his 
life,  in  the  last  directions  jjiven  to  his  limbs — even  the  eyes  re- 
tained the  last  expression  cither  of  anger,  pain  or  entreaty. 
In  the  roads,  men  were  collected  ro»md  the  burninj^  ruins  of 
the  cottages,  -vhich  a  mad  spirit  of  distraction  had  Rred,  pick- 
ing and  eating  the  burnt  bodies  of  fellow  me*.,  while  thou- 
sands of  horses  were  nioaning  in  agony,  with  their  flesh  man- 
gled and  hacked  to  satisfy  the  cravin:^s  of  a  hunger  that  knew 
no  pity.  In  many  of  the  sheds,  men  scarcely  alive,  had  heap- 
ed on  their  frozen  bodies  hutnan  carcases,  which  iestering  by 
the  communication  of  animal  heat,  had  mingled  the  dying  and 
the  dead  in  one  mass  of  putrefaction.'* 

This  picture  was  extracted  from  a  work  supposed  te  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  entitled  *' Skctchf  of  the 
Military  and  Political  Power  of  Russia  in  the  year  ISIT," 
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SELECT  SENTIMENTS. 

^  War  appears  to  us  to  condense  more  miseries  in  a  gtvei 
space  than  any  one  of  the  other  evils  by  which  man  is  visited. 
Let  us  not  judge  of  it  by  the  splendor  of  its  caparison*  by 
its  pomp>  its  music,  its  parade  ;  by  secure  contests,  the  etspty 
report)*,  the  bloodless  charges  of  an  annual  review.  Oh  do  ! 
its  real  music  is  groans,  and  its  real  vestments  are  died  and 
saturated  in  the  blood  of  friends  and  enemies/* 

Chrittian  Ob§erver* 

^  War  in  every  case  must  be  deemed  the  triumph  or  the 
harvest  of  the  first  great  murderer — the  devil/' 

Thomat  Scott. 

<<  Tt  would  have  proved  a  striking  part  of  a  vision  presented 
to  Adam  the  day  after  the  death  of  Abel,  to  have  brought  be- 
fore iiis  eyes  half  a  millioii  of  men  crowded  together  in  the 
space  of  a  square  mile  When  the  firnt  father  had  ezhausted 
his  wonder  on  the  multitude  of  his  offspring,  be  would  then 
naturally  inquire  of  his  angelic  instructer.  for  what  purpose  to 
vast  a  multitude  had  been  abscmbled  ?  What  is  the  common 
end  I  jila9  J  to  murder  each  other^-^ll  Caxn«|  and  yet  no  A* 
bfla .'  Southey: 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LINES  TO  THE  "  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM.*" 

**  TaLL  me,  ye  troubiers  of  mankind^ 

Who  glory  in  your  trade, 

And  through  the  carnage-covcr'd  fieldi 

In  fancied  greatness  wade  : 

Have  you  not  felt  at  times  remorse 

Attendant  on  your  ruthless  course  ? 

Befere  the  bloody  strife  begaui 

As  host  to  host  ye  stood, 

Prepared,  in  spite  of  God's  command, 

To  shed  each  oth^r'^  blood  : 

Say  did  one  creature  meet  your  view 

Who  ever  yet  had  injured  you  ? 

But  if  among  the  opposing  ho8t> 

You  could  not  single  one, 

Whom  if  you  were  not  thus  array'd 

You  would  have  cause  to  shun  ; 

What  senseless  madness  thus  to  be 

The  tools  of  others*  policy. 

Live  and  grow  wiser ;  learn  in  time 

That  war  indeed  is  guilt ; 

That  God  approves  not  him  by  whom 

A  brothel's  bloud  is  spilt  ; — 

But  inquisition  strait  win  .nuke 

On  those  who  thus  his  oliice  take." 


THE  FBIEND  OF  PEACE 
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THIBD  ANNUll  REPORT  OF  THB  MASS.  PEACE  SOCTETT. 

Ok  this  joyful  anniversary,  it  will  be  expected  of  the  officers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  that  they  should  render  some 
account  of  their  exertions  and  their  prospects.  This  duty  they 
perform  with  pleasure,  and  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  Fatlier  of  lights,  who  is  the  source  of  orery  good,  and  whose 
agency  gives  success  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of  his  children. 

It  being  already  known  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  are 
small  when  compared  with  their  object*  nothing  more  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  than  evidence  of  fidelity  in  the  use  of  such 
means  as  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  such  an  exiiibition  of  facts  as  may  be  adopted  to  excite  more 
liberal  patronage  and  more  {xiwerful  exertions. 

Since  the  tenth  of  December  1817,  eight  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  Tracts  have  been  distributed  in  behalf  of 
the  Society ;  of  which  4785  were  copies  of  the  various  numbers 
of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  The  remaining  3513  wei'c  copies  of 
the  smaller  Tracts — ^the  Solemn  Review,  the  Sermon  on  War, 
tlie  last  Annual  Address  and  Reports,  and  copies  of  several 
Tracts  from  a  Peace  Society  in  London. 

Besides  the  distributions  which  have  been  made  in  tlie  United 
States,  a  considerable  number  of  Tracts  have  been  sent  to  four 
of  the  British  Provinces  in  America — ^to  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester  in  England — toGlasglow  and  Dundee  in  Scotland, 
and  to  St.  Petersburg  in  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  distributions  which  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  this  Society,  many  thousands  of  Peace  Tracts  have 
been  sold  or  gratuitously  distributed  in  diiTerent  sections  of  the 
United  States;  and  much  evidence  has  occurred  that  these 
Tracts  have  been  favourably  received,  and  have  produced  con- 
aidcrahle  effects.    Hiey  have  not  only  excited  attention  to  tlie 
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objorts  of  tlie  Socioty,  but  have  incrf ascil  the  mimVer  of  its 
friends  and  its  nienibcrs«  At  the  last  anniversary  this  Society 
consiHU'd  of  30V  members.  It  has  since  been  increased  to  up- 
wards of  530,  including  six  auxiliary  or  branch  societies^  which 
have  been  formed  in  the  course  of  the  year.*  The  Society 
now  extends  bv  its  meuibers  to  nine  of  the  L^nited  Statei9»  and 
two  of  the  British  provinces.  Several  new  Peace  Societies  have 
been  recently  organized  in  different  states.  From  Information 
recei\ed«  it  app<'ars  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  at  least 
seventeen  organized  Peace  Societies^  includinic  Auxiiiariis; 
and  that  several  others  are  about  forming,  if  not  already  form- 
ed. To  these  may  be  added  a  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Reformed  (.  hurcli  in  the  state  of  New  York^  which  has  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Peace  Snciety,  and  a  society  of  Young 
Friends  in  Bucks  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been 
formed  for  tlie  purpose  of  distributing  Peace  Tracts*  Respni- 
ful  notice  sliould  also  be  taken  of  an  individual  mechanic  in  the 
state  of  New  Yf»rk,  who  has  publisliedy  at  his  own  expense,  fom^ 
teen  thousand  copies  of  tlse  Friend  of  Peace,  and  two  thousand 
five  hnndrrd  copies  of  the  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of 
War.  A  miin  of  such  energy  and  benevolence  may  justly  have 
his  nnme  enroled  with  Peace  Societies.  What  may  not  be  done 
in  this  good  cause  when  men  of  wealth  and  enterprise  shall  truly 
feel  its  ini|)ortance  ! 

In  London  there  are  two  independent  Peace  Societies.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  P^^rnianent  and  Univei-sal  Peace,  has  a 
considerHhIe  number  of  Auxiliaries  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  it  has  published  many  thousands  of  Tracts— some  of 
whirh  have  been  translated  into  tlic  German  langotige.  Thb 
will  doubtless  be  Ibllowed  bv  an  extensive  circulation  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Several  of  the  English  periodical  works 
favour  the  cause  of  peace — t!»c  Philanthropist,  the  Eclectic  Re- 
view, the  Edinburgh  Kevie^',  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and 
the  Christian  Observer.  In  eadi  of  tliese,  articles  have  Appeared 
which  must  have  excited  much  reflection,  and  multiplied  the 
advocates  for  ]K*ace. 

•  The  Society  has  been  en]arp^*d  since  the  Report  was  commuiilcated.    S« 
the  sequel  of  tliis  No.  or  list  of  members. 
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There  arc  in  this  country  no  less  than  seven  distinct  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  who  are  united  in  sentiment  against  war, 
in  all  its  forms ;  and  similar  sects  exist  in  Europe, — some  of 
which  are  resprctable  for  numbers  as  well  as  morals.  The 
DunuTous  fraternity  of  Free  Masons  are  also  avowed  friends  of 
peace ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  their  power  to  do  much  for  the 
abolition  of  war.  The  hope  may,  therefore,  he  indulged,  that 
tliey  will  soon  cooperate  with  Peace  Societies,  and  give  irresis- 
tible proof  of  the  benevolent  design  of  their  institution. 

ft  is  moi*eovcr  unquestiimable  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  Christians  in  this  country — not  of  citlier  o{  the  denominations 
which  have  been  mentioned — who  are  in  heart  and  in  principle 
on  the  side  of  Peace  Societies ;  great  numbers  of  whom  will 
give  their  names  as  soon  as  a  proper  op|M)rtuiiity  shall  occur. 
Others  are  i*estrained  by  a  consideration  of  tlie  annual  expense, 
and  the  necessity  of  economy  in  providing  for  their  families. 
Of  the  latter  class,  it  is  supposed,  are  many  worthy  ministei-s, 
who  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Society,  if  its  funds  were 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  gratuitously  with  Tracts  to  lend  among 
their  parishioners. 

As  every  follower  of  Christ  must  necessarily  be  of  a  pacific 
temper,  it  should  be  admitted  that  many  now  apjiear  as  advo- 
cates for  war  merely  through  the  influence  of  education  and 
custom,  who  would  cordially  embrace  the  principles  of  peace, 
iiad  they  but  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

There  is  still  anotlier  numerous  and  respected  class  of  the 
human  family,  on  whom  great  reliance  may  bo  placed — the 
CHBiSTiAN  LADIES.  In  former  ages  the  influence  of  the  fair 
aex  was  abundantly  employed  for  sharpening  the  swords  of 
ferocious  men;  and  it  is  but  a  fbw  centuries  since  the  ladies  of 
England  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  at  the  publick  tourna- 
ments, riding  in  troops  with  swords  by  their  sides  !  But  in  this 
age  the  ladies  set  a  nobler  example,  by  encouraging  humane  and 
beneficent  institutions.  A  great  accession  of  strength  may 
therefore  be  expected  from  them,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
been  duly  apprised  of  the  extensive  influence  which  they  may 
exert,  for  saving  the  Uvea  of  men  and  giving  peace  to  the  world. 


But  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tlie  progress  of  pacific  prn- 
ciplos,  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  tlic  obstacles  i^hich  tiiej 
have  to  encounter.  Wore  we  to  consider  merely  their  resoaaF* 
hlenossy  their  equity,  their  agreement  with  the  religion  wc  pro- 
fesH,  tlioir  tenilent  y  to  diminish  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of 
mankind^  and  to  advance  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  M- 
tions. — the  pro.'xivss  uf  these  principles  would  appear  exceed- 
ingly slfAv.  With  such  tilings  only  in  view,  it  might  have  been 
cx]H*rte(l  that  tlicy  would  pass  through  the  world  with  electrical 
celerity  ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  whole 
human  family  might  be  organized  into  one  vast  Peace  Society. 
For,  excepting  the  object  of  the  Messiah's  mission^ — to  wUch 
Peace  Societies  arc  subordinate  and  subservient^ — no  object  was 
ever  propased  more  reasonable,  more  important^  or  more  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  man. 

There  are,  however,  obstacles,  in  view  of  which  the  actual 
progress  uf  these  principles  may  be  deemed  very  rapid.  Among 
those  are  the  following ; — the  extensive  influence  of  a  mis-di- 
rected education, — the  accumulated  jirejudicea  of  several  tfaon- 
sand  }  oars, — the  enormoiLs  expenditures  which  in  every  country 
are  devoted  to  military  objects, — tlie  vast  numbers  of  men  who 
imagine  that  their  interest  or  their  fame  must  rise  or  fall  with 
the  popularity  of  war, — ^the  many  also,  who  suppose  that  thej 
understand  the  subject  sufficiently  to  decide,  without  the  laboor 
of  investigation, — and  the  whole  mass  of  human  depravity, 
Tliese  all  stand  arrayed  to  obstruct  the  object  of  Pence  Societies. 

Is  it  not  then  clearly  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  and  cBca- 
cy  of  pacific  sentiments,  that  they  can  advance  at  allf  while 
opposed  by  such  a  formidable  phalanx  ?  And  is  not  their  actual 
progress  a  proof  of  divine  approbation,  and  a  pledge  of  their 
ultimate  triumph  ? 

Jiisticc  however  demands  the  repeated  acknowledgment,  ttat 
prior  to  the  existence  of  Peace  Societies,  Crod  had  been  prepaid 
ing  their  way  by  calling  into  existence  many  beneficent  inslitn- 
tions,  all  of  wliich  had  a  bearing  in  favor  of  peace.  To  thess 
ho  has  been  annually  adding ;  and  the  last  year  has  witnessed 
the  rise  of  a  multitude  of  asscK:iations,  whose  motto  is  **  Good 
will  to  men."    Every  institution  of  this  character  will  do  some- 


thing  to  improve  the  minds  and  dispoaitions  of  the  human  fami- 
ly ;  and  everj  real  improvement  is  so  much  done  towards  the 
abolition  of  ^^ar.  Beside^Sj  it  will  be  easy  to  ^ive  a  direction  to 
all  those  societies  which  will  render  them  more  and  moi'e  sub- 
servient to  the  cause  of  peace.  This,  we  may  hopis  will  soon 
be  perceived,  and  the  principle  nniversallv  reduced  to  ).racticc. 
The  A.^ricultural  Society  has  recently  given  a  noble  example  of 
the  practicability  of  the  plan  now  suggested. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  understood^  that  war  had  its  rise  in 
a  barbarous  state  of  society,  and  that  it  is  the  most  destructive 
and  injurious  of  all  the  customs  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  pagan  and  savage  ancestora.  But  such  are  the  facts,  which 
are  known  to  men  acquainted  with  history,  and  accustomed 
to  reflection.  One  of  the  most  observing  and  celebrated  of  the 
American  philosopher  denounced  privateering  as  **  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  piracy."  yVirh  equal  justice  he  might  have  passed 
a  similar  censure  on  most  of  the  principles  and  usages  of  ni'jdern 
warfare.  For  what  is  called  civilized  war,  is  but  barbarity 
embellished,  and  reduced  to  a  splendid  system  of  popular  iniqui- 
ty^—in  which  the  most  flagitious  crimes  are  sanctioned  hy  pub- 
lic authority,  and  eulogized  as  deeds  of  trai.sccndant  virtue^ 
licroism,  and  glory. 

Some  of  the  ancient  principles  and  usages  of  war  have  been 
eradicated  by  the  progress  of  cliristianity,  science,  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  before  a  thousandth  pai't  of  as  nuicli  pro]>erty  shall 
have  been  expended  by  tiie  governments  of  Christendom  in  cul- 
tivating the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace,  as  they  have  already 
sacrificed  to  ambition  and  revenge,  it  will  be  clearly  undei*stood 
that  good  rulers  can  settle  their  controvei*sies  like  other  jieacea- 
ble  men, — and  that  public  war  results  from  passions,  sentiments, 
and  motives,  which  are  the  bane  of  human  happiness,  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  enlightened  men. 

To  discourage,  however,  the  exertions  of  Peace  Societies,  it  is 
confidently  asserted,  that  «  war  is  necessary,  from  the  very 
nature  of  man/'  But  with  ecfual  confidence  we  may  ask,  whether 
such  was  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  all  the  now  exploded  customs 
of  antiquity  ?  Public  opinion,  custom,  and  habit,  always  create  a 
kind  of  necessity  in  tlicir  own  favor.     It  is,  however,  certain 


that  mail  is  capable  of  iiiiprovciucnt  by  the  means  ivbich  Goi 
lias  ord.iiiii*<I,  and  the  aid  wliidi  he  is  pleased  to  bestow :  other- 
wise wt  shouhl  all  have  been  at  this  time  iiagans  and  savagesy— 
and  \^e  might  Itiok  for  an  endless  sucxessiun  of  wars  in  heaven— 
if  iiie7(  are  to  be  admitted  to  that  state. 

At  one  period  in  the  history  of  our  ancestors^  tliey  were  of  the 
opinion  tliat  hitman  sacrifices  were  acceptable  to  God,  and  tht 
most  cilicaci<iu.s  means  of  appeasing  his  anger,  and  procoring 
hi^  aid.  While  such  was  the  prevailing  sentimentf  human  aac- 
I'ificos  were  as  necessary  **  from  the  very  nature  of  man,"  at 
wars  have  been  in  this  age.  But  as  soon  as  public  opuion 
was  rhangedy  the  necessity  of  such  sacrifices  ceased  toesist»and 
the  custom  was  of  course  abolished.  The  Siime  tilings  may  be 
aflirmod  ot  other  barbai*r)us  customs^  the  histories  of  which  are 
now  iTad  witli  astonisliment,  mingled  with  horror. 

Within  less  tlinn  150  years,  the  learned  Christians  of  Massa- 
chusetts regarded  •*  liberty  of  conscience,"  or  <*  t<»leration  as  the 
first-born  of  all  abominations  ;  and  were  of  the  opinion  tbat^'tD 
destroy  the  bodies  of  those  wolves,*'  who  propagate  emmeooi 
opinions,  is  not  •*  frustrating  the  end  of  Christ's  comingy  which 
was  to  save  souls,  but  a  direct  advancing  it."  WMiile  such  was 
the  popular  sentiment,  there  was  a  necessity  of  hanging  or  burn- 
ing men  for  their  conscientious  opinions, — and  tlie  best  of  nen 
wei-e  as  liable  to  suHTer  as  the  worst  But  in  our  times,  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  our  ancestors  i*egarded  witli  so  much 
horror,  is  acknowledged  in  our  civil  constitutions,  as  one  of  the 
essential  and  unalienable  rights  of  man.  Of  course,  there  is 
now  no  necessity  of  destroying  <«  the  bodies  "  of  men  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  Such  scenes  as  were  formerly  wit- 
nessed in  New-Kngland,  if  now  repeated,  would  fill  the  whole 
country  with  indignation  and  horror.  A  similar  change  in  pab* 
lie  sentiment,  and  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  coantiy, 
will  render  war,  with  all  its  bewildering  splendour,  an  object  of 
general  abhorrence.  Cliristians  will  then  be  as  much  shocked  et 
a  pi-o|MMition  for  war  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  rulen  of 
two  iiutions«  as  we  sliould  be  at  a  ])roimsal  for  adopting  the  papel 
Inquisition  with  all  its  fires  and  tortures,  as  the  best  means  of 
illuminating  the  minds  and  saving  the  souls  of  men. 


In  a  clear  view  of  historical  facts  it  ^11  liardly  be  protcndpcif 
that  men  are  less  susceptible  of  improvement  than  brutes  Our 
domestic  animals  descended  from  tribes  which  were  once  as  wild 
18  the  deer  or  the  wolf;  but  they  have  been  tamed,  domesticate 
cdy  and  rendered  very  useful.  Our  ancestors  of  former  ages 
were  as  savage  and  ferocious  as  the  wandering  Arabs  of  Africa, 
or  the  red  men  of  our  Western  forests.  But  we,  tlieir  iKJSterity, 
bmve  become  domesticated,  and  at  least  partially  civilized.  In 
every  advance  from  the  most  savage  state,  some  opinion,  law,  or 
cmtom,  which  at  an  earlier  period  was  deemed  necessary,  has 
been  relinquished.  As  the  light  advances,  other  opinions,  laws 
and  customs,  which  are  now  supported  as  indispensable,  will 
give  place  to  what  the  opposers  of  reform  will  censure  as  dan« 
g-rous  innovations.  History  will  record  these  facts  to  inform 
posterity  how  much  of  ancient  barbarism  was  popular  in  our 
Aiy.  But  as  we,  in  estimating  the  characters  of  men  of  form- 
er times,  make  great  allowance  for  the  darkness,  the  prevalent 
opinions  and  the  s])irii  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  so  future 
generations  will  probably  have  the  candor  to  make  allowances 
ifor  us  and  our  contemporaries. 

Throughout  the  year  past  the  war  on  the  Seminoles  has  been 
a  bar  to  the  dissemination  of  pacific  sentiments  in  tlio  Southern 
md  Western  States.  But  Grod  is  able  to  overrule  this  war  for 
good  ;  thousands  may  become  convinced  that,  on  the  principles 
of  peace,  one  half  of  the  pecuniary  expense  of  tliis  war  for  a 
^mgU  yeaVf  would  have  been  sufficient  to  attach  the  Seminoles 
to  oar  government,  and  to  have  preserved  peace  with  them  for 
a  antury; — and  that  all  tlie  savage  devastation  and  blooilsiied 
of  the  war,  were  ])crfectly  unnecessary— except  on  tlie  very 
principle  that  Human  Sacrifices,  the  Ordeal,  the  Crusades,  the 
Judicial  Combat,  and  Persecution  were  necessary  among  our 

ancestors. 

One  luminous  spark  has  already  resulted  from  the  destruc- 
tite  collision  with  the  Indians.  In  speaking  on  this  subject  the 
National  Intelligencer  has  said— <<  They  should  be  conquered 
by  beneficence,  and  not  by  force.''  Had  this  admirable  senti- 
Bient  been  seasonably  and  uniformly  adopted,  what  a  mass  of 
crime  and  misery  would  have  been  prevented  ! — ^That  Indians 
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are  capable  of  being  <•  conquered  by  beneficencef''  and  atnu^y 
attaclied  to  tlieir  conquerors,  are  truths  clearly  attested  by  the 
early  liislury  of  rcnnsylvania,  and  by  the  uniform  attachBCit 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Friends  and  Moravians.  Would  it  not 
then  be  a  slander  on  Christians  to  say,  that  they  are  less  sus- 
ceptible of  tlie  influence  of  benignity  than  savages?  And  smj 
not  a  hojie  be  cnteilained  that  the  benevolent  principle  wkick 
has  appeared  in  the  government  paper,  will  soon  be  reduecd  to 
practice  by  the  rulers  of  our  nation  2 

Another  auspicious  ray  of  light  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
M'est.  Eighty  five  gentlemen  of  Kentucky  have  pabUsbed  a 
testimony  against  the  inhuman  practice  of  duelliug.  They  as- 
sert the  belief,  that  <<  no  circumstances  can  arise  between  our 
citizens,  where  tlieir  honor  might  not  be  better  sustained  by  i 
reffTcnce  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  few  ja^ious  and  pacific 
men,  tlian  by  an  appeal  to  deadly  combat.'*  This  tmth  is  st 
clear  and  familiar  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  that  soom  of 
them  may  deem  it  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  report  But  tte 
pntgrcss  of  light  and  civilization,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is 
connected  with  the  object  of  Peace  Societies  ;  and  what  has  beea 
assiTted  by  these  gentlemen  is  as  applicable  to  the  controversies 
of  nations^  as  of  individuals.  Their  testimony  may  tbereftre 
be  regarded  as  a  favorable  omen  of  the  diffusion  and  triwnjik  of 
pacific  sentiments  among  our  western  brethren.  In  the  nciral 
worldy  as  in  the  natural,  darkness  precedes  the  dawn,  and  the 
dawn  ushers  in  the  day. 

Since  tlie  commencement  of  the  present  century,  it  seems  to 
have  beetn  better  understood  than  in  earlier  times,  to  what  ex- 
tent men  are  the  creatures  of  education  and  habit*  The  impor- 
tance of  religious  instruction  is  rising  in  public  esteem ;  and  the 
means  and  advantages  of  good  education  are  more  generaQy 
diffused.  Hence  a  cheering  hope  may  be  entertained,  that  sodi 
a  direction  will  be  given  to  the  manner  of  educating  the  you^ 
that  thousands  of  the  now  rising  generation  will  grow  up  vitti 
their  minds  imbued  with  the  principles  of  peace, — and  that  tk 
next  succeeding  generation  will  be  able  to  form  a  pacific  phi* 
laiixy  which,  by  the  aid  of  Heaven,  will  prove  invincible. 


How  glorious  will  be  the  result^  if,  by  the  combined  influence 
of  benevolent  institutions,  such  a  change  as  the  following  can 
be  effected  :*-That,  instead  of  the  bloody  science  of  war,  the 
science  of  jKiace  shall  be  studied,  practised  and  eulogized,  as  the 
most  important  o;  all  the  arts  and  sciences ; — that  Peace  Offi- 
. .  ces  and  Peace  Academies  shall  be  established  in  every  land,  to' 
t  give  celebrity  and  effect  to  the  art  of  preserving  peace  ;-*tliat 
•  the  crime  of  involving  a  natL  n  in  war  shall  be  punished  as  high 
treason^  and  the  infamy  of  cowardice  attached  to  tiiose  in  ot&ce, 
,.  who  through  &ar  shall  neglect  to  employ  their  influence  against 
..  ike  barbarous  appeal  to  arms  ^— -that  as  great  renown  shall  be 
conferred  on  peace-makers,  as  human  folly  has  usMally  given  to 
».4be  successful  destroyers  of   mankind ; — ^that  the   Editors  of 
news'papors   and  other  periodical  publications  shall  combine 
.their  efforts  for  suppressing  party  spirit,  and  for  uniting  their 
fellow  citizens  in  love  one  to  another,  and  fraternal  aflFection 
Vtowards  the  people  of  idl  other  countries ; — that  men  of  benevo- 
lent and  peaceable  characters  shall  be  uniformly  preferred  as 
.nders ; — and  that  the  revenues  of  governments  shall  be  as  lib- 
erally employed  in  works  of  beneficence  and  peace,  as  they 
liave  heretofore  been  in  preparations  for  war,  and  in  the  work 
of  destruction  and  manslaughter. 

Such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  and  national  policy  would 
iiMiiire  tranquillity  to  the  world.  Such  a  change  is  possible. 
To  be  instrumental  in  producing  it  should  be  the  ardent  desire 
of  every  human  being  ; — especially  of  every  one  who  hopes  for 
salvation  through  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  birtli  has  been  this 
day  commemorated  in  all  the  countries  oif  Christendom. 

Where  then  is  the  true  Christian,  the  real  Philanthropist,  or 

jAe  genuine  Patriot,  who  will  not  cheerfully  devote  his  name,  his 

>    "lirfliience,  his  property,  his  heart,  to  redeem  our  race  from  the 

[    Bust  destructive  of  all  delusions, — the  most  terrible  of  all  scour- 

(  ;gM^ — ^the  popular  but  inhuman — ^the  celebrated  but  infamous 

Jtarsde  of  tnan-'buicheryf — the  fascinating  but  murderous  game  of 
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iroTB. 

The  language  quoted  in  this  Report,  on  toleration)  was  from  an 
Election  Sermon,  in  1673,  by  President  Oakesof  Harvard  UniTertitf) 
and  a  Treatise  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  in  1647,  entitled  <<  The  Bloody 
Tenet  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb/*  This  was  written  in 
answer  to  Roger  Williams,  who  had  published  in  fiivour  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  styled  the  opposite  principle,  *^The  Bloody  TeneL** 

Melknafft  hutory  rf  J^ew'HampMrt^  vol.  i.  pp  7S— i. 

President  Oakes  says,  -^  the  outcry  of  some  is  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. This  is  the  great  Diana  of  the  libertines  of  this  age.**  Again 
he  obsicrves— >^  I  look  upon  toleration  as  the  first-born  of  all  abomi* 
nations.  If  it  should  be  bom,  and  brought  forth  among  usy  you  may 
call  it  Gad^  and  give  the  same  reason  that  Leah  did  for  the  name  of 
the  son,  Behold  a  troofi  comethf^-a.  troop  of  all  manner  of  abomina- 
tionb." 

1  he  words  of  Mr.  Cotton  arer-^<  Nor  is  it  frustrating  the  end  of 
Christ^s  coming,  which  was  to  bave  souls,  to  destroy^  if  need  be,  the 
bi/dicb  of  those  wolves  who  seek  to  destroy  the  souls  of  those  iir 
whom  Christ  died.**— The  persons  to  whom  he  referred  were  such 
as  differed  from  him  in  opinion— Roger  Williams^  and  probably  the 
Quakers 

Of  the  Election  Sermons  of  that  day,  Dr.  Belknap  obsenres— 
<<  These  Election  Sermons  may  generally  be  accounted  the  echo  of 
the  public  voice,  or  the  political  pulse  by  which  the  public  ,opiiuan 
may  be  felt.'*  . 


RED  AHD  WHITE  WABRI0B8  COMPARED.^ 

To  the  Author  of  the  Friend  of  Peaeew 

It  being  thy  desire  to  have  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  American  army  towards  the  peo« 
pie  called  Shakers,  on  the  Wabash,  I  will  state  some  of  the 
circumstances,  as  related  to  me  by  those  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  at  that  time. 

At  the  time  of  Gen.  Harrison's  expedition,  the  white  people 
dwelling  near  the  Shakers  all  gathered  into  forts,  while  the 
Shakers  kept  peaceably  about  their  business,  as  usual*  Some 
of  the  white  people  were  so  offended  at  the  Shakers  for  not 
gathering  into  forts  as  they  did,  that  they  swore  if  the  Indians 
did  not  kill  the  Shakers,  they  would. 

It  was  well  known  that  while  the  Indians  were  killing  the 
whites  all  round  the  Shakers,  and  burning  their  houses  across 
the  creek,  in  sight  of  the  Shaker  settlement,  they  did  not  molest 
the  Shakers  in  the  least  This  excited  an  inquiry  by  the  officers 
of  the  American  army  to  an  Indian  Chief  whom  they  had  taken, 
why  they  did  not  meddle  with  the  Shakers,  while  they  were 
murdering  and  burning  all  around  them  ?  His  reply  was,— <<  We 
warriors  meddle  with  a  peaceable  people ! — That  people,  we 
know,  will  not  fight. — It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  nation  to 
hurt  such  a  people.'' 

And  their  practice  fully  agreed  with  their  principle  during 
the  whole  war. — Though  their  tracks  were  often  seen  round  the 
Shakers'  houses,  they  never  offered  to  hurt  their  persons  or 
property,  in  the  least. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  American  army — al« 
though  they  did  n9t  go  so  far  as  some  of  them  had  sworn  they 
would — namely,  to  kill  the  Shakers, — ^yet  their  conduct  was  such 
(although  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the 
Shakers,  as  the  officers  publickly  acknowledged,)  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  whole  society  to  remove  to  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  as  stated  in  the  <<  Declaration." 

It  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
personal  conduct  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  his  officers  generally, 
was  not  such  towards  the  Shakers  as  that  of  the  private  sol- 
diers.   But  the  licentious  nature  of  those  who  generally  corn* 
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pose  an  army*  ^hen  not  restrained  by  tliA  strictest  disciplinfr 
will  gf^iierally  discover  itsi-lf  by  such  conduct,  as  is  abhorrent 
to  every  Christian  feeling. 

Pn^bably  you  have  seen  the  Petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Il- 
linois Teriitorvy  praying  Congress  remuneration  for  their  lonei 
during  that  campaign.  1  liavc  not  seen  the  Petitiont  but  baYO 
been  ti»hU  it  is  there  stated,  that  tlie  destruction  of  their  proper- 
ty by  the  American  army,  during  that  campaign,  was  greater 
than  all  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  during  tlie  war. 

liow  shocking  tlie  destruction  of  temporal  tilings  which  is  made 
by  an  army  ! — But  when  we  consider  the  sacrifice  of  lives;-* 
and  most  of  all,  the  horrid  destruction  of  morals,  in  this  worst 
of  all  schri(»ls  of  vice, — how  can  it  be  that  any  one  who  possesses 
any  philanthropic  or  christian  feelings,  can  be  so  blinded  by 
the  god  of  this  world,  as  to  advocate  or  Justify  the  practice  of 
war  ? 

I  have  often  thought  it  strange,  that  any  one  wbo  reads  the 
New  Testaiiienty  and  makes  any  practice  of  obeying  the  piv- 
ceptsy  and  following  the  example  of  Jesus  Chrbit,  can  be  so  blifld 
as  not  to  see  its  entire  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  Christianityf 
and  the  exani|'le  of  its  Founder.  But  the  time  will  cei 
come  when  men  will  either  renounce  any  pretence  to 
ty  or  renounce  the  practice  of  war,  as  being  utterly  ioconaiBleiit 
and  contradictory  one  to  the  otiier. 

We  have  in  the  above  relation,  a  fair  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  different  effects  of  the  spirit  of  war,  and  the  spirit  of  peaces 
npon  th?  morals,  tlio  conduct,  and  the  protection  of  those  wbo 
are  exercised  by  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the  defenceless  peo- 
ple protected  by  their  innocence  and  peaceable  conduct  from  be* 
ing  hurt  by  the  feiH)cious  savages,  in  the  midst  of  war,  whik 
their  spirits  were  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch. — On  the  oth- 
er hand,  an  army,  while  proCessedly  protecting  the  countiy,  do* 
ing  more  damage  to  their  own  countrymen  than  the  enemy  thea- 
selves.  We  sco  in  this  instance, — in  the  instance  of  the  Quak- 
ers being  protected  nearly  70  years  in  the  first  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  instances  that  might  be  brougbt» 
how  much  more  protection  tliere  is  in  the  simple  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  peace,  than  in  the  ex|iensc  and  parade  of  armies. 

A  LOYER  OF  PbAGB 
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Iif  No.  ^  of  this  work*  some  notice  was  given  of  a  <<  Declara- 
tion of  the  people  called  Sbakers'' — in  which  they  stated  the 
treatment  that  a  large  society  of  them  had  received  in  •  Indiana 
fhim  the  army  under  General  Harrison.  In  remarking  on 
these  abusiies^  we  asked  the  following  question — *<  ^Vould  tho 
lavages  in  tliat  region  have  treated  the  peaceful  Sliakers  in  such 
a  manner,  knowing  their  principles  ?''  This  question*  being  no- 
ticed by  some  of  the  Shakers,  led  to  tho  foregoing  stati^nent. 
Of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  we  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  some  disagreeable  circumstances  wera 
wippressed  to  avoid  giving  offence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  <Mhe  personal  conduct  of  Gene- 
ral Harrison,  and  his  officers  generally,  was  not  such  towards 
the  Shakeis  as  that  of  the  private  soldiers.''  Is  it  not,  howev- 
er^  a  reproach  to  the  nation  that  our  soldiers  should  be  so  much 
Bore  savage  than  the  Indians  ?  But  what  better  can  be  expected 
of  men  who  are  trained  up  to  barbarity  and  bloodshed  ?  When 
compared  with  our  soldiers,  how  magnanimous  does  the  Indian 
Chief  appear,  in  assigning  his  reasons  for  not  injuring  the  Shak- 
ers !  **  We  warriors  meddle  with  a  peaceable  people !  That  people 
vre  know  will  not  fight  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  nation  to 
hurt  such  a  people.^'  Can  there  possibly  be  any  need  of  mak- 
ing war  on  a  nation  which  is  governed  by  such  a  Chief,  or  by 
such  noble  sentiments  ?  What  will  an  enlightened  posterity  say 
of  our  bloody  wars  with  sm^h  a  i>eople  ?  Where  shall  we  lonk 
for  a  white  Chief  that  has  been  employed  in  a  war  with  the  In- 
dians, who  will  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  worthy  to  be  rank- 
ed with  the  magnanimous  red  Chief,  whose  sentiments  have  now 
hcen  recorded  ?  Such  a  man  will  not  be  found  among  any  of 
oar  Chiefs  who  have  been  instigators  of  war  against  the  feeble 
and  nearly  exterminated  tribes ;  nor  among  those  who  can  boast 
of  liaving  hanged  defenceless  and  disarmed  captives. 


FENELOIV'S  PLAN  FOR  PRESERVING  PEACE. 

<<  But  am  I  obliged,  said  Idomeneus,  to  submit  to  an  Umpire  ? 
Am  I  not  a  sovereign  prince  ?  And  is  a  sovereign  to  leave  tho 
extent  of  his  dominions  to  the  decision  of  foreigners  ?" 
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« If  you  renolvc  to  keep  tlie  lands  in  qiu^tion/'  answered 
Mentor,  <*  you  must  suppose  that  your  claim  to  them  is  good :  if 
the  Sibarites  insist  upon  a  restoration,  they  must  on  their  pait 
supixise  their  right  to  be  incontestable.  Your  opinions  being 
thus  opposite,  the  difference  must  either  be  accommodated  by 
an  Umpire  mutually  chosen,  or  decided  by  force  €i  anns^ 
there  is  no  medium.  If  yon  should  enter  a  country  inbaUtsi 
by  people  ^ho  had  neither  judge  nor  magistrate,  and  wmmig 
whom  every  family  assumed  a  right  of  determining  their  dit 
fcrences  with  a  neighbouring  family  by  violence,  would  you  not 
deplore  their  misfortunes,  and  think  with  horror  of  the  dread- 
ful confusion  which  must  arise  from  every  man's  bring  arani 
against  his  fellow  ? — Is  not  justice  yet  more  sacred  and  invio- 
lable as  an  attribute  of  kings,  when  it  has  wbde  nations  for  its 
object,  than  as  a  private  virtue  in  an  individual,  when  it  relatw 
only  to  a  ploughficld  ?  Is  ho  a  villain  and  a  robber  who  sei«8 
only  a  few  acres ;  and  is  he  just,  is  he  a  hero,  who  wrests  whole 
provinces  fntm  their  possessor  ?  If  men  are  subject  to  pngu* 
dice,  partiality,  and  error,  with  respect  to  the  trifling  conoeras  of 
private  pro|>erty,  is  it  probable  that  they  should  be  less  iulu- 
enced  by  such  motives  in  affairs  of  state?  Should  we  rdy  up- 
on our  own  judgment  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  biassed  by 
passion  ?  And  should  not  error  be  most  dreaded  where  its  con- 
sequences will  be  most  fatal  ? 

**  The  mistake  of  a  prince  with  respect  to  his  own  pretensions 
is  the  cause  of  ravage,  famine  and  massacres — of  incalculabk 
loss  to  the  present  generation,  and  of  such  depravation  of  man- 
ners as  may  extend  calamity  to  the  end  of  time.     If  he  leaves 
bis  differnces  to  arbitration,  he  shows  himself  candid,  equitably 
and  dispassionate  ;  he  states  his  reasons  upon  which  his  claisi 
is  founded  ;  that  Umjiire  is  an  amicable  mediator.    Though  Ub 
determinations  do  not  compel  implicit  obedience,  yet  the  gmt- 
est  deference  should  be  paid  to  them.    He  does  not  pronouncs 
sentence  like  a  judge  from  whose  authority  there  is  no  appeal; 
but  proposes  expedients, — and  by  his  advice  tbe  parties  Daki 
mutual  ctmccssions  for  tlic  preservation  of  peace." 

Mveniures  of  Tcktnachtis,  book  2S. 
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Such  was  the  project  of  the  amiable  FSnelon  for  preventing 
raTf  and  such  the  advice  wliich  he  gave  to  a  young  prince. 
rhat  these  sentiments  arc  the  dictates  of  benevolence,  few  will 
0nj.  To  say  that  it  is  imp<is^ible  for  rulers  to  carry  such  a 
Ian  into  efibct,  is  to  repi*esent  them  as  the  most  ignorant  or 
lost  depraved  of  the  human  race.  Nothing  but  the  wUl  not  or 
hm  depraraUy  of  those  in  power,  can,  with  any  reason,  he  urged  as 
n  (ibstacle  to  the  adjustment  of  national  dkputes  by  an  Umpire. 
Ii0  soon,  therefore,  as  the  nations  of  Cliristendom  shall  be  ble^- 
d  with  good  rulers,  some  method  of  this  amicable  nature  wilt 
•  adopted  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war.  And  so  long  as 
be  appeal  is  made  to  deadly  combat,  it  may  justly  be  inibrred 
bat  deluded  or  unprincipled  men  have  the  management  of  pub- 
ic affiairs. 

M  Should,  however,  any  question  arise,  where  principle  and  not 
lassion  is  involved,  there  can  be  no  objection,  in  a  just  govem- 
lent,  to  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  an  independent  tribunuL-— 
f  the  object  of  a  national  claim  is  sincerely  justice,  friendly  dis- 
UBsion  and  the  mediation  of  a  third  power  are  tlie  natural 
■odes  of  promoting  it.  As  long  as  these  can  avail,  no  nation 
kat  has  been  sufficiently  enlightened  to  abolish  the  trial  by  ju- 
Ucial  combat  in  the  litigation  of  individuals,  can  offer  an  apolo- 
gy for  resorting  to  arms  in  its  own  cause.''* 


gain's  C£UB. 

Iir  former  ages  persecution  was  vindicated  by  arguments  from 
ha  Old  Testament,  as  war  is  at  the  present  day.  While  the 
|Mrit  and  practice  of  persecution  were  popular  in  New  England, 
9r.  Increase  Mather  was  an  advocate  for  the  sanguinary  meas- 
nna.  But  he  lived  to  experience  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
4ewB  on  that  subject,  and  to  bear  testimony  against  his  former 
ipiiiions.  <<  lie  became  sensible  that  the  example  of  the  Israel- 
Mk  reformers,  inflicting  penalties  on  false  worshippers,  would 
Kit  legitimate  the  like  proceeding  among  christian  gentiles. — 

*  See  the  late  Address  of  the  Honorable  Andrew  Kitchie  to  the  Massit: 
hosetts  Peace  Society,  p.  13. 
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lie  saw  thai  until  persecution  be  utterly  abolished  out  of  flie 
world  and  tain's  club  taken  out  of  Abel's  liand,  it  is  impun- 
ble  to  i*escuc  the  world  from  endless  confusions.  He  that  hti 
the  iMwer  of  the  sword  will  always  be  in  the  right,  and  ahr^s 
assume  tlie  power  of  persecuting.  In  his  latter  times.  therrfiHtf 
he  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  among  the  sjgas  el 
the  tiini*Sy  that  people  began  to  be  ashamed  of  a  practice  whidi 
had  been  tiie  mother  of  abominations^  and  he  came  eatiidy  i 
that  golden  niaxim<-*l?rran/M  poena  doeeri.  * 

Belknap* s  HisL  of^,SL  toL  L  pp. 


Such  a  change  of  sentiment  was  experienced  by  others  as  wdl 
as  by  Dr.  Matlier,  and  the  majority  of  our  ancestors  at  length 
raised  their  voices  against  the  principle  of  persecutifMi ;  and 
thou  the  iiorrid  work  of  religious  butchery  was  abolished.  No 
valid  reason^  however,  can  now  be  given,  why  it  is  not  as  rei- 
snmible  to  employ  the  sword  to  settle  disputes  relating  to  reli- 
gioiN  as  those  of  a  political  nature.  But  in  either  caae  ^  CaiflT^ 
Club"  ill  becomes  the  Christian. 

In  relation  either  to  war  or  persecution,  the  weapons  employ- 
ed may  Justly  be  represented  by  <*  Cain's  Club  ;"  but  why  tbe 
professed  christian  ruler,  who  employs  this  **  Club,**  shonld  be 
called  <<  Abel  '*  is  not  so  clear.  The  spirit  of  war  and  pencco- 
tion  is  the  spirit  of  Cain  and  not  of  Abel.  Men  of  AbePs  tem- 
per  may  have  been  so  deluded  as  to  imagine  that  they  wero 
**  doing  God  service"  in  wielding  *<  Cain's  Club"  for  tbe  des- 
truction of  their  brethren ;  but  this  fatal  *<  Club  **  has  morecooh 
inonly  been  found  in  the  hands  of  Cain.  If  it  could  be  wrested 
from  Cain,  it  would  not  be  long  before  every  Abd  would  UJ9 
Amen  to  the  abolition  of  sanguinary  customs.  In  the  busjoes 
of  ]H:rsecuti(m,  this  Club  has  already  become  unpopular;  it  n- 
niains  to  render  it  so  in  respect  to  war. 

"W  hen  •*  Cain's  Club  "  is  used  by  a  private  individualf  aai 
the  murder  of  a  brother  ensues,  tlie  transgressor  is  coDsigaoi 
to  the  gallows.  But  when  it  is  used  by  a  man  of  rankf  it  ii 
called  <<  an  affair  of  honor."  When  employed  with  success  bj 
a  nation*  or  a  <<  great  gang,"  and  thousands  are  morderedf  tbh 
is  heruism,  patriotism,  and  glory. 
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In  despotic  goTernments  «'  Cain's  Clab  ^  is  at  the  disposal 
of  an  individual^  with  miUions  at  his  command  to  wield  it  In 
mir  country  this  Club  is  unfortunately  in  the  hands  of  a  bare 
Majority  of  congress  and  the  President  Thus  by  the  influence 
of  party  passions»  to  which  the  weak  and  the  wicked  are  most 
liable — the  people  of  this  country  are  perpetuaUy  exposed  to 
liie  evils  of  war.  If  a  majority  of  one  in  each  house  of  congress 
«liall  say.  Let  CairCn  dub  he  put  in  requisition,  and  the  President 
riiall  approve,  the  work  of  horror  and  vengeance  immediately  be- 
Kins.  Thousands  of  innocent  people  of  another  country  are 
doomed  to  slaughter  and  misery ;  and  by  the  rebounding  of  the 
Club,  an  equal  number,  perhaps,  of  our  citizens  will  share  a 
Mimilar  fate.  Besides,  it  costs  enormous  sums  of  money  to  keep 
lliis  Club  prepared  for  use,  and  men  prepared  to  use  it ;  and 
llie  people  tliroughout  the  land  are  continuaUy  taxed  with  <'  the 
price  of  blood." 

"Wiiat  a  saving  will  there  be  of  property  and  life,  when 
^  Cain's  Club"  and  Cain's  temper  shall  lose  their  popularity  ? 
To  effect  this  should  be  the  aim  of  every  man  who. regards  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  or  the  future  happiness  of  his  own  soul ; 
ind  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  that  people 
beigin  to  be  ashamed  of  a  practice  which  has  been  <<  the  moth- 
er of  abominations, "  and  the  curse  of  every  country. 

How  happy  it  would  have  been  for  our  red  brethren,  had 
^  Cain's  Club "  never  been  wielded  by  professed  Christians ! 
Happy  too  would  it  have  been  for  many  thousands  and  tens  of 
fliousands  of  our  feUow  citizens. 

Let  it  then  be  the  care  of  every  Christian  parent  to  impress 
OB  the  minds  of  his  children  these  awful  truths, — ^that  it  is  the 
i|u4t  of  Cain  which  the  promoters  of  war  wish  to  excite, — and 
ttat  it  is  <<  Cain's  Club"  which  they  put  into  the  hands  of  men, 
wlwn  they  call  on  them  to  revenge  wrongs  and  murder  their 
ftrethren.  "Whatever  varieties  there  may  be  in  the  weapons  of 
WBTf  or  however  they  may  be  polished  or  decorated — whenever 
<Imj  are  employed  in  the  work  of  vengeance  and  manslaughter^ 
flkej  are  but  the  varied  forms  of  <<  Cain's  Club ;"  and  until 
•omething  shall  be  done  to  render  the  customary  and  wanton 
of  such  weapons  disreputable^  it  will  be  «« impossible  to  res- 
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(ur  ilif  world  from  nkilloKs  confusion.''  For  <•  he  that  hastht 
iMiwn  of  the  swnni  will  alwavs  be  in  the  right,"  and  always aa- 
siiuM*  thr  piwiT  of  makiiis:  war.  In  every  war  which  can  be 
nsuiioil,  t'i.rh  pnrty  has  prnffs«ed  to  •*bc  in  the  right  ;"  and  the 
coistrsis  of  nalioiis.  railed  Christian  and  civilized,  haye  bcende- 
chUiU  iio(  li\  reason  and  Justice,  but  by  '•  Cain*s  Club,'' ▼ioknccb 
and  niindir.  Thus  mil. ions  afUT  millions  have  been  mordeivd 
in  «liri.stomliini  in  wai-s,  \iliirh  were  as  iierfectlj-  Deedleas  md 
un,ustiriablc,  as  C!ain  s  murder  of  Abel.  And  may  we  not  addy 
thsit  rviiv  man  who  seeks  lo  involve  a  nation  in  war  is  as  real- 
h  deserv  ing  of  tlie  name  of  a  murdirer,  as  the  first  man  that 
slew  his  brother  ?  Alas  !  huw  many  Cains  are  to  be  fbuad  in 
every  cuuntry. 


COMMODORE  PE1IRY  AND  CAPT.  HEATH« 

An  uiifortuiiate  contention  between  these  naval  officers  hiSf 
in  months  past,  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  Unitrd 
States.  Early  in  the  dispute,  while  abroad,  Commodore  PcifJ 
violated  the  laws  by  striking  a  commissioned  officer.  On  tbeir 
arrival  in  this  coun>ry«  Captain  lieath  demanded  satisfactioB 
by  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  The  duel  was  at  first  prevented  by 
the  civil  authority  oi  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  In  consequence 
of  his  interfei'cncey  Perry  went  to  Washington,  and  there,  at 
tlie  seat  of  government,  made  an  arrangement  for  meeting  his 
antagonist : — 

••  The  parties,"  say  the  seconds,  **  accordingly  met,  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  19th  at  12  oVIock,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Hod- 
son — wheie  Commodore  P«riy  rereivcd  the  fire  of  Capt.  Heath 
witiu.iii  returning  it ;  wiien  Com.  Deratur  immediately  step- 
pi*-  forward  and  declared,  that  Com.  Perry  had  come  to  the 
ground  with  a  determination  not  to  return  the  fire  of  Ctpt 
Ilcr.th — in  j?roc*f  of  which,  he  read  a  letter  from  Com.  Perry  to 
him,  wliich  he  had  w ritten  soliciting  him  to  become  his  friend,— 
and  therefore  he  presumed  the  party  was  satisfied.  Capt.  Heath 
ha\iug  evpressed  his  acquiescence  in  this  opinion,  and  that  tlie 
injury  he  had  receiu^d  from .  Coai.  Perry  was  atoned  for,  the 
parlies  returned  to  the  city. 
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**  We  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  state- 
nent." 

Stepuen  Decatur. 
R.  M.  Desha. 

This  transaction  deserves  a  serious  review.  We  shall  there* 
tare  submit  the  foilowini;  observations : 

»  First  As  Com  Perry  was  conscious  that  he  had  injured 
4S«pt  Heath»  would  it  not  have  been  far  more  raagnanimnus,  as 
wen  as  more  Christian)  to  liave  made  an  ingenuous  confession 
rf  the  wrong,  than  to  have  exposed  his  own  life,  and  encouraged 
Us  antagonist  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  by  murderous  com- 
kat  ?  We  say  murderouSf  because  duelling  is  murder  by  our 
citU  laws,  as  well  as  by  the  dictates  of  reasoa  and  the  laws  of 
God.  Shall  we  then  praise  naval  officers  for  bravely  bidding 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  their  country — and  the  laws  of  Heaven ! 
..  Secondly.  Though  we  censure  Com.  Perry  for  consenting  to 
be  a  mark  for  revenge,  in  preference  to  making  a  proper  con- 
Jnsion  of  his  fault,  we  cannot  but  approve  his  conduct  in  neg- 
Jecting  to  return  the  fire  of  an  incensed  adversary.  By  this 
w^ct,  the  anger  of  Capt.  Heath  was  appeased,  and  a  recon- 
cilUtlon  was  easily  effected.  How  certain  then  it  is,  that  Capt 
]Beaith  would  have  forborne  to  challenge  for  a  duel,  had  Com. 
JPtrry,  at  an  earlier  period,  shown  a  pacific  disposition,  and  a 
lyadiness  to  retract  his  fault !  In  like  manner,  in  almost  every 
iMtance,  public  war  might  be  avoided,  by  the  display  of  a  peace- 
able temper  on  either  side.  **  Soft  words  turn  away  wrath  ;^ 
ttid  **  it  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  over  a  transgression." 

Tfdrdly.  Suppose  that  the  shot  of  Heath  had  killed  Perry — at 
jfhose  hands  would  the  blood  have  been  required  2  And  who 
tmt  savages  could  have  exulted  in  the  event  ?  Or  suppose  that 
1Mb  bad  fired  and  both  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  folly : 
Who  but  mad-men  could  have  justified  this  waste  of  life,  and 
jijiis  savage  mode  of  atoning  for  offences  and  settling  disputes  7 
We  must,  however,  admit  that  such  private  combats  are  in  no 
mpect  more  immoral  than  public  war ; — and  they  are  usually 
pkT  less  unju)9t,  and  less  distressing  in  their  results. 

Fo/nrthly*  There  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  affair. 
These  men  were  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,    It  Is 


then  a  qiiostinn  \v1iirh  drsorves  the  attention  of  our  governineBt^ 
and  of  all  our  fellow  citizens,  w  hetlier  men  can  be  re^rded  n 
dcnfemlers  of  our  rij^lits  and  civil  institutions,  who  thus  waaton- 
1 V  violate  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  Is  no  danger  to  be  apprehead- 
ed  from  iKM-niittinj;?  men  to  hold  oflices  in  the  army  or  the  navy, 
who  assume  the  ri.:;ht  of  rising  above  the  laws,  and  of  coiuut-> 
ting  ri'imcs  which  the  laws  Justly  deni»minate  murder? 

Wc  have  no  pei'sonxl  acquaintance  with  these  o/ficcrSf  and 
no  desire  to  injure  either  of  them  :  but  we  wish  to  caU  their  at- 
tPiitioOy  and  the  attention  of  others,  to  this  interesting  subject; 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man  wlio  is  a  friend  to 
religion*  humanity*  or  the  welfare  of  his  country,  to  raise  Vm 
vdIcp  against  such  flagitious  violations  of  law  on  the  part  of 
men  iu  ollice.    We  mav  allow  that  these  officers  arc  men  of  cour- 
ago  ;  hut  we  see  that  this  courage  has  been  displayed  in  a  man- 
ner which  tends  to  bring  our  laws  into  contempt,  and  to  ope» 
more  widely  the  Hood-gates  of  barbarism  and  murder.    Aaj 
other  men  in  the  United  States,  not  excepting  the  slavcSf  kara 
as  gffod  a  right  as  the  officers  of  our  navy  to  commit  mnrdery— 
as  goiNl  a  right  to  choose  their  own  modes  of  revenging  wro^gl 
and  settling  disputes  in  violation  of  law.     What  then  wouU  be 
the  consequences,  if  all  other  classes  of  people  should  thw  risB 
above  the  laws,  set  them  at  defiance,  and  ad<ipt  some  mode  of 
murder  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  ?    Tlie  land  would 
soon  be  filled  with  barbarity,  violence,  and  blood-shed ;  evciy 
man*s  life  would  **  hang  in  doubt,"  and  all  our  civil  and  reli* 
gious  institutions  would  be  exposed  to  fall  a  prey  to  malignaBt 
and  revengeful  passions. 

If  the  officers  of  our  army  and  navy  are  with  impunify  pei^ 
mitted  to  attempt  the  murder  of  one  another,  what  security  have 
wc  that  they  will  not  also  murder  other  citizens  ?  If  tbey  nay 
thus  outrage  our  laws  while  within  the  United  States,  with  what 
safety  can  they  be  trusted  abroad,  as  commanders  of  ships  of 
war  ?  If  they  will  not  regard  the  laws  of  Grod,  nor  the  laws  sf 
their  own  country,  can  it  be  ex|)ected  that  they  will  regard  the 
laws  of  other  countries,  or  the  law  of  nations  7  Many  bloody 
wars  have  been  occasioned  by  the  haughty  and  wanton  acta  ef 
military  and  mival  commanders ;  nor  may  our  counti7  expect 
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much  peace^  if  such  officers  are  suffered  to  trample  on  its 
laws»  and  encourage  crimes  by  their  own  example* 

As  the  war-maker  treats  the  laws  of  God,  so  the  duellist 
treats  the  laws  of  the  land, — excepting  that  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  a  little  more  heroic  skulking  to  avoid  the  hands  of 
jiHitice.  But  the  example  in  the  two  cases  is  adapted  to  de* 
■troy  all  reverence  for  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man. 

The  public  will  have  opportunity  to  see^  wliether  the  Pros- 
iient  of  the  United  States  will  give  his  sanction  to  mui'derous 
Mmbat  and  atrocious  violations  of  law  ;  or  whetiier  he  will 
Mose  the /our  naval  officers  to  be  punished  according  to  their 
teerts.  We  say /our  naval  oflScers,  because  tlie  seconds  are 
'ktmi-murderers  in  view  of  the  law^  and  in  fact  encouragers  of 
m,  Biurderous  custom. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  were  written  for  the  last  Num- 
Itor  of  this  worky  but  deferred  for  particular  reasons.    Since 
Vkich  our  newspapers  have  announced  another  transaction 
to  add  to  the  reproach  of  our  country.    They  have  stated 
Unit  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States — ^unmindful  of 
Hs  oath  as  a  peace  officer — has  sanctioned  by  his  own  exam- 
|ie  flie  barbarous  appeal  to  <<  deadly  combat"  With  what  face 
dU  be  now  prosecute  the  wanton  murderer  in  our  courts  of 
JhMicey  while  it  is  known  throughout  the  land»  that  he  is  not 
iriritauned  to  transgress  the  laws  by  a  challenge  to  a  duel  ? 
nive  we  no  men  of  more  virtue  than  duellists  to  fill  the  im- 
fattanl  office  of  Attorney  General  ?    What  but  war  and  mur- 
tit  are  we  to  expect,  while  men  in  such  stations  allow  them- 
wdfOB  in  such  flagitious  violations  of  law  ?    Is  it  possible 
ttU  any  imputations  could  be  implied  in  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Fbckney,  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eiift  as  bis  own  Gothic  mode  of  seeking  redress  ? 
-  ^9&w  men,  it  is  suspected,  ever  wished  this  gentlemen  a 
Heater  injury  than  he  has  done  to  himself.    Prior  to  the 
jtooimt  of  the  challenge,  we  had  entertained  a  favorable 
^pinoB  of  his  character ;  and  even  now,  we  are  disposed  to 
ilMke  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  influence  of  education 
i^'k  part  of  the  country  where  the  phraae  '<  men  of  honor,'' 
■SftM  mcBy'  who9  in  defiance  of  law^  settle  their  disputes  by 
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iTvcngc  and  iiiiirilor.  We  deem  it«  however,  a  solemn  duty 
to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  no  man  should  be  regarded  as 
Avnrthy  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  land»  who»  by  his  own  ex- 
anipUs  encourages  transj^ression.  When  such  are  the  oiBcers 
fit*  justice,  the  iTinark  will  ever  apply,  that  **  Laws  are  like 
cohwibs,  which  only  entanj;le  the  smaller  flies,  while  wasps 
ami  horni'ts  break  tlirough  them  and  escape." 

We  have  nccntly  seen  an  article  from  a  London  papeff 
purimrtiiij^  to  he  a  Proposal  tor  a  Dictionary*  with  new  defi- 
nitions to  words.  Among  the  sjiocimena  of  new  d^nitions 
was  the  followiiiji: : — 

'•  />«»7,  an  iiittT\iew  lH*t\\eeii  two  fools/' 
Should  tiie  sentiment  thus  stmn];;Iy  expressed  be  grnerally 
adopted,  duellists  will  cease  to  be  called  *«  gentlemen  of  hon- 
or/' or  the  title  will  be  regarded  as  the  severest  reproark. 
To  the  Compiler  of  the  proposed  Dictiunarv',  we  would  sug- 
gest the  following  definition  : — 

irin\  llie  barbarian's  subcititute  for  reason  and  justice,  or  tbc 
titicr  iiuhK'  of  settling  the  dibputos  of  Christian  nations. 


RKVIEW  OP  FOVK  MODERN  DISCOVERIES. 

The  friends  of  ])eace  should  be  careful  to  notice,  recordf 
and  reflect  tiie  rays  of  light  which  emanate  from  men  in  high 
stations,  and  give  ample  credit  to  rulers  for  all  they  say  or 
do,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  peace  of  nations.  Too  oftei 
the  professions  of  rulers  have  been  deceptive ;  too  oftcDi  al- 
so, have  good  intentions,  on  the  part  of  rulers,  been  sab- 
verted  or  changed  by  rash  and  indiscreet  imputations  of  ia 
sincerity. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  fo  bring  together  and  review 
four  important  (lismvcries  which  have  in  this  age  been  made 
by  men  of  eminent  rank.  These  have  been  heretofore  oc- 
casionally notirod,  but  they  have  not  been  exhibited  togctt- 
er  so  that  the  rra'ler  could  at  one  view  perceive  their  rdi- 
tion  to  each  other,  thoir  mutual  tendencies,  the  encourage- 
ment wliicli  they  afford,  and  the  uses  to  which  tliey  are  sp- 
plirahle. 


Firit.  It  has  been  discoyered  that  the  principUs  of  croU- 
imiium  maj  be  adopted  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  be- 
tween rulers,  when  they  are  inclined  to  peace. 
.  Secondly*  That  the  war  policy  **  is  not  that  on  which  the 
Wiudom  of  God  has  founded  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
«C  nations,'^  and  that  Christian  rulers  should  adopt  the  max- 
ins  ef  Jesus  Christ,  <<  who  teaches  mankind  to  Vive  as  brcth- 
MII9  not  in  hatred  and  strife,  but  in  peace  and  love.'' 
-  Tkirdly.  That  <<  the  most  noble  of  all  ambitions  is  that  of 
fNmoting  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man." 

Fourthly.    That  a  <<  useless  expense  and  great  danger  of 
eallisions"  may  be  avoided  in  dismantling  ships  of  war  by  a 
VMtual  agreement  between  different  governments. 
-•^  These  discoveries  have  been  arranged  according  to  their 

iatM. 

-.  The  first  was  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  peace  in  the 
Tkreaty  of  Ghent«  Several  questions  were  left  undecided, 
Vhicb  might  have  grown  up  to  as  just  causes  of  war,  as  any 
which  have  been  found  in  modern  times.  But  to  prevent 
snch  calamities  in  future,  the  Commissioners  wisely  agreed 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  honest  and  civilized  men — that 
is  to  say,  if  the  questions  could  not  be  amicably  settled  by 
Mnits  appointed  by  the  parties,  the  de^^ision  should  be 
JifUmeA  to  some  friendly  sovereign. — So  far  as  men  are  lion- 
|(!l  and  civilized,  they  will  always  prefer  such  a  mode  of  set- 
IjiBg  their  controversies,  <<  to  the  blinder  scourges  of  war, 
l^grder,  and  devastation.^'  The  latter  mode  is  one  of  the 
Abes  of  barbarism  and  the  resort  of  uncivilized  and  unprin- 
cipled men. — Let  it  then  be  understood  'and  forever  remem- 
knndy  that  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  at 
^IhCDt  is  appicablc  to  every  case  of  dispute  between  the  ru- 
hw  of  diflfercnt  nations. 

^  .The  second  discovery  resulted  from  the  eTpcriencc  and 
•llferTation  of  three  European  Monarchs^  and  was  made 
ikaown  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Till  then  Christian  princes 
to  have  imagined  that  they  were  not  bound,  like  other 
I9  to  observe  the  peaceful  maxims  of  the  gospel ;  and 
Ifat  the  safety  of  nations  depended  on  a  war  policy.    But 


God  tnuglit  the  three  sovereigns  lessons  of  wisdom  by  wifil 
experience,  and  then  disposed  them  to  proclaim  tiietratti 
"  ill  the  face  of  tlic  world." 

The  tliird  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  MadisoDf  and  pro- 
claimed in  his  Message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  aeaaioa  of 
congress  during  his  presidency.  He*  alsot  as  well  as  Oa 
three  sovereigns,  had  learned  something  from  ezperienoe. 
He  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  a  war  policy— that  wiadoBi 
which  is  from  beneath  ;  and,  as  became  an  honest  many  be^ 
like  Solomon,  was  disposed  to  recommend  a  coune  different 
from  that  which  he  had  found  by  experience  to  be  «<  vanltj 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  The  doctrine  that  he  advamxd 
one  wliich  liad  been  **  hid  from  ages  and  generatinns'*  of 
lers  in  former  times ;  but  it  has  now  been  revealed,  and  an* 
nounced  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  hope  it  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Madison  implies  the  severest  oeDsaic 
of  the  war  policy  and  ambition  ;  for  heaven  and  bell  are  ist 
more  opposite  in  their  natui-es,  than  tlie  «  ambition  lor  pro* 
moting  peace  and  good  will,"  and  tlie  ambition  for  war  and 
violence ; — if  the  former  is  <<  the  most  noble  of  all  ambitions," 
the  latter  is  the  most  infamous  and  detestable,  and  oqght  to 
be  so  regarded  by  all  mankind.  It  may  also  be  rrmarked, 
that  Mr.  Madison's  doctrine  implies  a  decided  approbatioB 
of  the  <<  ambition  "  of  Peace  Societies,  and  places  their  ex- 
ertions among  the  <<  most  noble  "  that  can  be  named. 

As  the  first  of  these  rays  of  light  emanated  in  an  aira^ge- 
ment  between  the  British  government  and  our  own.  so  did 
the  fourth.  In  the  first,  the  two  governments  agreed  to  ado(t 
an  amicable  coui*se  for  the  setUenieni  of  eMstiug  diffienttki; 
in  the  other,  they  adopted  a  metliod  for  preventing  fidum  cri- 
Usions.  The  latter  arrangement  had  been  mentioned  in  Ae 
newspapers  prior  to  No.  10,  of  the  Friend  of  Peace.  Ii 
tliat  No.  the  account  was  reviewed  with  approbation.  Tb» 
statement  has  since  been  confirmed  by  President  Moarsflb 
in  his  first  Me&sage  to  congress.  He  says,  <<  By  this  ar- 
rangement, useless  expense  on  both  sides,  and  what  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  danger  of  collision  between  arowd 


Teneb  in  those  inland  waters^  is  prerented/'  This  is  easOy 
VBderstoody  and  the  principle  is  worthy  of  everiasting  re« 
aiembrance. 

After  the  long  and  disaatrons  reign  of  a  barbarous  policy, 
which  had  no  better  foandation  than  ignorance,  pride,  ava- 

jVice,  malignity,  and  revenge,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  be- 
iMTolent  mind  to  see  the  rulers  of  nations,  one  after  another, 
flms  adopting  principles  and  maxims  so  accordant  with  the 
'  dirtates  of  reason  and  the  gospel.  These  four  rays  of  light, 
if  properly  diffused  and  reflected,  will  give  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  world ;  they  will  also  consign  to  eternal  infa- 

•^ny  the  war  policy,  with  all  its  glitter  and  delusion.  The 
friends  of  peace  will  ask  no  more  of  the  rulers  of  nations, 
than  a  consistent  and  extended  application  of  these  four  prin- 

;^ples. 

Let  the  rulers  of  the  several  nations  come  to  an  honest 
<ttgreemeut,  to  extend  the  principle  adopted  in  the  treaty  of 
-'Ohent  to  every  case  of  national  controversy,— to  act  towards 
•ach  other  on  the  benevolent  maxims  avowed  in  the  Holy 
■Alliance,— and  to  employ  their  influence  to  give  celebrity  to 
<<  the  most  noble  of  all  ambitions  f*  then  they  may  with  per« 
fBCt  safety  and  great  advantage  extend  the  saving  principle, 
ivhich  dismantled  the  vessels  on  the  lakes. 

f       With  a  dreadful  kind  of  propriety  ships  of  war  have  been 

'   dmominated  ^  floating  hells/'    They  have  been  a  prolific 

flonrce  of  collision  and  bloodshed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 

thne  is  not  very  distant  when  they  will  be  generally  regard- 

-«d  by  reflecting  men  as  a  curse  and  a  reproach  to  the  na- 

'tims  <Kf  the  earth.    Were  suitable  provision  made  for  the 

vnibrtunate  victims,  who  are  imjrismed  in  these  recepta- 

ides  of  despotism,  war,  and  vice,  it  would  be  a  favor  to  man- 

'kind,  if  all  the  armed  vessels  throughout  the  world  should  be 

frrecoverably  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  :    At  least  we 

luy  say,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  world  to  have  them 

^•11  sunk,  than  to  have  them  employed  as  <<  floating  hells,'' 

Jbr  tormenting  and  destroying  the  human  family.    How  hor- 

yiUe  is  the  thought  that  so  great  a  portion  of  human  beings 

tad  human  efforts^  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  vengeance 
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and  nianslauglitfr ;  and  that  Cbristiaii  nations  should 

<lo  even  Mahometanfl  and  Pagans  in  this  nuirderoos  hOff 

and  still  pretend  to  be  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Paacs! 

There  is  perliapn  no  eminent  ruler  in  ChriHtendeBf  nHm 
does  not  profem  to  be  a  friend  of  peace,  or  who  will  not  saf 
tliat  he  is  williiijef  to  do  all  he  can  consistently  to 
war.  If  such  professions  are  sincere,  why  may  not  the 
sires  of  rulers  be  accomplished  ?  Are  they  such 
that  they  can  have  no  confidence  in  each  other  ?  We  hope 
better  things  of  them.  Why  then  may  they  not  be  pusnnul" 
ed  to  try  our  experiment  for  the  preTention  or  ahofifion  of 
war  7  They  have  expended  millions  after  millions  in 
Tiding  ships  of  war  and  other  kinds  of  military  a 
with  a  professed  design  to  preserve  peace.  But  tUs  poli^ 
has  proved  to  be  totally  unadapted  to  such  an  Qb|ect»  and 
has  probably  occasioned  fifty  wars  to  every  one  which  it  has 
prevented. 

Suppose  then  that  the  present  rulers  ot  Christian  natioas 
should  so  far  change  their  policy  as  to  form  n  compact  br 
ten  years,  each  engaging  that  in  his  own  dominions  an  ct 
fort  shall  be  made  to  diflTuse  the  princiides  of  pence^  ud  tD 
excite  a  just  abhorrence  of  war ;  that  for  this  purpose  then 
shall  be  an  annual  appropriation,  by  each  govemnien^ 
much  money  as  would  be  requisite  to  buUd,  equips  and 
one  ship  of  seventy  four  guns ;  that  the  rulers  themselves 
shall  take  an  active  part  in  the  business,  and  call  on  all  the 
ministers  of  religion— on  all  the  teachers  of  collegeSf  acade- 
mies,  and  schools,  and  en  all  parents  and  masters,  to  coope- 
rate in  the  benevolent  design  of  rendering  war  as  infamom 
and  detestable,  as  it  is  unjust,  inhuman,  and  antichristiaa : 
What  would  be  the  effect  ?  Is  there  the  least  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  this  way,  and  with  this  small  expense,  peace 
might  be  pi-esrrved  throughout  Christendom,  and  war  be 
made  an  object  of  as  general  reprobation,  as  unlicensed  rob- 
bery and  murder  ? 

Should  such  an  experiment  be  faithfully  made,  there  wooH 
pnibabfy  never  be  another  public  war  between  any  two  chiis* 
tian  nations.    This  ivmark,  however^  is  not  of  the  nature  of 


propbccy ;  it  is  founded  on  the  immutable  connexion  between 
pacific  causes  and  pacific  efiects.  Without  any  further  ex- 
nmination^  we  may  venture  to  assert^  that  history  does  nut 
furnish  one  instance  of  war  which  resulted  from  a  pacific 
policy->nu  instance  of  war  between  two  nations  or  two  in« 
dividualsy  when,  on  each  side^  there  was  a  real  disposition 
fiir  peacCf — and  that  a  pacific  policy  will  as  invariably  pro- 
duce peaccy  as  a  hostile  policy  has  produced  war. 

By  such  a  policy  and  such  an  experimcntf  as  have  now  been 
mggesfedy  it  would  be  easy  to  efiect»  in  twenty  years*  such  a 
revolution  in  public  sentiment*  that  what  delusion  has  called 
the  <<  field  of  glory/'  would  he  regarded  as  the  field  of  info- 
flny*  as  well  as  of  horror.  Then  some  nobler  qualities  of 
mind  than  those  of  the  tiger f  will  be  deemed  requisite  to  insure 
a  seat  in  the  temple  of  fame*  or  a  mansion  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

History  has  recorded  many  great  changes  in  public  senti- 
ment* in  regard  to  customs  which  were  once  popular ;  but 
not  any  of  so  great  importance  to  the  world*  as  that  which  is 
now  contemplated.  While  war  retains  its  popularity*  as  an 
bonorable  mode  of  deciding  the  quarrels  of  rulers*  what  are 
fbe  most  enlightened  nations  but  barbarians*  compared  with 
what  they  will  be  when  this  atrocious  custom  shall  have  been 
abolished  ? 


CONGRESS   OF  AIX-LA-CHAPEIXE. 

Liverpoolt  Mv.  SS*  1818. 
'  The  conference  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  having  finally  closed* 
and  most  of  the  Allied  Monarchs  and  their  Ministers  having 
taken  their  departure*  the  state  papers  which  are  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  results  of  this  august  Congress  of 
Sovereigns*  have  at  Irngth  made  their  appearance.  These 
papers  are  four  in  number*  but  they  are  neither  very  volumi- 
fious  nor  very  explicit.  The  two  first  consist  merely  of  an 
invitation  to  France  to  join  the  great  confederacy*  and  the 
eager  accession  of  that  power  to  an  alliance  which  is  found- 
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ed  oil  such  inagiiificf  nt  purposes.  Thetliird  and  fourth  con- 
tain  a  simple  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  whole  riviliiei 
world*  in  vindication  of  the  great  objects  which  the  allied 
powers  have  already  accomplished,  the  still  ^preater  ohifCli 
which  they  have  in  view,  and  the  sacred  compacts  into  which, 
they  profess  to  have  entered  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  buBaa 
race.  They  solemnly  invoke  the  assistance  of  beanpB  and  of 
mankind  to  carry  these  noble  prqjfcts  into  exeratioiiy  and 
declare  that  their  great  objects  of  contention^  lienrefbrwardy 
»hall  be  such  only  as  respect  the  gradual  advanceaient  of  the 
human  species,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  w91 
on  cartlu 

Declaration  of  the  Allied  Sovertignif  on  the  breaking  up  of  tke 

Congress  oj  Alv-la^VhaptUt. 

Now  that  the  pacification  of  Europe  is  accomplisbed,by  the 
iTsolution  of  withdrawing  tlie  foreign  troops  from  the  French 
territory ;  and  now  that  there  is  an  end  of  those  meaaiuti 
of  precaution  which  deplorable  events  had  rendered  neocan- 
ry^  the  Ministers  and  Plenipotentiaries  of  their  Majesties  the 
Empci-or  uf  Austria,  tlie  King  of  France,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  tlie  Emperor  of  aD  the 
Russias,  have  received  onlers  from  their  Sovereq;nf  to 
make  known  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  the  results  of  their 
meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  with  that  view  do  publish 
the  following  Declaration  : 

The  Convention  of  the  9th  of  October,  which  definitivdy 
regulated  the  execution  of  the  engagements  agreed  to  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  of  November  20, 1815,  is  considered  by  the 
Soverei;[rns  who  concurred  therein,  as  the  arcomplishment  of 
the  work  of  peace,  and  of  the  completion  of  the  political  qv- 
tcm  destined  to  insure  its  solidity. 

The  intimate  union  established  among  the  monarrha,  who 
are  joint  parties  to  this  system,  by  their  own  principles,  no 
.Uss  than  by  the  interests  of  their  people,  oBers  to  Europe 
the  mast  sacred  pledge  of  its  future  tranquillity. 

The  object  of  this  union  is  as  simple  as  it  is  great  and  salu- 
tary.   It  does  not  tend  to  any  new  pditical  combinatioB— to 
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any  change  in  the  relations  sanctioned  by  existing  treaties. 
Calm  and  consistent  in  its  proceedings,  it  lias  no  other  object 
than  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  security  of  thf>se 
transactions  on  which  the  peace  was  founded  and  consoli- 
dated. 

The  Sovereigns,  in  forming  this  august  union,  have  re- 
garded as  its  fundamental  basis,  their  invariable  resolution, 
never  to  depart,  either  among  themselves  or  in  their  rela- 
tions with  other  States,  from  the  strictest  observation  of  the 
IMrlnciples  of  the  right  of  nations ;  principles  which,  in  their 
application  to  a  state  of  permanent  peace,  can  alone  efiertu- 
ally  guarantee  the  independence  of  each  government  and  the 
stability  of  the  general  association. 

Faithful  to  these  principles,  the  Sovereigns  will  maintain 
them  equally  in  tliose  meetings  at  which  they  may  be  |)erson- 
ally  present,  or  in  those  which  shall  take  place  among  their 
ministers ;  whether  it  shall  be  their  object  to  discuss  in  com- 
mon their  own  interests,  or  whether  they  take  cognizance  of 
questions  in  which  other  governments  shall  formally  claim 
their  interference.  The  same  spirit  which  will  direct  their 
councils,  and  reign  in  their  diplomatic  comrtjunications.  shall 
preside  also  at  these  meetings  ;  and  the  repose  of  the  world 
shall  be  constantly  their  motive  and  their  end. 

It  is  with  such  sentiments  that  the  Sovereigns  have  con- 
aammated  the  work  to  which  they  wore  called.  They  will  not 
cease  to  labour  for  its  confirmation  and  perfection.  They 
aolemnly  acknowledge,  that  their  duties  towards  God  and  the 
people  whom  they  govern,  make  it  peremptory  on  them  to  give 
to  the  world,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  an  example  of  justice, 
of  concord,  of  moderation  :  happy  in  the  power  of  consecrat- 
ing, firom  henceforth,  all  their  efibrts  to  the  protection  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  prosperity 
of  their  States,  and  to  the  awakening  of  those  sentiments  of 
religion  and  morality,  whoso  empire  has  been  but  too  much 
enfeebled  by  the  misfortune  of  the  times. 

Mettebnich,        Wellington,        Nesselrode, 
Richelieu,  Hardenbebo,       Capo  D'Istbia. 

•    Castxbbeagh,       Bebnstobtf, 

Mx-la-Chapelle,  Abr.  15, 1818* 
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REMAHKS  our  TH£  <•  DECUkBATIOlf"  OF  80TBSEI6KS. 

The  preceding  Declaration  of  the  Allied  SovereignB  at 
Aix-1a-Clia])elle  is  reganled  as  a  fruit  of  the  sauce  spirit  and 
the  same  coiivirtions  which  produced  the  Holy  Alliance^  in 
1815.  Fnim  that  time  to  the  present^  so  far  as  we  have  uh 
formationy  the  several  powers  wliich  united  in  that  AUiancet 
have  pursued  a  pacific  policy.  Little  reason,  it  is  believed^ 
has  been  given  hy  their  public  acts  to  support  the  suspicions 
which  were  cntertaiiiecl  of  intrigue  and  insincerity.  But 
since  that  period,  many  have  been  the  acts  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  which  afford  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  rtn- 
cere  in  professing  a  desii*c  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war. 
It  has  been  re]>eate(lly  stated  in  our  public  papers  as  a  fac^ 
that  since  the  year  1814  he  has  discharged  from  the  Russian 
ser^'ice  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
mm  ;  and  in  his  Ukase  for  establishing  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Israelites,  he  has  expirssly  exempted  the  whole  Socletf 
from  <<  military  services/'  and  from  liability  to  have  soldien 
quartered  on  them.  Other  public  acts  of  this  sovereigUf 
though  not  immediately  relating  to  military  affairSf  alTorl 
evidence  of  a  benevolent  policy,  and  a  disi>osltlon  to  advance 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  the  general  welfiuv  of 
mankind. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Congress  there  is  miich  to 
approve*  Admitting  the  sincerity  of  the  Sovereigns  in  their 
D(*claration,  what  more  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
of  them  under  existing  circumstances  7  They  havepnblicklj 
pledged  themselves  to  seek  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
world — the  advancement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race ; 
and  considering  what  some  of  them  have  already  done,  m^ 
may  prudently  forbear  to  question  their  sincerity  till  flieir 
works  shall  give  the  lie  to  their  professions. 

It  is  unquestiniiably  in  the  power  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
t(»  do  very  much  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  thcabolitioi 
of  war.  If  they  shall  fulfil  their  solrmn  engagements,  mock 
\\  ill  be  done.  Instead,  therefore, of  deriding  their  profession 
and  promises,  or  indulging  a  jealousy  which  may  be  adapted 
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I  o  vender  tbem  abortiTe^  it  will  he  (he  prayer  of  the  wise  and 
ttie  good«  that  these  sovereigns  ma;  redeem  their  pledge,  by 
prserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  by  extending  a  benign 
Brfluence  throughout  the  world. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Peace  Societies,  some  well  dis- 
paaed  fellow  citizens  have  been  afraid  that  the  exertions  in 
bvour  of  peace  would  so  far  paralyze  the  militar>'  spirit,  as 
IkendangtT  our  country.  With  tiiese  apprehensions  was  as- 
^^ated  the  belief,  that  little  or  nothing  of  a  similar  nature 
mwB  in  operation  in  Europe.  But  such  fears  may  now  bo 
dliBbred  to  go  to  sleep.  Much  is  doing  in  Europe  to  dis- 
Dborage  the  spirit  of  war ;  and  probably  there  is  no  nation 
Bi  £urope,  in  which  the  desolating  spirit  of  military  ambition 
IT  now  more  prevalent,  or  more  popular,  than  it  is  in  the  U« 
ijlled  States.  There  are  perhaps  as  many  Peace  Societies  in 
tbb  United  States,  as  in  any  other  nation.  But  we  have 
ill  the  happiness  to  see  any  thing  from  our  rulers  equivalent 
di  ft  Declaration,  that  <<  They  solemnly  acknowledge  that 
fteir  duties  towards  God  and  the  people  whom  they  govern 

fike  it  peremptory  on  them  to  give  to  the  world  an  example 
jnatice,  of  concord,  of  moderation  f*  or,  <<  that  their  great 
dgjects  of  contention  henceforward  shall  be  such  only  as  res- 
Iject  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  human  species,  and  the 
■aintenance  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth.^ 
'  l^liese  remarks  arc  not,  however,  designed  to  excite  senti- 
MBtB  of  disrespect  towards  the  rulers  of  our  country,  but 
Mlher  to  excite  a  spirit  of  prayer,  that  our  republican  gov- 
Mnient  may  not  be  many  years  behind  the  other  govern- 
iidrtB  of  Christendom,  in  discovering  the  barbarity  of  war. 
Ma  injustice  and  madness,  as  a  mode  of  settling  controversies, 
Bi  contrariety  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  every  thin2^ 
Wfcich  is  good  in  God  or  man. 


r   CNiirsTiTirrioN  of  the  fobtshouth  peace  society. 

I  Adopted  at  tlie  ftrmation  of  tlie  Soutty, 

jybv.  19,1818. 
•Wk  the  subscribers,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
papel  is  designed  to  produce  peace  on  earth ;  and  that  it  is 


the  duty  of  ChristiaiiB  to  cultiTatey  and,  as  far  as  they  haft 
tlie  pt)wcr»  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  kindness ;  do  agree  to  fim 
oursc*lves  into  a  society  upon  the  following  plan : 

^rt.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  FarUm€mih  tmct 
Society. 

»'.  rt.  2.  The  nlBcers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  Preaideiit  aad 
a  Sirix'tary»  who  shall  also  he  Treasurer. 

JirL  2.  Any  person  by  subscribing  this  Constifatioiiy  and 
paving  annually  one  dollar,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  Soci- 
ety. 

Art  4.  Any  person  paying  fifteen  dollars  at  one  timef  shall 
be  considered  a  member  for  life. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  this  Sodeiy 
to  preside  at  all  its  meetingSf  and  to  call  any  occasional 
mi-cting  at  the  request  of  any  two  membenu  It  ahaU  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  record  all  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Sa> 
ciety,  to  give  notice  of  all  meetings ;  to  collect  suhacriptioH^ 
and  receive  donations ;  and  to  hold  all  monies  to  be  adgect 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

j9r2.  6.  The  annual  meeting,  which  shall  be  the  stated 
meeting  for  choosing  officers  and  transacting  the  bnriness 
relative  to  the  Society,  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Wedass- 
day  of  November. 

JrL  7.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  ezo^  at  an 
annual  meeting,  and  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  meaiben 
present  at  said  meeting. 

Jt  a  meeting  of  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Society, 

Mrcember  19, 1818. 

Voted,  That  this  Society  be  auxiliary  to  the  Massachvetti 
Peace  Society,  and  become  subject  to  its  regulations. 

From  the  Records. 

(Attest)        Jiro.  W.  FosTEM,  See^p 
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EAST  HADDAM  BKAVOft  W  M.  P.  §• 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  Gentlcmeii  belonging  to  the 

town  of  East  Haddam^  Conn,  holden  in  the  first  Ecclesiastic 

'  im1  Society  in  said  town^  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 

1818  ;  for  the  purpose  of  foiming  a  Branch  of  the  Massachu- 

'■ctts  Peace  Society : — 

Rev.  Solomon  Blakslee  was  chosen  chairman  of  said  meet* 
'ing. — The  following  Constitution,  (which  had  been  previous- 
ly drafted  and  signed,)  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

CONSTITUTION. 

We  recognize,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  that  the  present 
eventful  age  is  characterized  by  the  united  energies  of  a  great 
•variety  of  Societies,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  which 
baye  for  their  object  tlie  most  diffusive  Benevolence  and  Phi- 
%mthropy.  "We  hail  the  numerous  Peace  Jssoclations  as  the 
harbingers  of  the  Millennial  day ;  when  the  Prince  of  Peace 
naball  sway  the  sceptre  of  universal  empire,  and  the  <<  nations 
'riiaU  learn  war  no  more.'' 

What  trait  of  character  can  be  more  precious  in  the  estima- 
"tton,  or  characteristic,  of  believers  in  Jesus,  than  that  they 
^To  at  Peace  with  God,  with  their  own  consciences,  and  with 
llieir  fellow-beings  ?  May  not  those,  who  avow  themselves  the 
Friends  of  Peace,  who  act  consistently  with  such  an  avowal, 
imd  who  voluntarily  and  unitedly  co-operate  with  the  blessed 
Gospd  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  promoting  <<  Peace  on  earth 
md  good  will  to  men,"  joyfully  anticipate  tife  blessedness 
promised  by  the  merciful  Redeemer,  who  said  when  on  earth, 
^'  Blessed  are  the  Peace  makers  ;  for  they  shall  be  called  tlie 
ddldrcn  of  God/' 

Influenced  by  sentiments  like  these,  and  that  our  exertions 
Jb  tke  cause  of  Peace,  by  being  united^  may  become  more  ef- 
§cieat ;  the  undersigned  agree  to  adopt  the  following 

ABTICLES. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  The  East  Haddam  Branch  of 
iht  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 

S.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  in  ^  the  diffusion  of  light  on  the 
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subject  oC  war^  and  in  cultivating  the  principles  and  ipirit 
of  Peace." 

3.  Each  subscriber  of  fifty  cents  annually  shall  be  a  menber. 

i.  Each  subscriber  of  twelve  dollars  shall  be  a  mcnber 
fur  life. 

5.  The  concerns  of  this  Society  shall  be  confided  to  the  di- 
rection and  management  of  a  Board  of  OflBcerSf  consisting  of 
a  President,  tlirec  Vice-Presidents^  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  six  Directors ;  any  five  of  whom  shall  constitttte  a  quo- 
rum to  transact  business. 

(3.  Tiiere  shall  be  a  meeting  of  tlie  Society  annually  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  the  year ;  at  which  time  the  Oflkers  of  the 
Society  shall  bo  elected,  and  report  made  to  the  Sodetj  of 
the  transactions  of  the  preceding  year. 

7.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  there  shall  be 
an  Address  delivered  by  some  member  of  the  Society,  who 
shall  be  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Oflioeis. 

8.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by  the 
President,  or  by  the  Board  of  Officers. 

9.  Tliese  articles  of  Association  may  be  altered  or  aflKnA- 
cd  by  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society :  provided,  that  such  alterations  or  amend- 
ments shall  not  contravene,  or  be  incompatible  with  the  gen- 
eral object  of  this  Society — the  promotion  of  ^  Peace  on 
eailh,  and  good  will  to  men.'' 


MASSACHUSETTS  PEACE  SOCIETT. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  give  in  tliis  No.  a 
pletc  list  of  the  names  of  all  tlie  members  of  tfie  M.  P.  Si 
But  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  correct  list  in  season. 
Besides,  on  reflection,  he  found  that  the  whole  catalogue 
would  occupy  six  or  seven  pages  in  fine  type.  He  tlierefore 
resolved  to  give  no  more  in  this  No.  than  the  names  of 
the  officers  for  tlie  present  year,  with  those  of  the  nine 
Branches  or  Auxiliaries  ;  and  to  given  the  whole  in  a  sepa- 
rate ti*act  accompanied  by  the  ConstitutioQt  as  amended  it 
the  last  Annual  Meeting. 
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OTFICEBS  OP  THE  MASSA0HU8ETT8  PEACE  80CIETT  TOB 1819. 

His  Hon«  William  Phillips^  President 

Hon.  Thomas  Dawes^  Vice-President. 

Elisha  Ticknor^  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Harris^  D.  D.  Recording  Secretary. 

Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.  D.  Cor.  Secr^y. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.  2nd.  Cor.  Secr^y. 

Trustees. 
Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.     Rev.  Daniel  Sharp. 
Rev.  Abiel  Holmes^  D.D.  John  Kenrick,  Esq. 
Professor  Levi  Hedge,      William  Wells,  Esq. 

Counsellors  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Rev.  John  Foster,  D.  D.    Rev.  W.  £.  Ghanning, 
Rev.  Jonathan  Homer.      Rev.  F.  Farkman.  . 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.D, 

Executive  Committee. 
Rev.  N.  Worcester,  D.  D.  Hon.  Samuel  Haven, 
Rev.  J.  Foster,  D.  D.      John  Tappan  Esq. 
Rev.  E.  Ripley,  D.  D.     Rev.  S.  Worcester,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  Mr.  Thomas  Yose. 
Rev.  John  Pierce* 

The  Branch  Societies  or  Auxiliaries  will  be  arranged  according  to  their 
fcspective  dates. 

Jaffrey,  N.  H.  March  80tfc,  1818. 

Benjamin  Prescott.  Esq.  President. 

Adonijah  Howe,  Esq.  Cor.  Secretary. 

Lieut.  J.  Joslin,  Treasurer.  13  Members* 

South  Reading,  June  0,  1818. 

Rev.  Reuben  Emerson,  President. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  Secretary. 

Mr.  B.  Wiley,  Treasurer.  18  Members. 

BiLLERicA,  July  4ithf  1818. 

Rev.  Henry  Gumings^  President. 

Rev.  N.  Whitman,  Treasurer.      17  Members. 

HoLLis,  N.  H.  August  4ith,  1818. 

Daniel  Emerson,  Esq»  President^ 

Ambrose  Gould,  Esq.  Secretary. 

Dr.  Noah  Hardy,  Treasurer.        IS  Members. 
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Royals roN^  ^ov.  4fth,  1818. 

Capl.  Isaac  Metcalf^  President. 
Thomas  J.  Lee^  Esq.  Secretary, 
Kufus  Bullock,  Treasurer.         13  Members. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  JVVr.  iQthy  1818. 

Joseph  Haven,  Esq.  President. 

John  W.  Foster,  Sec'y  ^Treasrr.   18  Memben. 

East  Haddam,  Conn.  Dec.  ibthy  1818. 

Rev.  Elijah  Parsons,  President. 

Rev.  Solomon  Blakslee,     ) 

Rev.  Will.  Lyman,  D.  D.  >  Vice-Presidents. 

Chevers  Braiucrd,  Esq.      3 

N .  L.  Foster,  Esq.  Secr^y  and  Treiu?r. 

Directors. 

Josiah  Griffin,  Esq.  Joshua  Gone. 

Isaac  Chapman,  Esq.        Gapt.  R.  Hiuigerford,JiiB. 

Col.  Jonah  Gates.  36  Membf»# 

Shelburke,  Dec.  i^thj  1818. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  President. 

ATr.  Amos  Allen,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Giles  Lyman,  Treasurer. 

Dea.  Israel  Ohilds,  Secretary.        S8  Members. 

Plainfield,  Jan.  S9fA,  1819. 

Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  President. 

Dr.  Jacob  Porter,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Barney  Torrey,  Treasurer.      12  Members. 

The  whole  number  of  names  in  the  M.  P.  S.  which  havt 
been  reported  to  the  Editor,  including  the  Branch  Sociedes, 
is  640.  It  is  supposed  that  a  considerable  number  remains  to 
be  reported. 


THE  CONCESSIOKS  OF  GENKBAI.  KIFLET. 

JuoGE  TouLMAN  having  written  to  Gen.  Rirlet,  on  the 
conduct  of  a  military  officer  in  a  case  of  <<  sapposed  resist- 
ance of  the  civil  authority,^  the  General  replied  in  a  lettw 
dated,  '<  Bay  of  St  Lonis,  July  1, 181S.''  The  foDowug 
paragraph  of  the  letter  contains  important  concessions : — 
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*'  The  young  officers,  possessed  of  zesU  ii^llantry,  snd  aspiring  ambiuiin* 
too  often  commit  indiscretions  similar  to  that  complained  of  in  the  present 
instance.  Accustomed,  themselves,  to  see  princi])les  of  military  law  ope- 
rating upon  those  within  tlieir  immediate  sphein:  of  action,  they  make  an 
easy  and  improper  transition  in  their  application  to  the  person  or  property 
€»f  the  citizen.  They  do  not  reflect  that  rules  of  conduct  necessary  to  im- 
part to  any  army  its  impulse,  its  discipline,  and  its  subortlination,  become 
acts  of  tyr:inny  when  applied  to  those  who  arc  not  within  the  defined  lim- 
its of  military  authority.  Indeed  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  so  fully  as 
they  ought,  that  a  vital  principle  of  our  free  institutions  is,  to  place  the 
ciril  superior  to  the  military  authority  ;  and  that  were  this  principle  to 
be  explodeil,  our  social  institutions,  which  they  as  well  as  all  good  citi- 
zens hail  with  so  much  veneration,  would  degenerate  into  a  militar}*  despo- 
tism, enforcing  its  edicts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

While  tlicse  concessions  are  honorable  to  the  character  of 
General  R1PLEY9  they  are  adapted  to  remind  the  freemen  of 
our  country  of  the  dangers  to  which  tliey  exjiose  themselres 
and  their  posterity  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of  war,  and  mil- 
itary and  naval  establishments.  The  Greneral  implicitly  ad- 
mits the  facts  which  in  a  former  Number  we  attempted  to  il- 
lustrate ;  namely,  that  soldiers  are  deprived  of  tho  rights  of 
freemen,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves, — and  that 
our  military  system  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  republican 
principles,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  <'  military  despotism''  in  inspect 
to  our  army  and  navy,  our  soldiers  and  seamen. 

If  the  laws  or  <<  rules  of  conduct  necessary  to  impart  to  any 
army  its  impulse,  its  discipline  and  its  subordination,  become 
acts  of  tjrranny  when  applied  to  those  who  are  not  within  the 
defined  limits  of  military  authority ;"  it  follows  of  course, 
that  those  who  are  within  these  ^^limits,**  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  are  the  subjects  of  <^  tyranny/' 

May  it  not  then  be  truly  said  of  our  rulers  and  of  our  citi- 
zens in  general,  that  ^'  they  do  not  reflect"  on  the  injustice 
of  subjecting  one  portion  of  our  countrymen  to  a  state  of  de- 
grading servility  and  <'  military  desjiotism,"  under  the  pre- 
text of  supporting  republican  principles,  liberty,  and  equal 
rights  7  Have  a  free  people  the  right  of  enslaving  one  anoth- 
er ?  If  they  have,  why  may  not  the  enslaved  retaliate  the 
vrong,  and  in  their  turn  enslave  those  who  enslaved  them  ? 
Should  any  occurrence  place  it  in  the  power  of  our  army  and 
navy  to  efiect  such  a  revolution,  as  that  of  overturning  our 
institutions,  resuming  their  own  rights,  and  subjecting  tho 
present  freemen  to  slavery ;  on  what  principle  could  they 
be  blamed  for  so  doing,  which  will  not  condemn  the  policy 
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that  has  deprived  Ihcm  of  the  rights  of  men  ?  Excepting  tbe 
|;|:roatcr  number  wliich  iniglit  be  enslavci],  tbe  right  or  the 
wronji;  of  enslaving  would  be  the  same.  But  if  it  be  just  iiir  a 
million  of  men  to  enslave  a  thousand^  it  may  be  just  for  a  tbo«- 
sand  to  enslave  a  million^  whenever  it  shall  be  within  tiieir 
power. 

As  the  <<  principles  of  military  law'*  arc  in  fact  the  priocl- 
ples  of  «<  military  desi)otism9"  and  as  the  officers  of  our  army 
and  na\7'  are  <<  acnistomed''  to  the  exeirise  of  despotic  pow* 
er,  wc  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  improper  conduct  complain- 
ed of  in  **  the  young  officers/'  or  even  in  General  Jackson. 
AVe  should  rather  wonder  at  the  indiscretion  and  inconsisten- 
cy of  a  free  people  in  establishing  such  a  system  of  •<  milita- 
ry despotism/'  as  a  defence  of  republican  institationa.  As  a 
nation  we  boast  of  our  army  and  navy^  in  which  many  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  arc  as  completely  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  many  as  the  slaves  of  an  Asiatic  or  European  des- 
pot ;  and  the  officers  in  these  establishments  are  <<  accustom- 
etP  to  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  power.  By  increasing 
our  army  and  navy,  we  multiply  the  numbers  both  of  tjrants 
and  of  slaves.  We  also  multiply  the  probabilities  of  frequent 
wars,  and  the  dangers  of  a  total  subversion  of  our  republican 
institutions.  We  may  then  ask*  whether  such  an  oveithrow 
of  our  liberties  would  not  be  a  righteous  recompense  for  the 
injustice  of  the  nation  towards  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  natural  rights;  and  a  just  retribution  for  cultivating 
the  principles  of  war,  instead  of  the  benign  and  pacific  princi- 
ples of  the  religion  we  profess  ? 

As  a  free  people  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  <<  military  des- 
potism" in  a  republican  soil ;  and,  as  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  these  seeds  vegetate,  grow  up,  and  multiply 
like  thistles.  These  noxious  weeds  already  threaten  to  over- 
spread the  whole  land,  and  to  extiqiate  the  goodly  jdants  of 
liberty  and  equal  rights.  Their  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth 
liowever,  may  be  easily  accounted  for: — ^They  have  beencol- 
tivatcd  at  theenormous  expense  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miUionsof 
dollars  annually,  and  they  havo  been  manured  with  the  blood 
of  m}  riads  of  our  brethren  ! 
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THE  IRISH  SOLDIER. 

Sometime  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  British  head- 
quarters at  Cambray»  an  Irisli  soldier,  a  private  in  tlic  23d 
regiment  of  foot^  was  convicted  of  shooting  at  and  robbing  a 
French  peasant.  He  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  On  arriving  at  the  gallows*  he  adilressed  the  s])ec- 
tators  in  a  stentorian  voice  as  follows: — <<  Bad  luck  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  !  He's  no  Irishman's  friend  any  way  :  I 
have  killed  many  a  score  of  Frenchmen  by  his  orders,  and 
when  I  just  took  it  in  my  head  to  kill  one  upon  my  own  ac* 
countf  by  the  powers,  he  has  tucked  me  up  for  it." 

Boston  JVeekly  J^Iessengei\ 

The  admonitory  lesson  in  this  speech  is  worthy  to  be  echo- 
ed throughout  the  world.  By  some  irresistible  «  stentorian 
voice"  it  should  be  made  to  reach  the  ears  and  heart  of  every 
man  in  Christendom.  It  exposes  the  barbarous  policy  of 
Christian  nations.  Military  establishments,  war  and  priva- 
teering arc  the  hot  beds  for  raising  robbers,  pirates,  and  mur- 
derers. 

AUSPICIOL'S  OCCUREXCES. 

Toe  New- York  Peace  Society  has  been  lately  rcorpfanized  and  its  con- 
cerns placed  under  the  direction  of  a  large  Committee.  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  25th  of  December ;  a  valuable  Re- 
port has  been  published,  and  the  prospects  of  tlie  society  are  flattering'. 

Tiie  Ohio  Peace  Society  is  also  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  its  numbers  in- 
creasing and  its  exertions  very  considerable.  This  Society  has  repub- 
lished eight  numbers  of  the  Friend  of  I'eace,  and  has  proposed  to  repub- 
lish the  remainder  of  the  hrst  volume. 

Since  No.  14  was  published  in  Boston,  four  respectable  Auxiliaries  have 
been  added  to  the  M.  P.  S.  Portsmouth,  N.  IL  East  Uaddam,  Connecti- 
cut, Shelbume,  and  Plainficld,  Mass. 

Two  new  Peace  Societies  in  the  state  of  New-York  have  also  been  re- 
cently formed  ;  one  in  Schenectady,  the  other  in  Albany. 

A  proposed  Constitution  for  a  Vermont  Peace  Society  has  been  publisli* 
ed  in  the  newspapers  ot  that  state. 

From  tlie  late  discussions  in  Congress  and  in  the  newspapers,  relating 
to  tlie  Seminole  war,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  long  and  barbarous  age 
in  which  glory  could  be  .acquired  by  war  on  the  Indians  has  closed  ;  that  it 
is  now  strongly  Bus])ectcd  Uiat "  American  avarice  of  Indian  lands  is  equal 
to  Spanish  avarice  of  Indian  gold  ;"  and  that  so  much  light  exists  on  the 
subject  of  wars  in  general,  as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  Iiope  of  acquiring 
renown  to  our  generals,  our  government,  or  our  nation  by  luture  wars  on 
our  red  brethren.    *'  Let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.** 

In  tlie  Treaty,  just  published,  between  Gi-cat-Britain  and  tlie  United 
Statesj  a  principle  of  peace  has  been  adopted.      The  two  "  contracting 
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puu\:^**  agree  to  refer  a  i*emjuning^  question  of  dispute  to  "  iomc  tricndl? 
sitvcrcip)  or  stale/'  aiid  *'  en£^4{|^  to  consider  tlie  decision  of  such  friendlj 
Mivi>rei>^ii  or  state  to  t>e  final  and  conclusiTc  on  all  the  matters  rtferred* 
A  i^lorious  exam  pit'  and  a  happy  presage  of  better  times  ! 

NOTICES, 

!.<«  a  review  of  the  Kuccessof  the  Fbiuid  or  Pbacs,  the  Editor  finds  oc- 
c:tsi(»n  to  ^icknowledf^e  the  mercy  of  liod,  the  patronage  of  friends,  and  the 
t::indor  ufhis  fellow  citizens.  Ferliaps  no  periodical  work,  so  norel  in  hi 
cliaracter,  and  whicli  tiad  such  strong  prepossessions  to  eneounter,  %u 
ever  more  bucccssful,  or  obtained  a  more  extensive  circulation  in  font 
yeurs.  No*s  1, 2,  and  3  have  already  passed  through  tevn  editions  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  seventh  edition  of  No.  4  is  now  in  tlie  press.  Sereral 
ntlicr  numU'rs  have  had  5  or  6  editions,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
has  Ixx-n  reprinted. 

The  Kditor  has  lately  relinquished  another  cmploymeDt,  that  he  might 
dovotc  tlie  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  Friend  of  Pesce*  From  its  com- 
ntcncemcut,  the  work  has  been  published  entirely  at  his  own  risk — ^butwith 
an  unwavcrinc:  confidence  that  its  objects  were  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  desiprnsof  his  proridenoe, 
and  therefore  attainable  :^a'iSo  with  a  full  belief  that  the  day  is  apprvrtch- 
ing  when  beuevolent  exertions  in  tliis  cau^e  will  cease  to  be  regarded  ai 
fanatical,  and  will  command  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  good  in 
lieuvcn  and  on  earth.  Having  now  disengaged  himself  from  other  cares 
and  labors,  he  hopes,  if  lie  should  be  favored  with  health,  to  render  the 
work  still  more  worthy  of  its  all -important  objects,  and  of  the  Mtruiigc 
of  Christians  of  every  name. 

Copies  of  each  No.  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  will  continue  to  be  soid  to 
Peace  Societies,  Booksellers,  and  benevolent  individuals,  who  may  wish  to 
purchase  for  distribution,  at  the  moderate  price  of  ten  c/b.Viirffper  hnndrcd. 

The  subscription  to  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  is  one  dollar  an- 
nually. Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  half  his  anmud  sab. 
*icription  in  Tracts  at  the  wholesale  price— that  is,  five  copies  of  the  Friend 
of  Peace  or  other  Tracts  e<|uivalent. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Burditt,  Xo.  94 Court- street,  Boston,  is  sppo'mted  to  receirc 
subscriptions  for  the  society,  and  to  deliver  Tracts  to  tliose  who  may  wiik 
to  become  members.    He  also  has  on  hand  tlie  several  No*s  for  sale. 

If  :iny  Uobton  member  of  the  M.  P.  S.  shall  lail  of  otherwise  reoeinng 
liis  copy,  in  any  quarterly  distribution  of  Tracts,  he  may  obtain  it  by  a|^ 
piyinj^  to  Mr.  Burditt* 

The  Solemn  Review  and  all  the  I^o's  of  the  Friend  of  P^nce  will  be  eor 
stantly  for  sale  at  tlie  Bookstore  of  Cummings  &Hilliard,  No.  1,  ComkiQ. 

The  parcels  directed  to  the  members  of  the  M.  P.  8.  in  different  tovn^ 
and  to  the  several  Branch  Societies,  will  in  future  be  deposited  at  the  Boc- 
To>-  BouKbTOHE,  No.  1,  ComluU. 

Erratc^Vni^f  1,  line  11,  fiir  <  adopted,'  reid  ftdapud-^  10, 1. 13,  for  ■  the  wn.*  r.  bcr  la^- 
p.  u,  1.  li,  for  •  III,*  r.  aU-p.  12, 1.  IS,  lur « pracUcv,*  r.  pivtaicc— ^  ^  L  U,  for  >  ow,'  rt  «fr 
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BETIEW   OF  iroHTHEBN  ANTiqtTITIES.^-PABT  Ti 

Ouch  have  been  the  inhumanity t  the  injustice,  and  the 
atrocity  of  the  principles^  the  maximsy  the  laws,  and  the  ' 
usages  or  modern  warfare,  that  many  have  wondered  how  it 
was  possible  that  such  things  could  ever  hare  been  adopted 
by  any  people  who  had  the  least  regard  for  the  gospel.  To 
account  for  facts  so  extraordinary  and  humiliating,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  history  of  our  ancestors^  and  to  the  influence 
of  education. 

There  was  a  period  when  all  our  ancestors  were  pagans 
and  savages.  It  was  so  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  several  nations  by  whom 
that  island  was  at  different  periods  conquered  and  overrun^ 
desolated  and  rcpeopled. 

Christians  of  the  two  first  centuries  held  war  in  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  and  would  suffer  any  penalties,  even  death  itself^ 
rather  than  stain  their  hands  with  human  blood,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  the  wars  of  their  rulers.  But  when  the  celebrated 
Constantine  assumed  the  name  of  a  Christian,  and  associated 
the  Cross  with  the  military  standard,  the  minds  of  Christians 
seem  to  have  been  intoxicated  with  their  unexpected  deliver- 
ance from  pagan  persecutions.  Then  by  degrees  they  asso- 
ciated the  principles  and  spirit  of  war  with  their  Christian 
profession.  The  Christian  name  became  renowned  throughout 
Ibo  Roman  empire,  but  in  proportion  as  this  name  acquired 
popularity  by  its  connexion  with  a  military  conqueror,  it 
lost  the  purity  of  its  character,  and  became  crimsoned  with 
blood. 

Vol.  n.  JVb.  4.  1 
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Christianity  was  not  introduced  into  the  laud  of  our  Tore- 
fathers  till  it  had  been  corrupted  and  debased  by  an  unnatural 
connexion  with  military  ambition  and  the  horrid  principles 
of  intolerance,  |>ersecution«  and  war. 

In  the  fifth  century^  an  extraontinary  rcrolution  was 
effected  by  the  irruption  of  northern  bailiarians^  who  inundat- 
ed the  Roman  empire,  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it 
among  themselves.  As  these  ferocious  savages  were  the 
conquerors  of  Kui*ope,  not  excepting  Britain,  their  principles 
and  maxims  of  war  became  associated  with  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  acquired  popularity  in  all  the  conquered 
countries.  From  ancestors,  who  had  imbibed  barbarian 
principles  of  war,  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  of 
tiie  United  States  derived  their  existence.  Russell,  in  his 
History  of  Modern  Europe,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Northern  tribes  : — 

<<  In  their  various  incursions  on  the  continent,  these  fero- 
cious adventurers  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Normans,  from  tlieir  northern  situation  ;  and  in  their  attacks 
on  Britain,  by  the  common  appellation  of  Danes,  to  whatever 
count I'y  they  might  belong.  They  became  the  terror  of  aO 
the  maritime  parts  of  Europe.  But  before  I  speak  of  tlieir 
depredations,  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  their  religion  and 
manners. 

'<  The  manners  of  a  people,  and  tlie  popular  superstition 
depi^nd  on  each  other.  Religion  takes  its  complexion  orig- 
inally from  the  manners :  men  form  a  Deity  according  to 
their  own  ideas,  their  prejudices,  their  passions ;  and  the 
manners  are  in  a  great  measure  continued  or  altered  bjtbe 
established  religion  of  a  country, — especially  when  it  is 
calculated  to  affect  the  imagination.  The  religion  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  was  highly  so,  and  was  preserved 
entire  among  the  Normans,  who  also  retained  their  nnadol- 
tcrated  manners.  They  were  worthy  of  each  other— eqoallj 
bloody  and  barbarous,  but  formed  to  inspire  the  most  enthu- 
siastic courage,  and  the  most  unremitted  perseverance  in  toil. 
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Odin,  whom  the  Saxons  called  Woden,  was  their  Supreme 
Dirinity.  They  painted  him  as  the  God  of  terror — the  author 
or  devastation — ^thefathor  of  carnage!  And  they  worshipped 
Iiim  accordingly*  They  sacrificed  to  him,  when  they  were 
successful,  some  of  the  captives  taken  in  war ;  and  they  be* 
licvcd  that  those  heroes  would  stand  highest  in  his  favor  who 
bad  killed  most  enemies  in  the  field ;  that  after  death,  the 
brave  would  be  admitted  into  his  palace,  and  there  have  the 
happiness  of  drinking  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  slaughtered 
foes. 

^'  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  fatigues,  wounds,  combats, 
and  perils,  were  the  sports  of  youth. — Education,  prejudice, 
manners,  example,  habit — all  contributed  to  subdue  in  them 
the  sensation  of  timidity  ;  and  to  make  them  covet  danger^ 
and  seem  greedy  of  death."    vol.  L  p.  107, 

Mallet,  in  his  <<  Northern  Antiquities,''  confirms  this  ac- 
count of  our  ancestors.  He  says,  <<  Tliey  drew  their  Gods 
by  their  own  characters,  who  loved  nothing  so  much  as  to 
display  their  strength  and  power  in  battle,  and  to  signalize 
their  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  by  slaughter  and  desola- 
tion.'' 

<'  The  warriors  who  went  to  battle  made  a  vow  to  send 
him  " — Odin,  their  God — **  a  certain  number  of  souls  which 
they  consecrated  to  him.  These  souls  were  Odin's  right ;  he 
received  tliem  in  Yalhall,  his  ordinary  place  of  residence, 
where  he  rewarded  ail  who  died  sword  in  liand. — ^Tlie  assist- 
ance of  this  Deity  was  implored  in  every  war  that  was 
undertaken ;  to  him  the  vows  of  both  parties  were  addressed  /" 

<<  This  terrible  Deity,  who  took  such  pleasure  in  shedding 
human  blood,  was  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  Ice- 
landiah  mythology,  their  Fathtr  and  Creator.  So  easily  do 
gross  and  prejudiced  minds  reconcile  the  most  glaring  con- 
tradictions."— Mitrthem  Jntiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  85—89. 

Mr.  Mallet  furtlier  says-^<<  Those  only  whose  blood  had 
been  shed  in  battle  might  aspire  to  the  pleasures  which  Odin 
prepared  for  them  in  YAXHAiJiM  The  pleasures  which  they 
expected  after  death  show  plainly  what  they  relished  daring 


lift.  <*The  heroes,"  injB  the  Edila»  "who arc  receiTctd into 
the  Palace  of  tWin,  have  every  day  the  pleasure  of  anqiiig 
themselves,  of  passing  in  review,  of  ranging  themselTea  in 
order  of  battle,  and  cutting  one  another  to  pieces ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  hour  of  repast  appmaches,  tliey  return  on  liorseback, 
all  safe  and  sound,  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  and  fnll  Co  eating  and 
drinking. — Their  cups  arc  the  skulls  of  their  enemieSd^-A 
crowd  of  virgins  wait  upon  the  heroes  at  table,  and  fill  their 
cups  as  fast  as  they  empty  them.** 

**  Such  was  that  liappy  state,  the  bare  hope  of  which  ren- 
dered all  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe  intrepidt 
and  which  made  them  not  only  defy  death,  but  eren  aeds 
with  ardor  the  most  cruel  deaths.*'  pp.  119 — ISl. 

« Religion,  by  annexing  eternal  happiness  to  nrilitaiy 
virtues,  had  given  the  last  degree  of  activity  to  the  ardor  of 
these  people  for  war."  p.  201. 

<<  In  all  combats,  and  the  number  of  them  1$  prodigious  ni 
tlie  ancient  histories  of  the  north,  we  always  find  both  partici 
continually  rr.peating  the  words  glory^  honour^  and  eoittewi/i 
of  death,  and  by  this  means  raising  one  another  to  that  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  which  produces  great  actions."  p.  214. 

Such  wei'c  the  views  and  such  the  religion  of  tlie  heroic 
comiueroisof  Eurojie — the  renowned  ancestors  of  the  greater 
portion  x)crhaps  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe  and 
America.  These  barbarians  with  very  little  change  of  char- 
acter were  induced  to  assume  tlie  name  of  Christians,  Tiiej 
still  retained  their  martial  spirit  and  their  principles  of  war. 
The  bloody  and  vindictive  character,  which  they  had  ffumeriy 
ascribed  to  Odin,  they,  as  professed  Christians,  seem  to  have 
imputed  to  the  living  Ciod,  the  Father  of  all ;  and  instead  of 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah  and  obeying  his  precepts, 
they  changed  the  gospf  1  of  peace  Into  motives  for  war,  and 
took  encouragement  from  the  blood  of  Christ  to  shed  fhs 
blood  of  their  fellow-beings.  On  this  ground  we  may  aocoant 
for  the  ferocious  and  horrible  crusades,  and  for  the  abaolntioBl 
given  by  the  Romish  clergy  to  those  who  engaged  in  tkeqi 
sanguinary  expeditions. 


As  cacl)  of  two  parties  at  war  had  been  in  the  habit  oi' 
calling  upon  Odin  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  havoc  and 
fniirder^  and  as  each  expected  the  approbation  of  his  warrior 
Godf  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  which  he  might  do  to 
others ;  so  after  this  people  assumed  the  name  of  Christians, 
"When  at  war  with  one  another,  each  party  would  call  on 
Jehovah,  as  they  had  formerly  called  on  Odin.  This  most 
shocking  delusion  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  still  the  current  practice  in  Christendom  !  Front 
the  same  barbarous  souixe  was  derived  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  promises  of  immortal  blessedness  to  excite  men 
to  murder  one  another.  From  this  also  the  Christians  of 
Europe  and  America  derived  their  custom  of  bestowing  the 
greatest  share  of  praise  and  glory  on  bloody-minded  men,  or 
those  wlio  are  most  successful  in  war.  Men  who  have  had 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  what  has  often  been  exem* 
plified  in  the  Tiger,  the  Robber,  or  the  Pirate,  have  been 
extolled  by  Christians,  just  as  such  men  were  extolled  by 
the  worshippers^of  Odin. 


BEVIEW  or  NOBTHEBN  AlYTiqUITIES. — FABT  II. 

AxoiiG  our  savage  ancestors,  war  was  deemed  the  most  glo- 
rious of  all  professions  and  employments,  and  the  education  of 
children  was  directed  accordingly.  <<  From  their  most  tender 
nge,"  says  Mallet,  <<  they  applied  themselves  to  learn  the 
military  art ;  they  hardened  their  bodies,  and  accustomed 
themselves  to  hunger  and  cold.  The  very  sports  of  childhood 
itself  were  all  directed  towards  this  end — dangers  were  always 
intermingled  with  their  play.-— These  tender  creatures  were 
generally  burn  in  the  midst  of  camps  and  armies.  Their  eyes 
from  the  moment  they  were  first  ojicned  saw  nothing  but 
military  spectacles,  arms,  effusion  of  blood,  and  combats, 
either  real  or  in  sport.  Thus,  as  they  grew  up  from  their 
ivAmcyf  their  souls  were  early  disposed  to  imbibe  the  cruel 
prejudices  of  their  fathers.*'    MMhern  MHq.  pp.  197, 198, 
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Even  the  iiiHucncc  or  fcmalesy  of  motlieraf  and  maidenSf 
was  all  omployed  to  render  the  mco  brave,  ferocious^  anddcf* 
{Karate.  **  Indeed  tliey  could  have  no  hope  to  be  accf|itaUe 
to  the  women  but  in  proportion  to  the  courage  and  addrcM 
tliey  had  Khown  in  war.''  p.  198. 

«« The  respect  tlicy  iiad  fur  their  arms  made  them  swetr 
by  instruments  so  valuable  and  so  useful^  as  being  the  most 
Macred  things  they  knew. — From  the  same  source  proceeded 
their  propensity  to  duds  and  single  combats,  so  remarkable 
among  all  the  Gothic  nations, — and  which  of  all  their  bar* 
barons  cuRtonis  has  been  most  religiously  kept  up  by  their 
present  descendants.  In  Deninark»  and  through  all  the  north, 
iliey  provoked  a  mnn  to  fight  a  duel^  by  publickly  calling biffl 
AUtngy  or  infamous :  for  he  who  had  received  so  deep  ft 
stain,  without  endeavouring  to  wash  it  out  in  the  blood  of  his 
adversary,  would  have  lost  more  than  the  life  be  was  so  de- 
sirous to  save. 

<<The  dreadful  consequences  of  their  sensibility  wiA 
regard  to  what  we  falsely  call  noxoR,  extended  olleii  tram 
private  persons  to  a  whole  people  ;  and  nations,  blind  to  their 
true  welfare,  waged  long  and  cruel  wars  for  such  chimerical 
interests  as  really  ought  nut  to  have  armed  one  siqgle  indi* 
vidual  against  another.'' 

<<  After  so  many  eflforts  to  acquire  glory,  it  was  very  nalo- 
val  to  think  how  to  perpetuate  it. — The  most  comnMn  method 
ronsisted  in  burying  their  hei-oes  under  little  hills,  which 
they  raised  in  the  middle  of  some  plain,  and  in  giving  to  these 
hillocks,  and  sometimes  the  plains  themselves,  the  name  of 
the  iierson  who  was  there  interred.  The  rude  monument 
kept  up  at  the  same  time  the  memory  of  the  hero,  and  the 
emulation  of  the  neighboring  inhabitants. 

<<  But  above  all  they  had  recourse  to  the  art  of  poeby, 
when  they  were  disclosed  to  immortalize  their  kings  or  great 
captains.  The  scALns,  or  bards,  were  employed  to  compose 
odes  or  songs,  which  related  all  their  most  shining  expleiti, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  history  of  their  lives.  These  mmp 
were  propagated  from  ono  reciter  to  another  ;  and  there  wn 


no  public  solemnities  in  which  they  were  not  sung  or  chanted. 
The  praises  which  these  poets  gave  to  yalor^  the  warlike  en- 
thusiasm which  animated  their  verses,  the  great  care  men 
took  to  learn  them  from  their  infancy,  being  all  of  them  the 
natural  effects  of  the  ruling  passion  of  this  people,  served  in 
their  turn  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.'' 

<<  A  people,  who  nourished  so  stnmg  a  passion  for  war, 
could  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  occasions  of  it.  Accordingly 
the  ancient  Scandinavians  were  continually  involved  in  one 
hostile  dispute  or  other,  and  their  whole  history  would  have 
^insisted  of  nothing  else  but  melancholy  and  disgusting 
details  of  these  wars,  if  they  had  been  at  the  needless  pains 
to  write  it."  pp.  S17 — 222. 

.  '<  Their  laws  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  know  no  other 
•"virtues,  than  those  of  a  military  nature.  And  no  other  crime 
but  cowardice.  They  inflicted  the  greatest  penalties  on  such 
as  fled  first  in  battle. — Hence  was  formed  that  prejudice  so 
deeply  rooted  among  these  people,  that  there  was  no  other 
way  to  acquire  glory  but  by  the  profession  of  arms  and  a 
fanatic  valour." — pp.  199,  200. 

<'Thcy  looked  upon  war  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  esteemed 
force  as  an  incontestible  title  over  the  weak,  a  visible  mark 
that  God  had  intended  to  subject  them  to  the  strong. — They 
inferred  that  the  weak  had  no  right  to  what  they  could  not 
defend.  This  maxim  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
nations  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  being  dic- 
tated by  their  darling  passion,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they 
should  80  steadily  act  up  to  it  in  practice. — And  which  after 
all  is  worst,  to  think  and  act  as  they  did,  or,  like  the  moderns, 
with  better  principles  to  act  as  ill  ?"  pp.  200,  201. 

Those  who  will  allow  themselves  to  reflect  on  what  has 
been  quoted  from  the  Northern  Antiquities,  and  on  the  dis- 
position  which  has  prevailed  in  evci*y  succeeding  age  to  extol 
the  characters  and  vii*tues  of  anceMors,  will  be  able  to  perceive 
some  of  the  reasons  of  that  blindness,  in  regard  to  war,  which 
still  exists  in  Europe  and  America.  In  some  particulars, 
there  has  been  a  change  or  modification  in  public  opinion  and 


tlic  usages  of  war ;  bul  it  is  easy  to  sec  thai  tlic  present 
prevailing  opinions  and  usages  wei*c  principally  derived  from 
a  barbarous  state  of  society,  and  fn>ui  pagan  ancestors. 

The  history  of  Euroi>e  and  of  our  ancestors  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  history  of  barbarity  and  bloodshed.  It  is  SHch  a 
history  as  ini^lit  have  been  expected  from  a  people  wlio  de- 
rived tlirir  existence  and  tlieir  custoros  from  tlie  barbarians 
of  the  N<»rth.  I'hey  h»vc  followed  the  trade  of  war  from 
age  to  age,  as  thougli  Odin  were  still  Ibeir  God,  and  the 
pleasures  and  lienors  of  yaluaix,  the  chief  ulyects  of  their 
pursuit. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  Illt  and  less  than 
500  years  ago,  ^*  the  nobles  and  gentry  were  employed  in 
lilts  and  tournaments,  the  amusements  of  this  romantic  ^go;" 
— and  wiiat,  if  pnssiLIe,  was  still  worse,  «  an  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  chivalry  {Hsrvaded  even  the  female  sex ;  andnoUung 
was  more  common  than  to  see  the  ladies  dressed  likecavalim, 
with  swords  by  their  sides,  and  tlieir  horses  adorned  with 
rich  trappings,  riding  to  bo  spectators  of  the  tournameats.'' 
BiglamL 

What  better  tlian  a  rare  of  Cains  could  have  been  expected 
as  the.  proju^eiiy  of  .siuh  miliiarii  ivolhersi  And  how  fataUbt 
influence  of  sucii  cxanipli-s  !  ^<  A  people  who  nourished  sd 
strong  a  passion  for  war  could  seldom  be  at  a  loss  forocca- 
siims  of  it."  Hence  the  endless  detail  of  murderSfkassassiiia- 
tions,  duels,  civil  ware,  and  bloody  contests  with  foreign 
nations,  whicii  disgraces  the  history  of  Englandf  and  other 
European  powers.  From  such  a  bloody  race  the  people  of 
the  Lnited  States  descended ;  and  ihe  exploits  of  such  ferocious 
ancestors  have  too  long  been  the  boast  of  every  christian 
nation.  The  sanguinary  exploits  of  ancestors,  which  should 
have  been  to  their  posterity  matter  of  deep  regret,  have  bcca 
the  theme  of  eulogy  and  admiration-^and  tliua  the  spirit  of 
war  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time. 

What  Mr.  Mallet  says  of  these  ancient  barbarians  is  trii|y 
api^licable  to  their  ]iosterity : — the  dreadful  coasequencea  of 
their  sensibility  with  regard  to  what  we  falsely  call  nQKOftr 
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tttendcd  often  from  ]iriTate  perMns  to  a  whole  people ;  and 
nations,  blind  to  their  true  welfare,  wfigeA  long  and  croel 
wars  for  such  cliimerical  interests  as  really  ought  not  to  hare 
armed  one  single  individaal  against  another.*'  Of  this  bar- 
barous character  have  been  nearly  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
European  nations  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  thousand 
years.  But  as  Bigland  observes  of  the  people  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI,  so  it  may  be  observed  of  other 
nations  ; — <<  The  lower  orders  inured  to  scenes  of  blood  and 
cruelty,  were  become  unfeeling  and  ferocious  ;  and  the 
facility  with  which  armies  were  raised  by  both  parties  on 
every  occasion,  shows  the  martial  dispusition,  as  weH  as  the 
madness  of  the  people,  who  were  ever  ready  to  take  arms  in 
a  quarrel  with  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  interests  of  the  weakest  or  most  worthless 
of  mankind.'* 

We  have  admitted  that  in  some  particulars  the  usages  of 
war  are  less  barbarous  than  they  were  among  our  pagan 
ancestors ;  but  in  one  respect  at  least,  barbarism  itself  baa 
been  outdone  by  modem  refinements.  The  chiefs  of  our  pagan 
forefathers  compelled  no  one  to  engage  in  their  wars  |  all 
their  soldiers  were  volunteers,  and  while  soldiers  tliev  were 
Still  freemen.  But  the  chieft  of  what  wo  call  civilized  na- 
tions, compel  men  to  become  at  once  sMiers  and  slaves  i 
This  is  something  worse  than  Gothic  barbarity. 

May  we  not  however  indulge  a  hope  that  the  time  vrili 
oome  when  intelligeut  Chi  istians  of  every  country  and  of 
arery  name  w.ll  unite  thoir  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  de« 
testable  trade  of  human  slaughter  ?  Shall  Christians  any 
knger  consent  to  be  the  dupes  of  ambitious  rulers,  and  to  act 
on  the  principles  of  pagan  savages  ?  Let  professed  Christiana 
bnt  act  on  Christian  principles,  and  the  supposed  necessity 
(rf  war  and  military  establishments  will  soim  vanish ;  and 
the  whole  business  of  war  will  ap|)ear  as  odious  and  horrible 
aa  any  other  modes  of  robbery  and  murder.  Is  it  not  sur« 
prising  that  piracy  and  robbery  should  be  punished,  while 
nders  themselves  authorize  and  practise  these  very  crimes 
VoL  II.  yXo.  i.  '^ 
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on  a  scale  a  thousand  fold  more  extensive  and  injurions  than 
tlie  culprits  ^hom  they  consign  to  the  gallows  !  And  wUlo 
too  their  own  example  and  practice  have  been  the  princqnl 
causes  of  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  which  they  punish  with 
death ! 

Mr.  Mallet  supposed  that  the  custom  of  oBering  human 
sacrifices  wan  formerly  **  almost  universal."  He  says  **  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  BritonSf  the  PhienlclanSf 
the  CarthaginianSf  and  all  the  nations  we  know  of  in  Europe 
and  Asia*  are  covered  with  the  same  reproach.''  p.  iS8. 

This  custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  is  still  retained 
in  India*  and  probably  in  other  countries,  although  it  is 
abolished  in  Christendom.  We  do  not  mention  tbiscostom 
as  being  in  any  degree  more  barbarous,  inhuraan,  or  immoralf 
than  the  custom  of  war,  which  still  retains  ita  popidarity. 
Indeed  we  verily  believe  that  the  latter  custom  is  of  the  two 
the  more  barbarous,  antichristian,  and  ofiensive  to  God.  But 
as  the  less  detestable  of  the  two  customs  has  already  been 
abolished  in  Christendom,  this  fact  affords  ground  to  hope 
that  the  other  will  share  a  similar  fate. 

As  the  people  of  this  age  are  shocked  to  find  in  thehistoiy 
of  tlieir  Pagan  ancestors,  that  they  were  so  deluded  as  to 
offer  hundreds  of  human  victims  to  appease  the  ai^Ker  of  their 
blood-thirsty  gods ;  so  in  a  future  age  posterity  may  he  atiU 
more  astonished  to  find  in  the  histoiy  of  our  timesy  that  their 
Christian  ancestors  were  so  bewildered  as  to  offiur  tmUioM  rf 
human  victims  on  the  altars  of  Ambition,  Avarice,  and 
Revenge,  or  to  gratify  the  insatiable  appetites  of  blood-thirsty 

men. 

But  when  we  seriously  reflect  on  Die  ferocious  character  of 
our  ancestors,  prior  to  their  professing  the  christian  religion 

on   the  corrupt  principle^   which   tliey    associated  vrith 

Chrlstianity-^n  the  fatal  renown  which  at  that  period  vrai 
attached  to  martial  exploits — on  the  dis|io8;tion  which  has 
prevailed  in  every  succeeding  age  to  look  back  to  former 
times  for  the  purest  example«i  of  virtue,  and  on  the  astonishiog 
expense^  and  the  variety  of  means  which  have  been  empkyed 
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to  render  the  detestable  trade  of  human  butchery  a  glorioua 
profesaionf — it  may  then  appear  leas  wonderful  that  so  many 
millions  of  professed  Christians  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
poiHiIar  insanityt  than  tliat  all  the  countries  of  Christendom 
Imve  not  been  conTcrted  into  deserts  by  the  ravages  of  war. 


THINGS   WONDERFUL. 

It  is  not  strange  that  simple  men  sliould  i*ear 

The  grasisy  altar  to  the  glorious  sun — 

***** 

But  that  the  Priest  with  solemn  mockery^ 

Or  monstrous  faith^  should  call  on  God  to  lead 

His  armies  forthy  and  desolate  and  kilU 

And  oTer  the  red  banners  of  the  war, 

Even  in  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus,  pour 

Prayers  of  bloodlier  hate  than  ever  rose 

At  Odin's  altar,  or  the  Mexican, 

The  victim's  heart  still  quivering  in  his  grasp, 

Rais'd  at  Mexitlis'  shrine — ^This  is  most  foul. 

Most  rank,  most  blasphemous  idolatry ! 

And  better  were  it  for  tliese  wretched  men 

lyith  infant  victims  to  have  fed  the  fire 

Of  Moloch,  in  that  hour  when  they  shall  call 

Upon  the  hills  and  rocks  to  cover  them. 

For  the  judgment  day  is  come. 

***** 

*— Is  it  not  strange,  my  friend. 

If  aught  of  human  folly  could  surprize. 

That  men  should  with  such  duteous  zeal  observe 

Each  Ideut  form,  each  agonizing  rite 

Of  Pagan  faith,  whilst  there  are  none  who  keep 

The  easy  precepts  of  the  Nazarene, 

The  faith  that  with  it  brings  its  own  reward, 

The  law  of  peace  and  love  7 

Ejetractedfrom  B.  SouthefM  EfliHle  to  A.  8.  Coitle. 


IS 

k  9(rTxiMt:s  OP  INDIAN  EioqmsircE. 

The  Ilim.  Elias  Bouiliiiot.  in  a  work  entiftloil  "  A  SUr  ia 
the  ^Vi'st/'  has  favored  tlie  public  vrith  the  following  apeecl% 
as  preserved  by  himsolf.  It  was  drliTcred  by  Cnmplant,  aa 
Indian  Chief,  to  Genernl  Washington,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790.  The  object  of  the  speech,  as  stated 
by  Mr  Boiidinot.  was  to  *^  pivrail  on  "  tlic  President  <<  to 
relax  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace— relative  to  an  uareasoa- 
ab]e  cession  of  a  large  part  of  their  country.'* — *«  Complant 
had  Ions:  been  a  steady  friend  to  the  United  States  ia  the 
most  perilous  part  of  the  revfilutionary  war.**  p.  93. 

<<  At  a  meeting  with  the  Presidenty"  tlie  Chief  tJias  addres- 
sed him : — 

**  Father,  when  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six 
Nations,  we  called  you  the  Town  Desiro^tr^  and  to  this  day^ 
when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  lo<»k  behind  tlien  and 
torn  pale ;  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers ;  but  our  counsellors  and  warriors  being  mencaaaot 
be  afraid.  But  their  heads  are  grieved  by  the  fears  of  tivr 
women  and  children ;  and  desire  that  it  may  be  buried  so 
deep  as  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

**  Father,  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  Great 
Spirit  and  not  map  has  preserved  Ctmiplant  from  the  hands 
of  his  own  nation.  For  they  ask  continuallyy  wliere  is  the 
land  which  our  children  and  their  children  are  tct  lie  down 
u|)on  ?  You  told  us,  say  they,  that  a  line  draw  n  from  Pens* 
sytvania  to  Lake  Ontario  would  giark  it  for  ever  on  the  cast; 
and  a  line  runnii\g  fropi  Beaver  Creek  to  Fenn^Ivanii 
would  mark  it  on  the  west*  But  we  see  that  it  is  not  so. 
Foi  first  one  and  then  another  comes  and  takes  it  away  by 
order  of  that  people  who  you  told  us  promised  to  secure  it  to 
us  far  ever.  Cornplant  is  silentf  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer. 
'U'hen  the  sun  goes  down,  Cornplant  opens  his  heart  befiire 
the  Grtat  Spirit ;  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appoars  again 
upon  the  hills,  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  durii^  the 
nigbt ;  for  he  fiiels  that  among  own  become  desperate  liy  tbe 
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injuries  they  6ustaiil»  it  is  (xod  only  tliat  can  preserve  him. 
Cornplant  loves  peacc^i— all  Le  had  in  store  he  has  given  to 
those  who  have  been  roblied  by  your  people,  lest  the;  should 
plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselvfs. 

<<  The  u  hole  season  which  others  have  employed  in  pro- 
Yiding  for  their  familicst  Cornplant  has  spent  in  endeavours 
to  prescr^'e  |ieace ;  and  at  this  moment  his  wife  and  rhildren 
are  lying  on  the  gmundt  and  in  want  of  food.  His  heart  is 
in  pain  for  them  ;  but  he  perceives  that  Ihe  CUeat  Spirit  will 
try  his  firmness  in  doing  what  is  right. 

**  Father !  innocent  men  of  our  nation  arc  killed  one  after 
another,  though  of  our  best  families ;  but  none  of  your 
people,  who  have  committed  these  murders  have  been  pun- 
ished. We  recollect  that  you  did  promise  to  punish  those 
who  should  kill  our  people ;  and  we  ask,  was  it  intended  that 
your  pe<»ple  should  kill  tlie  Senecas,  and  not  only  remain 
unpunished,  but  he  protected  from  the  nextqfkin^ 

**  Father !  these  to  us  are  great  things.  JVe  know  that 
foift  are  very  gtrong.^~H'e  liaxe  heard  that  jfou  are  wise  ;  but 
we  shall  wait  to  hear  your  answer  to  this,  tluU  we  may  knoxv 
thai  you  arejusL*^ 


REMABKS   ON  COBHFLAHT's   SPEECH. 

The  speech  of  Cornplant  has  been  exhibited  not  merely  to 
gratify  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  Indian  eloquence,  but 
to  interest  tlieir  liearts  in  favor  of  an  injured  people.  The 
pathetic  appeal  of  tliis  orator  may  lead  men  of  reflection  to  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  the  fatal  policy  which  has  too 
often  been  adopted  towards  tlie  Indians. — and  of  the  extreme 
auBerings  which  the  several  tribes  mu^t  have  endured  from 
tlie  avarice  and  inhumanity  of  professed  Christians* 

The  title,  •<  Tbwn  Destroyerp'*  was  not  applied  by  Cornplant 
to  the  .President  personally*  but  to  the  people  over  whom  be 
tlien  presided.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining 
the  history  of  our  wars  vrith  the  Indiansy  either  in  ancient  or 
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modem  timrsy  ^ill  be  convinced  that  this  opprobrious 
was  applied  with  fprat  justice.  In  all  the  modern  wars,  la 
well  as  those  of  earlier  tiroes,  our  people  have  amply  supported 
the  cliaracter  of  the  •*  Town  Dutrayerf*'  and  gloried  in  their 

sliiime. 

We  sincerely  desire  the  welfare  and  honor  of  oar  oonntry, 
We  deplore  the  existence  of  the  numerous  facts  which  tamisb 
its  reputation.  But  a  sense  of  duty  compels  us  to  invite 
attention  to  the  melanclioiy  datail  of  wrongs  and  sufferings 
inflicted  on  the  Indians  by  the  blindness,  avarice,  inhumanity, 
and  revenge  of  professed  Christians.  We  have  read  with 
minified  emotions  of  regret  and  horror,  the  narratives  col* 
lectrd  and  published  by  the  venerable  Klias  Boodinot,  and 
those  in  a  more  recent  **  Historical  Account  of  tlie  Indians,*' 
by  the  Rev.  John  Ilerkewclder.  Wc  liave  also  examined  the 
public  documents  and  testimonies  i-elatiiig  to  the  Seminole 
war.  The  more  we  have  examined  and  reflected,  tho  more 
we  have  been  shocked  and  paine<l ;  and  tlie  more  deeply  we 
have  been  convinced,  that  the  blood  of  myriads  on  mjriads 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  country  has  been  long  crying  to 
Heaven  against  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of 
Spiiin,  and  uf  the  United  States.  The  more  also  have  we 
been  convinced,  that,  from  tlie  first  settlement  of  this  country 
to  the  present  time,  wars  with  the  Indians  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  proper  display  of  a  Christian  spirit  on  the  part 
of  those  who  professed  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  against  the 
Indians,  tlie  white  men  have  in  fact  been  the  aggressors ;  and 
that  it  is  high  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
change  their  policy  towards  their  red  brethren. 

1'he  encmaching,  overbearing,  and  exterminating  spirit, 
wiiicli  has  too  frequently  been  manifested  towards  the  nativeSf 
and  the  oppressive  policy  which  holds  in  chains  more  than  a 
seventh  part  of  the  population  in  this  boasted  land  of  freedom, 
arc  evils  of  enormous  magnitudes-evils  which  cannot  escape 
the  notice  or  tlie  displeasure  of  that  God  to  whom  belongeth 
recompense  and  retributive  justice.      In  vain  are    all  the 
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attempts  to  ward  off  the  stroke  of  Divine  angf  r^  or  to  put  far 
off  tlie  evil  day^  by  unwearied  eflbrts  to  excite  a  martial 
spirit  amunj;  our  citizens^  and  to  augment  our  military  and 
navBl  establishments.  As  these  measures  evince  tiiat  the' 
confidence  of  the  nation  is  not  duly  reposed  in  the  God  of 
peace»  but  rather  in  a  military  arm  of  flesh,  it  will  be  easy 
with  Him,  who  has  our  destiny  in  his  hands,  so  to  overrule 
these  efforts  as  to  make  them  the  means  of  a  total  subversion 
of  freedom  in  this  land,  and  of  bringing  desolation  and  ruin 
on  its  inhabitants.  It  may  eventually  appear  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  sharpening  swords  by  which  God  will 
avenge  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  the  Indians  and 
to  the  oppressed  sons  of  Africa.  A  martial  spirit — which  is 
the  boast  of  our  nation — is  generally  of  a  blood-thirsty, 
insolent,  revengeful,  and  restless  character.  Swords  when 
sharpened  at  great  expense  will  usually  find  employment*  If 
they  cannot  find  it  abroad  they  will  find  it  at  home. 

Well  may  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  trtmble  when 
f  Aey  reflect  that  Gad  is  just  There  is,  however,  still  a  source 
of  hope  and  consolation.  The  just  God  is  not  like  revengeful 
men. — He  is  long  suffering,  and  ready  to  forgive  all  who 
turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  seek  his  mercy.  If  as  a  people 
we  renounce  the  barbarous  war  policy — ^that  diabolical  wis- 
dom which  is  from  beneatli — and  adopt  the  principles  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men, — if,  instead  of  protract- 
ing and  multiplying  the  sufferings  of  our  red  brethren  by 
desolating  and  exterminating  wars,  we  in  future  employ  the 
■wans  within  our  power  to  heal  the  wounds  we  have  inflicted 
on  them,  and  do  all  we  can  to  save  the  remnants  of  these 
tribes  from  ruin,  and  to  make  them  happy ;  tiieii  may  we 
hope  in  the  mercy  of  that  Being  who  is  their  Father  and 
our  Father,  their  God  and  our  God. — But  alas !  for  the  nation, 
if  we  persist  in  our  exterminating  policy,  and  still  glory  in 
tha  character  of  the  «  Town  Destrover.*^ 
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TiSftTf  M<I!VIES  llEtATIJlO  TO  THE  AMBttl^Air  IHtllAiri. 


To  ab:»liftli  war,  a  ciiange  mink  be  rffectrd  in  the 
and  i»rr|Misf*Asi4inH  of  nun.  War  ever  produGca  |)re|iMlic»<if 
tbr  iiKist  dan^riMis  ciiarai  tcr,  by  wbich  men  an  led  t»  eaB 
evil  ^ocid,  and  pnid  evil,  to  put  darkness  fur  ljgU#  andl^ikt 
for  darknesH.  Sucii  liave  been  the  eflects  of  tlie  fieqaent 
wara  betW4*eii  tbe  white  peoidoandthe  Indiniisof  tUsosonCij. 
Several  worthy  nirn  of  this  af^  have  shown  holb  tboir  pai- 
riotiani  and  philanthnipyy  by  endeavoring  to  nbniathe  pieiu- 
dicea  which  have  ao  long  existed  against  die  unfastaanto 
natives  of  America.  To  aid  in  tliis  liumano  attempt  we  shallf 
ill  the  pi-csent  'So.,  ami  perhaps  in  future  Nus.^  give  brief 
extracts  from  resiwctable  writei's. 

First, — IJoH,  Elias  bniufinoty  LL.  D. 

•<  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  proved  by  most  historical  accountflji 
tliat  tbe  Indians  at  our  first  acquaintance  with  them,  genenily 
manifested  themselves  kind»  bospitiible,  and  generoiia»to  Ibn 
Europeanst  as  long  as  they  were  treated  with  justka  and 
humanity.  But  when  they  were,  from  a  thii'st  of  gaint ovstv- 
reached  on  every  occasion ;  their  friends  and  rdatioaa 
treacberausly  entrapped  and  carried  away  to  be  sold  fi»r 
slaves;  themselves  injuriously  oppn*ssed»  deceivedyand  driven 
from  their  lawful  and  native  possessions ; — what  onght  ta 
have  been  exiiected,  but  inveterate  enmity*  bereditai^  aai-^ 
mosityy  and  a  spirit  of  perpetual  revenge  ?  To  wbtim  ahoald 
bo  attributed  tlio  evil  passions,  cruel  practices^  and  vidoua 
habits,  to  which  they  are  now  changed^  but  to  those  whoflist 
set  them  the  example,  laid  the  foundation,  and  then  furnished 
tiie  continual  means  fur  propagating  and  supporting  the  evil.'' 

Star  in  the  Healf  p.  138. 

<' Indeed  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  in  ail  tlie  waimin 
this  country  between  the  English  and  French, — Spaniards 
and  AmcricaiiKy  every  one  in  their  turn  have  uniformly  ex- 
rrted  every  nerve  to  engage  the  Indians  to  take  part  with 
tlicm,  and  to  fig!it  in  tlieir  own  way,  on  their  side.  :\ud  these 
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w1i6  mftke  ttie  greatest  ciy  against  their  barbarity  and  inhu* 
inanity  in  carrying  on  war,  are  the  moat  forward  to  fliniish 
thehn  witli  tomahawiut  scalping  knives,  mnskets,  powder, 
and  ball,  to  increase  their  detestable  mode  of  warfare.  Nay, 
they  have  emplojred  every  mean  in  their  power,  by  ram, 
ftasts,  barangnes,  and  every  provocative,  to  ronse  their  un- 
bridled passions,  increase  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  force 
them  on  to  the  destruction  of  their  fellow  men.  They  hsfve 
Cwgotten  the  condnsive  adage  ^  qtifiuH  per  almni  jactf  per 
m^—Ht  TohodotiathingifimMihir,  iau  tl  fryMmset/  Must 
■ot  such  people  bc^  answerable  to  the  great  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  for  this  conduct  V^  /Ud,  Fr^iace,  p^  4»  5. 

Second — Analectic  Magazine, 

«  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  this 
country  to  be  doubly  wronged  by  the  white  men ; — ^first, 
driven  from  their  native  soil  by  tlie  sword  of  the  invader,  and 
then  darkly  slandered  by  the  pen  of  the  historian. 

**  They  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  we  are  the  usurpers  of 
their  ancient  dominion ;  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and 
flw  gradual  de»tn>yerB  of  their  rare.  They  go  forth  to  battle^ 
smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities,  which  they  have 
individually  suffered,  from  the  injustice  and  the  arrogance  of 
white  men ;  and  they  are  driven  to  madness  and  despair  by 
the  wide-spreailing  desolation  and  the  overwhelming  ruin  of 
our  warfiEure.  We  set  tliem  an  example  of  violence,  by  burning 
tbelr  villages  and  laying  waste  their  slender  means  of  snb- 
aiatence ;  and  then  wonder  that  savages  will  not  show  mod- 
eration and  magnanimity  towards  men,  who  have  left  them 
nothing  but  mere  existence  and  wretchedness. 

<«It  is  a  common  thing  to  exdaim  against  new  forms  of 
cmehy,  while,  rcconcilefl  by  custom,  we  wink  at  long  estab- 
lished atrocities.  What  right  does  the  generosity  of  oar 
conduct  give  us  to  rail  exclusively  at  Indian  warfare  ?  With 
all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  advantages  of  culti- 
vated morals,  to  govern  and  direct  us,  what  -horrid  crimes 

disgrace  the  victories  of  Christian  armies !    Towns  laid  ia 
Vol.  IF.  .Xo.  k  5 
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aslies ;  cities  given  up  to  tlic  sword  ;  enormities  perpetrated, 
at  wliicli  manhood  blushes  and  history  diois  the  pen.  Well 
may  wc  exclaim  at  the  outruci^'  oi'  fhc  sralping  knife:  bat 
where  in  the  records  of  Indian  barbarity  can  we  point  to  a 
violated  female  ?''  .irticlr  cntiUed  ••  tiiaits  ov  ikdiak 

CBARACT£R/' 

Third — Rt\,\  John  llccLtZi-iiuij', 

<•  Iflions  had  painters!  This  proverbial  saying  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  American  Indians.  Tfiey  have  no 
historians  among  them,  no  books,  no  ncwapaperSf  no  conven- 
innt  means  of  making  their  grievances  known  to  a  aympa- 
thizing  world.  >Vhy  then  sliould  not  a  white  man. a  Christiant 
who  has  siient  among  them  tlie  greatest  part  of  his  life^and 
was  tn'ated  by  them  at  all  times  with  hcjspitaKty  and  kind- 
IH!8S»  plead  their  honest  cause,  and  defend  them  astheywoidd 
defend  themselves,  if  they  had  but  the  means  of  bringing  their 
facts  and  their  arguments  before  an  impailial  public  ?** 

Historical  ^icconnt  of  the  Indian  Mitions,  |i.  SfT. 
<<  Every  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians  will  admit,  that  they  are  iieaceableySodahlef 
obliging,  charitable,  and  hospitable,  among  theRiseJvea,*  and 
that  those  virtues  are,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their  nature*  In 
thi'Ir  ordinary  inteirourse  they  aiv  studious  to  oblige  each 
other.  Tie}  neitlier  wrangle  nor  fight;  they  live,  I  bclievCf 
as  iieaceahly  together  as  any  ]ieople  on  earth,  and  treat  one 
another  with  the  greatest  respect. — I  do  not  mean  to  speak 
of  those  wliose  manners  have  been  corrupted  by  a  long  intN'- 
course  with  the  worst  class  of  white  men — ^they  are  a  degen- 
erate race,  very  different  from  the  true  genuine  Indians  whfHD 
I  have  attempted  to  describe.**  p.  329. 

— <<  I  admit  that  the  Indians  have  sometimes  revenged, 
cruelly  revenged^  tiie  accumulated  wrongs,  which  they  have 
suffered  from  unprincipled  white  men.  The  love,  of  revenge 
is  a  strong  passion  which  their  imperfect  religious  notioDS 
have  not  taught  them  to  subdue.  But  how  often  have  they 
been  the  aggressors  in  the  unequal  contests  which  they  hare 
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many  various  sliapes  have  they  not  been  excited^  and  their 
passions  roused  to  the  utmost  fury  hy  acts  of  cruelty  and 
injustice  on  the  part  of  tlie  whites,  who  have  made  afterwards 
the  country  ring  with  their  complaints  against  the  lawless 
savages,  who  had  not  the  means  of  being  heard  in  their  de- 
fence ?*'  p.  332. 

The  last  of  the  foregoing  questions  Mr.  Hecke welder  has 
answered  by  a  statement  of  some  facts  which  are  a  reproach 
to  our  nation,  and  which  deserve  the  serious  consideration  ot 
our  rulers. 

Having  shown  how  a  war  originated  in  1763,  by  robberies 
and  murders  committed  by  white  savages,  and  by  **  drunken 
militia  officers  and  their  men,"  and  wliat  a  *^  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  against  the  Indiaus,'*  for  i*evenging  the  wrongs, 
Mr.  Heckeweldcr  states  what  the  Indians  say  in  their  own 
defence :— 

— **  They  will  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  whites  have  not  violated  the  engagements  that 
they  made  by  treaties.  They  say  that  when  they  had  ceded 
lands  for  the  white  people,  and  boundary  lines  had  been 
established — <  firmly  established  !*  beyond  which  no  whites 
were  to  settle  ;  scarcely  was  the  treaty  signed,  when  whit'*, 
intruders  again  were  settling  and  hunting  on  their  lands  !  It 
18  true  that  when  they  preferred  their  complaints  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  government  gave  them  many  fair  promises, 
and  assured  them  that  men  would  be  sent  to  remove  the  in- 
truders by  force  from  the  usurped  lands.  The  men  indeed 
came,  but  with  chain  and  compass  in  their  hands,  taking 
surveys  of  the  tracts  of  good  land,  which  the  intruders  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  had  pointed  out  to  tiiem. 

<<  What  was  then  to  be  done,  when  those  intruders  would 
not  go  oflT  from  the  land,  but  on  the  contrary  increased  in 
numbers  ?  *  Oli !'  said  those  poopio, — and  I  have  myself 
frequently  heard  such  language  in  the  Western  country, — 
'  A  new  treaty  will  soon  give  us  all  tliis  land ;  nothing  is 
now  wanting  but  a  pretence  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  !* 
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Well,  but  in  what  manner  is  this  quarrel  to  be  bnwght 
about  ?  A  David  (hven.  a  WalkeVf  and  many  others,  mighty 
if  tliey  wei-e  alive,  easily  answer  tlie  question."  ju  ftSd. 

Fourth^Hon,  D.  B.  MltchtlU  lately  Governor  ^f  Georgia^  but  npm 

Agent  for  Indian  ^-{ffairs. 

This  gentleman,  it  appears,  being  a  resident  in  the  Indian 
country,  was  called  on  by  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  «C 
the  United  States  for  his  testimony  relating  to  the  Sesrinole 
war.  His  deposition  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  it  bears  strong  marks  of  candor  and  impartlaHty.  '  In 
speaking  of  the  private  acts  of  violence  and  ontp^ge  whfcb 
wei-e  made  the  ground  of  public  war  on  the  Seminoles,  Mr. 
Mitchell  says, — 

<<  Those  petty  acts  of  aggression  were  inc^^sed  and  mid- 
tiplicd  by  a  set  of  lawless  and  abandonetl  characters,  who  had 
taken  itsfugo  on  both  sides  of  the  St  Mary*s  river,  living 
principally  by  plunder.  I  beKevc  ihm  Jirst  amlrage  commitfcd 
on  the  frontiers  of  (jcorgta,  after  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jwdksoth 
rocs  hy  these  banditHf  who  plundered  a  por^y  of  SembitiB  In- 
dians, on  tlieir  way  to  Georgia  for  the  porp«ioe  of  tridet'lMif 
killed  one  of  ihenu  This  produced  retaliation  on  the  pMl  of 
the  Indians,  and  hence  the  kilUng  of  Mn.  Ommi  ^  ktt 
child." 

There  is  another  part  of  the  dcpomtion  of  Mr.  MWcliellff 
which  will  probably  be  quoted  in  a  future  Number.  We  Hiy  ' 
here  only  remark  that,  having  mentioned  his  own  exertions  to 
preserve  peace,  and  some  eflects  of  these  exertions,— also  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Gaines,  and  his  sudden  attack  and  destrocthm 
of  Fowl  Towoff-^he  adds,  ••  truth  compels  me  to  saj,  that 
before  the  attack  on  Fowl  Town,  aggressions  of  this  kiiht 
were  as  frequent  on  tlie  part  of  the  whites  aa  on  the  part  of  * 
the  Indiana**  ' ' 

We  now  submit  these  seveTsI  teatimonics  to  the  serlMi 
consideration  of.  our  fellow  citizens,  with  an  exprcsNlom  of ' 
jur  h(;pc,  tliat  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  it  will  be 
*:nderstood  by  white  peopkf  that  Indiana  are  aen»  that  Ihqr 
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have  souls  and  rightRf'that  it  is  possible  to  treat  them  unjaat* 
I j«  that  to  make  war  on  them  to  obtain  their  lands  is  atrocious 
murder ; — ^we  also  hopoy  tliat  in  foturr  the  American  govern- 
ment  i;^  ill  not  subject  the  UnUed  States  to  a  needk-ss  war  with 
the  Indians,  to  gratify  <<  a  set  of  lawless',  abandoned  characters, 
living  principally  by  plunder."  It  is  already  believed  by 
many  intclfigent  men  in  the  United  States,  that  the  greater 
number  of  our  wars  with  tlie  Indians  have  been  caused  by 
wUte  $avag€$9  robbers,  murderers,  unprincipled  land  specu- 
lators, and  knaves,  who  were  more  deserving  of  the  haltiTf 
or  a  residence  in  a  State's  prison,  than  of  being  heard  as 
wltneases  against  their  less  savage,  less  wicked  red  brethren. 


BEmW  OF  MOBBBH  DETElfSIVB  WAB. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  work  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  remark  the  general  consent  of  Christians  to  this  alarming 
truth— (Aol  the  aggreaor  in  puUk  toar  is  a  murderer.    We 
have  also  observed  that  in  every  modem  war,  each  party  has 
pretended  to  act  on  the  principles  of  sdf-defence,  and  endeav- 
ored to  fix  on  the  other  the  reproach  of  aggression  and  murder. 
In  the  late  war  with  the  Scminoles,  all  the  operations  on 
our  part  were  professedly  defensive.    Such  were  the  profes- 
sions of  the  government,  and  of  the  ccimmanding  Generals. 
Nor  shall  we  pretend  that  these  professions  were  not  as  ain- 
rere,  and  as  well  founded^  as  such  professions  generally  are 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  first  in  appealing  to  arms  for 
tlie  decision  of  controversies.    We  may  therefore  in  allusion 
to  recent  facts,  state  some  things  which  may  be  done  on  the 
modern  principles  of  defensive  war. 

FirsL  A  givat  and  p«iwerful  nation  may  make  war  on  a 
small  and  feeble  tribe  fur  the  alleged  ofTvnces  or  wanton  acts 
of  A  few  unauthorized  individuals^— and  that  too,  while,  to 
Impartid  men,  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  unau- 
thorised aggressions  originated,  or  which  party  had  sustained 
the  greater  injoriea. — See  Ifa  tefe  Bepart  tf  the  C&mmiUee  ef 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Sccomly.  The  war  liaving  been  comracncedt  it  may  be 
I  aiTird  on  by  the  great  nation  with  sword  and  fire»  carnage 
and  devastation.  The  small  nation  may  be  drivm  from  their 
villages, — tlieir  habitations  may  be  consumed,  and  their 
property  desti  oyed.  These  unfortunate  beings  may  be  pur- 
sued into  a  neutral  territor}' — neutral  rights  maybe  ndited 
— neutral  towns  and  provinces  overrun  and  conqneredf  their 
government  may  be  subverted,  and  the  governor  transported. 

ThinUy*  In  addition  to  all  these  acts  of  horror  and  viokncei 
even  alter  the  danger  is  supposed  to  be  over,  the  General 
of  the  great  nation  may  cause  disarmed  and  ddcncdcss  cap- 
tivps  to  be  executed  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation ! 

May  we  not  here  justly  pause,  and  solemnly  aai[ — What 
more  or  what  worse  than  all  these  might  have  been  expected 
or  an  unjust  government,  making  an  aggressive  war  for 
plunder,  for  fame,  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  or  t» 
improving  its  troops  in  the  art  of  man-butchery  7 

But  our  government  and  our  generals  are  not  singular  h 
their  professions  and  principles  of  making  war  in  self-defence. 
At  tlic  opening  of  the  session  of  the  British  Parliamentf  Jan. 
isi9,  in  allusion  to  the  late  war  in  India,  the  ministers  siyy 
<<  His  Royal  Highness  commands  us  to  inform  yon  that  the 
ojierations  undertaken  by  the  Governor  General  in  ConBcil 
against  the  Pindarics  were  dictated  by  the  stridid  prmeijrfef 
of  self-defence ;  and  that  in  the  extended  hostilities  wbick 
followed  uiion  thase  operations,  the  Mahrattab  Princes  were 
in  every  instance  the  aggressors." 

Such  are,  and  probably  such  have  ever  been,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  British  government  respeoting  their  wars  in  India. 
But  this  seems  to  be  a  species  of  fashionable  court  language, 
adopted  in  every  countr}',  to  rover  the  crimes,  and  apologhe 
for  the  calamities  of  war.  With  men  of  enlightened  mindB, 
it  passes  for  notliiiig  but  evidence  of  the  shocking  delusiuaB 
which  always  accompany  military  operations. 

In  •*  Beirs  London  Weekly  Messenger,"  Sept.  7,  i8i8»«e 
have  the  following  extract  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  Britiflli 
Generals  in  tliis  defensive  war :— <<  Upon  reaching  the  aeooirf 
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gate,  and  finding  it  not  opened  to  us,  I  commanded  the 
grenadiers  to  enter  by  a  postern — the  first  three  were  killed* 
but  we  shortly  succeeded  in  forcing  our  admission.  I  then 
gave  orders  that  the  whole  garrison,  amounting  to  near  800 
■ien»  should  be  put  to  the  sword — a  severe  example,  but,  as 
I  deem,  a  salutary  one.  As  to  the  cmnmander  of  the  fort, 
Eajanant  Row,  I  commanded  hinx  to  be  instantly  hung  firom 
the  battlements.  I  deemed  this  to  be  due  to  his  rebellion 
flrom  the  East  India  Company." 

Such  were  some  of  the  operations  which  are  said  to  have 
been  <«  dictated  by  the  strictest  principles  of  self-defence.'^ 
In  remarking  on  these  barbarous  proceedings,  the  writer  in 
Bell's  Messenger  says,  <<  it  was  a  lUtte  too  rigorous  for  the 
British  character ;  it  was  not  altogether  consistent  with  our 
national  humanity  and  moderation.  Rajanant  Row  was  a 
native  prince  ;  the  fort  was  his  palace ; — and  his  refusal  to 
admit  British  troops  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than 
the  contumacious  repugnance  of  an  English  Inn-keeper  to 
admit  the  soldiers  lawfully  billeted  upon  him.  VThat  we 
would  say,''  ho  adds, «  is,  that  tliei*e  appears  to  have  been 
little  of  treason  in  this  afiair.  At  any  rate  the  punishment 
was  too  summary,  and  the  exercise  of  power  and  mere  right, 
too  absdnte  and  unqualified.  Our  General  would  have  dune 
better  to  have  considered  the  mode  by  which  wo  had  acquired 
•overcignty  to  the  Rajah's  fort  He  would  have  done  better 
ip  have  made  some  allowance  fur  feelings  not  vlt)^  unnatural 
to  a  native  prince." 

How  forcibly  do  these  remarks  apply  to  tlie  cunduct  of  an 
American  General,  in  hanging  the  Seminole  Cliicf  and  the 
Prophet  Francis !  Yet  this  same  writer  justifies  the  conduct 
of  Lis  countrymen  in  making  war  on  the  Ccyloncse.  ••  The 
origin  of  this  war,  he  says,  was  not  only  just  but  honorable, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  British  character.  It  was  a  war 
to  rescue  a  great  iK>rtion  of  that  island,  and  about  a  million 
of  human  beings,  from  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  their  native 
prince."— Anotlier  example  of  dcjemive  war ! — of  operations 
<•  dictated  by  the  strictest  principles  of  sclf-dcfenrc  !" 


Thf^re  liM  been  a  remarkable  riniilarity  between  the  de- 
fensive  wars  of  onr  nation  against  the  mtivea  of  tUs  coantry, 
and  the  deTenHive  wara  of  Great  Britain  against  the  natiTce 
af  India  (  and*  in  both  caseSf  there  has  been  too  atrong  a 
Raenblance  to  the  inhanan  wara  of  the  Spaniaida  in  oa» 
qnering  Sooth  America.  The  Spaniarda  had  perha|a  aa 
good  a  claim  to  the  plea  of  ^If-defence  as  the  people  of  Grml 
Britain,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  amlcr  tha 
aamc  pretext  Napoleon  ravaged  Europe  and  caimed  tha 
death  of  millions. 

As  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  wan  of  oar  own 
country  than  with  those  of  any  other,  let  na  take  another 
Tiew  of  the  Seminole  war.  >Vhen  General  Gainea  coBHmmcoi 
public  hostilities  against  the  Indians,  can  it  be  denied  thai 
the  Srminoles  were  in  a  hundred  fold  more  danger  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  Might  not  the  war  on  their  part 
be  far  more  justly  termed  defensiTe,  than  on  the  part  of  oar 
governmert  7  If  so,  have  we  not  before  us  an  ezamfilB  rf 
war,  which  was  on  both  sides  defensive  and  jnalilablef  ae- 
cording  to  the  modern  principles  of  defiensive  war2 

Is  it  not  then  high  time  that  such  principlea  ahoald  he 
examined,  understood,  ex|Nisedf  and  exploded  2  Shall  Chris* 
tian  nations  for  ever  remain  in  a  fatal  ei-ror  on  tliis  salgert^ 
an  error  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  barbarians  i  hA 
these  princi|ilrs  of  drf«*naive  war  he  stripped  of  all  disgaisi^ 
anil  viewed  apart  from  the  delusive  splendor  of  militaij 
parade  and  dory,  and  how  horrible  will  tliey  appear ! 

A  more  fatal  error  was  |ierhaps  m^ver  adopted  by  a  ratio»> 
al  beint?,  tlian  that  >%hich  supposes  all  the  guilt  and  bloodshrd 
of  a  war  is  to  he  imputed  to  tlie  party  which  waa  first  m 
offending ;  an  ern>r  which  is  announced  in  every  war  amni- 
festo,  and  resounded  through  every  land,  as  though  it  wcit 
the  most  unqupstionahle  truth.  Yet,  im  a  moBient*H 
this  doctrine  appeara  so  obviously  false  that  it  aeeai 
ful,  that  it  was  over  adopted  by  any  man  who  had  the  leasil 
pretensions  to  a  christian  character,  or  even  a  auuud 
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'  If  tills  doctrine  ^rovufniSf  it^woiddbe  appHvaUe  to  all  tke 
trntentlons  which  exist  anong  mciiy  eTen  dawn  to  the 
quarrels  of  ehfldren ;  and  hi  everyone  aU  the  blame  woidd 
%«  on  the  side  of  him  who  was  first  in  offending.  But  where 
ll  the  man  of  common  aease  so  Ignorant  as  nnA  to  know,  that 
4he  doctrine  is  fidse  when  thus  applied.  It  is  very  cumnM*!^ 
Vh^the  cburae  of  a  hmtention,  that  the  first  oflftnder  is  on  the 
*%hole  less  guilty  than  his  antagonist.  If  the  principle  wen 
correct,  a  man  might  innocently  take  the  life  of  his  neighbour 
In  reTenge  for  one  reproachful  or  offensive  word  ^^all  tho 
Irtame  wonMfdl  on  the  oflender,  and  the  malignant  murderer 
%onld  be  praised  fi»r  his  heroism  and  bravery.  Tet  this 
'ttonstroos  and  btal  doctrine  has  been  popular  with  the  rulers 
•ef  t3hriBtian  fiations ;  and  with  by  far  the  greater  portion  ^ 
4heir  subjects.  On  this  principle  men  have  indulged  the  worst 
fassionsy  and  perpetrated  tho  worst  crimes^  which  ever  din* 
(graced  tlie  haman  character. 

According  to  the  laws  of  our  countiyand  the  laws  of 
'Great  Britain,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justifiable  homicide 
In  Mlf^efejice.  But  how  often  has  the  plea  of  self-defence 
been  urged  in  vain  before  a  court  of  justice. — ^How  often  has 
It^appeiircd  that  he  who  made  the  plea  was  in  fact  a  malicious 
iMrderer !  If  a  man  is  unexpectedly  assailed  by  a  ruffian^ 
«nd  takes  the  life  of  the  assailant  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving iris  own,  he  stands  acquitted  of  murder  by  our  laws. 
-But  we  may  state  a  case  in  which  the  plea  of  self-defence 
<1lro«1d  be  of  no  avail,  either  in  our  courts,  the  courts  of  Great 
Aritiiin,  or  the  court  of  Heaven  : — 

'  Julius  is  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Marco ;  to  which  in« 
dielment  he  pleads  tisl  guUiy.  On  examining  the  witnesses, 
tte  following  facts  are  supported  :•— That  Julius  had  long 
OMtiifiMed  a  desire  to  obtain  a  valuable  tract  of  land  owned 
bf  Marco,  and  that  this  land  would  naturally  fall  into  the 
iMnds  of  Julius  in  caseof  tho  death  of  Marco  and  hisfaauly.; 
tliart  Cor  several  years  there  bad  been  frequent  bickerings 
^between  the  accused  and  the  deceased  ;  that  a  little  be&ire 
the  death  of  Marco,  he  met  JuUns  at  a  tavern,  where  much 
m.  II.  M.  4.  * 
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irritating  contersatlon  passed  between  them ;  tliat  Marco 
had  been  drinking  too  freely  of  ardent  spirits  to  have  a  proper 
command  of  his  passions,  and  that,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  he 
aimed  a  blow  at  Julius,  which,  however,  was  easily  evaded; 
that  after  having  attempted  to  strike,  Marro  immediatdj 
n^tiTatrd  and  ran,  but  was  pursued  by  Julias  several  miks, 
then  «iveilaken  and  stabbed  to  the  heart ;  that  Juliua»  not 
being  satisfied  with  this  act  of  revenge,  went  immediately  to 
the  dwelling  house  of  Marco,  set  it  on  fire,  and  killed  hb 
w  idow  and  five  children. 

Julius^  being  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  admitted  the 
priiici|ial  facts  which  had  been  proved  against  him ;  bat 
alkgrd  that  he  had  acted  on  <<  the  strictest  principles  of  Mlf> 
defence,*'  and  had  done  nothing  more  than  was  necessary  to 
self-preservation;  that  Marco  was  the  aggressor  in  fint 
attempting  to  injure  him — that  hb  blood  and  the  blood  of  his 
family  must  tliereforo  be  required  at  his  own  handsi.  For 
myself,  added  Julius,  I  feel  entirely  innocebt  of  the  crime 
a11ege«l  against  me — I  expect  the  Jury  will  acquit  me^  and 
that  the  Court  will  approve  my  conduct,  as  not  only  defensive, 
but  heroic  and  praiseworthy. 

What  would  an  enlightened  Court  and  Jury  say  to  such  a 
pira  in  such  a  case?  Would  they  hesitate  to  proooance 
Julius  as  guilty  of  premeditated  murder  7  Not  a  moment 
This,  hmvever,  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  enurmons  criaiei 
and  horrors  of  what  in  our  times  is  called  defensive  war. 
in  tli«*se  wars  such  atrocious  acts,  as  Julius  is  supposed  to 
have  committed,  are  multiplied  a  himdred  or  a  tlmnaandfiiU, 
and  the  jieqietrators  are  eulogized  as  savioi-s,^ — awhile  for  a 
single  crime  of  the  same  character,  an  unauthorized  destroyer 
is  condeumed  to  the  gallows.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  sud 
conduct  in  war  shoidd  be  adopted  or  justified  by  rulers  who 
were  educated  as  lawyerSf  and  who  know  perfectly  weD  the 
circumstances,  which,  in  legal  proceedings,  invalidate  the 
plea  of  self-defence,  and  render  it  nugatory  ?  Are  they,  like 
ignorant  men,  bewildered  by  the  power  of  custom  7  Or  do 
they  forget  all  they  knew  of  the  laws  of  civilized  society,  u 
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soon  as  tbey  are  elevated  to  important  etations,  or  become 
judges  IB  the  barbarous  games  of  war  7 

There  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject.  On 
fbe  acknowledged  principle^  that  the  aggressor  in  war  is  a 
murderer,  it  will  follow  of  course,  that,  in  the  usual  modes 
of  conducting  war,  each  party  in  turn  becomes  a  murderer. 
For  on  the  supposition  that  I  may,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  murder,  take  the  life  of  one  who  is  attempting  to  take 
my  life,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  I  may  also  take  the 
lives  of  others  who  have  manifested  no  desire  to  injure  me. 
But  is  not  every  war  that  is  called  defensive  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  7  This 
cannot  be  denied.  But  as  soon  as  he  who  professes  to  war 
in  self-defence,  invades  the  rights  of  the  innocent,  he  becomes 
bimsclf  an  aggressor,  in  regard  to  these  unoffending  brethren. 
If  he  kill  them,  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  even  on  his  own 
principle,  that  the  aggressor  is  a  murderer.  God  may  justly 
say  to  him.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee,  thon 
wicked  servant ! 

If  tlie  foregoing  premises  are  just,  how  awful  are  the  con- 
elusions !  What  is  more  common  in  a  pretended  defensive 
war  than  to  make  aggressions  on  colonies,  on  towns^  on  ships, 
on  individual  subjects,  where  there  is  not  the  least  pretext 
for  imputing  blame— unless  it  be  a  crime  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  government  which  has  offended  the  rulers  of  another  nation. 
But  if  this  be  a  crime,  who  can  plead  not  guilty  7 

The  rights  of  every  subject  are  distinct  from  the  rights  of 
his  ruler ;  nor  is  any  subject  justly  liable  to  blame  or  injury 
for  faults  on  the  part  of  his  ruler,  which  he  bad  not  the  power 
to  prevent  It  is,  therefore,  as  really  murderous  to  make 
war  on  innocent  subjects,  as  to  make  an  aggressive  war  on 
a  ruler,  or  even  to  take  his  life  by  assassination.  It  is  obvi- 
ous then  that  as  wars  are  usually  conducted,  while  each  pro- 
fesses to  fight  in  self-defence,  each  in  his  turn  becomes  an 
aggressor  and  a  murderer.  Hence  the  perfect  justice  with 
which  each  accuses  the  other  of  such  horrid  crimes.  Hence, 
also,  the  folly  and  delusion  with  which  each  professes  to  act 


only  on  *^  the  strirtent  piinciplM  of  self-defence.'*  Aftnp  a 
war  is  coinnirnredy  each  party  acta  both  oftnaiTely  and  do- 
(bnsivfly — each  endeavors  to  destroy  ttie  other,  as  %ell  aato 
drt'fiid  himNelfy — and  each  extends  bis  work  of  reveage  and 
dcsfmrtion  tu  the  innocent  as  well  as  to  the  jpiilty* 

How  little,  reason  then  have  any  peophd  to  glory  in  their 
military  c1iaracter»  or  military  exploits  !  How  glarii^lj 
inconsistent  for  a  Christian  people  thas  to  glory !  Is  it  a  jart 
matter  of  g:h)r\ing  to  a  Chris  ian  cownimhy  that  they  are 
expert  and  bravo  in  thcf  work  of  revenge  and  slaughter ;  that 
fheir  rulers  arc  so  deluded  or  so  barbarous,  as  to  dcHght  in 
martial  exploits, — or  so  ijs^norant  as  not  to  know  mj  belter 
mctliod  of  adjusting  disputes  than  tlie  inhuman  an*^  ^ 
'*  war,  murder,  and  devastation  7** 

This  re\iew  of  modern  defensive  war  waa  not,  however, 
undertaken  from  a  desire  to  reproach  the  rulers  or  the  people 
of  this  country,  or  of  any  other ;  but  fhim  a  thoraiigh  and 
solemn  ccmviction  that  the  popidar  errors  on  tlus  pnat  are 
of  the  most  fatal  tendency ;  that  they  have  occasiooed  the 
fi-equpnt  appeal  to  arms,  and  t!ie  premeditated  nurder  of 
millions  of  frllow -beings, — and  that  something  was  neceaaary 
to  open  the  eyes  of  men  on  this  awful  and  inteRStlBg  sob- 
jcct 

The  homicides  committed  in  war  are  oaoally  aoeanpani- 
ed  with  all  tlie  circumstances  which  are  rt^arded  aa  neces- 
sary to  constitute  murder  of  the  first  degree  ^tcepCag 
this, — the  acts  aro  not  generally  committed  without  a  li- 
cense or  mandate  from  those  in  power.  But  if  sucb  a  lioeMe 
or  mandate  \iin  excuse  the  irameiliate  agenli,  bow  awMnuat 
be  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  their  rulers!  It  may 
however  be  pleaded  that  rulers  are  aa  much  deluded  by  the 
popular  principles  of  war,  as  their  subjecta.  This  we  AaH 
not  deny ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  every  reaaonable  allowaaoa 
will  be  made  by  God  for  those  deluaiona  which  have  itauted 
from  education  and  custom.  «  The  timea  of  tlila  igaorance 
God  winked  at ;  but  now  be  comnanda  all  mau  ercry  where 
to  repcnf    Our  object  is  not  to  Ac  faproach  oq  atn  fir 


evik  which  an  pastf  but  to  preTeBt  aiBiilar  evib  in  time  to 
come.  We  doubt  not  that  thouaMids  of  rukw  as  veil  as  of 
subjects  have  been  concerned  in  the  murders  of  war»  ond^r 
the  infl4ience  of  tlie  dduaive  principles  which  have  now  been 
examinedf  who»  had  they  hot  understood  the  true  character 
of  tlicse  principicSf  would  sooner  have  exposed  themselves  to 
all  the  fury  of  military  fanaticism^  than  to  have  stained  their 
hands  with  the  blood  ot  innocent  subjects,  for  the  real  or  pre- 
tended crimes  of  thoae  in  power. 

Military  delusion  has  probably  been  more  popular,  more 
powerful,  more  permanent,  and  more  fatal  in  its  effects,  than 
any  other  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  When  it  shall 
be  better  understood  that  military  operations,  on  both  sides 
of  a  contest,  are  ever  accompanied  with  the  atrocious  crimes 
of  deliberate  and  malicious  murders, — and  when  it  shall  also 
be  understood  that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  peace  is  necessary 
to  preclude  both  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  war ; — ^rulers 
will  pause,  ponder,  and  reflect  before  they  issue  their  bloody 
mandates;  stilyects  will  also  reflect  before  they  consent  to 
be  offered  as  human  sacrifices  on  the  altars  of  military  am- 
bition or  revenge ;  and  a  little  unbiassed  reflection  may  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  savage  appeal  to  arms. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  professions  of  fighting  merely  in 
fldf«defenre,  there  is  probably  not  one  man  ol  intelligence  and 
reflection  in  this  country,  who  does  not  regard  the  British 
wars  in  India  as  resulting  from  the  spirit  of  Avarice,  Ambi- 
tion^  or  Revenge ;  nor  one  such  man  in  Great  Britain,  who 
does  not  regard  our  wars  with  the  Indians  as  of  the  same 
abominable  character.  And  when  either  of  the  nations  is 
fiDund  reproaching  the  other  on  account  of  such  inhuman 
wars,  may  not  the  solemn  rebuke  be  justly  applied — '<  Dost 
Bot  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?" 

If  wars,  made  and  conducted  like  those  referred  to  in  this 
article,  may  be  termed  defensive,  jost,  and  necessary,  we  may 
anxioasly  ask,  Wlien  or  where  was  there  ever  a  war  which 
might  not  with  equal  truth  be  so  denominated  2  While  such 
principles  are  popnlaff  pretexts  for  war  can  never  be  wanting ; 
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iiid  while  tliey  are  pursued  by  the  GrOTrmmefit  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Gnvemment  of  the  United  States,  may  it  not 
be  truly  affinned»  that  there  ran  be  no  aaCrty  for  the  aborig- 
incs»  either  of  India  or  North  America  7  What  then  nij^ht 
these  natives  do  on  the  same  principles,  bad  they  but  the 
requisite  power?  Might  they  not  exterminate  the  wbak 
race  of  white  men  from  the  two  countries,  and  not  leave  a 
soul  of  them  to  breathe  in  the  land  of  the  living  ? 

Sliall  nut  then  the  friends  of  God  and  man  in  every  conntry 
unite  their  exertions  to  render  these  delusive  principles  of 
war  as  unpopular  and  abhorrent,  as  they  are  aqust  and 
anticliristian  ? 


LETTER  FBOM  B.  M ABSDEH  TO  THS  EMPBSOR  AXXXAIHS] 

Crrom  th«  HcnUvTPMMe.] 

To  Hii  Imptrial  Majesty ,  JHexandeVf  Emperor  of  all  the  RusskSj 

4*e,  ^e.  S^e, 

May  it  ptetw  foor  M^Jotj, 

The  world  has  lately  seen  great  and  singular  events— (he 
awful  destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  wide  diflbriott  of 
human  blessings. 

It  has  seen  a  Christian  Emperor,  in  the  hour  of  victoiy,  pro- 
claiming the  principles  of  Peace — a  league  of  Christian  Mob- 
archs  united  in  the  same  views — and  the  establishment  of  soci- 
eties in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new ;  each  in  its  humble  and 
limited  splicre  aiming  to  carry  those  principles  Into  eflM. 

Penetrated  with  admiration  and  with  gratitode  to  flie  AntKor 
of  all  good,  for  this  auspicious  view  of  events,  the  Society  es- 
tablisheii  in  Lomlon  for  tli6  promotion  of  permanent  and  vniver- 
sal  Peace  naturally  turns  its  attention  to  those  bnman  instro- 
ments  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  given  the  power,  and  whose 
will,  we  trust,  he  has  also  influenced,  to  promote  In  thdrMgh 
stations  his  own  cause  in  the  earth. 

l¥e  are,  therefi.re,  emboldened  to  seek  the  conntenaaee 
and  support  of  a  Monarch,  whose  professed  opinions  favour 
this  glorious  object,  and  whose  actions  bappDy  conflm  the 
sincerity  of  those  professions. 
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Deign,  therefores  SiTf  to  accept  tbe  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments of  this  Society,  for  the  part  your  Miycsty  has  taken  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity ;  and  permit  me  to  present 
to  your  Majesty,  in  their  name^  a  set  of  the  Tracts  which 
they  have  published  with  a  view  to  promote  tha  ohject  of 
permanent  and  universal  Peace.  These  will  hest  explain  the 
principles  on  which  their  exertions  are  founded,  and  the 
progress  which  they  have  already  made. 

Signed,    (on  behalf  of  the  CommUUeJ 

Lon^n,  Sept.  17, 1818.  BoBBBT  MASSDBif,  Chairman. 


THE  EMFEBOR's  AKSWER. 

Mx-la^Chaptlle,  the  e-lBth  OcL  1818. 

I  received,  Sir^  with  satisfaction,  the  communications  of  a 
Society  established  iipon  princifdes  conducive  to  permanent 
and  universal  Peace. 

The  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  observable  in  recent  events, 
has  exemplified  in  a  signal  manner  the  discriminating  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,  in  mercy  and  judgment 

As  a  Christian,  I  cannot  but  desire  the  establishment  of 
Peace  on  earth  by  every  lawful  and  practicable  means* 

As  a  Christian  Sovereign,  I  must  anticipate  a  time  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.  The  unanimity  of  other  Christian 
Powers  is  yet  uninterrupted ;  and,  founded  on  the  precepts  of 
our  holy  faith,  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  stability. 

Permanent  and  nniveraal  Peace  is  not  altogether  at  man's 
disposal :  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  the  growth  of  pacific 
dispositions  in  tbe  world ;  and  societies  conducted  in  a  tem- 
perate and  Christian  spirit  may  contribute  to  their  extension 
and  maintenance. 

With  these  views,  the  olyect  of  your  Society  cannot  fail 
of  my  cordial  approbation,  without  involving  an  implied 
concurrence  in  measures  adopted  for  its  attainment,  over 
which  I  have  no  control-  Albxahdbk* 

To  Eobert  Manden,  Esq. 
London. 
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IMin)RTA1«T  LBTTTERB  TBOM  XHIIIA. 

Frain  ike  Rtm.  B.-C.MBBig$. 

BatHeottaj  Jaffna^  Aug,  27,  1818. 

Tiioreii  1  am  in  aN  probttbillty  peraonaUgr  vninowB  Id 
yoii»  you  win  nort,  under  emitiiig  circumstanccat  tUifk  it  too 
great  a  liberty  Tor  me  tM  addreaa  a  4ew  rmes  -to  y^n$  to  iocloie 
a  letter  from  J.  N.  Mooyaart  Esq.  of  thia  idace,  diredod  to 
yon.  and  wliich  he  has  'biiidly  intrusted  to  my  can  to  ^  %r- 
warded  to  America.  Tou  will  alao  find  inclosed  a  Bill  on 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq,  for  the  sum  of  SHiS^  made  payable  to 
you,  which  is  a  donation  from  Mr.  M.  to  the  Massachiiaetti 
Peace  Society. 

Voa  will  already  hare  iearned  aomeflirng  of  Jhe  ctomcter 
$d  Mr*  M.  from  the  commmricatimia  wfaidh  my  hrettoro  anfl 
myself  hare  transmitted  to  our  patrons  at  home.  It  -wiD  «t 
be  Dooeaoary»  tbersforet  for  me  to  repeal  at  tfaos  tirae^  nmch 
of  what  haa  before  been  written. 

To  yoUf  wj  dear  air,  it  will  betbe  bestrroommendatiQaar 
Mr.  M.  to  toll  you  that  he  is  not  merely  a  Christian  in  namet 
but  in  deed  and  in  truthr-^un  enlightened  and  decided  advocatB 
of  CTangelical  religionr-A  man  who  ezemplillcBtkeezodkBcy 
of  theprincipleB  which  he  professes^ i^ a  consiatoDt  walk  and 
confersatioB.  He  is  one  of  His  Miyeaty's  citiI  senranto  on 
this  Island^— 41  gentleman  in  his  mannen*  and  fimmd  tor  bis 
generous  hospitality  to  all  who  will  make  hia  boaae  their 
home.  His  kindness  is  howefer^mrtiodarly  maoifeated  to 
those  who  are  of  the  hoosebold  of  faith.  Missionaries  of  three 
diflferent  denominations  in  tiiis  district*  all  consider  bimthrir 
beloved  friewl  and  christian  brothert  and  hia  boaae  their 
liome  whenever  they  are  dinposed  to  call  upon  hiaiu 

You  can  hardly  imagine*  my  dear  air^  how  mock  he  oob- 
tributes  to  the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  I  m^  add,  Uie  mnful- 
ness  of  the  missionaries  in  Jaffna.  As  a  magkitratef  akan  be 
is  always  ready  to  afford  them  any  aid  which  thtij  maj  r^ 
quire. 
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It  will  Burely  afford  you  much  pleasure  to  receive  the  in- 
closed testimonies  of  his  cordial  approbation  oCtlie  object  and 
labors  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society^  of  which  you  have 
the  honor  to  be  Secretary.  To  know  that  your  distinguished 
and  persevering  efforts  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this 
interesting  subject^  are  acknowledged  and  approved  in  India^ 
will  surely  be  an  encouragement  to  you  to  persevere  in  this 
causcf  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  tlie  dearest  in- 
terests of  men  in  time  and  in  eternity.  May  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  rest  upon  that  Society ;  and  may  Jesus  Christf 
the  great  «  Prince  of  Peace/^  deign  to  smile  upon  their  efforts 
to  extend  his  peaceful  reign»  until  every  region  of  this  troubled 
earth  shall  bow  to  his  sceptrct  and  become  the  willing  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom — until  men  shall  universally  respond  to 
the  Song  of  Angels — **  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — on  earth 

P^OCe— good  will  to  men.*'  Your  unworthy  fcUow-laborer 

in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord, 

Rer.  Noali  Worcester.  BeN JAMIIT  C.  MbIGS. 

S<cr*j  to  tke  MMi.  PfeMe  Socfecy. 


From  J.  JVl  Jllooyaartf  Esq. 

Jqfnapatarnt  Aug.  20,  1818. 

Sir, 

Wheit  first  in  this  distant  part  of  the  world  I  beard  of  the 
bold  and  laudable  efforts  made  by  a  few  individuals  in  Amer« 
ica  to  stem  a  popular  delusion^  which  has  deluged  the  world 
for  ages  past  with  blood  and  misery,  my  heart  ribrated  in 
uiiison  with  the  sentiments  which  actuated  tlie  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  to  such  a  great  and  noble  un- 
dertaking.— I  most  sincerely  implored  thiit  Savior,  whose 
kingdom  consists  in  peace  and  brotherly  love  amongst  his 
happy  subjects,  that  tliese  endeavors,  in  full  conformity  with 
the  precepts  of  his  Gaspcl,  might  diffuse  far  and  wide  the 
blessed  principle  calculated  to  banish  out  of  the  world  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

With  unosoal  interest  and  admiration  I  perased  the  Publi* 
cations  whfeh  have  so  boldly  attacked  prejudices  on  which 

VoL  n.  JVU  4.  5 


tlie  practire  of  ag:cs  had  statnprd  the  delusive  character 
or  neresNity ;  piTJudires  whicli  have  hitherto  passed  ascarrent 
cniii,  for  want  of  investigation^  and  bprau«(e  they  are  so  coa- 
genial  to  the  pride  and  covetomness  of  men.  The  argmnenta 
ufied  in  expfMing  the  various  and  complicated  evils  connectid 
with  a  prevalent  warHpiiitJts  demoralizing  and  antkbristiai 
tendenry,  and  its  dn^adful  eflerts  appear  to  me*  must  ia  the 
end  open  the  eyes  of  tlie  generality  of  men  : — ignorance  will 
no  longer  envelop  their  minds  in  impenetrable  darkneas :-« 
the  spreading  light  of  the  everlasting  (jos|iel  will  ako  pene- 
trate the  darkest  recesses  of  malignant  passions,  expose  to 
open  view  their  nature,  tendenryt  and  eflTects  ;  and  thereby 
lead  men  to  hail  with  gratitude  the  happy  day  which  has 
emancipated  them  fmm  the  cruel  thraldom  to  which  for  ages 
the  species  was  subject 

My  heart*  sif,  rejoices  to  see  the  attempt  made  to  undeceive 
the  world  on  such  an  important  point.  It  is  a  great*  a  glori* 
ous  event  in  our  liappy  era ;  and  must  be  followed  with  aaC" 
cess,  because  not  a  jot  or  title  of  the  glorious  predidiooi 
relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Peace,  Rigliteousness,  andfioli* 
ness  on  earth,  can  remain  unfulfilled. — In  what  a  signal 
manner  has  tlie  Author  of  Peace  and  Love  manifested  his 
approbation  of  tlie  gcnenius  eflforts  commenced  in  America  Z 
A  strange  coincidence  of  ciirumstanres  tending  towards  t!ie 
same  object,  clearly  proves  that  the  set  time  is  come; — ^the 
fire  has  spread  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  ; — Great  Britain, 
the  nursery  of  benevolence,  humanity,  and  virtue,  has  es- 
poused (no  dc»ubt  with  her  usual  energy)  the  cause  suggested 
by  her  descendants ; — Peace  Societies  are  probably  by  this 
time  established  on  the  continent  of  £uro|ie ; — and  tlie  active 
genius  of  our  happy  age  is  perha|)s  every  where  engaged  in 
devising  scheme?  of  spreading  and  consolidating  human 
happiness. — A  brilliant  spectacle  this,  which  no  doubt  the 
purer  part  of  creation  delight  to  contemplate.  l*he  prrs* 
ent  seems  an  age  not  of  contemplative,  but  of  practical 
Christianity ; — ^thc  new  and  powerful  impulse  given  to  the 
human  muid  continues   to  produce  the   happiest  eflbcti; 
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and  Christians  delight  in  opportunities  to  do  good  to  tlieir 
species  without  making  Invidious  distinctions.  Fartakingy  I 
humbly  trust,  something  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  I  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  offer  you  my  mite  in  support  of  the  labors  of 
love  of  the  Society,  of  which  1  understand  you  are  the  Secre- 
tary. The  worthy  Missionaries  sent  out  by  your  country  to 
this  benighted  part  of  the  world,  have  kindly  lent  me  their 
aid  in  remitting  to  you,  through  the  Society  with  which  they 
are  connected,  25  Spanish  dollars. — I  shall  be  happy  to  con- 
tinue contributing  annually  towanls  so  good  a  cause,  as  my 
circumstances  wiH  permit — ^The  only  favor  I  have  to  solicit 
is,  that  the  Publications  issued  by  your  Society  may  bo  sent 
to  me,  directed  to  the  care  of  the  American  Missionaries  at 
this  station. 

I  conclude  by  fervently  wishing  that  the  great  Prince  of 
Peace  may  crown  the  labors  of  all  the  Societies  which  have 
a  common  object  in  view  with  abundant  success  :-^May  their 
efforts  outlive  every  opposition ;  and  may  we  soon  hear  that 
the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  War  is  no  more  a  Utopian 
scheme  than  that  of  the  detestable  traffic  in  human  beings, 
the  reward  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  work  of  benevolence^ 
left  on  record  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church — «  Blessed 
are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chQdren  of 
God,'' — is  sufficiently  encouraging  for  their  perseverance. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

and  sincere  well  wisher, 

J.  N.  MOOTAABT. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   IMFOSTANT '  IfTTEIM. 

*'  I  HAVE  your  kind  letter  of  the  8tb  instant ;  and  have  at 
several  times  received  from  you  publications  intended  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  and  containing 
arguments  against  war,  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
great  weight  with  all  who  have  the  true  interest  of  their 
ooantiy  at  heart 

M  My  sentiments  are  in  favor  of  the  design ;  I  ardently 
the  exertions  now  making  may  be  continued  and  extend- 
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edf  and  prmluce  lasting  benefit  to  our  ouuntryf  and  tlurougb- 
out  the  world." 


«  Few  truths  at*e  capable  of  being  made  moixs  conspicnoWy 
tlian  the  foIly>  madness^  criminalityy  and  miseries  of  war. 
And  so  certain  it  is,  that  public  opinion  is  influenced  by 
the  literature  uf  tlie  civilized  world»  and  controls  more  or 
less  directly  all  governments^  I  can  see  nothing  chimerical 
in  the  expectation^  that  the  press,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
this  public  opinion,  may  greatly  reduce  in  number  the  causes 
which  have  been  reputed  to  justify  war,  as  wdi  as  diminish 
the  acts  of  injustice,  which  provoke  resentment  and  hostility* 
— ^I'o  say  notliing  of  the  moral  and  physical  evib  occasioned 
by  war,  hnw  does  the  heart  sicken  at  a  recoUectioB  of  its 
cost  and  waste  of  property  !  Yet  this  is  undoabtedly  one  of 
its  least  evils,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  only  as  it  can  be 
presented  to  the  mind  in  a  more  definite  and  tan^ble  fom. 
How  many  works  of  public  utility, — how  many  institntioM 
of  charity  and  beneficenoer^how  many  endowments  of  schools 
and  colleges, — how  many  internal  improvements, — how  mnch 
for  agriculture,  the  arts,  literature,  and  reIlgton»  woidd  the 
expenses  of  a  single  war  eficct  ?  It  may  well  be  dooMedt 
whether  all  the  establishments  now  in  existence,  pradoced  ky 
public  spirit,  for  improving  the  condition  and  increasing  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  mankind,  have  cost  as  moch  as  one 
protracted  European  war.  To  what  a  conspicuous  rank, 
then,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  ought  ho  to  be  en- 
titled— he,  by  whose  efforts  such  trotlis  and  principles  have 
been  sent  homo  to  the  bosoms  of  men,  as  to  have  prevented 
the  terrible  resort  to  war  in  a  single  instance  ?  The  promo- 
tion of  peace  on  earth  is  a  glorious  olyect  for  the  ambition  of 
a  good  man.  Engaged  in  such  a  cause,  let  not  Its  advocates 
be  ashamed  to  magnify  their  Apostleship.'' 


Had  we  permission,  we  should  add  weight  to  tlie  ioregoing 
testimonies,  by  giving  the  kames  of  the  two  gcntleoMtn  froa 
w  hose  letters  these  extracts  were  taken.    We  shall  only  say, 
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fbat  each  of  them  hts,  to  the  honor  of  his  country^  oocuined 
a  seat  in  the  Cong^ss  of  the  United  States,  and,  with  untar- 
nished reputation,  sustained  other  oflSces  of  high  responsibilt* 
ty.  As  soon  as  the  American  Congress  shall  have  a  migority 
of  sueh  tnen,  our  nation  will  probably  be  exempted  from  the 
scourge  of  war. 


PEACE   SOCIETY  19  IfORTHBORO'. 

Coiutiiiitian  of  the  M\ifihhoro*  Branch  of  the  Massachueetti  Peace 

SocMy^ 

It  is  our  happiness,  that  we  live  in  an  Age,  distinguished  above  all  that 
have  preceded  it,  for  the  number  and  importance  of  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, to  which  it  has  given  birth.  A  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy 
teems  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  earth,  rousing  the  minds  of  men  to  great 
and  united  exertions  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity 

At  a  recent  period  the  attenti(/.i  of  many  Christians  in  diflTercnt  parts  of 
the  world  has  been  directed,  as  we  trusty  by  an  overruling  Providence,  to 
the  subject  of  vor.    An  opinion,  whetlier  true  or  false,  now  prevails  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  that  the  custom  of  war  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  some  other  mode  of  settling  nar 
tional  disputes,  more  politic,  equitable,  and  humane,  msy  be  substituted 
in  its  place.    It  is  confidently  believed  by  msny  wise  and  good  men,  that 
a  great  and  menMU^ble  revolution  is  about  taking  place  in  tlie  public  mind 
OD  tliia  momentous  subject ;— asd  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  custom  of  war  will  he.  generally  regarded  with  the  greatest  detestation 
and  horror. — Various  circumstances  conspire  to  strengthen  thetn  in  this 
belief,  besides  tlie  express  declaration  of  the  inspired  volume,  that,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  consequence  of  the  universal  diffusion  of 
Christian  principles,  **  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  niore."    It  is  certainly  a  most  encouraging  cir- 
eumstance,  that  commonly  it  requires  nothing  more  than  an  impartial 
consideration  of  the  subject  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  to 
enlist  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  in  favor  of  the  object  of  Peace  Asso- 
ciations. Indeed,  what  can  be  a  nobler  design,  and  one  more  worthy  of  the 
cordial  approbation  and  support  of  every  Clnistian  and  every  lover  of  his 
country,  tlian  the  attempt  to  persuade  men,  that  the  horrid  custom  of  war, 
which  has  been  tlie  source  of  so  much  poverty,  and  misery  and  sin  in  every 
age,  IS  not  a  necessary  part  of  our  system : — ^that  it  had  its  origin  in  a 
harbarous  age,  and  owes  its  prevalpnee  to  popular  delusion  ? 

Impreiiscd  witli  these  views,  and  desirous  of  contributing  something  to 
the  advanccmrnt^f  the  can^c  of  peacc»  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 


town  of  Northboro'  haTe  fbrmed  themieWci  into  a  ■aeietjr^-to  be  adled 
Tht  JV'dT/A^rv*  Branch  ^  ihe  MuioehtueUM  Ptaet  Sooefy,— adopting  at  the 
basis  of  tlicir  union  the  following  ArUclu .-- - 

Abt.  1.  Any  male  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Northboro*,  who  haanriied 
at  the  years  of  discretion,  may  hare  bis  name  enrolled  as  a  member  of  tfak 
Societ}-,  by  signifying  his  request  to  the  Secvetuy,  and  shall  be  ^t  liberty 
to  withdraw  his  name  whenever  he  pleases. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  this  Society  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  approve 
its  object,  but  may  feel  unable  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  the  sabscriptiuna 
will  be  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  each  individuaL 

AaT.  3.  Those  members,  however,  who  shall  pay  one  dollar  ammally, 
will  be  entitled  to  one  half  the  amount  of  their  aubscriptioiis  in  peact 
publications  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  will  be  considered  as  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society. 

AaT.  i.  The  remaininghalf  of  their  subscriptions,  together  with  all  the 
money  paid  by  the  other  members,  shall  be  transmitted  to  die  Treasurer 
of  the  M.  P.  S.  to  be  refunded  in  peaoe  publications  at  the  wholesale  price^ 
for  the  use  of  this  Society. 

Abt.  5.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  Prrsideiit,  Tioe-Presidcits 
Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresptmding  Secretary,  all  of  wfaon 
ex  ttficU,  with  five  others  chosen  by  the  Society,  shall  be  Dkrtcttn  te 
manage  all  the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

Abt.  t.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  soeond  WcdMt* 
day  of  November  annually^-whrn  an  Addreaa  or  Diacoarae  ahall  be  deliv- 
ered—and all  the  officera  chosen  by  ballot— nmd  all  necesaary  IwifT— 1» 
tranaacted  which  may  be  regularly  brought  before  tiie  Socic^. 

Abt.  7.  It  having  been  auggested,  that  individoak  from  otlMr  tovM 
might  wish  to  become  members  of  this  Society— K«ted;  that  sodi  iadivid* 
uals  be  admitted  at  their  request  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  with  other 
members. 

Abt.  8.  This  Constitution  shall  be  subject  to  revision  at  eaeh  amul 
meeting  s— but  the  9bject  of  the  Society  shall  ever  be  to  promote  " . 
€Qrthf  tmdji^od  vili  ttmard  menj* 

[Thii  CoBHitvlkB  was  aeespie^  Mu*  4,  lilO.] 


The  tSociety  was  organixed  March  U,bjfihe  choice  if  the 

following  Offictn. 
Rev.  Joseph  AiXEiiy  PrcsideaL 
Isaac  Davis,  Eoq^  Vice  IhresidcnL 
i\AiiUM  Fay,  Esq.  SecrtUiry. 
isKTu  Grant,  Ksq.  Treasurer, 
IHreclors* 
James  Kejes  Capt  Cjrus  Gmie 

Samuel  8ever  Samuel  Alien 

Seth  Grant,  Esq.  Memim  73L 
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A17SPICTOU8   0GCUBKENCK9. 

Aaotinoif  or  judicial  fOMBAT.  "TheBritbh  ParIiar*;nt]lMabolla}ied- 
the  cruel  aud  absurd  law,  sanctioning  tlie  termination  of  dikputes  by  per* 
■onal  combat.  Whatever  mig^lit  have'  been  its  uaet  in  the  barbaroiia  agei» 
when  it  found  its  way  into  tlic  British  statute  book,  it  was  argued  that  it 
was  now  a  dis^ace  to  civilization." — Columbian   Centineif  April  11, 1819. 

The  law  referred  to  in  the  almve  article  "  found  its  way  into  the  British 
statute  book,"  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  goYemment  in  England.  It 
authorized  an  accused  person  to  challenge  bis  accuser,  or  a  witness,  or 
even  his  judg^,  and  to  decid^  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  by  duel 
or  combat.  From  the  recent  abolition  of  this  **  cruel  and  absurd  law,** 
may  we  not  infer  a  probability  that  the  time  is  approaching,  when  those 
more  cruel  and  abaitrdlawt  which  sanction  public  war  for  the  *'  termination 
ofdisputes"  between  rulers,  will  experience  a  similar  condemnation.  The 
Utter  are  far  more  ruinous  tlian  the  former,  and  not  less  "  a  disgrace  to 
civilization." 

Thk  Herald  of  Piack,  amontlily  periodical  work,  commenced  its  course 
in  liondon,  in  January  of  this  year.  Two  Numbers  have  been  recently 
received.  The  work  is  patronized  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Permanent 
and  Universal  I'eace,  and  is  devoted  to  tlie  objects  of  this  Society.  Much 
good  muy  be  anticipated  from  this  publication. 

"  Air  HisToaiCAL  Accouirr  or  thk  Indiah  Nations"  has  been  recently 
published  by  the  American  Philosphical  Society,  This  we  regard  as  an 
auspicious  occurrence,  because  the  work  is  well  adapted  to  correct  public 
(ipinion,  to  excite  benevolence  towards  the  abusea  tribes  of  natives,  to 
expose  the  shameful  origin  of  our  wars  with  that  people,  to  produce  deep 
regret  for  the  past,  and  more  caution  in  time  to  come.  The  work  is 
worthy  of  being  carefully  r&id  by  every  Member  of  Congress,  by  all  who 
have  any  concern  in  the  government  of  our  country,  or  any  regard  to  its 
future  honor  and  welfare. 

'*  A*friend  suggests  whether  it  is  not  worth  mentioning  among  ^utpici9u§ 
oecurrencee,  that  a  Major  General,  the  first  in  command  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  and  who  commanded  its  military  forces  when  in  actual 
■ervice  during  the  late  war,  now  proposes  to  become  the  Editor  of  an 
Agricultural  Magazine !  This  is,  he  adds,  almost  literally  converting  the 
,  sword  into  a  pruning  hook." 

Intelligence  has  been  received  tliAt  a  Peace  Society  has  been  formed  at 
Salem,  in  Indiana,  of  forty  members. 

A  considerable  number  of  respectable  members  have  been  added  to  the 
M.  P.  S.  since  tlie  Catalogue  was  published,  the  first  of  Mardi,— of  which 
number  are  the  following  gentlemen  :— lion.  Benjamin  Pickman,  Jun.  of 
Salem ;  Htm.  C  H,  Atherton,  Amherst,  N.  H.;  Rev  Joseph  Kmersort', 
Byfieid ;  Rev  Tliomas  Carlisle,  Salem  ;  and  Rev  John  Codman  of  l)or« 
Chester,  as  a  L:fk  Subsceibrb. 

Since  the  last  Number  was  printed,  the  Northboro'  Branch  of  the 
M.  P.  S.  was  formed  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  consisting  of  73  mem* 
bers.  This  ei'ent  deserves  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  auspicious 
occurrences  of  the  last  tJirce  months. 

An  able  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  Seminole  war,  afibrds  ground  of  hope,  that  wars  on  the  Indians  will 
not  in  future  escape  a  strict  scrutiny,  both  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  conducted— and,  consequently,  that  much 
caution  will  be  displavedon  the  part  of  our  Government  and  our  Generals. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  **  tiie  Chcrokees,  ai^er  a  cession  of 
landsg  on  account  of  a  portion  of  tlieir  nation  gone  over  to  tlie  Aiknnsas, 
and  to  havelahds  assigned  to  them  there,  are  quieted  in  the  guaiwity  of 
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tiie  remainder  of  the ir  countr>  in  perpetuity ;"  that  **  of  Uic  lands  ceded, 
about  lUOfUOO  ucrcs  are  appropriated  fur  a  perpetual  school  fund,  ibr 
ditVa»ing  the  l)cnefits  of  education  ainon?  the  Ciierokce  nation  on  thi.« 
tide  of  the  MiMtlssippi  :'*  and  that  "  8^0,000  are  appropriated  by  Act  of 
Conj^ss,  to  pn^motc  Indian  civilization.** 

What  a  con'rast  between  this  humane  policy,  and  that  vhich  hu  too 
often  been  adopted,  of  making  war  on  the  Indians,  and  then  demanding  an 
"  unreasonable  cession  **  of  thueir  landn  as  a  condition  of  peace  \  Mjv  ve 
not  liope  tliat  the  more  benevolent  policy  will  be  extended  to  all  the  Indisi 
tribes,  And  that  all  the  n-veimes  fif  (lovcniment,  resulting  fn>m  the  sale  of 
lands  ceded  by  them  will  y«:t  be  appropriated  to  imprr>vc  tlieir  condition, 
and  to  preserve  peace  between  the  several  tribes,  and  between  tliem  and 
the  white  pi'ople  ?  This  would  be  a  just,  benevolent,  and  magnanimous 
policy.  Would  it  not  also  be  "  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance?* 

Lines  on  the  Settlement  of  Pennaylvania  by  JFUliam  Fmm 

[Extnelrd  fitmi  the  HcraM  of  Peaac] 
Just  was  the  enterprise,  and  great  the  plan. 
To  tame,  by  mild  example,  savage  man  s 
With  charms  of  gentle  intercourse,  to  bind 
The  tvarlihe  to  the  peaceful  of  mankind. 

The  dauntless  leader  of  a  blameless  band. 
Approached  with  heart  sincere  and  proffered  hand ; 
Assembled  chiefs  with  mute  attention  heard 
Sounds  unaccustomed  in  the  stranger's  word ; 
Calmed  were  those  restless  passions,  fierce  and  wild. 
Which  nature  gives  to  her  untutor'd  child ; 
Stem  warriors  dropt  their  arms,  and  wondering  stoodi 
Convine'd  their  reason,  and  their  hearts  sabdued ; 
For  truth  of  eloquence  divine  possest, 
K'en  finds  an  echo  in  the  savaee  breasL  ^ 

Beneath  an  elm,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Which  long  a  reverenc'd  memorial  stood. 
Were  witness'd  deeds  of  light,  by  men  renown'd, 
"Which  Heaven  approved,  which  Angels  might  bafeownU; 
A  guileless  treaty  with  a  simple  race. 
By  Justice  built  on  Truth's  eternal  base  % 
A  conquest  worthy  of  the  gospel  age» 
Alike  rever'd  "  by  savage,  saint,  and  aage," 
By  oaths  untanction'd,  yet  without  a  stain, 
A  model  of  true  grandeur  shall  remaini 

Then  the  poor  children  of  the  forest  saw  ; 
Tlie  Christian  name  adorned  with  Christian  law : 
They  saw  reflected  on  their  darksome  way. 
The  dawn  auspicious  of  a  brighter  day. 
The  wild  and  gentle  met,  and  smok'd  at  ease 
The  all^omposing  calumet  of  Fteace; 
The  tomahawk  the  woodman's  aze  became. 
Or,  buried  deep,  had  lost  its  deathful  fiune ; 
The  belt  of  friendship  by  the  grandsire  won. 
An  honored  legacy  adom'd  the  son ; 
And  PaarK^  illustrious  name  shall  long  be  found, 
Proclaim'd  with  blessings,  and  with  honora  crown'd.* 

NoTK. — In  luring  the  names  of  the  Directors  of  East  '^a'H^ip  Pftneb^ 
tlie  name  of  Wullui  Pauiib,  Es^  the  third  Director,  wu  luintartioBoHy 

omitted. 
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FRIEND  OF  PEACE 


A  SmrATOBIAX  ANSWER  TO  THE  GBAITD  OB JECTIOlf. 

JLt  is  generally  admittedf  that  war  is  a  great  evil,  that 
|t8  abolition  Is  a  desirable  object,  and  that  the  controYeniefl 
of  rulers  should,  were  it  possible,  be  settled  on  the  principles 
of  civilization,  by  referring  them  to  a  Tribunal  constituted 
for  that  endb  But  when  this  plan  is  urged,  the  objector 
triumphantly  exclaims, — What  power  can  9uch  a  Tribunal 
possess f  to  enforce  its  dedsions  I  This  objection  seems  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  safficient  to  sQence  all  the  intelligent 
advocates  for  peace.  If,  therefore,  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  given,  an  important  point  will  be  gained,  and  the  friends 
of  peace  may  hold  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

We  are  happy  in  finding  materials  for  obviating  the  objec- 
tion, in  the  late  Answer  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  Governor's  speech.  Having  mentioned  <<  intelligence  and 
Tirtne  '^  as  <<  the  ornament  and  defence  of  republican  institu- 
tions,^ the  Senate  proceeds  to  say : — 

^<  The  laws  derive  their  force,  not  from  the  impulse  of  any 
physical  power.  The  legislature  of  a  republic  is  not  surrounded 
hj  arms.  The  judiciaryy  which  commands  universal  submission 
to  its  decisionsy  from  the  powerful  as  well  as  the  weak,  has  no 
energy  but  what  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  justice,  which  resides 
in  the  breasts  of  the  people.  The  force  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, the  only  one  compatible  with  freedom,  is  therefore  a  mental 
force.  And  as  the  laws  have  their  origin  in  the  will  of  the  people, 
so  they  are  carried  into  execution  prinoIpaPy  by  the  sentiment 
known  to  prevail  in  favor  of  virtue,  order^^aM  good  government. 
A  constitution  which  requires  the  suppoit#f  m  armed  force^  is 
cither  defective  itself,  or  supposes  debasenient  in  a  considerable 
part  of  those  subjected  to  it.  It  either  does  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  the  people^  as  the  secvrity  of  their 
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rights,  or  the  people  do  not  justly  appreciate  those  rights.  It 
therefore  hecomes  a  Commonwealth  to  recollect,  that,  as  they 
value  th<:ir  liberties  and  immunities,  public  opii.icu,  the  source 
and  i^uidc  uF  political  power,  should  be  founded  on  public  Tirtuc 
and  intelligence." 

But  how  docs  thifi  passsigc  applv  to  the  ruriridfible  objec- 
tion ?  Tt  applies  bj  spewing  th.it  Ihere  is  surh  a  tning  as 
«*  mert^d  fi^re,"  to  g;!-  e  ciTerl  to  the  decisions  of  well  oi^n- 
ized  Tribtniiils.  (lur  g^vtrnment  is  indeed  republican;  but 
this  affurds  .>ie  better  opporinnity  to  sec  what  may  be  done 
by  tlie  force  of  public  opinidn,  nhcn  enlightened  by  iiie  ^*  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge  and  correct  principles.''  If  in  tba 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  virtue  in  our  cuuntiy^ « the 
judiciary  commands  universal  8ubmis.«'fnn  to  its  dedsioiiSy'' 
without  the  force  of  arras»  may  we  not  safely  infer,  that  the 
force  of  public  sentiment  may  be  extended  to  the  decisions 
of  a  Tribunal  of  Uonfir  and  Equity  for  the  adjustment  of 
national  controYcrsies  ? 

Wo  are  aware  tliat  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowle^ge^ 
relating  to  tho  causes  and  evils  of  war»  is  necessary  to  the 
Rccomplisliment  of  the  object  But  considering  the  varioQS 
and  accumulating  means  which  are  in  o]»eration  to  illaminate 
the  world,  we  may  presume  that  many  years  will  not  be 
requisite  to  convince  the  intelligent  of  diflTereDt  countries^  that 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  civilization  are  prtferabk 
to  the  barban)us  principles  of  war  for  the  adjustment  of  diflfer- 
enccs,  and  that  the  former  are  applicable  to  nations  and  rolersy 
as  well  as  to  smaller  societies  and  private  individuals.  When 
public  sentiment  shall  have  been  enlightened  on  this  subject^ 
armies  will  be  no  more  necessary  to  enforce  a  decree  of  the 
proposed  Tribunal  of  nations,  than  they  now  are  to  give 
effect  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

If  it  be  a  truth,  that  <'  public  opinion  is  the  source  and 
guide  of  iMditical  power,*'  then '  as  soon  as  public  opinion 
shall  he  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  civilization,  in  preference 
to  the  principles  of  wai-j  'f  political  power  "  must  take  that 


course.  Rulers  as  well  as  subjects  must  submit.  Tbey  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other ;  and  rulers  cannot  sup* 
port  war,  if  the  general  opinion  of  their  subjects  should  be 
agstinst  tlie  horrible  appeal  to  arms.  When  public  opinion 
shall  hate  been  duly  enlightened,  that  ruler  who  will  not 
submit  a  controveiied  question  to  a  Tribunal  or  Umpiref 
rather  ths:n  to  exjiose  his  subjects  to  the  crimes  and  desola- 
tions of  war,  will  be  regarded  with  horror,  as  a  mercUess 
barbarian.  Like  the  duellist,  he  will  be  left  to  fight  his  own 
battles,  and  to  suffer  the  odium  due  to  his  folly. 

Wliilc  public  opinion  has  been  in  favor  of  war,  as  lawful 
and  necessary,  it  has  done  great  things  and  filled  the  world 
with  mischief.  But  public  opinion  is  liable  to  be  changed. 
It  iiws  been  changed  in  thousands  of  instances ;  and  by  these 
chungos  a  multitude  of  savage  laws  and  customs  have  been 
abolished.  In  many  instances  a  change  in  public  sentiment 
has  paralyzed  an  absurd  or  inhuman  law,  years  before  it  was 
repealed  by  legislators.  When  public  opinion  changes  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  sanguinary  law,  it  first  becomes 
difficult,  and  afterwards  impossible  to  carry  the  law  into  exe- 
cution. Many  such  laws  are  still  retained  in  statute  books, 
unrepealed,  as  monuments  or  memorials  of  the  barbarity  of 
earlier  times.  As  a  change  in  public  sentiment  can  thus 
enervate  an  abpurd  or  cruel  law,  so  it  can  enforce  one  which 
is  humane  and  wise ;  and  as  it  can  enforce  humane  laws,  so 
it^can  give  effect  to  humane  compacts  and  decisions.  There- 
fore, should  such  a  Tribunal  as  has  been  often  proposed,  be 
organized  by  a  compact  between  the  rulers  of  different  na- 
tions, it  will  stand  in  no  need  of  armies  fo  enforce  its  decrees. 
An  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  will  bo  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  the  military  and  naval  estaLlisbments  in  the 
universe. 

We  may  add,  what  we  verily  believe  to  be  true,  that  the 
expense  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  Christen- 
dom for  a  single  year,  if  judiciously  employed,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  illuminate  the  world  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  general 
c^msent  of  nations  to  the  abolition  of  war,  and  to  insure  their 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  Pacific  Tribunals. 
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THE  VAS  OT  MASOir  AND  M'CABTT. 

"  Tuis  dispute  between  Mason  and  M'Carty  was  of  more  tlian 
two  years*  standing,  and  originated  at  the  election  poll  in  Loudoo 
cnuiitV)  V'irjruna.  M'Carty,  who  for  the  most  part  made  his 
homo  at  Alexandria,  otTcred  to  vote.  Mason  obierved,  that  he 
dia  nut  consider  him  entitled  to  a  vote.  M'Carty  asserted  his 
ii(;ht|  and  said  tliat  he  would  take  the  necessary  oath  to  entitle 
liun  to  the  cxcicisc  of  it.  Mason  then  said.  If  you  swearf  you 
mfiil  /trjure  your^vlK  This  was  the  sparlu  blown  to  a  flame  — 
A  ncwbiiupcr  war  tlicn  t-nsucd ;  and  after  abusing  each  other  in 
the  most  iin court coun  manner.,  the  contest  was  given  o^cr.^^But 
the  toiturcd  feelings  of  Mason  would  not  let  liim  rest.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  bcat  of  government.  Gen.  Mason  re- 
paired thither  to  consult  with  his  relation,  Dr.  Bronaugh,  oqe  of 
Gen.  Jackson's  Aids,  as  to  the  course  proper  for  him  to  pursue. 

After  this  interview,  M*Carty  was  sent  ibv  to  the  seat  of  goT« 
cmment.  He  was  challenged,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
battle  should  be  fought  <^  with  muskets  at  the  distance  often  feet.** 

"  Arrayed  against  each  other  with  all  the  ferocity  of  savagesi 
their  guns  were  brought  to  an  order.  Bronaugh  then  askedi  are 
you  ready  ?-*Thc  word  was  given^^rcf  /  The  guns  were  brought 
to  the  hip  and  fircd^— -Gen.  >lason  was  precipitated  into  an  awful 
eternity  with  all  his  imperfections,  and  this  last  black  transgres* 
sion  upon  his  head !  while  M'Carty  escaped  with  a  slight  scratch 
upon  his  arm. 

<<  During  all  the  preparation  for  this  bloody  scene  it  was  nolo- 
rious  what  was  going  on,  and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent 
it.  Numerous  spectators  lined  the  hills  around,  and  beheld  with 
stupid  inactivity  the  horrid  contest 

^  **  The  first  intimation  that  Gen.  Mason's  wife  had  of  his  inten- 
tion to  fight,  was  about  two  hours  previous  to  the  arrival  of  hia  re- 
mai*is  at  home.  He  had  left  a  letter  for  her  with  a  friendi  whO| 
from  the  hope  thit  all  would  be  well,  had  delayed  to  deliver  it. 
The  scene  which  ensued  at  the  reception  of  this  Ictteri  and  al* 
most  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Mason's  remainsi 
no  pen  can  dcscrioc,  nor  pencil  depict.  The  agonized  cries  of  a 
bereaved  and  loving  wife,  the  mournful  and  weeping  countenan- 
ces of  Gen.  Mason's  servants,  to  whom  he  had  been  kindy  and 
tlic  rc[;rct  of  his  admiring  neighbours,  were  enough  to  melt  a 
heart  of  adamant. 

"  And  now  let  mc  glance  at  Mr.  M'Carty.  He  with  his 
^econc/— I  will  not  say/n>7i£/..repaired  to  Alexandria.  Secluded 
fi'om  tl.c  society  in  whicli  he  was  wcmt  to  mingle^  with  feelings 
amouiitiiig  almost  lo  hopeless  and  black  despair,  he  remained  in 
AWxnndiia  r.ntil  Thursday  night,  the  11th  instant,  when  an  op- 
portunity oftcring  he  took  shippmg  for  Liverpool,  in  cooaeqnence^ 
li  la  ^.>i.:,  of  an  intimation  that  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  b 


whicli  state  the  duel  was  fought,  intended  to  demand  him  for  trial 
and  punishment." 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  AlexandrtOy  which  urae 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer^  an  article  appeared  relatiTe 
to  this  battle^  containing  a  statement  of  facts  to  exculpate  the 
seconds  of  Gen.  Mason  firom  the  reproach  of  having  been 
<«  instrumental  in  urging  the  affair  to  its  unfortunate  issue.*' 
This  article  was  probably  written  by  one  of  the  seconds^  or 
as  they  call  themselyes^  <^  fHends  of  Gen.  Mason/'  in  which 
they  have  the  following  remarkable  paragraphs  :— 

<<  It  now  only  remains  to  state,  t  at  all  reports  respecting  the 
indecorous  deportment  of  either  party  on  the  groimd  are  entirely 
false ;  that  the  unfortunate  meeting  took  place  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  that  the  affair,  although  fatally  was  honorably  terminat- 
ed. No  man  ever  exhibited  more  perfect  coolness  and  selCposses- 
sion  than  did  Gen.  Mason  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

«  It  is  due  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  M'Carty,  who  are  not  aware 
ot  this  publication,  to  state,  that  their  department  throughout  the 
whole  business  was  perfectly  correct.'' 

BEKAIUtS. 

From  the  summary  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  ori- 
giuy  progress^  and  result  of  the  war  between  Mason  and 
M'Cartyf  some  useful  lessons  may  be  derived  :— 

First.  We  may  learn  the  sentiments  and  character  of  a 
dndlist.  He  is  one  who  has  so  little  of  the  fear  of  God  ba« 
fore  bis  eyes,  as  to  despise  the  conunand^  '<  Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder.''  He  has  so  little  regard  to  the  good  of  society 
as  to  set  the  worst  example  of  violating  the  laws  botli  of  God 
and  bis  country.  He  is  so  deluded  or  so  inhuman  tliat,  for 
the  momentary  gratijfication  of  the  vilest  passions,  he  will 
expose  his  family  and  dearest  firiends  to  years  of  bitter  an- 
guish and  distress.  He  is  one  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
superior  refinement,  adopts  some  of  the  worst  principles  of 
Gothic  barbarity.  Disregarding  tlie  laws  of  civilized  men^ 
the  duellists  of  our  country  meet  each  other  in  the  field  of 
battle  <<  with  all  the  ferocity  of  savages,'^  and  settle  their 
foolish  disputes  by  sanguinary  combat. 
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But  in  there  no  apology  for  such  men  ?  Sltoold  any  one 
nf  theni  he  indicted  for  oiuitler»  committefl  in  a  duel,  might 
not  the  pica  of  insaniig  be  successfully  urged  in  his  (afw7 
Ik  it  iKMHiblc  fur  intelligent  men,  free  from  insanity,  to  var 
like  Mason  and  M*Carty  ?  Are  not  men  tlios  deranged  si 
truly  obJ€(  ts  of  pity,  as  the  common  residents  of  a  mad-iiouse? 
And  would  it  nut  be  wise  and  benevolent  in  tlie  mfers  of  our 
iiatiun — instead  of  multiplying  Military  Academies— to  pro- 
Tide  Hospitiils  for  the  safekeeping  and  recovery  of  military 
maniacs!— Such  are  the  men  who  render  wars  inevitable. 
But, 

Seamd.  Such  duellists  as  limit  their  war  spirit  to  private 
combat,  and  do  their  own  fighting,  may  still  be  called  ^  gen- 
tlemen of  honor,''  when  compared  with  those  who  needless^ 
involve  nations  in  war,  and  then  seduce  or  compd  others  to 
fight  their  battles.  What  but  the  wickedness  of  such  conduct 
can  equal  its  meanness  and  inhumanity  ! 

Third.  Public  war  and  private  duelling  are  made  of  the 
same  materials — false  principles  of  honor  and  justice^  and 
savage  passions  and  manners* 

Fourth.  As  in  the  private  war  under  review,  the  newspa- 
pers were  the  bellows  for  blowing  tlie  spark  to  a  flame^  so  K 
is  in  the  contests  of  nations.  One  iucendiaiy  editor  may 
difTose  his  own  bad  passions,  or  the  malignant  passhms  of 
another,  and  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Fifth.  In  the  battle  of  Mason  and  M'Carty  we  have  an 
illuritration  of  the  common  principles  of  d^tmnve  mr.  In 
public  war,  each  party  professes  to  act  in  self-defence^  and 
accuses  the  other  of  being  the  aggressor.  So  K  nnqnention- 
ably  was  with  Mason  and  M'Carty.  Whichsoever  of  the 
two  might  be  first  in  offending,  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
each  became  an  aggressor.  At  the  time  of  the  decisive  bal- 
tie,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult  for  any  impsortitl 
man  to  decide  which  of  them  had  been  most  abusive,  of  most 
to  blame.  Each  was  doubtless  correct  In  accorinf;  the  ether 
of  injurious  treatment,— each  fought  in  self-defcnce^-Hind 
each  was  a  murderer  in  tlie  sight  of  God. 


&vitth.  From  the  statement  of  Geiu  Maaoii's  friends  we 
infer,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  dueUists,  there  is  nothing  <<  inde- 
corous/' nothing  beneath  ttetr  dignity,  to  meet  each  other  in 
m  field  of  battle  <«  with  all  the  ferocity  of  sayages''— nothing 
<<  indecorous  '^  in  the  most  wanton,  malignant,  and  deliberate 
murder  j— and  that  a  dispute  between  two  such  gentlemen 
may  be  <<  honourably  terminflfted  '^  by  one's  murdering  the 
other! 

Whether  such  sentiments  and  such  conduct  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  duellists  we  shall  refer  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  that  class  of 
citizens.  But  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  such  sentiments 
and  such  conduct,  are  far  below  the  dignity  of  civilized,  en- 
lightened, and  good  men,  and  perfectly  unbecoming  tlie  char- 
acter of  any  man  who  deserves  the  name  of  a  christian. 

Seventh.  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  friends  of  Mason 
have  said  in  his  defence,  or  their  own,  this  battle  has  been 
generally  censured,  as  malignant,  wanton,  and  barbarous. 
Mason  **  died  as  a  fool  dicth,"  and  the  bloody  conqueror, 
like  Cain,  has  fled  to  another  country.  But  why  this  censure 
of  the  war  between  Mason  and  M'Carty  ?  It  was  as  neces- 
sary and  as  just,  as  public  wars  in  general,  and  fhr  less  dis- 
tressing in  its  effects.  Here  one  man  only  lost  his  lijfo ;  one 
woman  was  made  a  widow ;  one  mother  was  bereaved  of  a 
ton ;  and  one  child  lost  a  father.  But  in  the  more  horrible 
contests  of  nations,  how  many  thousands  of  men  are  murdert^l 
in  m  single  battle !— how  many  women  are  made  widows ! 
how  many  mothers  are  bereaved  of  their  sons !  how  many 
children  are  made  fatherless  !— And  for  what  is  all  this  waste 
of  human  life,  this  bereavement  and  wo  2  To  gratify  such 
miworthy  passions  as  are  displayed  by  duellists,  or  to  procure 
employment,  money  and  fame  for  man-butchers,  or  for  men 
who  prefer  living  on  human  sacrifices  to  earning  their  bread 
by  honest  and  useful  labor ! 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  Battle  now 
reviewed,  was  not  accompanied  with  the  conflagration  of 
viUages^  nor  the  devastation  of  property.    The  conqueror 
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docs  not  boast  of  liangiiig  capttveSf  nor  of  burniDg  800  houses 
in  one  day.  He  is  satisfied  with  having  mnrdered  his  anned 
adversaryf  without  be:\ping  other  atischieis  on  m  berenmd  and 
innocent  family.— Satisfied  !  did  I  say  ?  Far  from  this ;  he 
retired  from  t\\e  firld  of  battle  with  ^  feelings  amoonting  at 
most  to  hoiieless  and  black  despair.'' 

"Whether  the  conqueror  of  the  Seminoles  is  worthy  of  mors 
applause  than  the  conqueror  of  Geu«  MasoDy  is  a  question  on 
which  the  great  men  of  our  country  seem  to  be  divided  in 
opinion ;  it  is  therefore  a  question  wliich  we  shall  leave  for 
the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Finallym  How  unhappy  is  the  lot  of  an  amiable  womant 
when  connected  by  marriage  with  a  <<  gentleman  of  honor ''-a 
a  professed  dueOist.  How  great  mnst  he  her  aazidj  last  he 
should  murder  or  be  murdered !  Let  the  extreme  aagniah  of 
Mrs.  Mason  have  its  due  influence  on  all  femalesy  andiBifese 
them  to  proper  exertions  to  put  an  end  to  snch  savage  cva- 
tomsy  as  duelling  and  war.  Much  might  be  done  by  the 
ladies  with  little  expense. 


THE  CLOAK  FOR  CRIMES. 


**  When  a  nation  is  in  danger,  whatcTcr  obstructs  its  piu^ivation 

yield  fur  a  time.** 

This  principle  was  advanced  by  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Smythy  in  his  eloquent  defence  of  Gren.  Jackson.  To  enfiMoe 
the  principle,  he  quoted  the  following  maxim— »'<  Amidst  anas 
the  laws  are  silent." 

That  wars  arc  usually  made  and  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple and  maxim  now  before  us^  we  shall  not  deny.  When  the 
rulers  of  a  nation  wish  for  war,  the  cry  is  heardt  <<  the  natioa 
is  in  danger."  But  nine  times  in  tenf  when  this  cry  israisedf 
the  great  danger  of  tlie  nation  has  probably  consisted  In  the 
blindness  and  revengeful  passions  of  its  own  rulers.  TIus 
remark  is  intended  as  applicable  to  the  aggressors  in  wars  or 
those  who  are  first  in  appealing  to  arms  tor  the  decisicip  of  a 
controversy. 
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Those  who  make  and  conduct  a  war  on  the  pretext  that 
^  the  nation  is  in  danger/'  assume  the  right  of  determining 
what  <<  obstructs  its  preservation/'  and  what  most  <<  yield  for  a 
time/'  All  men  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  their  passions- 
rulers  and  warriors  not  excepted.  Hence  the  horrible  atroc- 
ities which  are  committed  in  every  war.  Under  the  cloak  of 
preserving  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a  nation^  war-mak- 
ers have  often  sacrificed  the  Uvea  of  their  own  citizens  by 
thousands^  and  bound  the  survivors  in  the  chains  of  despot- 
ism. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  design  of  the  war-makerf  his 
avowed  object  is  the  good  of  the  nation.  If  the  principles  of 
religioUf  virtue,  justice*  or  humanity — or  the  love  of  God  and 
man»  are  supposed  to  <<  obstruct "  his  designs,  they  must  all 
'*  yield  for  a  time/'  and  give  place  to  the  most  atrocious  acts 
of  injustice,  violence,  and  barbarity. 

On  the  very  principle  now  in  review  were  perpetrated  all 
the  horrid  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution.  Whatever 
party  was  in  power,  to  preserve  the  nation  from  impending 
danger  was  the  professed  object.  And  under  this  pretext 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ungodly  ambition  or  diabolical  fury  of  a  few  desperate  and 
infatuated  demagogues.  To  the  same  principle  we  are  to 
attribute  the  innumerable  murders,  massacres,  and  conscrip- 
tions of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Under  the  cloak  of  love  to 
the  French  people,  he  ravaged  Europe,  violated  the  rights  of 
all  within  his  reach,  caused  the  death  of  millions,  and  filled 
bis  own  country  with  oppression,  mourning,  and  wo. 

The  principle  which  Mr.  Smyth  has  avowed  was  the 
pretext  for  the  ofiensive  acts  of  Great  Britain,  her  impress- 
ment of  seamen,  her  orders  in  council,  her  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  &c.  &c.  The  nation  was  in  danger,  and  what- 
ever was  supposed  to  obstruct  its  preservation  was  made  to 
«  yield  for  a  time." 

On  this  principle,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  es- 
tablished a  military  despotism  as  a  defence  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights,  and  have  deprived  15  or  18  thousands  of  our 
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citizens  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  frcemeB^  and  reduced 
them  to  the  degraded  condition  of  slaves.  This  principle  has 
also  been  a  pretext  for  wars  on  the  diminished  tribes  of  qv 
red  brethren^ — for  pursuing  them  with  deadly  and  oztemiB- 
ating  rancor,  and  for  associating  our  people  with  one  tribe  of 
savages  to  destroy  another, 

«  Amidst  arms  the  laws  are  silent  ;*'  that  is,  duriiig  the 
ravages  of  a  public  contest,  if  laws  oppose  the  wairior's  oIh 
jecty  they  are  disregarded,  as  of  no  authority.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  laws  of  God  as  of  the  civil  laws  of  a  state.  No 
command  or  prohibition  of  Jehovah  is  so  sacred  or  impoitast 
as  not  to  be  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  will  of  a  militaiy 
commander. 

But  may  we  not  safely  affirm  that  the  principle  advaaoed 
by  Mr.  Smyth  is  wicked  and  immoral,  aven  when  the  danger 
of  a  nation  is  real  ?  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  doing  evil  thai 
good  may  come,  or  doing  certain  iiyuatice  to  others  to  save 
one's  self  from  probable  calamity.  It  also  involves  the  JesuiN 
ical  principle— that  a  good  end  will  sanctify  the  basest  meanSi 
If  the  principle  were  just,  when  a  nation  is  in  danger  of  war, 
it  would  be  right  to  employ  assassins  to  destroy  the  most 
efficient  characters  in  the  nation  from  wliich  the  war  is  ap- 
prehended, or  to  destroy  the  instigators  of  war  in  one's  own 
country.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  this  mode  of  pn^ 
ceeding  would  not  be  less  unjust,  less  expensivet  and  le« 
calamitous,  than  the  usual  modes  of  appealing  to  arras  ;  bat 
as  it  is  not  common  in  this  age,  the  bare  proposition  would 
justly  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  horror. 

l^^hen  the  late  war  commenced  on  the  Indians,  the  Semi- 
noles  were  in  very  great  danger.  Suppose  then  that,  on 
Mr.  Smjth's  principle,  the  Seminole  chiefs  bad  employed 
some  desperate  ruffians  to  assassinate  or  poison  Mr  Moane 
and  General  Jackson  ;  who  would  not  have  been  shocked  at 
the  horrid  proceeding  ?  Tet  in  what  respect  would  this  have 
been  worse  than  lianging  capHve  ddefi,  after  the  alleged  dan- 
ger of  our  nation  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end  ? 

The  rights  and  dangers  of  a  community  are  the  rights 
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and  dan^rs  of  ite  individual  luembers.  If  no  inditidual 
may  righteously  adopt  and  apply  the  principle  of  Mr.  Smyth 
for  his  own  preservation,  no  community  has  a  right  to  adopt 
mill  reduce  it  to  practice.  If  a  community  hns  a  right  to 
adopt  it,  80  has  every  individual  ;  ami  it  may  as  properly  be 
urged  in  defence  of  piracy,  bigliway  robbery,  and  private 
murder,  as  the  mure  enormous  crimf^sof  public  war.  The 
principle  is  not  only  nnjust  and  Immoral  in  its  nature,  but  it 
opens  the  door  to  every  species  of  abuse,  iTyustice,  and  atrocityi 
On  some  account  and  in  some  degree,  every  nation  is  alwayt 
in  danger.  But  when  no  peculiar  dangera  really  exist,  such 
dangers  may  he  imagined  or  pretended.  Then  every  thing 
which  ambition,  avarice,  or  malignity  shall  say  "  obatrocta 
its  preservation,  must  yield  for  a  time."  The  histiH-ira  of 
want,  both  ancient  and  modern,  clearly  show,  that  this  abom. 
inable  principle  has  been  the  banc  of  human  liappiness,  the 
pretext  for  (he  most  flagitious  deeds  of  rapine,  violence,  and 
devastation,  and  the  refuge  ol'  the  most  abandoned  nitirderers. 

We  shall  not  deny  that  tlte  principle  is  authorised  by  the 
law  ttfnatirms  ;  but  we  may  boldly  assert,  that  what  ia  called 
the  law  of  naltuns,  ia  to  a  dreadful  extent  the  law  of  barbari- 
ty and  injustice.  Though  some  improvements  have  been 
made  within  a  few  centuries ;  it  is  still  but  a  barbarous  code. 
It  authorizes  deeds  of  violence  and  injustice  far  more  horrible 
than  those  for  which  pirates  and  highwaymen  are  usually 
hnnged  in  our  country. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  deed  committed  in  the  wars  of  our 
tiroes,  HO  atrocious,  ns  not  to  find  an  apology  in  tbo  exam- 
ples of  former  ages,  and  in  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  when  such 
antliority  is  found,  many  appear  as  well  satisfied,  as  (hoqgh 
tbe  Aeci  had  been  expressly  enjoined  by  (be  God  of  Heaven. 
Bnl  let  the  same  deed  be  compared  with  the  example  and 
precepts  of  the  frince  of  peace  ;  it  may  then  appear  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  die,  proceeding  fi-om  motives  ^horrent  to  Ibe 
benevolent  mind,  and  to  every  Christian  feeling. 

Uow  very  small  ia  that  portion  of  tbe  conduct  of  nations 
■,  which  can  possibly  be  reconciled  to  ikts  heavenly  pre- 
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cept — **  All  tilings  ^hatBoever  yc  wonld  that  men  should  du 
iinto  yniif  du  yc  even  tlic  same  unto  them  ?"  In  it  not  then  a 
disg.  Ace  Tui  Christians  to  support  a  custom  that  so  flaj^ntly 
Titdates  ilie  ptvcopts  of  that  benevolent  and  humane  reHgtoa 
which  tliey  prorcss  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame  for  them  to  attempt  to 
justify  by  the  law  of  nations^  a  course  of  condoct  which  is 
pcisitively  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  ? 

By  di9re*;;arding  the  laws  of  HcaTen,  as  they  relate  to  rul- 
ers and  nations,  and  by  making  the  precedents  of  fonner  bar- 
barians and  the  fallible  law  of  nations  the  directoiy,  and  the 
criterion  of  riglit  or  wrong,  the  Christian  worid  has  been  for 
ages  filled  with  violence  and  wo  ; — millions  of  men  have  been 
annually  trained  to  the  business  of  human  butcheryt  and  the 
repniach  of  man  has  been  accounted  his  greatest  ^ory. 

If  such  arr  the  principles  and  maxims  of  war ;  snch  thcur 
direful  effects ;  and  such  the  law  of  nations^  is  it  not  time 
that  they  should  be  discarded  and  abolished  by  every  Chris- 
tian people  7 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statesyeven 
at  the  present  time,  <•  the  tiafiim  is  in  danger.**  With  equal 
truth  it  may  be  afllrmod,  that  its  greatest  danger  results 
from  its  guilt,  and  from  the  popularity  of  the  princl|iles  and 
spirit  of  war  among  ourselves.  These  endanger  the  nation 
a  hundred  fold  more  than  all  the  savages  of  our  forests*  or 
the  armies  of  foreign  countries.  But  it  should  be  understood, 
that  the  very  things  which  endanger  the  nation^  are  the 
things  which  <<  obstruct  its  preservation,'*  and  which  should 
<<  yield  for  a  time."  Let  it  then  be  the  aim  of  every  nan 
who  has  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  eradicate  the  fatal  principles  and  spirit  of  war,  and 
make  them  <<  yield  for  a  time,"  and  forever,  to  the  benign 
principles  and  spirit  of  Him  who  <<  suffered  for  ug,  leaving 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps."  Such  a  con- 
struction and  application  of  Mr.  Smyth'b  princi|de,  would  do 
more  to  preserve  the  nation,  than  millions  of  such  inhuaan 
acts  as  he  was  disposed  to  justify,  or  than  all  our  militaiT 
and  naval  establishments. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  have  not  been  designed  to  reproach 
cither  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smyth,  Gen.  Jackson,  or  any  other 
man  ;  but  to  expose  a  principle,  which  has  been  the  ruin 
of  nations,— which  has  licensed  this  globe  as  a  vast  slaughter- 
house for  human  victims,  and  licensed  men  to  become  the 
tormentors  and  destroyers  of  their  own  species. 


TESTIMONT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES  OT  ▲  POPULAR  SEMIKART. 

For  Uie  Vricndaf  FMee* 

At  a  late  semi-annual  examination  of  the  students  of  the 
Baleigh  Academy,  in  North  Carolina,  Geii.  Calvin  Jones, 
according  to  appointment  of  the  Trustees,  declared  the  hono- 
rary distinctions  which  had  been  awarded,  and  delivered  an 
address  to  the  students.  From  this  address  the  following  ex- 
tract is  made,  and  it  is  offered  as  an  example  worthy  the  im- 
itation of  all  individuals  and  bodies  of  men,  who  are  fashion- 
ing the  minds  and  forming  the  principles  of  the  rising  gene* 
ration. 

^  I  have  ventured  to  stimulate  your  ambition.  But  take 
care  that  it  is  directed  to  proper  objeots.  Military  fame  has 
many  dazzling  atti*actions  to  captivate  the  aflections  of  the 
young  and  ardent.  The  poems  of  Homer^  by  the  splen- 
dor they  have  thrown  round  human  butchery,  are  believed 
to  have  bad  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  peace  of  nations  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  present  civilized  and 
improved  age  of  the  world  a  new  and  higher  species  of  glory 
is  offered  to  the  grasp  of  ambition.  It  is  that  of  conferring 
benefits  upon  mankind,  instead  of  plotting  and  effectuating 
tbeir  destruction.  It  is,  in  rendering  rivers  navigable,  cutting 
canals,  founding  schools  and  colleges,  cultivating  science  and 
the  arts,  and  improving  agriculture  and  all  the  means  that 
sustain  and  embellish  life.  It  is  in  carrying  the  lights  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  humanizing  and  consoling  influence  of  reli- 
gion into  the  benighted  and  savage  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
in  cherishing  every  where  principles  and  practices  of  benev- 
olence and  peace  among  our  fellow  men.    Here  is  a  career 
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of  glory  in  which  all  are  qualified  to  mii,  and  where  nnny 
may  obtain  the  prize.  No  compunctivc  visitings  of  con- 
science ever  dif^urb  the  sleep  of  the  hero.  His  steps  to  fame 
arc  not  in  the  blood  that  has  filled  nations  with  misery,  and 
that  has  drawn  down  upon  his  head  the  heaven-heard  denun- 
ciations of  widows  and  orphans.  No  !  He  has  the  conscious 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he  has  performed  a  great  dut/f 
that  he  has  contributed  to  diffuse  widely  the  streams  of  hu- 
man happiness  ;  and  the  blessings  of  mankind  and  the  appro- 
bation of  Heaven  arc  his  reward." 

Several  circumstances  concur  to  render  the  foregoing  ad- 
dress worthy  of  attention.  Its  object  was  beneficent,  the 
sentiments  are  humane  and  patriotiCf  and  the  speaker  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  <*  dazzling  attractions  of  miUtaiy 
fame.''  He  had  been,  we  believe^  the  first  in  rank  among  the 
Generals  of  North  Carolina.  A  warning  and  exhortation 
from  such  a  source  must  probabFy  have  made  durable 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  pujrils.  The  examide  of  this 
gentleman  is  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  who  have  any  con- 
cern in  directing  tlie  minds  of  young  people.  It  is  by  tbe 
influence  of  education  that  children  are  transformed  into  war- 
riors, privateersmen,  pirates,  robbersi  and  murderers.  A 
proper  change  in  the  modes  of  education  will  produce  oppo- 
site results.  Let  the  rising  generation  be  property  instructed ; 
then  war  and  violence,  with  all  their  *'  dazzling  attractioM^*^ 
win  be  to  them  objects  of  horror,  rather  than  admiration. 


HEVIEW  OV  AUIlBMIHG  7A0T8— VO^  i. 

The  Honorable  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war,  in  their  Report, 
Feb.  24, 1819,  have  presented  to  the  public  some  facts  which 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  lamentable  and  alarming  ;  among 
which  ara  the  following :— 
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Fift.  <<  It  is  difficult  to  determine  mrith  certaintji  who  com- 
menced these  Indian  hostilitiesi  or  on  whom  the  greatest  injuries 
were  inflicted/* 

This  is  said  (rf  iiy uries  which  occurred  by  the  violence  of 
individuals  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  open  and  authorized  war«  If  this  statement  of 
the  Committee  is  correct,  then,  according  to  the  customary 
mode  of  estimating  tlie  guilt  of  war,  by  imputing  the  whole 
to  the  aggressor,  <<  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty'' 
whether  all  the  guilt  and  bloodshed  of  this  war  will  not  be 
imputed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ! 

Second,  <<  General  Gaines,  however,  demanded  a  surrender  of 
the  Indians  who  had  committed  outrages  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia.  With  this  demand  they—  the  Seminole^— refused  to 
comply,  alleging  that  the  first  and  greatest  aggressions  had  been 
made  by  the  white  men.'* 

Tliis  statement  is  amply  supported  by  the  letter  of  General 
Gaines  to  King  Hatchy,  and  the  answer.  The  King  thus 
answered  General  Gaines — •'<  You  charge  me  with  killing 
your  peojde,  stealing  your  cattle,  and  burning  your  houses. 
It  is  I  that  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  Americans.  While 
one  American  has  been  justly  killed,  while  in  the  act  of  steal- 
ing cattle,  more  than  four  Indians  have  been  murdered  while 
hunting,  by  these  lawless  freebooters."  By  **  freebooters  ^ 
be  probably  meant  the  <*  lawless  and  abandoned  characters," 
mentioned  by  General  Mitcbcl,  in  the  part  of  bis  deposition 
which  was  quoted  in  the  last  Number.  The  King  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  General  Gaines,  the  war  com- 
menced, as  the  Committee  represent  in  the  following  words: — 

ITiirdm  <<  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  General  Gaines  was 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  at  his  discretion,  to  remove 
the  Indians  remaining  on  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  made  with  the  Creeks  in  1814.'* 

The  following  passage  from  the  deposition  of  General 
Mitcbcl  may  ahow  the  abrupt  and  hasty  manner  in  which  the 
war  was  commenced  on  our  part  He  fltates,  that  eariy  in 
March  1817,  he  resigned  the  government  of  Geoi^,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Agent  of  Indian  Affiura ;  that 
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in  July  of  the  same  year,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Creek 
nation,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  their  minds  with  tlie 
importance  of  preserving  peace.    About  the  last  of  August 
he  received  a  letter  from  Major  Twiggs,  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chiefs  of  three  towns,  <<  expressive  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  agree  to  the  talk  delivered  by  him  in  July.**  The 
General  adds — <<  Of  the  three  towns  referred  to.  Fowl  Town 
was  one ;  hut  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  for 
those  Chiefs,  or  of  taking  any  measures  to  meet  their  propo- 
sition, Gen.  Gaines  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
the  west — sent  for  the  Chief  of  Fowl  Town,  and  for  his  con- 
tumacy in  not  immediately  appearing  before  him,  the  town 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
by  order  of  Gen.  Gaines.    This  fact  was,  I  conceive,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  war.    The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
destruction  of  Fowl  Town,  in  addition  to  the  contumacy  of 
the  Chief,  were  the  refusal  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Seminoles  to 
give  up  some  murderers,  and  the  hostile  aspect  which  tfac7 
had  assumed.     Of  this  demand  and  refusal,  I  know  nothing 
more  than  what  has  been  published ;  but  truth  compels  me 
to  say,  that  before  the  attack  on  Fowl  Town,  aggressions  of 
this  kind  were  as  frequent  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  as  on 
the  partof  tlie  Indians." 

From  the  facts  and  evidence  now  before  us,  is  it  not  at 
least  very  probable f  that  our  |)eople  were  the  aggressors  in  tlie 
Seminole  war  ?  and  hence  probable  that  a  heavy  charge  of 
injustice  and  murder  lies  against  tlie  United  States  7  It  is 
our  desire  ever  to  treat  the  rulers  of  this  nation  with  dae 
respect,  and  never  needlessly  to  complain  of  their  public  ads. 
But  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  such  public  measures  as  are  in  his  opinion 
of  a  dangerous  character.  We  therefore  submit  the  fdlowiog 
inquiries : — 

First  Is  there  no  reason  for  alarm  when  we  find  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  so  hasty  in  commencing  a  war  on  the 
Indians  7— so  hasty  that,  after  the  war  is  closed,  a  respectih 
hie  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  exam- 


ining  the  flubjectf  are  unable,  to  find  any  aatiafactorj  proof 
that  our  people  were  not  in  fact  the  aggressors  in  the  war ! 
Who  does  not  lament  that  such  a  stain  has  been  fixed  on  our 
national  character  7 

Second.  If  acts  of  unauthorized  violencey  committed  by  in- 
dividuals of  the  Indians^  and  perhaps  in  revenge  of  prior 
wrongs  done  to  them  by  <<  a  set  of  lawless  and  abandoned'* 
white  men,  are  to  be  so  hastily  made  the  ground  of  public 
hostilities,  what  security  can  there  be  that  the  whole  race  of 
Indians  will  not  become  vicUros  to  the  injustice,  ambition,  or 
avarice  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  ? 

TAifd.  Where  are  the  documents  to  show  that,  prior  to 
open  war,  there  bad  been  any  pacific  measures  to  avoid  an 
appeal  to  arms  ?    The  letter  of  Gen.  Oaines  to  King  Hatchy 
was  much  more  adapted  to  provoke  war  than  to  prevent  it^ 
and  it  was  answered  accordingly.    It  is  true  that  Gen. 
Mitchel  had  commenced  a  course  of  proceeding  whicti  was 
of  a  friendly  character ;  and  there  was  for  a  time  a  prospect 
of  success.    But  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Gaines,  the  endeav- 
ors of  Gen.  Mitchdl  were  defeated  by  a  hasty  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  the  destruction  of  Fo^l  Town.    Where  then 
shall  we  find  evidence  of  that  spirit  of  kindness,  furbearance^ 
magnanimity,  or  even  justice,  which  became  a  great  nation, 
towards  a  small  tribe  of  brethren,  or  which  became  professed 
Christians,  towards  uninstructed  savages  ?  A  sincere  regard 
iRur  the  present  rulei^  of  the  nation  induces  us  to  admit  as 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  tliey  were  misled  by  information 
from  prejudiced  persons,  or  from  a  ^  set  of  lawless  and  aban- 
doned characters.^    But  even  this  admission  may  not  be 
auflkient  wholly  to  excuse  them,  in  the  view  of  an  enlighten- 
ed posterity. 

How  much  more  noble  and  magnanimous  it  would  have 
appeared  in  our  government,  had  they,  instead  of  a  military 
force,  sent  in  the  first  place,  a  respectable  number  of  Com- 
missioners, well  known  as  men  of  a  pacific  character,  to  in- 
quire  into  the  true  state  of  things  between  the  Seminoles  and 
their  white  neighbonv--»to  hear  the  co  mplainls  and  the  testi- 
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monies  on  each  side,  and  to  employ  .their  influence  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  7  What  is  all  the  glory  acquired  by  the  war, 
compared  with  vthoi  would  have  resulted  from  such  a  benev- 
olent policy !  The  greater  the  regard  which  any  one  has 
for  those  in  power  and  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  the  mors 
deeply  must  he  deplore  that  such  a  humane  and  concQiatoiy 
course  had  not  been  adopted. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  saving  policy  ofWilliam  Penny 
and  the  destroying  policy  pursued  in  the  Seminole  war!  Re 
conquered  Indians  by  beneficence ;  otiiers  conquer  them  by 
force.  He  acquired  laurels  which  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
as  the  light  advances;  but  the  laurels  acquired  in  the  Sem- 
inole war  will — as  soon  as  the  son  is  op— wither  like  the 
eaves  of  a  plant  smitten  by  a  frost. 


KEVIEW  OF  ALABMING  TACTS.-^ITO.  II. 

*<  The  Committee  find  the  melancholy  fact  before  theo^ 
that  military  oflficers, — even  at  this  early  stage  of  this  repub* 
lie — have,  without  the  shadow  of  authority,  raiacd  aa  army 
of  at  least  S500  men,  and  mustered  them  into  the  aervice  of 
the  United  States.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  officer*  have 
been  appointed  and  their  rank  cstablishedf  tram  an  Indian 

Brigadier  General  to  the  lowest  subaltern  of  a  company/' 

Jleport  of  tlie  ConimitUe  rf  the  Senate. 

Of  this  3500  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  were  Craek 
Indians,  procured  by  Gen.  Gaines;  the  remainder  were 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  volunteers,  procured  by  Qen.  Jack- 
son. <<  There  was,''  say  the  Committee,  <<  this  diflhrenoein 
the  two  cases :  Gen.  Jackson  raised  an  army  in  diaregardof 
positive  onlers;  Gem  Gaines  without  orders  took  upon  him- 
self  tiie  authority  of  raising  at  least  1600  Creek  Indiaas, 
aiipointing  their  oflkers,  with  a  Brigadier  General  at  their 
head*  and  likewise  mustered  this  force  into  tlie  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  further  remark^-^<  This  war. wasiw^ged 
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when  the  United  States  wore  at  pea^e  with  all  the  worldf  ex- 
cept a  misccaUe  and  uadi8ci]^ined  baqditti  of  <  deluded  In- 
dians' and  fugitiye  daves— their  whole  strength  not  exceeding 
1000  men ;  opposed  to  whoni<r-preTious  to  Gen.  Jackson's 
taking  the  commandf  and  under  Cten.  Gaines — were  a  force 
of  1800  regulars  and  militiai  besides  1500  friendly  Indians^ 
illegally  subsidized  by  the  last  mentioned  generaL 

^  What  then  in  this  case  becomes  of  the  plea  of  necessity* 
And  if  it  be  admitted  in  this  case  to  justify  or  palliate  an  act 
of  military  usurpation,  the  Committee  would  anxiously  in- 
quire when  it  is  to  be  disallowed  or  denied." 

The  character  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee^ 
^their  means  of  information,  and  the  dispassionate  manner  in 
which  they  formed  their  Report,  preclude  any  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  foregoing  statements.  But  admitting  their 
correctness,  who  can"  delky  that  the  fkcts  disclosed  are  truly 
alarming  7  In  reference  to  these  statements  we  submit  the 
following  questions. 

First.  Were  not  the  Greeks  at  peace  with  the  Seminoles  pri- 
or to  their  being  excited  to  war  by  Gen«  Gaines  2  If  so,  was 
imt  General  Gaines  guilty  of  the  very  crime  for  which  be  sen- 
tenced Arbnthnot  to  be  hanged  ?  Exciting  Indians  to  go  to 
war  with  each  other  is  as  bad,  as  to  excite  them  to  war  against 
irhiti  peopk,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  far  more  mean  and 
des]^caUe.  For  all  the  Indian  tribes  nnited  are  but  a  hand- 
ful of  iieople,  compared  with  our  nation.  Therefore,  to  excite 
one  of  those  tribes  to  destroy  another  is  as  base  and  contemp- 
4Ible,  as  it  is  wicked  and  inhuman. 

Btamd.  In  what  Hght  are  we  to  regard  men  who,  unau- 
VboriaeAf  engage  in  war !  Let  the  Hon.  Alexander  Smyth 
be  beard  in  answer  to  this  question.  In  his  defence  of  the 
eenduct  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  causing  Ambrister  to  be  shot^ 
behas  the  following  obserration  :— 

«« If  Great  Britain  had  been  at  war  with  the  United  States^ 
«nd  Ambrister,  her  subject,  had  exercised  hostilities  against 
them,  without  authority  from  his  govemmtiUf  the  laws  of  war 
condemn  him  to  die,  as  has  been  deariy  showm*^ 
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This  is  a  point  which  Mr  Smyth  btd  IslKinred  to  oteUiBk 
in  a  pifceding  part  of  his  Hpe«ch«  Now  if  his  doctrine  be 
true*  and  the  Report  of  the  Committer  be  rorreci^  we  ar- 
riTe  regularly  to  this  conclusion*  tha  t  '^at  least  2600  mei^ 
of  the  army  romnianded  by  Grneral  Jackson  a|raiiiH#  tte  8e» 
minoleSf  should  have  been  regarded  as  •<  robbers  and  liable  Is 
be  hanfced''  or  shot  to  death. 

But  if  these  2600  deluded  men  deserve  death  for  engaicfav; 
in  war  without  being  called  on  by  g&vemmenCy  what  ahdl  ha 
said  of  the  two  Glenerals*  who  *•  mithoiit  the  abadow  of  an* 
thority"  led  these  soldiers  into  such  a  fatal  snare !! 

Much  reproach  has  been  cast  on  Arbuthnot  sad  Aabrisln^ 
for  **  identifying  themselves  with  savages"  by  joining  tbeai  ia 
war.  Wo  may  then  ask*  whether  General  Jarksoa  and  Geaar* 
al  Oaines  are  not  liable  to  be  reproached  on  the  same  groand  2 
and  may  they  not  justly  be  accused  not  only  of  •<  identifying 
themselves  with  savages/*  but  of  becoming  ChieCs  of  bands  of 
vnauthorixed  roibers  ? 

These  remariss  have  been  made  without  any  wiah  to  iajare 
General  Jackson  or  General  Gaines,  or  that  anrh  evfls  as 
they  inflicted  on  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  should  be  retaliaM 
on  them.  But  rather  with  a  desire  that  these  Generala  and 
all  our  fellow  citizens  should  become  apprised  of  the  ddo* 
sions  and  inconsislenciea  which  ever  accompany  the  spirit  of 
war  and  the  love  of  military  glory.  Perhaps  it  never  accar- 
red  to  these  Generals  thatt  in  condemning  two  Enf^islmiCB  ta 
death,  they  passed  sentence  on  their  own  ceaducty  and  isspli* 
citly  told  the  world,  that  the  same  doom  might  jnatly  hf 
inflicted  on  themselves,  and  on  S500  of  the  men  whom  tbey 
had  induced  (o  join  them  in  the  war.  But  such  blindness 
and  inconsistency  is  not  uncommon  in  time  of  war.  Nothing 
perhaps  is  mure  common  than  for  each  of  two  pariiea  at  war 
to  boast  of  its  own  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  to  accuse 
the  otiier  of  murder,  barbarity,  and  dishonorable  conduct. 
Usually,  however,  there  is  little  ground  fur  the  boasting  on 
either  side,  but  ample  ground  for  mutual  accusation.  How 
loud  have  been  our  complaints  against  Great  Britain  for  eD- 
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ploying  Moroages  in  a  war  against  us !  But  when  did  onr  goT- 
ernment  engage  in  a  war  without  resorting  to  the  same  inhu- 
man policy?  Never!  In  thisrespect,  many  people  of^both 
countries  have  been  ^  identified  with  savages^''  and  justly  en- 
titled  to  reproach. 

TMrd.  May  not  the  usurpation  complained  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate^  justly  excite  a  concern  in  the  mind.s  of 
republicans^  lest  they  should  fall  a  prey  to  the  militaiy  des- 
potisra^  which  has  been  established  for  the  defence  of  liberty  ? 
The  officers  of  onr  army  are  accustomed  to  the  exerciM  of  a  ty- 
rannical power ;  and  if  at  so  early  a  period  they  can  assu  me  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive^  raise  2500  men  and 
appoint  230  oflkersy  <<  without  the  shadow  of  authority^-— and 
if  this  conduct  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  govemmentt  what  may 
we  not  expect  hereafter  2  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  of  cir- 
cumstances which  may  oocur^  when  a  popular  Generals  by  a 
similar  assumption  of  power,  would  be  able  to  subvert  our 
republican  institutions,  and,  like  Cesar,  establish  himself  on 
a  throne.  We  know  that  the  usurpation  of  Gen.  Jackson  is 
imputed  to  his  patriotism ;  but  that  kind  of  patriotism  which 
tramples  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  on  the  constitution - 
and  laws  of  our  country,  is  ever  to  be  suspi*cted,  and 
addom  to  be  trusted.  Wlien  the  eyes  of  a  people  are 
daszled  by  th^  splendor  of  military  exploits,  and  their 
minds  so  bewildered  aa  to  imagine  that  military  glory  is  the' 
true  glory  of  a  naitionf  they  are  in  a  great  measure  prepared 
to  become  the  dupes  and  the  slaves  of  ambitious  and  popular 
men.  And  if  professed  Christians  are  so  inconsistent  as  to 
glory  in  their  milUary  character,  and  to  expend  the  revenues 
of  government  to  give  celebrity  to  the  roost  horrid  of  all  cus- 
toms, it  will  be  just  in  God  to  snfler  them  to  <<  eat  the  fruit  of 
tbair  own  way,  and  to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.'' 
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REVIEW  OF  ALARMING  FACTS— KO.  III. 

From  the  Hon.  T.  Fuller^t  Speech  in  Conipm  on  iht  SemiiM)!*  War. 

«(  Ano  I'HER  train  of  facts  demands  our  attention.  Nichols, 
during  the  war  witii  Great  Britain,  had  erected  a  fort  on  the 
Apalachlcola  river,  within  the  limits  of  Florida.  After  the  peace, 
he  supplied  the  exiled  Red  Sticks  and  other  Creeks*  together 
with  the  fugitive  Negroes,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  ammunitioa 
and  cannon,  lie  delivered  tliis  fort,  thus  supplied,  into  their  pos- 
session,  and  taught  them  to  consider  it  as  their  refuge  and  pro* 
tcction.  Whatever  right  the  Spanish  authorities  inigbt  fatTC  to 
dismantle  or  destroy  this  Cbrt,  it  is  manifest  that  we  had  no  such 

right Our  military  commander  in  that  quarter,  however,  ms 

early  as  April  or  May,  1 8 1 6,  seems  to  have  meditated  its  destroc- 
tion.  Fort  Scott  is  hastily  erected  at  the  junction  of  the  Chatahoo- 
chie  and  Flint  rivers,  just  within  our  boundary ;  and  a  naval  force 
from  New  Orleans  ordered  to  ascend  the  Apalachlcola  river,  to 
pass  by  the  Indian  fort  before  mentioned,  and  to  meet  a  miUtary 
detachment  under  Col.  Clinch,  which  ^vas  to  march  to  Fort  Scott, 
and  to  destroy  the  Indian  fort  if  it  opposed  the  passage  of  the  riv- 
er.— -But  no  one  can  pretend  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  and  the 
Indian  towns*  and  the  exiles  depending  on  it  for  protection,  luid 
not  g^ood  reason  to  consider  the  simultaneous  approach  of  these 
two  armaments  as  hostile  to  themselves.     They  did  so  consider 
it ;  and  one  of  the  watering  parties  from  the  gun-boats  was  fired 
on,  three  men  were  killed  and  one  was  taken  prisoner  and  nom 
cruelly  put  to  death,  according  to  the  savage  mode  of  wariare. 
Shortly  after,  the  detachment  by  land  and  the  gun-boats  approach* 
cd  the  Indian  fort,  with  the  evident  intention  to  attack  it    They 
are  fired  on ;  and  in  return  they  attack  and  blow  up  the  fort,    oif 
three  hundred  persons,  including  women  and  children,  two  Aun* 
drcd  and  seventy  perish  in  this  terrible  explosion,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  mortally  wounded.     Terrible  revenge !  If  we  had  been 
the  aggrieved  party  instead  of  being  manifestly  the  agg^ssors, 
surely  this  awful  sacrifice  would  have  been  sufficient  to  atcne  for 
our  four  seamen  slain.     Not  so  thought  the  roan  who  commanded 
the  expedition.     Of  the  three  wretches  who  had  miraculotisly  es- 
caped the  explosion,  he  delivered  two  over  to  insitant  bntchery. 
AVlio  can  read  this  deed  of  cruelty  without  shame  and  horror  ? 
The  sa%'ages  themselves  would  scarce  have  done  the  savage  deed. 
The  most  hardened  Chief  of  them  all  would  have  relented.    This 
was  in  July  1816." 

Mr.  Fuller  proceeds — 

<<  Notwithstanding  this  invasion  of  the  Indian  territory,  and  de- 
struction of  their  only  strong  hold,  we  hear  of  no  considerable  In* 
dian  irruption  into  our  territory  for  more  than  a  year.  Several 
predatory  incursions  and  one  or  two  murders  were  committed 


within  our  frontiera ;  andy  on  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  com- 
plained that  a  party  of  Americans  had  murdered  seteral  Indians 
and  driven  off  many  of  their  cattle.  Our  worttiy  Indian  Agent, 
Gov.  Mitchelli  was  diligently  exerting  himself  to  give  and  obtain 
satisfaction,  and  had  actually  convened  tlie  Chiefs  of  the  Indian 
towns,  with  a  &ir  prospect  of  having  peace  and  harmony  restored 
by  mutual  justice  ;  when  on  the  20th  of  Nov.  I8i7,  a  party,  un- 
der Mai.  Twiggs,  surprized  the  Indian  village  of  Fowl  Town, 
killed  four  or  five  men  and  one  woman,  drove  all  the  inhabitants 
from  their  houses,  and  destroyed  their  village.  The  atrocity  of 
this  deed  demands  our  utmost  indignation,  especially  when  we  are 
informed  by  Gov.  Mitchell  himself,  that  the  Indians  of  Fowl  Town 
were  inclined  to  beJHendlyf  and  had  offered  to  unite  with  the  oth- 
er friendly  tribes.—** 

*'  Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  retrace  the  &cts.  Is  it  not  man- 
ifest that  we  have  been  the  aggressors  in  this  war— very  much 
the  aggressors  ?  That  the  Indians  have  been  assailed,  and  even 
when  assailed,  have  fallen  short  of  their  invaders  in  acts  of  sav- 
age cruelty  ?•*— 

As  Mr.  Fuller  has  long  been  known  as  a  friend  to  the  ex- 
isting administratioDy  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  he 
was  influenced  by  ptrty  politics  in  making  the  foregoing 
statements.  The  feelings  of  humanity^  a  concern  for  the  hon- 
or and  safety  of  his  country^  were^  we  believe^  the  things  that 
moTed  him  to  bear  such  a  testimony  against  hostile  measures^ 
which  he  deemed  unnecessary,  inhuman^  and  of  the  nature  of 
military  usurpation.  But  if  his  statements  and  views  arc 
correct— if  our  people  <<  have  been  the  aggressors— very 
inuch  the  aggressors  in  this  war,^  what  a  weight  of  bloodguilt- 
iness  now  hangs  about  the  neck  of  our  nation  !  Is  it  a  light 
thing — ^<  is  it  nothing  to  you^  all  ye  that  pass  by »"  if  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  the  agg^ressors  in  war^  and  have  unjustly 
daughtered  a  great  number  of  their  Indian  brethren ! 

In  writing  the  <<  Review  of  Modern  Defensive  War,"  which 
appeared  in  Number  I69  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  British  gen- 
eral in  Tndia^  who  ordered  a  whole  garrison  of  nearly  SOO 
men  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  had  exceeded  in  barbarity  any 
thing  which  had  been  reported  of  ourgenerals.  But  we  were 
not  then  apprized  of  the  unauthorized  blowing  ap  of  the  In- 
dian fort  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  near- 
ly 500  fellow  beingSf  including  men,  women,  and  children. 
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Well  mi|i:ht  Mr.  Fuller  siij,  <<  The  ravages  thcmadfeB  wwAi 
flrarce  )ia\e  done  the  aayagr  derd.**— Alas  !  how  loi^  shall 
it  be  RHid,  that «  Ibicm  Iktstro^r^  and  Indian  Ktikrh  are 
the  mon  whom  the  Americana  delight  to  honor ! 

\it  moat  cordially  acquiesce  in  the  foUowf  ng  senHmeMi  of 
Mr.  Fuller,  respecting  our  treatment  of  the  Indians : — ^  Yfifk 
our  overwhelming  population  and  irresistible  lbite«  it  ifl  be- 
comes us  to  allege  the  necessity  of  retaliation  or  adf-defencef 
in  vindication  of  acts  of  severity  and  cruelty— of  the  doola* 
tion  of  townsy  and  the  slaughter  of  prisoners.  Such  Ytm^ 
sons  will  be  heard  with  indignation  by  the  impartial^  and  r^ 
pellcd  n^'ith  horror  by  the  humane." 


FAB1.K  OF  THE  REEDS. 

WuE5  Alexander  was  marching  through  the  lesser  Asia^ 
became  with  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Cepbisus. 
The  notice  of  the  Macedonians  was  soon  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  I'erds  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  that  cdebratcd 
river.  They  readily  perceived  that  these  reeds  might  be  fash- 
ioned into  arrows  of  the  best  quality.  They  immediately 
set  themselves  to  cutting  up  the  reeds ;  and  with  the  arrows 
which  he  made  of  them  each  soldier  filled  his  quiver*  Then 
to  tiy  the  quality  of  the  arrows  by  their  doing  execuUoHt 
they  wandered  along  tlie  banks^  and  shot  down  the  harmless 
sheplierds  who  fed  their  flocks  by  the  stream.  Astonished  at 
the  cries  of  the  shepherds,  Cephisus,  the  river  god»  raised 
his  head  above  the  waters.  He  groaned  aloud  with  grief 
and  indignatiffn ;  and  called  on  Pluto»  god  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Why,  O  most  hateful  Pluto,  hast  tbon  permitted 
thy  hellish  bands  to  break  their  imprisonment  in  Tartarus ; 
to  rise  to  earth  and  commit  these  horrid  barbarities  on  my 
innocent  people.  Rightly  is  it  said  of  thee,  that  thou  ait 
odious  both  to  gods  and  men. 

Being  a  god  and  in  anguish,  the  bowels  of  hm  mother 
earth  were  moved  at  hiitl^^ud  complaints^  and  Pluto  heard 
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him  in  his  dreary  palace  below.    He  started  from  his  throne^ 
aad  instantly  emerged  to  the  regions  of  light. 

What's  all  this  clamour,  said  Pluto,  to  disturb  the  regions 
of  the  shades  and  of  eternal  silence  ?  Cause  enough !  said 
Gephisiis ;  here  arc  your  infernal  bands,  let  loose  and  mur. 
dering  my  innocent  shepherds.  Pluto,  kindled  into  wraihf 
stamped  on  the  ground  and  shook  all  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont ^Tis  a  lie,  said  Pluto,  'tis  a  lie.  These  are  not  de* 
mons.  They  must  be  men  :  for  I  swear  by  the  river  Styx^ 
that  there  is  not  a  fury  in  the  infernal  domain,  so  completely 
Mcursed  and  depraved,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  such  horrid 
barbarities. 

For  the  above  article  we  are  indebted  to  a  learned  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  who  says— -«<  Mr.  Langhorne  has  versi« 
fied  a  Fable  relative  to  the  soldiers  of  Alexander ;  but  it  ap» 
pears  to  me  that  the  Fable  is  most  pungent  in  prose,  and  in 
the  simple  manner  of  the  ancients.'' 


STORT  or  THE  sh£f;hebd  and  vrxTtiBEs. 

Toi  foUowinfr  paragraphs  are  from  the  orij^inal  No.  23,  of  the  Idler»  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  *'  On  the  republication  of  that  work  in  volumes  this  pa- 
per was  suppressed  and  another  substituted  in  its  stead."  It  was  re* 
published  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Herald  of  Peace. 

A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  in  the  forests^ 
enabled  himself  to  understand  tlie  voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he 
relates  ^ith  great  confidence  a  story^  of  which  tlie  credibility 
is  left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

<<  As  I  was  sittings"  said  he,  <<  within  a  hollow  rock^  and 
watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  the  valley^  I  beared  two  vul- 
turesy  interchangeably  crying  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
Both  voices  were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  curiosity 
prevailed  over  my  care  of  the  flock :  I  climbed  slowly  and 
•ilently  from  crag  to  crag,  concealed  among  the  shrubs^  tiU 
I  found  a  cavity  where  I  might  sit  and  listen  without  suffer- 
ins  ^^  siting  disturbance. 

Vol.  n.  JVb.  5.  4 
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•<  I  soon  vcvccived  that  my  labour  would  be  nell  repaid ; 
lor  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a  naked  prominence,  with 
her  young  about  her,  whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts 
of  a  vulture's  life,  and  preparing,  by  the  last  lectare,  Ibr 
their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and  tlie  skies. 

« *  My  children/  said  the  old  vulture,  <  you  will  the  less  wut 
my  instructions,  because  you  have  had  my  practice  befim 
your  eyes ;  you  have  seen  me  snatch  from  the  farm  the 
household  fowl,  you  have  seen  me  seize  the  leveret  in  the 
bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasture ;  you  know  bow  to  ftz  yonr 
talons,  and  how  to  balance  your  flight  when  you  are  ladcB 
with  your  prey.    But  you  remember  the  taste  of  more  dcli« 
cious  food  :  I  have  often  regaled  you  with  the  flesh  of  man.* 
<  Tell  us,'  said  the  young  vultures,  <  where  man  may  be 
found,  and  how  he  may  be  known ;  his  flesh  is  surdy  the 
natural  food  of  a  vulture.    Why  have  you  never  brought  a 
man  in  your  talons  to  the  nest  7'    <  He  is  too  bulky,'  said 
the  mother ;  <  when  we  find  a  man  we  can  only  tear  away 
his  flesh,  and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.'    <  Since 
man  is  so  big,'  said  the  young  ones,  < how  do  you  kill  him? 
You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of  the  bear ;  by  what  power  are 
vultures  superior  to  man  ?  is  man  more  deiencdesa  than  a 
sheep?'    <  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man,'  returned  the 
mother,  <  and  I  am  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  we  have  the 
^subtilty  ;  and  the  vultures  would  seldom  feed  upon  his  flesh 
had  not  nature,  that  devoted  him  to  our  uses,  infused  into 
him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I  have  never  observed  in  any 
other  being  that  feeds  ui)on  the  earth.    Two  herds  of  men 
will  often  meet  and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,  and  fifl  the 
air  with  fire.    When  you  hear  noise,  and  see  fire^  with  flash- 
es along  the  ground,  hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest 
wing,  for  men  ai*c  surely  destroying  one  another  ;  you  will 
then  find  the  ground  smoking  with  blood  and  covered  with 
carcases,  of  which  many  are  dismembered  and  mangled  for 
the  convenience  of  the  vulture.'    <  But  when  men  have  kil- 
led their  prey,'  said  the  pupil,  ^  why  do  they  not  eat  it  I 
When  the  wolf  has  killed  a  sheep,  he  suffers  not  the  vultofe 


to  touch  it  till  he  is  satisfied  himself!  Is  not  man  another 
kind  of  wolf?'  <  Man/  said  the  mother,  <  is  the  only  beast 
who  kills  that  which  he  does  not  devour,  and  this  quality 
makes  him  so  much  a  benefactor  to  our  species/  <  If  men 
kill  our  prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way/  said  the  youbg  one, 
'  what  need  shall  we  have  of  labouring  for  ourselves  ?'  *  Be- 
cause man  will,  sometimes/  replied  the  mother,  <  remain  for 
a  long  time  quiet  in  his  dem  The  old  vultures  will  tell  you 
when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions.  When  you  see  men  in 
{reat  numbers  moving  close  togetlier,  like  a  flock  of  storks^ 
you  may  conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  you  will 
soon  revel  in  human  blooil/  <  But  still/  said  the  young  one^ 
'  I  would  gladly  know  the  reason  of  this  mutual  slaughter. 
I  could  never  kill  what  I  could  not  eat/  *  My  child/  said 
the  mother,  <  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer^ 
though  I  am  reckoned  tlie  most  subtle  bird  of  the  mountain. 
IVhen  I  was  young,  I  used  frequently  to  visit  the  aerie  of  an 
old  vulture^  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks  ;  be  had 
made  many  observations ;  he  knew  the  places  that  afforded 
prey  round  his  habitation,  as  far  in  every  direction  as  the 
strongest  wing  can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
summer  sun  ;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the  entrails  of 
men.  His  opinion  was,  that  men  had  only  the  apiiearance 
of  animal  life,  being  really  vegetables  with  a  power  of  mo- 
tion ;  and  that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  together 
by  tlie  storm,  tliat  swine  may  fatten  upon  the  falling  acorns^ 
80  men  are,  by  some  unaccountable  power,  driven  one  a- 
gainst  another,  till  they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may 
be  fed.  Others  think  they  have  observed  something  of  contri- 
vance and  policy  among  these  mischievous  beings ;  and  those 
that  hover  more  closely  round  them  pretend,  that  there  is,  in 
every  herd,  one  that  gives  dii*ections  to  the  rest,  and  seems  to 
be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a  wide  carnage.  What  it 
is  that  entitles  him  to  such  pre-eminence  we  know  not ;  he 
is  seldom  the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by  his  ea- 
gerness and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than  any  of  the  otherSf 
a  friend  to  the  vultures/  '^ 
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TUB  WATCUMiBi'S  A,DDRESS  TO  THK  ADVOC.iTES  IDB  WAX. 

The  impressive  lines  which  follow  were  handed  to  us  as  hann^  bea  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Wilson,  Editor  of  tlie  Delaware  "  Watch  Tiin.*^  Wboeicr 
may  have  been  the  author,  they  deserve  a  pUce  in  the  Fnend  of  Fdwe. 

O  ye  \i'ho  fill  the  throne  of  power. 
Who  speak  and  millions  must  obej, 
Who  reign  the  monarchs  of  an  hour. 
And  rise  dictators  of  the  day  ; 

Think  while  the  trumpet's  clamorous  breath 
Re-echoes  through  the  resions  round, 
What  scenes  of  agony  and  death 
Await  the  inharmonious  sound. 

O  join  not  then  with  hasty  rage 
The  tumults  which  are  heard  from  far, 
But  shun  the  desolating  stage. 
O  shun  the  guilty  walks  of  war ! 

Think  while  the  thundering  cannons  roar, 
And  while  the  waving  faulchion  plays, 
How  carnage  wades  througli  streams  of  gore. 
And  grins  amid  the  steely  blaze. 

Ah !  vain  are  words  to  paint  the  woes. 
Which  haunt  the  crowtied  field  of  Mood, 
Not  all  that  rhetoric  bestows 
Can  trace  the  sanguinary  flood. 

The  thousands  of  the  mighty  slain. 
Who  sleep  upon  tlie  martiaf  shore, 
Thoush  they  have  felt  the  wound  of  pain^ 
They  lieavc  tlie  languid  sigh  no  more. 

But  if  your  thoughtless  mind  would  know. 
Or  can  endure  of  more  to  hear, 
To  widows  and  to  orphans  go, 
And  mark  the  never-ceasing  tear. 

Read  in  the  fi;roans  that  rend  the  heart. 
Read  in  the  tears  that  ceaseless  roll, 
What  words  are  powerless  to  impart. 
The  speechless  anguish  of  the  soul. 

O  think  of  these,  and  shun  the  blade. 
That  darts  its  sicklv  beams  afar, 
And  shun  the  dark  impending  shade, 
That  hovers  o'er  the  scenes  of  War. 
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XOnOBS  07  ▲  '<  FROPOSBB  MEMOBlAL*'  OIT  FKIVATBBRTIf 6. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  a  <<  Proposed  Memorial  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States/'  on  privateerings  \?as  pub- 
lished in  the  vicinity  of  Boston^  to  excite  public  attention  to 
that  interesting  subject.  In  the  Massachusetts  Convention 
of  Congregational  Ministers,  May  26,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester 
of  Salem  made  a  motion,  by  which  the  object  of  the  <<  Propos* 
ed  Memorial"  was  brought  under  consideration.  A  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  following  members,  was  chosen  to 
consider  the  subject  and  make  report — Rev.  Dr.  Worcester^ 
Rev.  Henry  Colman,  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft.  Rev.  W.  E.  Chan* 
ning,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Parish. — On  the  next  day  the  Committee 
presented  the  following 

REPORT. 

<<  The  Committee  of  the  Convention,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  on  the  subject  of  Pri- 
vateering, beg  leave  to  report  the  following  Resolutions  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Convention  : — 

« 1.  Rc^dvedf  That  this  Convention  approve  the  object  of 
the  Memorial  laid  before  them  yesterday  ofi  this  subject. 

*<  2.  Besdvedn  That  they  view  tlie  practice  of  Privateering 
as  utterly  abhorrent  to  n^ligion  and  liumanity,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  sound  national  policy  ; — anil  that  they  are  prepared 
to  make  every  effort  witliin  their  power  to  discourage,  jure* 
vent,  and  abolish  it. 

<<  3.  Resolvedf  That  a  Committee  of  this  Conve-ntion  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  members,  whose  business  it 

shall  be  to  adopt  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient and  conducive  to  this  object* 

<<  4.  Resolvedf  That  this  Committee  be  instructed  to  confer 
and  cooperate  with  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  on  this 
subject. 

«  5.  Resdved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  That  this 
Committee  should  immediately  open  such  CorrespondencOf 
as  is  likely  to  assist  in  this  object  in  order  to  pnocure^  as  far 
as  possible^  a  general  and  nnanimous  expression  of  abhor- 
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rencc  of  this  practic^f  and  to  unite  in  a  i-cspcctful  Memorial 
to  Congress^  soliciting  their  attention  to  it ;  and  to  adopt  an; 
other  measures  whicii  they  may  deem  expedient  in  relation 
to  this  truly  benevolent  and  Christian  purpose. . 

«  6.  Resolved,  That  a  subscription  be  immediately  opened 
to  pi*ocure  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars^  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense which  may  attend  any  correspondence  of  this  Commit* 
lee,  or  to  bo  applied  under  their  direction  to  the  purposes  of 
their  appointment,  and  that  an  account  of  its  application  be 
rendered  to  the  next  Convention — any  surplus  remaining  to 
be  given  to  the  funds  of  the  Convention,   v 

<<  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

«  S.  WoRCESTEB,  Chairman. 
<<  May  27, 1819,  Boston.'* 

^*  In  Convention  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Boston,  27th  of  May  1819-— > 
<<  Voted,  unanimously f  That  this  Report  be  acceptedt 
<<  Voted,  That  the  blank  in  the  third  Resolution  be  filled 
with  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  the  Bev. 
William  EUery  Channing,  the  Rev.  Charles  Loweli,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Parkman. 

«  Attest,  JouK  PiERCEy  Scribe;*'' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Soci^,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June,  the  foregoing  Resolutions  of  the 
Convention  were  communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  £•  Cbanning^ 
and  the  following  Totes  of  the  Society  were  passed  : — 

<<  Voted,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  conCsr 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Con- 
gregational Ministers,  and  to  inquire  by  correspondeece  and 
otherwise,  wliether  any,  and  if  any*  what  methodfi  c^  be 
adopted  to  discourage  and  abolish  Privateering,  and  to  report 
at  the  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  in  December. 

<<  Voted,  That  the  Hon.  Judge  Dawes,  Josejdi  Sewall  and 
John  GalUson  Esquires,  and  Hon.  Andrew  Ritchie  and  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  be  this  Committee.'' 
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The  «' Proposed  Memorial''  was  doabUess  designed  im 
call  the  attention  of  Christians  to  the  character  of  privateer- 
ingf  as  a  branch  of  public  warfare  which  has  long  been  a 
source  of  grief  and  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  enlightened 
men.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred ministers  present  when  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Massachusetts  Conrention.  Their  Resolutions  will  hare 
a  farorabk  influence.  As  the  important  subject  is  now  be« 
fore  the  community,  we  hope  it  will  be  ably  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  that  it  will  never  be  dismissed  till  every 
Christian  nation  shall  be  brought  to  bear  a  public  testimony 
against  **  privateering,  as  utterly  abhorrent  to  religion  and 
humanity^  and  inconsistent  with  sound  national  policy/' 


PEACE   SOCIETIES  IN  GREAT  BHITAIIT. 

Since  the  last  Number  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  we  have  i*e- 
ceived  one  copy  of  the  Herald  of  Peace  for  March  and  one 
for  April.  From  these  it  is  evident  that  the  good  work 
prospers.  Besides  a  Peace  association  in  Glasgow,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Universal  Peace  had 
eight  Auxiliaries  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  forty 
correspondents,  who  act  as  Agents  for  the  Society.  The 
■lonthly  receipts  of  the  Committee  for  8  months  arc  given  in 
the  Herald,  amounting  in  the  whole'  to  £206  IS  sterling. 
The  Editors  of  several  Newspapers  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  objects  of  Peace  Societies  and  are  lending  their  aid. 
Speaking  of  the  Herald  of  Peace  the  Editor  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Dock  Telegraph  says — 

<<  When  we  reflect  on  the  wide-wasting  ravages  of  the  late 
protracted  wars  with  France  and  other  countries^  on  thfe  mis* 
eries  they  have  inflicted  both  on  governments  and  individu- 
als, on  the  chasms  opened  in  countless  families,  by  the  can- 
non,  the  musket,  and  the  sword,  on  the  feuds  and  heart-burn- 
ings whkh  even  now  rankle  in  too  many  vindictive  bosoms, 
but^  above  all,  on  the  unnatural  appetite  generated  for  glory^ 
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whichf  coontiiif:  as  nothing  the  tears  of  the  orphaVf  the  agony 
of  the  w  idow,  tlie  bhKMly  sacrifice  of  human  Tictims,  riotB  in 
carnage,  and  delights  in  denulauonf  all  for  the  buhble  fanie» 
or  a  glittering  cross  of  trivial  ralue,  we  are  constrained  to 
applaud  the  spirit  Mrhich  has  dictated  such  a  publication*'' 

It  IS  in  the  power  of  the  Editors  of  Newspapers  to  do  much 
good  with  little  lahor  and  expense.  A  few  well  written  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  war  may  occasion  thousands  to  re- 
fleet,  and  eventually  save  thousands  from  untimely  death  by 
murderous  hands. 


Raleigh  Peace  Societt. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen  ef  this 
town  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  21  si  inst  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  society,  to  be  called  the  •*  Raleigh  Peace  Society^*  the  fol- 
lowing constitution  ibr  the  government  of  the  aanie9  was  unsni- 
mously  adopted : 

WE  the  subscribers,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Oof- 
pel  is  designed  to  produce  peace  on  earth,  and  that  it  it  the  duff 
ofaiigood  men  to  cultivate)  and,  as  far  as  they  have  poncr,  to 
difluse  a  spirit  of  kindness ;  do  agree  to  ibrm  otu*selvea  inm  aio* 
ciety  for  the  purpose  of  dibseminating  the  general  prindples  of 
Peace  ;  and  to  use  all  pro/ier  means,  within  the  sphere  of  oar  in* 
flucnce,  to  promote  universal  harmony  and  good  will  among  men. 

Article  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  ^  Raleigh  Peace 
Society.** 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President^  Vice 
President)  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary  ami  Treasurer^ 

Art,  3.  Any  person  subscribing  to  this  conntitiition  and  pay* 
ing  one  dollar  annuuUy  bhall  be  a  nienil>cr  ot  this  society  :  or  fay 
the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  on  subscnbiiig«  shall  be  considered  i 
member  for  life* 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice  President,  to  preside  at  the  meetings,  and  to  call  a  meet* 
ing  at  the  request  of  any  three  members.  The  Secretary  shall 
record  the  proceedings,  and  the  corresponding  Secietary  thaU 
conduct  the  correspondence  under  the  direction  of  the  Pi^dent 
and  Society.  The  Treasurer  sliall  collect  subscriptionsi  receive 
donations,  and  hold  all  monies,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Art.  5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  shall  be  the 
stated  meeting  for  chooiung  officers  and  transacting  buciness^  shall 
be  holden  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  fourth  of  July. 


Art.  6.  This  constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  at  an  ao* 
nnal  meeting,  and  by  a  TOte  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present, 

Test,  W  M.  SHAW,  amrman. 

Jer.  Battle,  Sec*y. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  ohoben  officers  to  act  until  the 
annual  meeting  in  July  ncxU  vis. 

Wm.  Peck,  Frtiident 
R.  Fenxsr,  Vice  PresidenU 
KiMB.  JoiTEs,  R'icording  Sec. 
Jer.  Battle,  Corresponding  Sec. 
Stearling  WuEATOir,  Treas, 

The  Raleigh  Society  was  at  first  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  very  respectable  gentlemen.  Since  the  Annual  meet- 
ing, July  5th,  we  are  informed  that  they  have  had  a  flattering 
accession  of  members ;  among  whom  are  ^^  five  ministers  of  the 
gospe]  and  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Court."— The  present 
number  of  members  is  about  thirty.  This  is  an  auspicious  star  iu 
the  south. 

■ 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  received  an  interesting 
article  from  the  Raleigh  Register  reiatinfi:  to  the  Anniversary  of 
the  Peace  Society ;  from  which  we  learn  that  an  able  and  appro- 
priate discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  to  a  numerous  audi- 
ence, by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Charlton,  from  these  vfovd^^^BieeBed  arc 
thefieace  maken  ;  that  the  officers  of  the  society  are  the  same  as 
above  mentioned,  except  that  Danibl  Du  Pre  is  now  the  Record- 
ing Secretary;  that  a  Resolution  was  passed,  ordering  a  <<  Memorial 
to  be  prepared  and  offered  for  signatures,  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  requesting  that  it  be  endeavoured  to  stipu- 
late with  foreign  powers,  that  in  any  future  war  which  may  happen 
between  them,  privateering  shall  on  both  sides  be  prohibited." 
The  writer  of  the  article  adds  :<— ^*  A  hope  is  confidently  cherish- 
ed that  privateering  will  ere  long,  even  if  wars  continue  to  afflict 
humanity,  be  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nations. 

«  It  was  gratifying  to  see,  at  this  anniversary,  all  parties^  profes- 
flions  and  conditions  of  men,  unite  for  the  holy  purpose  of  diffusing 
and  cherishing  the  pure  Gospel  principles  of  peace  and  general 
benevolence.  Men  who  fill  high  stations  in  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  our  government,  ministers  of  three  different  denom- 
inations of  christians^  and  those  who  were  opposed  in  politics  at  a 
time  when  parties  existed  amongst  us,  all  cordially  joined  hands  in 
this  work,  and  enrolled  their  names  as  members  ot  the  Society,'* 

On  reading  this  animating  account,  will  not  every  benevolent 
heart  exclaim,  ^  Behold  \  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  f«r 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  i**  So  let  it  be  in  every  state, 
in  every  town,  and  in  every  region  of  the  world  inhabited  by  man ! 
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BHODS^llULND  AHD  PVOYIDEHCE  PKAHTATIORB 

FKACB  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Annual  meeting  of  this  Society  vas  held  on  the  Mb 
of  June*,  Their  animating  Report  has  appeared  in  the  Rhodi« 
leLAMD  Xmsrican  ;  from  which}  and  from  the  friendly  remarks 
of  the  Editor,  we  collect  the  following  important  facts  :— 

<(  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  there  have  been  printed  and 
purchased  in  behalf  of  the  Society  10,7r0  Tracts— of  which  SOOO 
copies  of  the  ^  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War*'  were  at- 
tached to  the  Rhode-Island  Almanack — Two  thousand  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  still  remain  on  hand."— *<  Two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty five  copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  have  been  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  500  copies  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  —-Several  benevolent  individuals  have  gratuitous- 
ly distributed  useful  publications  on  the  subject  of  War,  particu- 
larly the  interesting  letters  to  Governor  Strong.**— The  Direc- 
tors say,  «<  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tracts  div 
tributed  have  been  favorably  received,  and  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  attended  their  circulation.** 

The  Editor  of  the  American  takes  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Society,  and  informs  us,  that  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety ^'  now  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred***-that  ^  the  exer- 
cises on  this  occasion  were  truly  impressive  and  interesting^^ 
that  the  Hon.  Tristam  Surges  pronounced  an  Oration,  which  dis- 
covered the  research  of  tlie  Historian,  the  fancy  of  the  Poet*  th^ 
sensibilities  of  the  Philanthropist  and  the  morals  of  the  Chriadan.** 


DOTXGS  OF  THE  M ASS ACUV SETTS  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  the  Ith 
of  June,  the  following  amendments  were  made  to  the  Cooslitiidoo. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sd  Article  was  added— >^  and  to  call  special 
meetings.'* 

The  4th  and  5th  Articles  were  amended  to  read  as  follows  >* 

Fsurth.  Each  subscriber  of  one  dollar  tnnualiy  shall  be  a 
member ;  the  subscription  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  first  of 
February  in  every  year. 

Fifth,  Each  subscriber  of  fifteen  dollars  s)ia]1  be  a  member  lor 
life ;  and  on  paying  the  money  be  allowed,  if  he  shall  request  it, 
one  half  the  value  of  his  subscription  in  the  tracts  of  the  Sodely 
at  the  wholesale  pdce,  to  distribute  according  to  liia  own  discie- 
lion. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Honorary  Members,^  in 
consideration  of  the  services  which  they  had  severally  rendetcd 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  peace.** 


Hon.  Eliaa  Boudinot,  New  Jersey ;  Rev.  John  Heclieirelder 
and  Roberts  Vauv,  Esq.  PcnnsylvaniB ;  Samuel  Rodman  and 
William  Rote  Ik  J  un.  Esquii-cs,  M&ssacliusetu  ;  J.  N.  Mooyaart, 
Esq.  JalTnapaUm,  India  ;  Thomas  Clarkson,  Esq.  Great  Britain  ; 
«Dd  William  Wlllsiiire  Esq.  British  Cousul  at  Mogadorc. 

Col.  Joseph  May,  3.  H.  Walley  Esq.  .Mr.  J,  S.  Faster,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  were  appoihled  a  Committee  of  Finance,  to 
jdevise  measures  for  increasing  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  recommending  any  measures  ihey  may  see  fit  respecting 
the  &nancial  concerns  of  tlie  Saciely. 

The  Treasurer  was  requested  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J. 
\V.  Burditt.  in  ccceiving  and  collecting  sub^criplio.i  monies, 
until  the  choice  of  oflicers  in  December  next,  when  it  is  proposed 
jb  choose  an  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Al  the  same  mceiin<»  were  passed  the  votes  relative  to  priva- 
luring,  which  have  been  i^ivcn  in  a  preceding  article. 

The  Executive  Coiumillee  haTC  elected  John  Oalliaon  Esq,  to 
dellrer  an  Address  at  the  next  anniversary  celebration. 


IMPOBTAST   EXTRACTS    FBOH   HBCBNT  IBTTER8. 

Froi^  Pennsytvaitta.-~-"  The  unreasonable  and  unchristian 
custom  of  war*  was  perhapH  never  ao  generally  a  aubject  of 
conaideratiun  aa  at  the  present  time,  and  it  ahould  seem  that 
intelligent  and  accountable  beinga  bavo  only  to  examine  the 
question  fairly,  to  become  the  friends  of  peace.  In  this  view 
ve  may  be  enconragrd  ti>  linpc  that  from  the  standard  of 
strife  and  misery,  not  only  individuals  but  nationa  will  Qce, 
to  rally  under  the  banner  of  good  will  and  love," 

From  Jtidriftaml. — "  Peace  Societies,  by  promoting  univar- 
sbI  liarmonyifind  an  easy  access  to  tlic  messengers  ofscicncfl 
and  religiun  in  every  qti&rter  of  the  globe.  It  is,  if  1  majr 
be  allowed  tlie  expression,  the  ushering  in  of  the  Millenaium. 
It  is  the  Drat  dawn  uf  holy  light  arisiug  in  the  west,  not  to 
expire  in  the  horizon,  but  to  spread  to  tlie  vortex  uf  bcnven, 
to  tlie  extremity  of  the  universe." — *'  I  find  that  your  effort* 
arc  seconded  by  the  exertions  of  ynur  brethrcu  not  only  In 
different  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  but  aUo  beyond  tli«  At- 
bntic  And  I  anticipate  with  pleasure  that  a  few  years  will 
b^boU  them  established  in  every  civilized  couulry  of  the 
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woridy  diBseminatiog  CTery  where  their  benipiant  infiuence. 
The  change  which  tliey  have  already  wrought  in  the  miods 
of  multitudes  in  fliis  country  is  wonderful  indeed.  A  few 
years  aico,  how  did  the  spirit  of  war  perTade  all  daasea  of 
the  community  !  Ilow  were  tlieir  ears  pleased  M'ith  the  sounds 
of  drums !  How  were  their  eyea  delighted  with  sights  of 
blotMi !  Now  the  spirit  of  war  is  chased  awayi  and  what 
once  gratified  tlirmy  they  now  abhor.'' 

The  follow in(^  extracts  relate  to  the  **  Proposed  MemoriaL*' 
They  arc  fn>m  i^entlcmcn  of  diiTerent  states*  who  share  largely  in 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

«  The  object  of  the  Memorial  meets  w*ith  my  approbationy 
though  not  entirely  for  the  reasons  specified  in  if— ^<  It 
appears  to  me  »dvisablc  that  privatrering  be  discontinued.  If 
the  experiment  should  be  made,  the  result  of  it  would  flace 
this  subject  in  a  clearer  light,  than  that  in  whicli  it  can  now 
be  Tiewed." 

<*  Is  the  object  of  the  Proposed  Memorial  deslralde  V^'^ 
^<  In  my  opinion  the  object  would  be  attended  with  muiberiess 
blessings  to  the  community.  I  consider  privateering  aa  the 
worst  species  of  war ;  and  war  in  any  form  is  a  dreadfid 
judgment.  But  the  cause  of  privateering  is  mtan  and  nff- 
akw  avarice — regardless  of  all  consequences  exccptingttose 
connected  with  a  cruel  and  cold  blooded  love  of  depredation 
upon  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  for  the  sake  of  moaqf. 
No  feeling  of  patriotism  is  engaged ;  nor  is  the  devastation  of 
property  committed  in  the  heat  of  battle  or  harry  of  pasnioas. 
It  has  none  of  thoac  poor  apologie$  which  are  made  for  war 
in  its  public  operations  and  distresses.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
is  a  branch  of  warfare,  which  might  be  lopped  off  withont  pro- 
ducing any  of  those  consequences  which  the  opposers  of 
Peace  Societies  are  afraid  oL  The  abolition  of  this  cmd 
practice  would  nut  in  any  manner  jeopardii»  our  natioBsl 
feeling  of  independence,  or  paralyze  any  of  those  powen 
necessary  for  its  protection.  I  believe  the  practice  produces 
those  evils  or  many  of  them  which  are  mentioned  ia  the 
Memorial.— The  object  is  in  a  high  degree  desirableJ^ 


Screral  other  letters  hare  been  received*  relating  to  the 
'<  Proposed  Memorial/^  from  important  sources  and  distant 
states,  which  give  much  reason  to  expect,  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  bring  the  subject  before  Congress  in  the  course  of 
the  next  session. 


AirSPICIOVS   0CCUKBS9CES. 


Several  things  which  have  already  found  a  place  in  this 
Number  are  regaitled  by  us  as  auspicious  occurrencesi  but  we 
have  a  few  mote  to  mention  under  this  title. 

I.  *<  A  late  Bombay  paper  states  that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  to  hear  that  the  baibaroua  practice  of  widows 
devoting  themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  enlightened  Hindoos^— and  it  is 
probable  that  this  absurd  and  horrid  custom,  will  lie  abolished.'* 

In  r«tum  for  this  good  news,  let  it  be  told  in  India,  that  the 
more  ''  barbarous  practice  "  of  sacnficing  men  in  the  quarrels  of 
their  rulers  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  ^<  learned  and  en- 
lighiened  "  christians—'^  and  it  is  probable  that  this  absurd  and 
horrid  custom  will  be  abolished.'* 

II.  '^  A  Prussian  officer,  who  killed  another  officer  in  a  duel, 
was  condemned  to  SO  years'  imprisonment ;  one  of  the  seconds  to 
4i  and  another  to  3  years'  imprisonment.*'— -May  we  not  hope  that 
this  enlightened  example  will  be  followed  in  other  countries ;  and 
that  it  will  soon  be  better  understood  that  war  and  duelling  are 
practised  on  the  same  detestable  principles  ? 

III.  It  is  said  that >*tbcy  are  erecting  a  Tribunal  of  Hgnor  in 
Germany  to  prevent  duels."*--This  augurs  well.  Let  the  exiS^m* 
pie  be  followed  in  our  country*  Let  it  also  be  followed  by  rulers 
to  put  an  end  to  *^  national  duelling.'* 

IV.  In  a  Catholic  periodical  work,  called  the  Religious  Chron- 
icle, published  at  Paris  in  France,  Peace  Societies  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  respectful  language : — (^  During  some  years  past. 
Peace  Societies  have  been  forming  in  England,  and  still  more  in 
the  United  States  of  America*— particularly  in  Massachusetts. 
Their  object,  which  is  in  a  high  degree  laudable,  is  to  prevent 
and  put  an  end  to  war.  To  promote  this  object  they  have  pub- 
lished various  writings  which  are  read  wi(li  interest  "—<^  All  men 
of  mild  and  con^ct  feelings  will  wish  with  them  to  banish  for  ever 
the  scourge  of  war."— -^rr  Christian  DUcifile  for  March  and 
AfiriL 

V.  The  presiding  officers  of  the  following  Grand  Lodges-^ 
Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  have,  by  Circular 
Letters,  recommended  to  their  Brethren  of  subordinate  Lodges  to 


grant  {>ecuiiiary  asusUnce  for  ^  the  trmslatioDf  phiitiiig»  md  dii- 
tributioD  of  the  Bible,** — and  ^  in  giving  a  more  general  diffuiioii 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  throughout  the  world."*  To  enforce  the 
recommendation,  the  North  Carolina  drcnlar  aaysy  ^  the  doctrinat 
of  the  Qospel  go  directly  and  powerfully  to  eitablish  and  auataia 
one  of  the  Surest  pillars  of  our  order— Prare  and  good  wili 
towards  all  mankind,** — Is  not  the  time  approaching  when  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  of  erery  land  will  cast  the  whole  weight  of 
their  influence  into  <«  the  better  scale,**  for  the  abolition  of  wary 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  r— Come  on,  Bre^ren«  and  show 
what  Masonic  Associations  can  do  to  bless  the  family  of  Man. 

VJ.  The  Leesburg  Branch  of  the  Ohio  Peace  Society  is  pre* 
paring  to  publish  3000  copies  of  the  first  Tolume  of  the  Frieni  of 
Peace,  with  the  Solemn  Reyiew  and  Monument,  **  to  be  bound  in 
leather." — ^This,  says  our  correspondent,  will  giro  permanency  to 
that  work  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  It  will  be  deposited  in 
libraries,  both  public  and  private.** 

VII.  We  are  informed  by  letters  that  two  more  Peace  Socie- 
ties, respectable  f  .r  numbers,  have  been  formed  in  Massachusetts; 
one  at  Cummington,  the  other  at  Hingham.  The  officera  had 
not  been  elected  when  the  letters  were  written. 

Many  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  M.  P»  S.  and  its 
several  Branches  since  the  last  number  was  published. 

VIII.  Considerable  exertions  are  making  to  form  a  Peace 
Society  in  the  state  of  Vermont   These  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain. 


LETTER  FROM  X  FBUfCESS  TO  THE  KIITG  OF  FBUS8IA. 

**  The  foUowini^  letter  of  her  late  mvjesty,  written  before  her  marriigVy 
and  from  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  received  the  first  intiiiuitioii  of 
her  extraordinary  endowments,  was  addressed  to  tiie  King  of  PruitiaB  ea 
his  entering  the  territories  of  her  eousin,  the  Duke  w  Medrlciibeif 
Schwerin.  It  was  transmitted  to  King  Geoige  1I«  as  a  prodigy  of  patriotim 
and  good  sense  in  so  young  a  princess.** 

**  May  it  plcwe  yoor  Bfiuerty* 

<<  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  shall  congratulate  or  condole 
with  you  on  your  late  victory ;  since  the  same  success  that 
crowns  you  with  laurels  has  orerspread  the  country  of  Mecklen- 
burg with  desolation.  I  know^  sire,  that  it  seems  unbooonung  in 
my  sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious  refinement^  to  leel  for  one's  eoontryt 
to  lament  the  horrors  of  war,  or  wish  for  the  return  of  peace.  I 
know  you  may  think  it  more  properly  my  province  to  study  the 
arts  of  pleaaing,  or  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of  a  more  do» 
mestic  nature ;  but  however  unbecoming  it  may  be  in  met  I  can- 
not  resbt  the  desire  of  imerceding  ftir  tlus  unhappy  pec^e. 
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*  It  iras  but  a  few  yean  ago  that  this  territory  wore  the  moat 
pleaaing  appearance ;  the  country  waa  cultivated,  the  peaaanta 
lotted  cheerftil)  and  the  towna  abounded  with  richea  and  feati* 
nty.  W  hat  an  aiteration  at  preieot  from  such  a  charming  aceoe  I 
I  am  not  expert  at  deacriptiony  nor  can  my  fancy  add  any  horrora 
to  the  pictuit ;  but  sure  eten  conquerora  themselves  would 
weep  at  the  Udeous  prospect  now  before  me.  The  whole  coun* 
tryt  my  dear  country,  lies  one  frightful  waste,  presenting  only  ob» 

1'ects  to  excite  pity,  terror,  and  despair.  The  business  of  the 
lusbandman  and  the  shepherd  is  quite  discontinued ;  the  hus- 
bandman and  the  shepherd  are  become  soldiers  themseWes,  and 
help  to  ravage  the  soil  they  formerly  occupied*  The  towns  are 
inhabited  only  by  old  men,  women,  and  children  ;  perhaps  here 
and  there  a  warrior,  by  wounds  or  loss  of  limbs  rendered  unfit  for 
aerrice,  left  at  his  door ;  his  little  children  hang  round  him,  ask  a 
history  of  every  wound,  and  grow  themselves  soldiers  before  they 
find  strength  for  the  field.  But  this  were  nothing,  did  we  not  feel 
the  alternate  insolence  of  each  army  as  it  happens  to  advance  or 
retreat.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  confusion  which  evefi 
those  who  call  themselves  our  friends  excite*  Even  those  from 
whom  we  might  expect  redress,  oppress  us  with  new  calamities. 
From  your  justice,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  hope  for  relief;  to  you 
even  children  and  women  may  complain,  whose  humanity  stoops 
to  the  meanest  petition,  and  whose  power  is  capable  of  repressing 
the  greatest  injustice.    I  am,  8cc." 

[Memoirs  of  theUte  Princess  Charlotte,  by  Thomas  Green.] 


DISGRACEFUX  OCCURRENCES. 


Um Dxa.  this  head  w^  thought  of  giving  a  list  of  duels,  and  chal- 
lenges for  duels  between  officers  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the 
aourse  of  the  present  year  9  but,  lecollecting  that  the  circulation 
of  this  work  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States,  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  be  the  instruments  of  extending  to  other  countries  a  detail 
of  such  barbarous  occurrences  in  our  own*  If  the  frequency  of 
duels  and  challenges,  among  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  a  reproach  to  our  government  and  to  the  nation,  it 
must  be  for  a  reason  which  we  aiiould  blush  to  record.  May  we 
not  then  hope  that  it  will  aeon  be  understood  by  all  our  fellow 
citizens,  that  no  confidence  can  safely  be  placed  in  the  pretended 
patriotism  of  any  officer,  whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  who 
will  wantonly  outrage  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  his  own 
country  ?  Can  such  men  be  relied  on  as  the  defenders  of  our 
rights  and  our  lives  ■  as  the  protectors  of  our  liberty  and  our  laws, 
our  civil  and  religiinii  institutions  ?  Wbf  not  as  rationally  rely  on 
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wolves  to  g^uard  our  sheep,  on  hawks  to  protect  our  duckens,  od 
swine  or  bears  to  defend  our  fields  of  com  ? 

We  most  sincerely  lament  that  such  fruits  of  baiterism  and 
delusion  should  continue  to  blacken  the  annals  of  our  cou&trf. 
It  is,  however,  a  question  of  bome  importancei  whether  better 
things  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  men  who  ara  educated  for 
the  very  purpose  of  destroying  their  brethren,  and  who  are  taught 
to  "  glory  in  their  sharae," 

•*  They  never  care  liow  many  others 

They  kill,  without  regard  to  mothers. 

Or  wiv«8,  or  children,  lo  they  can 

Make  up  some  great  dead-doing  raan>"      ■■  BoT«»« 

The  principles  of  duellists  are  not  less  barbaroaa  than  thoie 
described  by  the  same  poet  in  the  following  lines  :^ 

•*  So  a  wild  Tartar  when  he  spies 
A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise* 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 
His  wit,  bis  beauty  and  his  spirit  s 
As  if  just  so  much  heenjoy'd 
As  in  anotlier  he  destroy 'd." 


XINE8  WRITTEN  BT  MABSIOTT. 

Full  oft  has  poetry's  impubive  strain 
Urg'd  the  rash  stripling  to  the  tented  plain, 
Feign'd  wondrous  liappiness  in  loud  husaaa, 
And  paintetl  murder  as  the  path  to  praise. 
Did  lawless  lust  of  power,  or  vengeance  fell. 
Give  birtli  to  deeds  which  roan  slwuld  blush  to  tell. 
The  dazzled  bard  consigns  those  deeds  to  famey 
And,  love  of  glory,  styled  the  infbmal  flame. 
In  glowing  verse»  of  battles,  deaths,  and  frauds. 
He  sings — witli  shouts  the  multitude  applauds  ^ 
1  Ays,  to  oblivion  due,  the^  call  sublime, 
Kxtol  the  language,  and  forg«t  the  crime. 

But  can  the  man  who  boasts  liis  faith  to  draw. 
From  the  pure  stream  of  evangelic  law, 
IVbo  bears  forbidden  every  thouglit  unkind^ 
And  love  in  every  circumstance  enjoined  ; 
How  can  he  guiltless  fan  that  murderous  flame» 
For  whose  extinction  Heaven's  Messiah  came ; 
Their  blood,  tbougli  guilty,  can  he  guiltless  shed 
For  whose  redempiiou  Heaven*s  Messiah  bled  ? 

N.  B.  An  interesting  letter  has  just  been  receiTcd  from  the  lUn.  Bcta« 
BouDiNOT,  approving  the  objects  of  Peace  Societies. 

Obiiuanf^Died  at  Norton,  the  Hon.  GEoaai  LiovaaSf  agied  90.  The 
death  of  Uev  Joseph  Lis,  of  Koyalston,  another  Wortb  J  member  of  the 
AI.  I».  S.  should  have  been  recorded  in  the  kst  number. 


THB 

FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 

Vol.  //....JVo.  n. 


HETIBW  OF  A  STATEMElfT  OF  SIR  JAMES  M'IIITOSEI* 

1.HB  jurisdiction'of  lifo  and  death  is  an  awfol  urn- 
thority,  whii.h  is  wisely  eutrusted  to  courts  of  judicature^ 
in  order  to  hold  fortli  the  wholesome  exampiCf  that  justice 
may  take  away  life,  though  power  cannot.*^ 

This  remark  was  made  in  a  late  parliamentary  speech*  to 
enforce  a  motion  for  revising  tlie  criminal  code  of  Ghreaft 
Britain  and  diminishing  the  number  of  capital  offences.  We 
have  not  introduced  the  remark  for  the  purpose  of  censored 
nor  with  a  view  to  discuss  tlie  question  respecting  the  utUity 
of  capital  punishments.  Our  object  is^  to  call  the  attentioa 
of  our  readers  to  a  remarkable  contrast. 

•Sir  James  M*Intosh  lias  told  us,  that  <^  the  jurisdiction  of 
life  and  death  is  an  awful  authority,  which  has  been  wisely 
entrusted  to  courts  of  judicature  to  hold  forth  the  wholesome 
example^  that  justice  may  take  away  life,  though  power  can* 
not.** 

Now  this  remark  is  applicable  to  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  cases  in  which  dcatli  is  inflicted  by  human  governments* 
It  will  apply  to  those  cases  only,  in  which  persons  are  accus- 
ed of  some  offence  that  is  deemed  capital,  and  the  supposed 
criminal  is  allowed  an  impartial  hearing  and  trial. 

What  shall  we  then  say  of  tlie  numerous  cases  in  which 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  are  implicitly  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  war  Manifesto?  We  may  indeed  still  say, that<<  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  is  an  awful  authority.*'  But  to 
whom  is  this  authority «« entrusted  ?*'  JVU  to  a  <<  court  of  ju- 
dicature,'' which  gi^ants  an  impartial  hearing  to  each  indi* 

Fsi.  a:  JV*.  6.  1 


▼idualy  prior  to  passing  the  sentence  of  death  ;  but  to  an  ex- 
asperated  ruler,  or  an  assembly  of  nders,  who,  withovt  evoi 
the  forms  of  trial,  pass  a  wholesale  sentence  of  deaths  whidi 
inrolves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  friends  with  foesi 
This  surely  is  not  to  <<  hold  forth  the  wbdeaome  exanple  that 
justice  may  take  away  life,  though  power  cannot  f*  but,  ob 
the  contrary,  to  liold  forth  the  destructive  ezampie,  tbatftfw- 
frcan  take  away  life,  though  jusficf  cannot.** 

Can  a  government  be  regarded  as  wise,  jnst,  and  hamaoet 
because  it  allows  the  murderer,  the  pirate,  and  the  robber 
a  fair  trial  by  jury,  while  by  a  sweeping  manifesto  it  coosigna 
fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  innocent  persona  to  a  vbdeat 
death  or  extreme  suffering,  without  even  the  forms  of  jnatice, 
hearing,  or  trial  ?  Is  this  civilization  7  Is  it  not  ratJier  bar- 
barity with  a  vengeance,  and  of  the  rankest  growth  that  ever 
afflicted  the  world  ? 

If  Sir  James  M*Intash,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  the  other  ad- 
vocates for  a  reform  of  the  British  criminal  code,  would  seri- 
ously examine  tliis  subject,  they  would  find  ample  employ'- 
ment  for  their  mightiest  powers  of  argument  and  oratoiy. 
For,  of  all  the  codes  which  exist  on  earth,  the  war  cois  is 
the  most  criminalf  the  most  barbarous,  and  the  most  abominai* 
hie.  Ccmpared  with  this,  the  code  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
is  mild,  just,  humane,  and  benevolent 


TUE  CUTTING  OF  THE  SCISSORS. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  in  his  «  Historical  Account  of  the  In- 
dian Nations,"  has  given  the  following  specimen  of  Indian 
wit: — 

<<  I  liave  heard  them  compare  the  English  and  American 
Nations  to  a  pair  ot  Scissors,  an  instrument  composed  of  two 
sharp  edged  knives  exactly  alike,  working  against  each  other 
for  the  same  purpose,  that  of  cutting.  By  the  constmction 
of  this  instrument,  they  said,  it  would  appear  as  if,  in  shut- 
ting, these  two  sharp  knives  would  strike  together  and  dea» 
troy  each  other's  edges ;  but  no  such  a  thing  $  thej  only  cut 
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'What  comes  heta>eem  them.  And  thaa  the  English  and  Amev* 
leans  do  when  they  go  to  war  with  one  another.  It  is  not 
each  other  that  they  want  to  destroy,  but  us^  poor  IndianSy 
that  are  between  them.  By  this  means  they  get  our  land^ 
and  when  that  is  obtained,  the  Scissors  are  laid  by  for  further 
use.''    pp.  98,  99. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  cutting  of  these  terrible  ScissorSf 
we  shall  give  another  extract  from  Mr.  FuUcr*s  speech  in 
Congress  on  the  Seminole  war.  In  reference  to  a  prior  war# 
he  says— 

<<  On  the  9th  of  August,  1814^,  Gen.  Jackson  dictated  to 
the  surviving  Creeks,  or  at  least  to  as  many  of  tiiem  as 
would  submit  to  his  terms.  Articles  of  Capitulation,  by  which 
he  demands  of  the  prostrate  warriors,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  fifUtn  m\Uwn$  of  acres  of  Iand» 
worth,  at  the  present  legal  price,  thirty  milHaiiS  of  dollars, 
but  in  fact  worth  double  that  sum.  One  gentleman,  no  doubt 
to  show  the  value  of  Gen.  Jackson's  services,  saySf  that  this 
territory  was  the  only  acquisition  made  by  us  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  except  renown.— With  potent  England  we 
make  peace  without  any  indemnity  but  renown ;  but  we  com* 
pel  the  ignorant  fugitives  of  the  forest,  who  where  enticed 
into  the  war  by  her,  and  who  have  nothing  but  their  wilds 
and  their  huts,  to  cede  fifteen  millions  of  acres  !  From  these 
wjde  domains,  those  tribes  which  had  before  traversed  them 
for  a  livelihood  were  forced  to  retire." 

Thus  the  barbarous  Anglo-American  Scissors  cut  the  poor 
Indians.  And  such  is  the  humanity  of  an  American  Gene- 
ral. Ho  doubtless  believed  that  these  hidians  were  <'  entte^ 
ed^  by  Great  Britain  to  engage  in  the  contest ;  yet  after 
having  butchered  800  of  their  warriors,  he  demanded  «  fif- 
teen millions  of  acres  of  land,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war !" 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  Creeks  were  '<  enticed  into  the  war,*^ 
they  were  surely  objects  of  compassion.  How  tlien  could 
the  American  government  give  its  sanction  to  such  a  mercHess 
treaty,  obtained  by  violence^  the  very  worst  species  of  fraud! 


¥rhftt  m  indelible  stiiifi  on  oor  natknitl  rhtractw,  imlMi  it 
•hall  a|ipear«  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  with  a  lixrd  pyipaoa 
to  restore  the  land  at  a  riitnre  day,  or  appropriato  all  tte 
avails  of  it  In  im|iroTin^  the  condition  oi  the  Creeks  aad  ia  a 
manner  satiAfartorjr  to  them. 

We  know  that,  in  vindication  of  this  treaty,  it  has  been 
pleaded,  that  other  nations  in  a  similar  nianner  have  obtain- 
ed cessions  of  land,  and  that  such  things  are  comflKm  aad  ac» 
cordinji:  to  tlie  usages  of  war.  But  why  may  not  our  high* 
waymen  and  pirates,  with  equal  propriety,  justify  their  ooa* 
durt  in  holding  the  property  ceded  to  them,  by  pleading  thai 
this  is  according  to  the  usages  of  pirates  and  robbers  ia  olh* 
er  countri(  8  ?  May  they  not  also  enforce  their  plea  by  ob» 
serving,  that  the  principle  on  which  tliey  act  has  been  saactioD- 
ed  by  the  example  of  rulers  of  every  country  ia  time  of 
war  i 

Let  it,  1i/)wever,  be  remembered,  that  in  earifcr  tioiesy  it 
was  according  to  the  usages  of  war,  to  murder  captives^  or 
to  bold  them  as  slaves ;  but  such  a  practice  is  now  abhorred 
by  all  civilized  men.  In  like  manner  posterity  wiH  abbor 
the  operation  of  the  great  Scissors,  in  cutting  the  ladians 
and  robbing  them  of  their  lands. 

But  we  are  told  by  a  Member  of  Congress,  that  the  ^  ter- 
ritory, ceded  by  the  Indians,  is  the  only  acquisition  made  by 
us  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  except  renown.^  This  ia 
a  very  bnmd  concession ;  but  as  we  are  not  able  to  deny  its 
correctness,  we  shall  state  a  few  queries,  tliat  tbe  benefiti  of 
tlie  war  may  be  fairly  examined  and  better  understood  :— 

First,  In  the  e.stimation  of  impartial  and  enlightened  pos- 
terity, will  not  the  disgrace  of  robbing  the  Indians  of  <<  Sfteen 
millions  of  acres  of  land,"  be  regarded  as  an  oflbet  to  all  tbe 
*'  i*enowii"  we  acquired  by  our  contest  with  the  other  half  of 
the  ♦«  Scissors  ?^ 

Second  Were  not  the  expenses  of  the  war  twice  the  value 
of  tlic  land,  which  we  compelled  the  Indians  to  cede  ! 

Third.  If  these  lands  wei*e  the  **  only  acquisition  made  by 
us  in  tlie  war  with  Great  Britain,  except  rcnownj^  and  if  tha 


M  renown^  is  cancHled  by  our  cruelty  towards  tlie  IndianSr— 
and  if.  after  all,  the  land  acquired  would  not  more  than  de* 
fray  half  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  the  war ; — what  have  wo 
left  to  balance  the  loss  of  the  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  the 
innumerable  crimes  and  Ruflferings,  occasioned  by  the  war  ? 
Let  the  impartial  answer  this  question. 

Still  we  are  ready  to  concede,  that  this  war  was  as  justf 
as  necessary,  and  as  tmful  to  the  parties*  as  wars  in  generaL 
But  we  wish  our  readers  clearly  to  understand*  tliat  **  when 
princes  play  for  provinces,  the  lives  of  men  are  as  counters," 
and  that  the  extreme  anj^uish  and  distre&ses  of  millions  of 
mourners,  wounded  men,  and  bankrupts,  are  accounted  as 
cyphers,  in  estimating  the  expenses  of  a  war. 


THE  PARABLE  07  THE  SOWER. 

"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth^  that  shall  he  also  reap." — GaL  vi.  7. 

•*  They  that  plow  iniquity  and  bow  wickedness  reap  the  same  ** 

Job  IT.  8. 

*'  They  have  fown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.** 

Hoiea  viii.  7* 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  country  found  by  observation* 
that  peaceable  people  were  sometimes  assaulted,  robbed,  and 
murdered  by  liardened  ruffians.  To  guard  against  such  occur- 
rences, one  family  after  another  adopted  tliis  maxim  :  «  To 
preserve  peace  and  secure  life  and  property,  it  is  best  for  eve- 
ry fkmily  to  be  armed  and  always  prepared  for  war.''  On  this 
principle  a  number  of  families  assumed  a  military  attitude, 
the  fashion  soon  became  general  and  acquired  popularity. 

Having  furnished  themselves  with  weapons  of  death,  con- 
siderable pains  was  taken  to  learn  to  use  them  with  dexterity 
and  effect.  The  head  of  a  family  was  careful  to  instruct  his 
children  and  servants  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  exalted  sentiments  of  fighting  v:dor,  heroism,  and  glory. 
Public  displays  were  frequently  made  of  these  defensive  prep^ 
arations,  as  a  terror  to  the  unprincipled  barbarian. 

It  was  not  long,  however*  before  this  custom  produced 


deplorable  consequences.  It  excited  and  cherished  a  spirit  of 
ambition,  envy  and  revenge ;  it  familiarized  the  use  of  wea- 
pons for  manslaughter ;  and  soon  it  became  a  oommoii  opin- 
iony  that  bravery  in  battle  is  tfie  glory  of  man.  The  ideas 
of  honor  among  this  people  were  so  refined  or  so  comiptcd» 
that  trivial  offences  were  deemed  suflScient  to  justify  mvrrieN 
ous  combats,  tlio  preparations,  the  parade,  and  the  boast- 
ings of  one  family,  excited  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of 
another,  and  were  often  reganled  as  of  the  nature  of  insult 
or  defiance,  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  Explanation  or 
redress  was  demanded  in  a  tone  of  menace,  ami  of  course  an- 
swered in  a  manner  unsatisfactory  and  irritating.  The 
heads  of  the  several  families  lost  their  confidence  in  each  otbert 
and  watched  one  another's  movements  with  the  jealousy  of  ri- 
▼als  and  enemies.  Th^  leading  men  had  now  ranch  more  to 
fear  from  each  other,  than  they  formerly  had  fhnn  the  few 
Tagrant  robbers  that  infested  their  country.  ChQdren  and 
servants  imbibed  prejudices  against  their  neighbours.  They 
indulged  themselves  in  bitter  revilings  and  invectives^  and 
often  endeavoured  to  eBbct  an  open  rupture,  that  they  night 
have  opportunity  for  acquiring  fame  or  plunder.  Contesto 
became  frequent,  and  the  country  was  filled  with  viulencey 
oppression,  and  wretchedness. 

It  was  an  acknowledged  principle  with  these  families,  that 
the  aggressor  in  war  is  a  murderer ;  yet  of  this  guilt  each 
acquitted  himself,  by  imputing  it  to  his  antagonist  The 
combats,  however,  became  so  common,  so  necessary^  and  so 
honorable  f  that  the  idea  of  guilt  seldom  occurred ;  or  if  it  did 
occur,  it  was  pretty  sure  to  be  cancelled  by  the  glory  of  con- 
quest or  bravery  in  battle.  Indeed  the  military  character 
rose  to  such  a  height  in  tiie  estimation  of  tiiis  bewildord 
people,  that  it  became  the  supremo  object  of  ambitkM  and 
applause.  Men  of  tlic  most  abandoned  cliaracters  and  dis- 
solute lives,  could  acquire  crowns  or  medals  of  glory  by  the 
most  atrocious  and  inhuman  acts  of  violence  and  murder. 

The  fair  sex,  who  should  have  been  better  instructed,  were 
taught  by  custom  to  admire  the  hero  who  had  wantonly  shed 


the  blood  of  many  brethren.  By  this  injudiciom  appropria^ 
tioii  of  female  influence^  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  of  anibi- 
tioiiy  which  senred  to  multiply  the  number  of  widows  and  or* 
phansy  and  Co  swell  the  tide  of  human  wo. 

On  the  whole,  the  method  which  was  adopted  to  prevent 
private,  individual  murders,  proved  the  means  of  increasing 
a  hundred  fold  the  number  of  ferocious  and  unprincipled  men. 
It  also  intoxicated  the  minds  of  thousands,  who  were  other- 
wise peaceable  citizens^  and  led  them  to  adopt  Ihe  practices 
of  those  whose  violence  they  had  formerly  feared,  and  whose 
characters  they  had  justly  abhorred. 

This  custom  has  already  formed  such  a  multitude  of  ferocious 
and  desperate  men,  that  the  state  of  the  country  is  truly  per- 
ilous.  To  maintain  the  popularity  of  the  custom  will  but 
increase  the  mischief  and  the  danger ;  yet  by  many  it  is 
supposed,  that  to  abolish  the  custom  will  expose  the  virtuous 
to  become  a  prey  to  the  wicked.  Therefore,  on  what  they 
call  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  they  still  encourage 
the  spirit  of  war,  and  give  celebrity  to  the  worst  of  crimes. 
They  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  this  practice  has  been  the 
source  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  bloodshed  which  has  hap- 
pened in  the  country  and  of  their  present  danger*  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  light  of  history,  tl^e  experience  of  ages^  and  the 
very  laws  of  nature,  they  imagine  that  the  harvest  of  peace 
and  security  is  most  likely  to  be  produced  by  sowing  the  seeds 
and  cultivating  the  plants  of  war  and  violence. 

Reader !  if  you  please,  let  the  foregoing  parable  be  called 
a  dream.  The  words  of  Daniel  will  then  be  applicable : — 
-«  The  dream  is  certain*  and  the  interpretation  tliereof  is  also 
sure.'' — Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of 
thistles.  If  we  wish  for  peace,  we  must  sow  its  principles 
and  cherish  its  spirit.  The  opposite  course  is  ruinous  to  man, 
revolting  to  nature,  and  abhorrent  to  God. 
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EEVIEW  OV  THE  BEST  TBOOPti. 

The  Hon.  A.  Smyth,  in  his  defrnce  of  Gen.  Jacksoo,  hw 
given  some  account  of  what  he  denominates  the  <<  best  troops." 


**  Let  US  follow  tlie  General  to  New  Orleans.  There  we  find  him 
a  motley  Force  of  3600  men,  meeting^  13,000  of  the  best  troops  that  ever 
appeared  on  our  shores.  May  I  not  say  tlie  best  troopa  that  erer  af^xai^ 
ed  in  any  age  or  nation  ?  Yes,  and  tliey  were  as  unprineipled,  as  fearicsi. 
They  lud  driven  the  warriors  of  France,  those  conquerors  of  oontineatal 
Europe,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  part  of  tbrm 
had  sacked  this  city  and  burned  the  capitol ;  a  part  of  them  had  visited 
Hampton ;  they  had  left  the  fathers  in  anguish  unutterable ;  they  had 
left  the  matrons  and  virgins  in  tears.  Yes»  they  had  eommitted  asuMlus 
wrongs  which  are  never  to  be  forgotten.— —Those  troops  who  had  vidlaled 
tlie  rights  of  war,  who  had  committed  against  us  every  atrocity,  and  heap- 
ed  upon  our  country  ever}-  disgrace,  sailed  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  they 
met  the  dire  avenger— Wiih  the  loss  of  13  men  he  defeated  12,000 ;  the 
incendiaries  and  ravishers  were  punished,  and  tlie  wounds  inflicted  on  onr 
country's  honor  were  heated.**  Speech  As  Ctmgrem. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  affinii  or  deny  as  to 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Smyth's  account  of  these  troops. 
They  might  be  the  **  best  troops^  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  orator— that  is,  best  for  military  purposes*  being  *•  as 
unprincipled  as  fearless.*'  The  atrocities  impnted  to  them 
are  not  incredible.  Such  thin^  are  common  ^ith  the  reg- 
ular troo):»  of  Christian  nations.  The  savages  however  of 
our  country  are  far  more  chaste  and  exemplary  in  tbeir 
treatment  of  females. 

But  regular  troops— though  ^  incendiaries  and  ravishers,'' 
are  no  worse  by  nature  than  other  men.  The  sliocklng  de- 
pravity by  which  they  are  distinguished  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  barbarous  war  policy.  Tliese  wretched  men  are  trained 
up  by  governments  for  abandoned,  unprincipled,  and  fearless 
butchers  of  their  species.  Being  deprived  of  tbeir  natoral 
rights  as  men,  deprived  also  of  many  of  the  comforts  which 
render  life  desirable,  and  of  the  means  of  religious  improvo- 
ment,  their  moral  feelings  become  deadened«-*and  as  they 
are  ^enicd  the  sweets  of  liberty,  they  indulge  themsdves  in 
the  pleasures  of  licentiousness.    The  females  of  a  conquered 
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town  they  regard  as*  lawful  plunder ;  and,  baling  wantonly 
insulted  and  abused  tbem^  they  leave  tbem  in  anguish  and 
tears. 

Is  it  thus  that  Christian  rulers— who  should  be  fathers  to 
their  people— train  up  their  sons  for  slaughter  and  destruc- 
tion ?  Tes ;  and  to  make  them  «<  the  best  troops''  they  make 
them,  if  possible,  seven  fold  more  the  children  of  the  devil  than 
the  despised  red  men  of  America.  These  depraved  and  ruin- 
ed soldiers  are  employed  in  wars  that  might  be  avoided  with  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  expense  which  they  occasion,  and 
exposed  to  be  <<  driven  away  in  their  wickednesst''  to  be  hur- 
ried into  eternity,  contaminated  with  vice  and  polluted  with 
the  blackest  crimes. 

How  blind,  how  depraved,  or  how  infatuated  must  be  the 
man,  who  can  suppose  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  is  either 
consistent  with  justice  and  Christianity,  or  adapted  to  the 
safety  of  a  nation !  And  if  he  pursues  this  course  on  the 
principle,  that  the  good  of  his  country  requires  it,  how  evi- 
dent it  is  that  he  dots  evU  thai  good  may  come  ! 

But  are  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  alone  in  this  atrocious 
mode  of  making  and  employing  troops  ?  No ;  all  the  nations 
of  Christendom  are  covered  with  this  reproach.  Even  the 
Amcrciaii  government  can  boast  of  12,000  of  their  countiy- 
men  who  have  become  victims  to  this  inhuman  policy ; — jeBf 
12,000,  exclusive  of  the  thousands  who  are  enslaved  in  our 
ships  of  war*  These  unhappy  men,  ic  may  be  presumed,  are 
in  the  way  to  become  rivals  with  the  <<  best  troops,''  in  all 
their  exploits,  in  all  their  depravity,  in  all  their  crimes. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  plead  for  such  a  manner  of  ed- 
ucating men  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  or  to  justify 
this  mode  of  depriving  one  class  of  a  community  of  their  nat- 
ural rights  and  converting  them  into  machines  for  the  de- 
fence of  another,  would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Johnson :— ^ 

^<  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  connexion  of  causes  and 
events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to  do  wrong  in  order  to  de 
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right.  Whm  we  parsiM  an  end  by  lawftil  meanSt  we  maf 
al wajfl  console  our  miscarriage  by  tbe  hope  of  fatnre  reooB- 
pensc.  >Vben  we  consult  only  our  own  policyy  and  atlenpl 
to  find  a  nearer  way  to  good  by  overleaping  the  aetHdl 
boundary  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  eves  by 
aucxesSf  because  we  cannot  escape  the  conscioaanesB  of  ov 
fiiult ;  but  if  we  miscarry,  tbe  disappointment  ia  irreaediably 
embittered/' — BassdaSf  p.  ±96. 

In  writing  on  tbe  '<  annual  waste  of  human  life,*  hy  the 
idolatrous  customs  of  India,  Dr.  Buchanan  obacrves  ^  Evcfj 
friend  of  humanity  must  often  be  putting  the  q«eatioa,Ia 
this  scene  to  continue  for  ever  ?  Can  there  be  no  nelioratiQB 
of  human  existence  in  India  ?  Are  there  no  neana  of  miti- 
gating the  anguish  of  reflection  in  England,  when  we  oowid- 
er  that  the  desolations  of  Juggernaut  exist  under  our  genrem* 
ment  ?    Yes,  there  are  means.^' 

This  humane  and  pathetic  language  is  applicahle  ta  tbe 
^  waste  of  human  life"  in  Christian  countries,  and  to  the 
dreadful  effects  of  military  education.  ChristiaB  nalisna 
haTe  their  Juggernaut,  as  weD  as  the  nafives  of  India  |  and 
M  the  desolations  of  J  uggemaut  exist  under  our  gsffcnmentf 
and  under  every  government  in  Christendom.  Hanansac- 
riflcea  are  offered  to  Ambition,  Avarice  and  Rcivenge ;  and 
men  are  educated  in  vice  for  victims  to  these  abeminabk 
idols. 


^'  EDUCATION  ACTIKO  UPOIT  HUMA2f  CHAKACTKl.'' 

"  New  Orleans,  April  23  (1819.)  Thi*  diy  an  officer  of  the  C  &  annyt 
in  attempting-  to  arrest  a  deserter  in  the  streetp  fired  and  killed  him.  The 
public  indif^tkm  was  so  roused  by  this  and  other  erents  of  the  k]nd«  that 
a  serioui  tumult  and  much  bloodshed  was  expected,  but  which  yielded  t* 
the  sober  advice  of  the  magistrate.** 

"  Col.  King  being  in  command  at  Pensaoola,  hia  discipline  waa  acrere ; 
it  was  a  critical  situation  for  a  man  of  more  mind  tod  experience  than  that 
gentleman.—  —He  issued  an  order  for  the  pursuit  of  deserters,  and  by 
way  of  prerention  or  example,  that  whenerer  they  were  OfTwtakce  they 
ahould  be  shot.  A  private  of  the  name  of  Keal  Camera  dcacHed  f  a  pai^ 
ty  under  Sergeant  Childers  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  overtook  him,  and 
shot  him,  17  miles  from  Pensacola.** 
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The  foregoiog  passages  were  copied  from  other  papers 
iato  the  Coliunbian  Centinel  of  May  29, 1819.  The  account 
of  CoL  King  was  from  the  Aurora*  The  Editor  of  that 
paper  disapproTed  the  seTerlty  of  the  Colonel ;  yet  he  apd- 
ogiaed  for  it  by  observing, — <<  This  is  education  acting  upon 
human  character^  not  crimeJ^ 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  military  education  tends  to 
produce  such  a  character  and  such  fruits.  In  this  manner 
all  the  atrocities  of  military  men  find  apologists.  It  seems 
not  to  he  expected  of  them  that  they  will  govern  their  con- 
duct either  by  the  pi*ecepts  of  religion  and  humanity,  or  the 
laws  of  civilized  society*  Deeds  at  which  <<  humanity  shud- 
ders,'' are  regarded  as  things  of  course,  and  imputed  either 
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to  their  <' education,"  their  <<  patriotism,''  their  «  gallantry,' 
or  their  zeal  for  public  good.    This  being  the  case,  the  fol- 
lowing inquiries  naturally  result. 

FirsL  If  such  be  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  military  educa- 
tion, how  can  Christian  parents  consent  to  have  their  chil- 
dren trained  op  to  militaiy  habits  ? 

Becottdm  If  it  is  to  be  expected  of  military  men  that  they 
will  thus  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  their  country,  and  act 
the  part  of  merciless  tyrants  towards  such  as  happen  to  be 
under  their  control, — what  shall  be  said  of  the  consistency 
or  the  safety  of  such  an  education  under  a  free  or  repub- 
lican government?  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  those  laws  and 
usages  which  subject  nearly  20,000  of  our  countrymen  to  the 
ferocity  and  horrors  of  a  military  or  naval  despotism  ? 

7%ir(L  If  the  plea  of  the  Aurora  is  to  be  admitted  in  res- 
pect to  the  atrocities  of  military  officers,  why  should  it  not  be 
extended  to  the  crimes  o{ private  solSerSf  to  exculpate  them 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law  ? '  Why  should  it  not  also  be 
extended  for  the  benefit  of  such  highwaymen  and  pirates^  as 
were  ruined  by  previous  education  in  armies  or  ships  of  war  ? 
When  their  abominable  deeds  are  brou^t  to  light,  why  do 
we  not  hear  the  apology,  <<  This  is  education  acting  on  hu« 
man  character,  not  crime  1**  It  is  not  long  since  our  news 
papers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  murder  of  an  ^cer 
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by  a  soldier.  **  This  was  education  acting  on  hnman  ckaN 
acter,**  still  it  was  deemed  a  *<  crimtf**  and  the  soldier  wts 
hanged. 

One  of  two  things  must  unquestionably  occur  in  onr  con- 
try— either  war  and  military  establishments  will  lose  tketr 
present  reputation»  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
will  lose  their  present  liberties,  and  cease  to  be  a  free  people. 
•<  Jrms  and  laws  do  not  flourish  together." 

The  same  may  he  said  of  arms  and  libaiff*  To  whatever 
extent  arms  prevail  and  govcrnt  liberty  is  subverted.  It  has 
been  so  in  other  countries ;  it  will  be  so  in  this. 


PRECAVTIOlfS  IN  COITTAOIOUS  FEVKBS*  * 

Ah  article  with  this  title  appeared  in  a  Boston  peper»  cop- 
ied fW>ro  the  Edinburgh  Review, — in  which  several  precau- 
tions were  recommended.  As  one  of  great  importance  it 
was  proposed,  <*  That  certain  individuals  in  every  town  shoold 
erect  themselves  into  an  Association  for  the  suppression  of 
Fever.  1'heir  number  sh'iuld  be  according  to  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  district  which  their  exertions  are  meant  to  protect  j 
and  in  other  respects  tliey  should  be  men  of  diligence  and  in- 
telligence. The  Association  should  comprise  one  or  more 
magistrates  of  the  place  to  which  he  belongs. ,  Above  ally  it 
should  comprehend  tlie  clergy  of  every  denominatioa ;  be- 
cause, from  their  character  and  stations,  they  have  great  in- 
fluence over  the  poor." 

In  modern  times  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  Medicine — to  ascertain  the  causes  of 

^  This  article  appeared  in  the  Coliunbim  Centisel,  October  %  1819 ; 
but  we  understand  that  it  was  originnlly  intended  for  the  Friend  of  Pnoe ; 
and  that  it  was  first  published  in  the  Centinel  on  the  auppoaitiona  thit  the 
alarm  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  od  account  of  maligiuuit  Fcvo^ 
might  excite  some  attention  to  the  analogies  contained  in  the  article. 
There  were  some  typographical  errors  in  publishing  it  in  the  GentiBcl; 
these,  by  the  desire  of  the  author,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
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miilignanty  epidemic,  and  contagious  diBeaaes,  and  the  best 
means  for  preventing  or  aroiding  them,  as  well  as  the  best 
remedies  in  case  of  attack.  We  admire  the  philanthropy 
which  engages  men  in  these  inquiries,  and  disposes  them  to 
pablish  the  fruits  of  their  researches  for  the  benefit  of  society 
and  the  preservation  of  human  life. 

But  why  is  it  so  ?  Why  do  we  not  hear  these  philosophic 
Physicians  reproached  as  fanatics,  as  opposers  of  Providenca 
and  the  laws  of  nature  7  Disease  and  death,  it  may  be  saidy 
have  occured  in  all  past  ages,  in  the  prt*sent  age,  and  they 
will  occur  in  4^  to  come,  notwithstanding  all  tliese  inqui- 
ries, precautions*  and  efforts.  Of  what  use  is  it  then  to  ascer- 
tain their  causes,  or  to  prescribe  preventives  and  remedies? 
Such  is  the  way  that  some  men  argue  against  the  exertions  of 
Peace  Societies  for  the  suppression  of  war.  Why  not  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  reasoning  against  Medical  Bocietio^ 
Boards  of  Health,  and  all  Associations  for  the  Suppression  of. 
Fever. 

Against  Peace  SocieHes  it  is  also  urged,  that  wars  are  not 
only  necessary,  but  useful,  as  means  of  preventing  such  an 
excess  of  population  as  would  expose  men  to  perish  by  fa* 
mine,  and  as  they  take  off  many  idle  and  vicious  characters. 
Now  this  reasoning — or  rather  this  inhuman  nonsense — may 
be  urged  against  Medical  Associations,  the  whole  practice 
of  physic,  and  all  means  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. If  physicians  and  pliilanthropists  would  discontinue 
their  efforts  to  prevent  or  heal  diseases,  people  would  proba- 
bly die  off  so  fast  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  their  killing 
one  another  to  avoid  an  excess  of  population ;  and  by  merely 
neglecting  to  aid  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  when  sick  or  in 
want,  many  of  them  would  soon  be  taken  off,  and  cease  to 
be  a  burden  to  society.  Perhaps  this  course  would  be  a« 
wise  and  humane,  as  to  produce  the  same  results  by  wart 
violence,  and  murder. 

But  if  Christians  have  become  so  far  enlightened,  as  to 
perceive  a  propriety  in  using  means  to  prevent  or  heal  diseas- 
es, and  in  forming  Associations  or  Boards  of  Healthr-let 
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it  be  knowDy  that  wtr  is  a  di$ea$ef  a  contagioa  and  adig- 
naot  fever,  which  has  killed  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  oar 
race— which  has  sometimes  nearly  depopulated  whole  coaa- 
triesy  and  is  annually  destroying  its  tens  of  tboosands  of  oar 
brethren.  This  fever  is  ever  accompanied  with  delirium 
er  madness ;  and  from  the  inflanunatory  breath  of  one  Cesar 
or  Napuleon»  whole  nations  may  become  infected. 

Let  it  also  be  understood,  that  there  is  much  more  encour- 
agement to  use  means  for  preventing  war^  than  any  other 
fever  of  the  malignant  kind ;  because  it  depends  more  on 
the  opinions  and  dispositions  of  men ;  connequenfly,  it  is 
more  subject  to  human  control.  Its  causes  are  also  better 
understood,  and  efficacious  preventives  or  reowdies  may 
with  greater  certainty  be  prescribed* 

If  such  frequent  and  extensive  ravages  had  been  made  by 
any  natural  disease,  as  have  been  made  by  war,  and  if  It 
could  be  shown  that  the  malady  might  be  exterminated  and 
its  recurrence  pi*cvented  by  the  united  exertions  of  mea^ 
—who  would  hesitate  to  approve  and  recommend  such  exer- 
tions ?  Nay,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who  sborid 
ridicule  or  oppose  a  proposition  so  benevolent ! — Since  then 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  war  is  but  «  a  voluntaiy  plaguoy'' 
as  subject  to  human  control  as  any  custom  that  can  be  nam- 
ed, why  should  there  be  any  hesitation  or  reluctance,  as  to 
recommending  a  united  and  universal  effort  for  its  abditioa  2 

Writers  on  other  fevers  tell  usy  that  they  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  These  causes 
they  attempt  to  ascertain  and  define ;  and,  to  prevent  the 
prevalence  of  fevers,  people  are  exhorted  to  remove  or  avoid 
the  natural  causes.  By  enlightened  minds  this  course  is 
deemed  rational.  But,  in  regard  to  the  war  fever,  a  directly 
opposite  course  has  been  pursued.  The  predispoaiag  and 
exciting  causes  of  this  tremendous  evil  are  resorted  to  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  its  recurrence.  How  preposter- 
ous ! — How  fatal  this  delusion !  Tet  this  has  been  i^pted 
and  reduced  to  system  in  all  the  countries  of  CbristenAom  | 
and  in  support  of  this  system,  the  greater  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues of  every  government  has  been  expended. 
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It  is  however  to  be  obsenred^  that  the  progress  of  truth  is 
slow.  Within  a  century  great  changes  and  improTementi 
have  been  made  in  the  modes  of  treating  other  ferers.  Ms* 
ny  of  the  methods  of  practice  which  were  popular  but  fifty 
years  ago  are  now  discarded  as  absurd  and  of  a  baneful  ten-> 
dency — as  better  adapted  to  destroy  than  to  save; — and 
many  things  which  are  adopted  in  modem  practice^  had  they 
been  proposed  at  a  former  periody  would  have  been  exploded 
as  means  of  death.  Hence  we  derive  a  hopet  that  great 
improvements  will  yet  be  made  in  respect  to  the  most  malig- 
nant  and  fatal  of  all  fevers ;  and  that  the  time  Is  approach* 
ing»  when  the  popular  remedies  and  preventives  will  be 
something  more  rational^  than  the  predisiiosing  and  exciting 
causes  of  this  terrible  and  desolating  scourge. 

We  would  therefore  improve  on  the  plan  suggested  in  the 
Eidinburgh  RevieWf  and  recommend,  <<  that  certain  individu- 
als in  every  town  or  county  should  erect  themselves  into  an 
Association  for  the  suppression  of  Fever^ — the  war  Freer  im 
forticMlar; — ^that  the  Associations  should  comprise  the  magis- 
trates, the  ministers,  and  all  the  men  of  intelligence,  of  eveiy 
denomination; — that  these  Associations, when  formed, should 
regard  it  as  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  all  their  fellow 
citizens  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  war — ^to  its  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes,  and  to  the  proper  means  for  banishing 
it  from  tiie  world. 


A  SBBIOUS  DITFICULTT  PROPOSED  FOR  SOLVTIOIT* 

For  Um  Firiaid  of  Pane. 

Tab  writer  of  this  article  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolutiona- 
fy  war,  and  served  a  number  of  campaigns. — ^For  many 
years,  subsequent  to  the  war,  he  equipped  himself  or  his  sons 
for  militia  trainings,  without  any  conscientious  scruj^es 
respecting  the  propriety  of  such  measures.  He  was  then  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine,  <<  That  to  be  well  prepared  for 
wary  is  the  surest  method  to  preserve  peace.''  But  on  ma- 
ture reflection  he  is  fully  convinced,  that  war  is  not  only 
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repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  inconsistent  with 
■ound  policy.  He  now  has  not  tlie  smallf^t  dt>abt»  that  a 
trifling  expense,  judicioaalj  applied  to  promote  pacific  prin- 
ciples, wiiuld  do  more  to  preserve  peace,  than  niillions  expend- 
ed in  preparations  for  war. 

Such  are  his  present  views  f-«at  the  same  time  be  earnest- 
ly desires  to  demean  hiroseir  as  a  peaceable  citizen,  by  duly 
regarding  the  laws  of  the  land.  Though  by  the  lapse  of  time 
he  is  freed  from  obligations  to  equip  himself  for  training, 
and  some  of  liis  sons  are  of  age  to  act  and  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  yet  he  has  still  other  sons  who  are  minors.  By  the 
laws  of  the  land  he  is  required  to  equip  them  for  military 
purposes,  and  liable  to  penalties,  if  he  shall  decline  or  refuse. 
Now  what  shall  be  do  ?  After  being  convinced  that  war  is 
both  antichristian  and  impolitic,  his  attention  was  excited  to 
military  preparations,  such  as  trainings  and  public  musters 
or  reviews  ;  and  the  conclusion  seemed  unavoidable,  that  if 
war  is  unchristian,  trainings  and  other  preparations  must  be 
far  worse  than  merely  useless.  The  expense  incurred  by 
them  is  enough  to  astonish  almost  any  one  who  has  not  made 
calculations  resi^ccting  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Many  lives  have  been  lost  on  such 
occasions ;  many  have  been  wounded  and  made  cripples  for 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  and  thereby  distress  has  been 
brought  on  themselves  and  their  relations.  And  alas !  who 
that  duly  considers  the  intemperance,  the  profanityt  the  con- 
tentions, and  other  immoralities  resulting  from  these  train- 
ings, will  not  shudder !  After  all,  what  is  their  use  7  Are 
they  not  in  fact  schools  and  nurseries  of  war?  Should  the 
nations  of  the  earth  renounce  war  and  be  governed  by  the 
principles  of  peace,  would  not  military  trainings  die  of 
course  ?  If  so,  what  individual,  who  is  convinced  of  the 
evils  of  war,  and  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
peace,  can  consistently  equip  himself  or  his  sons  for  military, 
parades  7  Can  any  Christian  consistently  encourage  a  prac- 
tice, which  he  verily  believes  has  a  tendency  both  to  multiply 
moral  evils  and  to  produce  the  very  calamities  which  it  is 
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professedly  intended  to  prevent  ?  If  be  rincereljr  beltevea 
that  war  is  murdert  can  he  consistently  do  that  \%  hich»  in  bis 
opinion,  tends  to  produce  war  ?  THus  the  writer  has  at- 
tempted fairly  to  state  his  difficulty*  As  it  is  his  desire  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men  and  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  so  far  as  he  can  without  violating  his  own  con* 
science,  he  earnestly  invites  the  friends  of  peace  to  delibo» 
rate,  take  advice,  and  speak  their  minds. 

A  REVOLITTIOirABT   So]S>IBB« 

N.  B.  The  case  of  our  correspondent  will  naturally  ex* 
cite  the  compassion  of  benevolent  and  enlightened  men.  He 
however  is  not  alone  in  this  difficulty.  Tlioosauds  of  others 
are  suffisrers  with  him.  We  hope  they  will  conduct  with 
prudence,  and  bear  the  trial  with  christian  meekness  and 
magnanimity,  till  it  shall  be  better  understood,  that  «<  the 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes''  of  the  war  fever,  are  not 
flie  best  means  for  avoiding  its  evils. 


KEVIEW  07  A  SCALE  OP  OLOBT. 

'<  Let  Hie  now  tay  a  word  of  the  terricea  of  the  man  whom  it  is  proposed 
tp  diss^ace.—  —Let  us  compare  his  victory  over  the  Creeks  with  other 
Tictories  obtained  over  a  similar  enemy,  and  recorded  in  our  history. 
tVben  SuUivan  advanced  to  avenge  the  massacres  of  Wyoming,  excited  by 
British  agents  and  pefpetrated  by  Indians  and  traitors,  he  commanded 
5000  men,  and  found  800  Indians  posted  behind  a  breastwork  with  a  river 
in  their  rear :  a  battle  ensued ;  the  Indians  were  beaten,  and  left  «/evai 
men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  Point  Pleassnt,  where  the  Indians 
were  defeated-*where  a  Lewis  commanded  and  a  Lewis  fell,  they  left 
§lghieen  of  their  warriors  d^ad  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  Wayne,  after 
yiean  of  preparation,  gained  the  victoiy  over  the  Indians  of  the  North 
West,  they  left  tvftnttf  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  At 
Tippacanoe  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  their  loss  lo  considerable  tha^ 
Ihey  left  more  than  thny  warriors  on  the  field  of  battle. 

**  Jackson  marched  against  the  Creeks ;  he  found  them  in  considerable 
force  and  defended  by  works ;  those  works  he  stormed,  defeated  them, 
and  killed  eight  htmdred  of  their  bravest  warriors  in  a  single  battle* 
Thus  he  gained  a  victory  unparalleled  ,in  Indian  warfere,  and  acquired 

FoLAJVb.  6.  S 
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Ar  the  United  Statei  tlie  ei tensive,  beautiful,  and  valuable  eoiiBtry,  of 
which  you  sec  a  m^p  suspended  nrar  you,— a  sm:iU  part  of  which  country 
you  sold  t!ie  last  year  for  ten  millionB  of  dollars.*' 

H&n,  •^b-m  Smyth* f  Sp^eh  in  C^nrrtit. 

On  tlic  f^round  of  this  "  victfiry  over  the  Crerks  and  his 
Tictnry  at  New  Orleans/*  Mr.  Smytli  pninounces  General 
Jackson  <'an  ofErer  whose  urhieTements  are  unparalleled 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times/*  as  *<  fur  the  foremost  (»f  our 
lienies  ;**  and  ho  would  have  it  understood*  that  •*  to  tarnish 
the  character^  ot  this  man,  '•  is  to  tarnish  tlie  glory  of  the  na- 
tion." 

What  a  Grothic  scale  off^lory  this  gentleman  has  ezhiSiHed 
to  a  C^ristian  community  !  If  we  understand  his  mode  of 
calculation*  and  the  object  or  his  comparisons,  he  would  have 
it  hrlicvod  that*  in  wars  with  the  Indians*  the  GeneraPa 
glory  is  in  pmporti'm  to  the  number  of  men  he  causes  to  be 
slaughtered.  TVhilo,  therefore*  General  Sullivan  has  »•  elev- 
en**  degrees  of  glory*  l^wis  **  eigliteen*"  Wayne  •*  twenty,* 
and  Harrison  something  **  more  than  thirty**'  General  Jack- 
son ascends  at  once  to  the  **  unparallelod**  height  of  •*  eight 
HUNDHED*'*  and  becomes  in  a  supereminent  degree  ••  tlie  glo- 
ry of  the  nation  !" 

But  are  Cliristians  of  this  country  to  be  forever  the  do|iea  of 
such  sanguinary  principles  7  Will  they  in  future  times  esti- 
mate the  glory  of  a  man  by  the  number  of  Indians  he  baa 
butchered  ?  Will  their  eyes  be  mi»st  dazzled  or  delighted 
with  those  laurels  which  have  been  most  deeply  stained  witb 
blood  7  •<  God  forbid  !''  Forbid  it,  reason,  humanity,  and  n- 
ligion  !    Forbid  it,  ye  friends  of  peace  of  every  name ! 

If  we  were  disposed  to  plead  for  the  necessity  and  laviful- 
ness  of  public  war  in  **  extreme  cases,**  still  humanity  would 
cnmi)cl  us  (o  do  all  in  our  power  to  reverse  the  scale  of 
glory  pro))osod  by  Mr*  Smyth.  We  should  aay*  that  ho 
who  defends  his  country  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  homaii 
life,  or  accomplishes  the  object  of  a  military  enterprize  with 
the  least  injury  to  a  misguided  and  unfoKunate  enenqr,  is 
entitled  to  the  greater  share  of  renown.  How  much  mora 
glorious  was  the  exploit  at  Waahiogton  in  capfturing  900 
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Hessions  with  little  bloodfibpU*  than  if  he  had  destroyed  the 
whole  numbory  as  General  Jackson  did  his  800  Indians ! 

If  the  ^lory  of  a  warrior  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  number 
he  causes  to  be  slain,  tj  what  an  astonishing  height  does 
Bellisarius  ri^e  in  the  temple  of  fame  !  This  exterminating 
barbarian  invaded  and  desolated  AFrica.  Procopfus  sayq^ 
^'Africa  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  might  travel  sev- 
eral days  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geratitm  to  say^  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  Jive  mUliom  per- 
wAfrf." 

Do  our  countrymen  wish  for  a  BelKsarius  to  complete  the 
extermination  of  the  Indians  ?  If  they  do,  Mr.  Smyth^s  scale 
of  glory  is  adapted  to  their  purpose.  If  they  do  not,  let  thera 
learn  to  prefer  a  humane  policy  to  that  of  cruelty  and  re- 
venge. 

But  General  Jackson  **  acquired  for  the  United  States  the 

extensive,  beautiful,  and  valuble  country a  small  part  of 

which  was  sold  the  last  year  for  ten  millions  ofddlarsJ^ — Was 
this  ar(|uisition  the  motive  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
the  Creeks  7  With  many  we  fear  it  was.  Put  is  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  country,  by  the  slaughter  of  80Q  IndianSf  a 
matter  for  triumpli  to  a  Christian  fieople !  or  to  a  govern- 
ment which  boasts  of  its  justice  and  magnanimity !  Caa 
any  man  of  intelligence  doubt,  that  by  a  judicious  and  pacific 
use  of  even  five  millions  of  dollars,  the  whole  of  that  exten- 
sive country  might  have  been  acquired  by  negotiation^  the  war 
prevented,  and  a  permanent  peace  secured  with  the  Creeks? 
Will  not  then  posterity  blush  and  weep  on  reading  the  speeches 
in  Congress,  to  find  that  there  were,  in  this  age,  men  of  un- 
questionable talents,  who  could  boast  of  lands,  acquired  by 
the  barbarous  slaughter  of  800  Indians  7 

That  General  Jackson  is  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and 
energy  of  character  we  readily  admit.  So  was  William 
Penn.  But  what  a  contrast !  Had  the  extraordinary  ener- 
gies of  Gen.  Jackson,  like  those  of  Governor  Penn,  been  ex« 
erted  to  preserve  peace  and  to  prevent  war  with  the  Indians^ 
lie  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  just  and  bomane^ 
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But  only  of  this  covuitry  and  this  age^  but  ef  every  oonrtiy  ia 
Mgca  yet  to  come. 

That  the  «<  Devil  ia  the  author  of  all  wan"  was  Ae  opia- 
ion  of  cariy  ChriatianB.  If  this  be  cornet^  and  the  scale  ef 
glorj  be  adninsibley  which  has  been  reviewed^  will  it  Ml  ibk 
low  of  couraef  that  the  great  Degiroyer  of  sbbii  is  Um  glory  ef 
Chrifttendonif — tliat  he,  who  was  a  «  murderer  fram  the  k^ 
ginning,"  is  worthy  of  more  honor  and  praisr*  ttiaa  the  beoer- 
oknt  Messiahf  who  <<  came  not  to  dutrmf  meu'e  Uvca^  but  ta 
$ave  them  1**  And  is  not  the  popular  scale  of  gloiy  complete 
ly  adapted  to  bring  into  contempt  the  meek  and  fargiviag 
spirit  uf  the  SaTioop— to  lead  men  to  deairise  both  hia  tm» 
ceptH  and  examplfs*  to  become  worshippers  of  Odin  rathtf 
than  the  Father  of  merciesr— and  to  cheruih  dfeipusitioas  tba 
reverHP  of  those  to  which  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  promised  in  the 
guspelZ 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  FISATICAX  BVCAHKEBS. 

M  Before  the  English  had  made  aiqr  settlements  at  Jamai* 
ca,  and  the  French  at  St  Domingo»  some  pirates  from  botb 
nationSf  who  have  since  been  disting^uiahed  by  the  naiM  Jt 
Bucaneers,  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  snudl  island 
of  Tortuga,  and  fortifying  themselves  there,  bad,  with  an 
amazing  intrepidity,  made  excursions  againat  the  coaum 
enemy,'*  the  Spaniards.—^'  They  thought  the  crurltiea  the 
latter  had  exercised  on  the  New  World,''  or  the  aativea  sf 
South  America — <<  justified  the  most  implacable  averakm  they 
had  sworn  against  them." 

They  were  so  intrepid,  so  successful,  and  so  terrible  in  tbdr 
depredations,  that  <«  the  Spaniards,  who  trembled  at  tba  ap- 
proach of  the  Bucaneers,— whom  they  called  dcvUig  imme- 
diately surrendered."  This  course  was  paraued  by. this 
plundering  society,  till  tlie  Spaniards  were  disheartened,  avW 
in  a  great  measure,  gave  up  the  business  of  nangatian  i^ 
those  rcfiona.    The  Bucanecrs «« no  aooner  foond  tbeic  cap* 
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tmrra  bef^D  to  diiiiiiish»  than  tbey  determiiied  to  vecorer  hj 
land  what  thfy  bad  lost  at  ma.  The  richest  and  most  pop* 
idoQs  countries  of  the  contimnit''  of  South  America  ^  were 
plundered  and  laid  waste.  The  culture  of  lands  was  equal<^ 
ly  nei^lerted  with  naTif^ationy  and  the  Spaniards  dared  no 
Bore  appear  in  the  public  roads,  than  sail  in  the  latitudea 
which  belonj^ed  to  them/' 

Accessions  were  made  from  year  to  year  to  the  number  of 
Bucaneers*  of  men  of  the  most  ferocious  and  desperate  chai^ 
acter.  The  distress  occasioned  by  tbemf  and  the  amount  of 
their  plunder,  was  great  indeed.  Among  their  most  distin- 
guished leaders  were  Monthar,  Michael  de  Basco,  and 
Morgan.  <<  The  Spaniards  suflered  so  much  from  Montbar, 
by  sea  and  land,  that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  JRxteru 
minatorJ^ 

We  are  now  to  notice  some  other  traits  of  character  ia 
these  Bucaneers — **  Such  were  their  principles  of  justice  and 
religion^  that  whenever  they  embarked  on  any  expeditiout 
they  used  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  success  of  it ;  and  they 
never  came  back  from  the  plunder,  but  they  constantly  re- 
tamed  thanks  to  God  for  their  victory.**— What  a  religious 
people ! 

^  Such  brave  men  among  them,  as  had  been  maimed  in 
any  of  their  expeditions,  were  first  provided  for.  If  they  had 
lost  a  hand,  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  26L 
All  eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  lost  in  fight,  was  valued  at  only 
half  the  above  sum.  The  wounded  were  allowed  2s.  fid.  a 
day  for  two  months  to  enable  them  to  have  their  wounds  ti^ 
ken  care  of/' 

<<  After  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of 
flie  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  shares,  as  there  were 
Bucaneer8.-^Every  share  was  determined  by  lot  Insten- 
ses  of  such  rigid  justice  are  seldom  to  be  met  wtth,  and  they 
extended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  shares  were  given  to  those 
who  were  known  to  be  their  companions  when  alive.  If  the 
peraoB  who  had  been  killed  bad  no  intimatcy  liis  part  was 
sent  to  his  rdations^  when  they  were  known.    If  there  were 


no  friendB  or  reUtioMt  it  was  dSstriboted  in  cfaaritj  to  Vbm 
poor  and  to  churches,  wlio  were  to  pray  for  the  person  in 
whose  names  the  benelactions  were  giren.^ 

When  they  tooic  Maracaybo,  «<  they  carried  oflT  all  the 
crossesy  pictures,  and  hells  of  tlie  cburcheSt  inteodii^;,  as  they 
said,  to  build  a  chapel  in  TortugSy  and  to  oonaecrato  this  part 
of  their  spoils  to  sacred  uses." 

The  duration  of  this  society  is  not  mentioned  in  the  £ncy« 
dopedisy  from  which  these  extracts  hsTO  been  taken.  But 
if  the  several  dates  which  are  given  are  correct,  the  society 
Bust  probably  have  existed  during  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century.  In  «<  ISOS**  they  pillaged  the  city  of  Vera 
Crux,  which  was  after  they  had  driven  the  Spaniards  fimn 
the  Ocean ;  and  it  was  nut  till  «« 1697"  that  they  plundered 
Carthagena. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  series  of  fkcta  firom  which  con- 
siderable instruction  may  be  derived  respecting  the  character 
of  public  war. 

These  Bucuneers  established  an  independent  comnanityt 
adopted  a  democratic  form  of  go  vemmenty  and  elected  their 
own  chiefs  or  rulers.  These  rulers  obtained  their  oAces  as 
honorably  as  those  who  acquire  dominion  by  the  sword  | 
andf  when  elected,  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  maice  war  and 
invade  the  rights  of  others,  as  any  Emperor,  King,  or  FKs- 
ident.  For  in  every  case,  what  is  called  the  right  oT  mttc- 
ing  war  is  a  mere  assumption  of  power  to  which  no  man  or 
body  of  men  has  any  just  claim,  unless  it  be  derived  from  a 
divine  commission ;  or  if  the  right  docs  otherwise  exist,  it  if 
common  to  every  community,  whether  great  or  small,  and 
to  every  man,  whether  high  or  low. 

A  more  brave  and  daring  class  of  men  than  the  Bncaneers 
perhaps  never  traversed  the  ocean  or  the  land*  Montbar» 
Basco,  and  Morgan  would  not,  we  believe,  suBer  in  compari* 
son  with  Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon  Bonapartet  and 
Gen.  Jackson  ;  and  if  bravery  in  fighting  is  the  great  excel- 
lence of  the  human  character,  the  Bucaneers  most  be  allow- 
ed a  forward  seat  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
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These  brave  warrion  by  force  of  aniM  took  possecsioTi  of 
Tortuj^y  and  erected  fortifications.  Thisy  liowerer,  was 
only  imitating  the  examples  of  the  Spaniards^  the  French^ 
the  English,  and  a  long  list  of  other  nations. 

The  Bucanecre  made  depredatitms  on  private  property  as 
well  as  on  pablic»  and  often  robbed  and  killed  those  who  had 
done  tliem  no  harm  :  they  captured^  plundered,  and  destroy- 
ed vessels  at  sea ;  they  pillaged  and  depopulated  cities, — and 
they  sometimes  murdered  captives,  and  burnt  towns,  or 
villages.  For  all  these  atrocities^  they  bad  numerous  ex- 
amines in  the  conduct  of  ce/efrra/ed  conqueror^f  and  the  ruleri 
of  Christian  nations.  .% 

On  account  of  their  terrible  character  the  Bucaneers  were 
by  tlie  Spaniards  denominated  ^<  dertb,*'  and  one  of  their 
chiefs  was  railed  the  <*  Exterminator/'  But  they  were  no 
more  deserving  of  the  name  of  dtvilSf  than  the  Spaniards  who 
conquered  South  America;  and  Cortes  was  as  truly  an 
<<  Exterminator''  as  Montbar.  Indeed  ail  nations  act  the 
part  of  devils  or  tormentors  when  engaged  in  war ;  and  per- 
haps every  country  can  boast  of  having  produced*  nourished* 
and  extolled  as  much  as  one  •<  Exterminator."  . 

In  dividing  their  spoils*  the  Bucaneers  were  very  precise* 
and  in  some  respects  singular.  A  chief  claimed  only  an 
equal  share  with  a  common  seaman.  Sometimes^  however* 
when  lie  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits*  he 
was  allowed  two  or  three  shares ;  but  tliis  depended  wholly  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  crew.  In  this  there  was  perhaps  as  much 
equity  as  in  the  Christian  nukUa  of  dividing  the  fruits  of  vi- 
olence and  robbery* 

The  care  of  those  celebrated  pirates  in  providing  for  their 
maimed  and  wounded,  and  in  allowing  the  shares  of  the  slain 
to  go  to  their  friends  or  relations,  has  not  probably  been  sur- 
passed by  any  class  of  privaUersmenf  or  other  Christian  dep" 
redators, 

Tlieir  customs  of  praying  to  God  for  assistance  in  their 
horrible  enterprises— of  giving  thanks  for  their  inhuman 
conquests*  and  of  devoting  a  part  of  their  plunder  to  sacred 


use$9  were  all  borrowed  fh>iii  the  examples  of  Christian  ru- 
lers. Tliey  had  been  taoght  by  Christians  to  assdciate 
prayer  and  thanksgiTingy  with  fightingf  robbery,  and  man- 
slaughter. 

It  mil  doubtless  be  admitted  by  Christians  in  general,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bucaneers  was  unjust  and  abominable; 
that  f  hey  were  under  the  influence  of  <^  strong  delosions'*  in 
supposing  that  God  could  approve  their  wars,  or  be  pleased 
with  their  bloody  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and  offerings. 
But  what  do  we  find  in  any  part  of  their  conduct  more  un- 
just or  more  inconsistent,  than  the  conduct  of  Christian  xkMr 
tions  in  time  bf  war  ?  What  was  done  by  these  pirates 
which  they  did  not  learn  in  the  common  war  schoob,  or  de- 
rive from  the  examples  of  Christian  rulers  ?  tfbat  kind  of 
deeds  or  exploits  did  they  perform  which  had  not  been  by 
Christians  a  thousand  timfs  perpetrated,  and  asoRen  eulogiz- 
ed as  just  and  glorious  i  What  did  tliey  do  in  flie  seven- 
teenth century,  wliich  was  worse  than  hundreds  of  rinrilar 
deeds  which  have  been  both  done  and  applauded  by  Chris- 
tian rulers  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

In  what  respect  is  it  a  less  evil  for  innocent  men  to  be 
robbed,  to  have  their  habitations  consumed,  or  to  be  killed, 
by  order  of  an  Emperor,  a  King,  a  President,  or  any  other 
Ruler  or  General,  than  to  suffer  the  same  injuries  by  order 
of  a  piratical  Chief?  And  why  is  it  less  shocking  to  a^ 
ciate  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  God  with  such  flagrant 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  in  the  former  case,  than  in  the 
latter  ? — If  the  Bucaneers  were  deluded  in  supposing  that 
their  conduct  could  be  approved  by  the  Father  of  mercies, 
so  it  may  have  been  with  all  Christian  nations,  who  have 
gloried  in  their  war  exploits  and  associated  with  them  the 
forms  of  a  benevolent  religion. 

It  is  hoped,  that  these  remarks  will  have  at  least  so  much 
influence  on  the  minds  of  Christians  in  this  country,  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  privaieerimg,  and 
all  the  modes  of  marUime  depredatiotif  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Christian  nations.    Were  it  not  for  tho  ovidenoe 


which  exists  ihat  war^  in  all  its  branches,  is  ever  accompanied 
with  delusion  and  grops  moral  blindness^  would  it  not  be  won- 
derful that  Christians  should  have  so  long  and  so  uniform- 
ly censured  the  conduct  of  Bucaneers,  Algerines,  and  unau- 
thorized pirateSf  without  reflecting  on  their  own  customs,  and 
becoming  convinced  that  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom are  truly  chargeable  with  just  such  acta  of  rapine, 
vkdence,  and  injustice,  as  they  condemn  in  others  1  To 
every  ruler  who  censures  the  Bucaneera  and  still  practises  or 
authorizes  privateering,  or  depredation  on  the  property  of 
the  innocent,  with  what  force  does  the  following  language  ap- 
ply !  <•  Thou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou 
steal  ?"—><  And  thinkest  thou  this,  O  many  that  judgest 
them  that  do  such  things,  and  dost  the  same,  that  thou  shalt 
escape  the  judgment  of  God  !'* 

In  the  foregoing  comparisons  it  has  not  been  our  aim  to 
insinuate,  that  there  have  been  no  better  men  in  the  warring  na- 
tions of  Christendom  than  among  the  Bucaneera.  The  contraiy 
we  readily  admit.  Still  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  be- 
lief, that  even  good  men  in  general  have  been  grossly  delud- 
ed by  the  influence  of  custom  respecting  the  character  of 
public  war  and  those  acts  of  rapine  and  iiyustice  which  are 
its  never  failing  concomitants ;— that  they  have  also  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  rulers  have  a  i  ight  to  make  war  on 
innocent  subjects  for  the  alleged  offences  of  their  rulers, 
and  to  sacrifice  thousands  of  their  own  pe^iple  in  projects  of 
ambition  or  revenge.  We  are  also  fully  convinced  that, 
during  the  last  thousand  years,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  conflicts  between  Christian  nationSf  and  between  them 
and  other  people,  the  principal  agents  in  producing  and 
conducting  these  wars,  have  been  men  of  no  better  disposi- 
tions or  principles  than  the  Bucaneera,  and  that  they  really 
deserve  no  higher  standing  in  public  estimation. 

'<  I  admit,'*  said  an  Indian  Chief,  <<  that  there  are  good  white 
men,  but  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  bad  |  tiie  bad  mnst 
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be  the  strongest,  for  they  rule/'*  There  has  been  too  vrach 
g^und  for  applying  this  remark  to  Chriatian  nations  in  gm- 
cral,  and  in  tliia  way  we  may  account  for  their  innumerabk 
wars. 


ATROCITIES  AIXOWED  IIT  WAB« 

»am  Mr.  Fullcr'i  ipccch  ia  CoagiOB  on  ite  ^^^'^i-J'*  w«. 

**  Many  barburous  practices  are  still  allowed  in  war,  wbich  are  not  eon* 
ducire  to  efTect  its  objects,  and  are,  therefore,  mere  abuses  of  militaiy 
power.  A  garrison  taken  by  assault  may  be  put  to  the  sword ;  a  city  takoi 
by  storm  may  be  pillaf^ed,  and  the  inhabitants  cnnaigncd  to  the  foiy  of  sn 
unbridled  soldiery.  Nothing  can  be  more  abominable  in  the  si^fht  of  fSbd 
and  man— -notliing  more  completely  wanton  and  uiuiecesaaiy.  It  is  not 
>«!  settled  tliat  a  commander  of  a  fortress,  who  brarely  defends  it  to  the 
last  extremity,  may  not  be  put  to  death  by  his  oonqueron*  for  luscour* 
age  and  fidelity. 

*'Thc  execution  of  spies  is  uniTcrsally  admitted  in  the  code  of  ciTiUs* 
edwar.  The  case  of  Andr£  is  in  point;  none  have  rmtured  to  censure 
his  execution,  who  have  admitted  that  he  was  a  spy ^— Oar  jtreat  and  hu- 
mane Commander  gave  him  over  to  execution,  no  doubt,  with  great  rtka^ 
tance,  in  consideration  of  his  uncommonly  interesting  character :  but  he 
seemed  to  consider  the  sacrifice  of  the  victim  as  necessary  for  the  piescr* 
vation  of  the  army.  I  m'lst  be  permitted  to  say,  Mr.  Ghumao,  thait  I 
deeply  regret  the  execution  of  Andre.  If  be  liad  been  an  ordinaTy  na% 
1  should  still  have  regretted  it  The  preservation  of  any  army  cannot  ia 
any  degree  depend  on  the  punishment  of  spies ;  for  the  danger  of  this 
fate  will  never  deter  officers  and  soldiers,  and  even  those  of  the  mott  co> 
tabltslied  courage  and  honor,  from  engaging  in  this  service.  It  is  Bflt 
considered  immoral  or  dishonorable,  and,  therefore,  the  extreme  d«gar 
incurred  increases  the  merit,  and  the  honor,  and  the  reward  of  succesb 
Hence,  it  is  demonstrable  that,  to  treat  captured  opiee  like  ordinaiy 
prisoners  of  war,  would  not  increase  their  number,  nor  the  danger  of  any 
army  from  their  enterprises.— Let  us  then  examine,  without  foar,  any  ex> 
isting  practice  which  militates  against  the  rights  of  humanity,  and,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  found  substantially  unnecessary,  let  us  boldly  explode  it, 
and  not  doubt  that  our  example  will  be  approved  and  adopted  by  ether 
nations." 

It  ifl  gratifying  to  iBnd  me robers  of  Congrraa  poaseaung  ao 
much  inde|iendence»  reflection^  and  magnanimityy  as  to  caO 
in  question  the  principles  and  usages  of  war.     The  <<  Buuoj 

*  Historical  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  p.  64. 


barbarous  practices'*  which  <^  arc  still  allowed  in  war'*  among 
professed  Christians  are  a  reproach  to  our  species.  Thuso 
which  were  named  by  Mr.  Fuller  are  truly  barbarous,  and 
the  list  might  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Indeed  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  mention  any  branch  or  usage  of  war,  which  is  not  bar- 
barous. There  are  some  noble  and  generous  actions  occa- 
sionally performed  by  men  engaged  in  war.  But,  generally 
speaking,  war  is  barbarous  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  progress 
— in  its  motives.  Its  principles,  its  usages,  and  its  results.  It 
is  made  and  conducted,  even  by  professed  Christians,  on  the 
principles  of  barbarity  but  little  modified,  and  not  on  the  prin- 
ciples either  of  religion,  civilization,  or  humanity.  In  its  leapt 
barbarous  forms  it  calls  on  men  to  engage  in  mortal  combat» 
who  have  no  cause  to  be  offended  with  each  other  ;  and  It 
sacrifices  the  innocent  for  crimes,  or  pretended  crimes,  of 
which  they  were  not  the  agents.  Such  a  custom  must  be 
barbarity  in  its  very  essence. 

The  last  sentence  which  we  have  quoted  flmm  Mr.  Fuller's 
'speech  is  truly  admirable : — ^  Let  us  then  examine,  without 
fear,  any  existing  practice  which  militates  against  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and  whenever  it  shall  be  found  substantially 
unnecessary,  let  us  boldly  explode  it,  and  not  doubt  that 
our  example  will  be  approved  and  adopted  by  other  na« 
tions.^ 

This  philanthropic  gentleman  has  opened  a  spacious  field 
for  inquiry,  which  perhaps  we  shall  in  future  Numbers 
more  fully  explore.  In  this  place  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  fi^llow  citizens  to  one  ^  practiced  only,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fuller: — 

Does  not  the  <<  existing  practice*'  of  privateering  and  mari- 
time depredation  on  unarmed  vessels  in  time  of  war,  not 
only  **  militate  against  the  rights  of  humanity,''  but  against 
the  claims  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  Heaven  ?  And  is  not 
this  practice  '<  substantially  unnecessary,''  a  wanton,  as  well 
as  unjust  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  innocent  ?  If  so,  <*  let 
us  boldly  explode  it,  and  not  doubt  that  our  example  wlH  be 
approved  and  adopted  by  other  nations.'* 


as 

LETTER  FSOM  THE  HOK.  ELIAS  BOUDINOT. 

BwrHngtm,  July  21, 1819. 

Rcvercnil  and  I>c«Lr  Sir, 

I  cAif  scarcely  find  langaa^  to  acknowledge  in  a  suitable 
manner  your  very  polite  and  flattering  letter  of  the  251h  ul- 
timo. 

The  elegant  manner  in  which  you  communicate  the  unde- 
served attention  of  your  respectable  Society,  and  the  unex- 
pected honor  they  have  done  me,  by  appotntinj*  ftie  an  honor- 
ary member,  fills  me  with  gratitude  and  respect. 

I  should  have  immediately  answered  your  letter,  but  my 
very  infirm  state  of  body  and  mind  prevents  me  tfom  doing 
what  would  be  both  duty  and  pleasure,  as  I  could  wish. 

My  great  age  and  weakness  leave  me  but  little  hope  of 
aiding  the  Society,  but  by  the  most  cordial  and  hearty  ap- 
probation of  their  labours  of  love  to  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind. So  long  a  confinement  as  I  have  sufibred  has  prevent- 
ed my  taking  a  part  in  this  all-important  unioii  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  real  happiness  of  the  world.  I  acknowledge  it 
a  most  delicate  as  well  as  invaluable  subject^  which  at  the 
first  blush  appears  big  with  insuperable  difficulties  suf- 
ficient to  appal  the  stoutest  heart ;  though  unhappiily  they 
arise  from  the  abominable  and  inhuman  practices  of  those 
who  call  themselve  the  childi*en  of  one  universal  Parent,  the 
constant  expectants  of  death  and  judgment. — ^Indeed  it  is  a 
most  melancholy  consideration,  that  even  the  civilized,  and 
I  may  almost  justly  say  the  christianized  world  from  the  be- 
ginning, should  have  adopted  and  still  continue  to  adopt  the 
military  life  as  an  object  of  eager  desire,  and  do  not  shrink 
back  from  educating  the  rising  generation  in  the  love  of  war 
and  strife,  and  cease  not  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind,  that 
it  is  highly  honorable  to  shed  a  brother's  blood.  It  is  with 
pain  that  we  see  at  tiie  present  moment  whole  communities, 
nay,  even  rospectable  cities,  who,  disregarding  their  christian 
character,  do  not  discountenance,  but  highly  applaud  and 
i-cwanl,  Willi  public  honors  and  emoluments,  those  who  are 
foremost  in  and  best  calculated  for  butchering  tbeip  fellow  heirs 
of  immortality. 
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Our  own  coantry*  after  all  our  boasting  and  great  ezperi* 
enre^  are  not  free  from  this  dreadful  contagion.  Schools  are 
forming  throughout  our  land»  to  rear  up  children  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  arms. — ^The  wilderness  for  thousands 
of  miles  is  explored  for  the  purpose  of  building  forts  and 
places  of  military  strength^  at  a  m«>st  intolerable  expenser— 
for  carrying  on  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  ppeculation»  influence 
and  patronage ;  and  not  the  least  among  the  rest^  to  aid  in 
extirpating  ihe  only  true  and  absolute  proprietors  and  lords 
of  the  Sfitlt  from  that  inheritance  which  Grod  in  bis  mercy 
has  provided  for  them. 

The  present  mania  for  another  Indian*  if  not  foreign  war^ 
ought  to  be  highly  alarming  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  no  other  obstacle  can  be  raised  against  so  great  an 
evilf  at  least  the  ardent  prayer  of  every  christian  should  be 
incessant  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  join  as  one  man  in  that 
earnest  petition,  <<  Give  Peace  in  our  tim^,  O  Lord/' 

I  have  great  confidence  in,  him,  who  is  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  thatthe  time  is  drawing  nigh,  (though  much 
distress  must  firat  come,)  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  in- 
to pruning  hooks,  and  the  earth  shall  be  covered  witii  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,  and  every  na* 
tioUf  language,  and  tongue  shall  hail  the  coming  Immanuel. 

Present  me,  dear  Sir,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  your 
worthy  Society,  and  believe  me  to  be  with  g^at  esteem  and 
the  most  fervent  prayer  for  their  sucecss. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 

Tours  most  affectionately, 

ELUS  BOUDINOT. 

Note*  The  foregoing  letter  will  command  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  serious  and  benevolent  Christian.  Dr.  Bou- 
diuot  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
nark,  that  he  waa  once  the  President  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, the  highest  oflker  then  in  the  United  States;  that 
be  has  been  the  President  of  the  American  Bihle  Society, 
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from  its  fint  organization  ;  that  he  has  long  been  distin- 
guiahed  and  revered  for  bis  philanthropy  and  piety ;  that 
he  is  far  adTanced  in  ycars^  and  now,  as  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  graTe»  he  expresses  his  sentiments  in  relatioi 
to  war,  and  the  objects  of  Peace  Societica.     Thone    who 
are  disposed  to  glory  in  war»  and  to  deridm  the  eflbrta  for 
Us  abolition,  would  perhaps  do  wel^  aeyera^y  to  pat  tba 
following  questions  to  their  own  conscienoes  ti^^avel  m  beU 
tar  daim  to  the  character  of  a  trae  Patrtot*  a  feenaiM  Phi- 
lanthropiat,  a  real  Christian,  a  wise  and  good  nan,  tbaa  tba 
Tenerahle  Elias  Boodinot  ?    May  it  not  be  iaqputod  to  a  Aa» 
ftct  in  BM  of  tiiat  love  which  aeekelh  the  good  of  all  and 
worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour,  or  to  tlie  n^gloet  of  dae  m* 
iection,  that  1  have  been  disposed  to  apply  the  mnMa  off  pat- 
riotisB,  Tirtoe,  and  glory,  to  the  spirit  of  asilitary  anAitioBy 
hatred,  reteage,  and  war  i 


N.  B.  After  the  preceding^  letter  and  remarks  were  in  tjpe,  the  Newi- 
papers  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  BoitdinoL  %Vhne  we  condofe  witb  Mi 
numerout  friends  and  the  friendt  of  hnnanit/  tmd  lalif^kii^  mm  tbevoMP* 
al  of  this  diitingniahfld  and  exceUent  Cbristiaa^  we  rejone  that  th»r  aoL 
cmn  ercnt  was  delayed  till  he  had  g^ven,  as  a  dyin^  man«.  hit  iii^re»i|9^ 
testimony  on  tlie  subject  of  war.  For  "  by  it  he,  bting"  dead,  |(f  apedktth^ 
and  will  long  continue  to  speak ;  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  many 
thoiisttndB  will  profit  by  his  admonitions. 

It  was  not  intended  to  publiali  any  part  of  tho  lottcr  Thinh  ontMiaTd 
the  one  from  Dr.  Boudinot ;  but  as  it  contained  an  alliuioo  to  the  cxpc^V 
ed  cTcnt,  which  has  now  occurred^  perhaps  it  is  not  improper  to  insert 
the  following  extract,  which  was  the  last  paragraph:— 

*■  From  the  Catalogue  and  other  pamphlets  which  I  shall  send,  you  may 
learn  the  character  and  objects  of  the  Society  that  h«s  elected  yoa  an 
Honorary  Member.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  testimony  of  respect 
win  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  in  the  decline  of  life :  and  you  may  rest 
assured,  that,  when  you  shall  ha\*e  bid  adiea  to  this  waninp  world,  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  will  dcrire  pkastne 
fnm  a  belief,  tliat  anoilier  of  their  bretlircn,  who  had  *  served  his  gener- 
ation by  the  will  of  God,*  has  been  admitted  to  the  regions  of  undisturbed 
and  everlasting  peacct" 

While  the  unreflecting  multitude  bestow  their  wanton  aduktaont  on  pfo* 
fane  duellists  and  bloodstained  butchers  of  their  species,  let  it  be  the  care 
of  Christians  to  admire  and  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  friend  of  Uod  and 
man— the  image  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
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xsnnt  nox  tbs  boit*  mk.  jBmuuoir. 

■  1 

siBt  MaaticeUo,  OeUbtr  i,  'ift. 

I  bive  dtly  received  (lie  ■Mnorial  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  forward  me,  with  the  ktter  of  September  20$  desiring 
mj  opiaion  ob  the  propoBition  to  suppress  privateering  in 
time  of  war.  Of  that,  my  opinion  is  recorded  in  the  4Ui  ar- 
ticle ct  the  instructions  of  Congress  of  May  7f  17M»  to  their 
ministers  commissioned  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  the  several  powers  of  Europe,  which  were 
drawn  by  me  while  in  Congress  |  and  in  the  treaty  with 
Prussiaf  ^oled  by  jrou,  which  I  drew  akKs  as  one  of  these 
commissioners :  but  the  sujergestion  was  originally  from  Dr» 
Franklin.  But  there  is  a  time  for  man  to  retire  from  tlie 
business  of  the  world,  when  he  should  suspect  his  declinin|f 
fiiculties,  and  cease- to^JUrusI  and  expose  them.  That  time  is 
come  with  me ;  feebleness  of  body  and  relaxation  of  mind 
adotonisb  me  to  seek  repose,  and  to  retire  from  all  public 
concerns,  which  I  have  accordingly  done  for  years.  I  leave 
cheerfully  to  the  existing  generation  measures  which  are  to 
aflhct  themselves  alone,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  wisely 
directed.  I  must  be  permitted  therefore  to  decline  givii^ 
any  new  opinion  on  this  subject  for  the  public,  who»  without 
such  presompti«m  in  me,  will  know  well  what  to  do  with  it  j 
assuring  you  at  the  same  time  of  my  high  respect  and  con- 
sideration. 

TH :  JEFFERSON. 

P.  S.  As  the  Instructions  are  not  in  the  printed  journals, 
I  inclose  you  an  extract  of  that  article  from  an  authenticated 
copy  in  my  hands,  dated  May  7, 1784,  a  year  earlier  than 
the  letter  quoted  in  the  memorial,  and  from  a  still  earlier 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin^  either  to  congress  or  otherwise, 
which  I  do  not  recollect 

Jtrt»  4Ui  of  the  iBslructkmB  of  GongreM  May  7»  1784^  to  the  minatten 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes,  at  the  Court  of  VeraaUles  for  treaties 
with  the  Nveral  powers  of  Europe. 


*'  That  it  be  proposed^  though  not  inditpeniably  reqaired,  th&t  *if  wir 
should  hereafter  arise  between  the  two  contnctin|f  parties,  the  Berchmts 
of  either  country  then  residing  in  the  other  shall  be  alloved  to  remain  miie 
months  to  colkHct  their  debts  and  settle  their  sfiairsy  and  may  de|Mrt  fi«^ 
]j,  canying  oiT  all  their  effects  without  molestataoD  or  hiadiiicc :  aad  all 
ftahermen,  all  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and  all  ciiixena  or  manufiucturers,  ua- 
■rmed  and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places^  who  labour 
Ibr  the  common  subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind  and  peaceably  JbOow- 
iA[f  their  respective  employments,  shall  be  allowed  to  eoBtiBoe  the  saaei 
Md  shall  not  be  molested  by  the  armed  Ibrce  of  the  OMaiy,  ioa  whose  pov* 
cr  by  the  events  of  war  they  may  happen  to  fidl  s  but  if  any  ^unf  is  acc- 
essary to  be  taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed  fimroe,  the  saine 
shall  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price  :  and  all  merdiaata  and  tnders 
cxchsnging  the  products  of  Afferent  placet,  aad  thci^by  rendciiiig  the 
■aotsiariesy  eonvenienoes,  and  comforts  of  haman  lile  aaae  oaay  to  obtain 
okI  aiore  general*  aball  be  allowed  to  pass  Iree  aad  aanohsled  i  aad 
neither  of  the  contract'uig  powers  shall  gp'ant  or  issue  any  commisBian  to 
any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them  to  take  or  destroy  sodi  tn« 
dmg ships,  or  intermpt  such  commerce* 

BEMASX9. 

Thb  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  does  Immmit  to  Hhtb  Aawricn 
Congress  of  17ft4,  and  shows  that  philanthropic  princqiks 
were  adopted  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  republican  gofem- 
nent  It  does  honor  to  Dn  FrankliUf  as  the  BMyrrr  of  a  plan 
for  circumscribing  the  horrors  of  war  and  diminishing  the 
BMtiTes  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  And  it  also  does  hoaor  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  ;  for  while  be  avows  himself  m  the  wiiler  betfi 
of  tlie  instructions  of  Congress  to  tlieir  commissionersy  and 
also  of  the  celebrated  article  in  tlie  treaty  with  Prussiaf  be 
candidly  assures  us*  that  <<  the  suggestion  was  onginaDy 
from  Dr.  Franklin.'* 

Though  Mr.  Jefferson  declines  <«  giring  any  ntw  opimoa 
on  this  subject,**  he  has  fhinkly  told  us  what  was  his  opinion 
fliirty  five  years  ago»  wheii  his  «  faculties^*  were  in  full  t^ 
or ;  and  he  does  not  intimate  that  any  change  of  views  has 
occurred  either  by  longer  experience  and  observationy  or  •'de- 
dining  faculties.**  He  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  the  In- 
formation he  hss  given  relative  to  some  (acta  which  wen 
not  generally  known. 
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We  devoutly  bope  that  tbe  present  rulers  of  our  countrj 
are  not  less  enlightened  nor  less  philanthropic*  than  a  Con- 
gress of  the  last  century ;  and  that  similar  instructions  will 
again  be  given  to  all  our  Ministers  at  foreign  courts.  Should 
the  humane  proposition^  which  originated  in  the  American 
Congress,  be  revived  and  pursued,  tbe  time  may  soon  arrive 
when  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  greater  benefit  and  a  greater 
honor  to  our  nation,  than  all  our  sanguinary  ex).loit8,  by  sea 
or  land,  since  1784.  War  and  ivarriors  will  not  always  be 
the  OLOBT  of  Christian  countries.  Men  however,  who  have 
heretofore  been  engaged  in  war»  believing  in  its  necessity 
and  justice,  while  they  deplored  its  effects,  and  who  were  not 
dependant  merely  on  fighUng  valor  for  their  fame^  but  were 
in  their  general  characters  virtuous  and  useful,  will  still  re- 
tain the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  candid.  As  the  world  be* 
comes  more  enliglitened,  greater  allowances  will  be  made  for 
the  prejudices  of  education,  in  estimating  the  characters  of 
men  of  formw  generations* 


cuMMnroToir  vkacs  societt. 

This  reapectable  Society  was  organized  as  a  Branch  of 
the  MassachuaetiB  Peace  Society,  Sept.  d,  1819. 

>  •      • 

OFFICEBS. 

Nehbm lAE  RiOHABDS,  Esq.  PruidnnL 

Maj.  R.  Dawbs,  |  ^^  TrmitfOs. 
Alios  CoaB,       J 

Sbth  Poetbb  Juo.  Trtaxwrer. 

Cyeus  Foed/  (  Carre^ing  and    Becarduig 

The  Members  of  this  Society,  already  reported,  are  4dt 
Their  names,  will  be  given  ia  tbe  next  annual  Catalogue. 
A«/V*o.6«      „       6 
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CONSTlTUTlOlf  OV  THB  HINOHAM  FBACK  SOCIKTl. 

1.  The  name  of  Uiii  Society  shall  be  the  H'lnghan   Peace  Society.    It 

ihali  be  a  braiich  of  the  Maatachusetu  Peace  Society.    Ita  sole  object 

shall  be  to  discourage  the  practice  oi  war,  and  promote  peace  and  good 

will  among  men. 
%  The  oflkxrs  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Sccietaiy.TiCHner, 

and  six  Tnutees,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  who  together  shall 

constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  monies  wfaidi  may  be  set  iny  tiaic 
dtte,  or  belong  to  the  Society,  and  aceoont  lor  the  same  to  the  ExecvUfC 
OMBmittee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Socie^ 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  in  vhich 
book  this  Constitution  shall  be  entered  and  subscribed  by  all  the  members. 
It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  attend,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committer 
to  all  the  correspondence  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  receive  and  proride  for  the  distziibii^ 
tion  of  all  the  tracts  which  may  belong  to  the  Society,  examine  from  time 
to  time  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  call  meetings  of  the  Society  whenever 
a  majority  of  them  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  manai^e  all  its  prudentisl 
concerns,  which  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  bring  belbre  the  Soeiety  at  a 
general  meeting. 

6.  The  Society  shall  meet  annually  on  the  afternoon  of  the  annual  state 
Thanksgiving ;  and  this  and  all  other  meetings  shall  be  notified  fay  the 
Secretary  in  the  mode  which  the  Society  may  prescribe. 

7.  Every  person  subscribing  this  Constitution,  and  paying  one  dollsr 
annually  to  the  Treasurer,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society ;  and  all  do- 
nations to  its  funds  shall  be  gratefully  recorded,  and  applied  exdnsiveiy  to 
the  object  of  the  Society. 

S.  Every  member  shall  receive  at  least  half  the  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion in  the  tracts  of  the  Society  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  and  the  re- 
maining tracts  belonging  to  them  shall  be  distributed  at  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

9.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  made  to  thb  Constitution  bat  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  by  consent  «f  twx>  thirds  of  the 
members  present ;  and  no  change  in  the  objects  of  the  Soeiety  shall  ever 
be  made. 

Officers  of  the  SodtUi. 

Samuel  NoBTOiCt  Esq.  FresidenL 
Rev.  Dai?isl  KniBAiXy  Secrdary. 
JosHFA  WDiDBB,  Trtosurer. 
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Trustus, 

Ilev.  Henry  Colman  Charles  W.  Gushing 

Caleb  Thaxter»  Esq.  Martin  Lincoln^  Esq. 

Dea.  John  Jacob  Joseph  Wilder  Jr.  Esq. 

Members  of  the  Society  36. 

JVMe.  The  two  Societies  now  reported  are  important  ac- 
quisitions. As  a  Catalogue  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  So- 
ciety with  all  its  Branches  will  probably  be  published  early 
in  the  next  year^  it  has  been  deemed  proper  not  to  occupy  the 
pages  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  with  the  additional  names— ex- 
cepting those  of  officers. 

ON  HEABINO  TH£  RBWS  OF  FEBBT^S  YIGTOBT. 

I  BKAB  the  bells  that  echo  round, 
I  hear  the  cannon's  thundering  soundj 
And  shouts  of  mirth  and  glee : 
I  ask  the  cause  with  haste  and  fear. 
Of  this  alarm — and  quickly  hear 
The  news  of  Victory. 

Fbroh!  Belloiia's  dreadful  voice 
Sends  forth  a  battle  cry. 
And  men— deluded  men,  rejoice 
To  see  their  fellows  die. 

Yet  think  not  that  I  cannot  feel 
A  pleasure  in  Columbia's  weal, 
A  grief  to  hear  her  woes ; 
My  heart  is  moy*d  for  those  decreed 
By  fate  severe  to  fall  and  bleed. 
And  mourns  for  friends  and  foes. 

For  who  can  hear  the  work  of  death 
On  Erie*8  silver  flood. 
Nor  think  the  victor's  laurel-WKath 
Is  spotted  thick  with  blood ! 

And  how  can  those  to  whom  belong 
The  witching  power  to  raise  the  song 
In  measure  bold  and  high. 
Those  bloody  deeds  in  story  blend 
And  teU  how  glorious  is  the  end 
Of  those  who  bravely  die ! 


M 
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Oh,  rather  in  the  world's  esteem 

A  simple  child  HI  be. 

Than  wake  the  lyre — and  name  the  theme, 

Ji  tang"  ofvietmy.  • 

*  These  lines  were  received  several  months  ago^  as  written  by  a  "yoang 
woman"  of  a  neiglibouringf  state.  We  hope  the  sentiments  will  be  imbib- 
ed by  all  the  women  in  Chnstendom,  whether  younflp  or  old ;  and  that 
men  as  well  as  women  will  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  san^^ainaiy  expense 
with  which  victors  acquire  renown^^ Ws  have  omitted  three  verses,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  poem,  without  them,  would  be  more  perfect  and 
impressive. 


A  DIALOGUE  Oir  W4B  WITH  SPABT. 


Plutarck-Hk  Friend  of 

ff^indham  Well*  Mr.  Plutarch,  Ferdinand  has  refined 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  for  a  cession  of  the  Fluridasr— what  do 
you  now  think  of  war  7 

Plutarch.     I  think  as  I  have  done  for  several  years. 

W.  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  war  with  Spaioy  whatever 
you  may  think  or  say  against  it. 

P.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  your  desires  do  not  accord  with  your 
opinion. 

/r.  I  think  Spain  has  treated  us  very  iUf  and  that  in  case 
of  a  war,  we  shall  take  the  I*loridas  with  ease ;  and  thus  io- 
dcmnify  ourselves  for  the  five  millions  of  dollars  which  she 
has  long  neglected  to  pay. 

P.  Perhaps  she  will  pay  what  is  due  without  the  expense 
of  a  war ;  if  not»  in  ray  opinion*  it  would  be  poor  economy 
to  expend  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  recover  a  debt  of  fiveu 
Besides,  the  pecuniary  expenses  of  war  are  of  trifling  con- 
sideration when  compared  with  its  crimesy  and  the  sacrifices 
of  human  life.  Justice  and  humanity  would  not  sacrifice  a 
single  lire  for  five  millions  of  dollars.  Did  yon,  Sir^  ever 
read  an  article  «  On  Counting  the  Cost  of  a  proposed  War/' 
in  the  i4tli  No.  of  the  Friend  of  Peace  ?  , 

fF.  I  have  not  read  any  thing  in  that  work. 

P.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  article ;  it  maj  be  of 
to  you. 
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FT.  To  gratify  you,  I  will  read  it ;  but  my  present  yiewa 
are  in  favor  of  war. 

P  I  suppose  the  five  millions  of  dollars  are  due  to  indi- 
vidual merchants*  and  not  to  the  government ;  but  if  the  loss 
should  be  averaged  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States^ 
it  would  perhaps  hejijly  cents  to  each  individual.  The  prob- 
able expenses  and  losses  of  a  war  should  not  be  estimated  at 
less  than  ten  times  that  amount.  Are  you  then  willing  to 
pay /re  dollars  for  Jifly  cents,  and  give  your  own  {j^  as  an 
additional  sarrifire  ? 

W   My  own  life  !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  7 

P.  Why,  Sir*  it  appears  to  me  that  those  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  a  war,  should  be  as  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  livesy 
as  to  vote  away  the  lives  of  other  men. 

W.  It  is  not  ex]iected  that  Members  of  Congress  will  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  an  army»  and  expose  their  lives  in  battle. 
"We  have  thousands  of  regular  troops  who  liave  been  trained 
up  for  the  business  of  war ;  they  are  paid  for  their  services, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  fight  whenever  they  are  called  on  for 
that  purpose. 

P.  I  know  it  is  not  expected  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  expose  their  lives  as  soldiers ;  if  it  were,  I  should  have 
but  little  fear  of  a  war  with  Spain.  As  to  the  regular  troops^ 
I  pity  them  from  my  heart  They  are  slarces  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  term ;  but  they  have  lives  and  souls,  which 
■hould  not  be  wantonly  sacrified  in  projects  of  revenge,  am- 
bition, or  avarice. 

W.  The  military  character  of  our  nation  already  stands 
high ;  a  war  with  Spain  will  raise  it  still  higher.  We  shall 
doubtless  acquire  a  firm  possession  of  theFloridas,  which  are 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  way  we  shall  be 
able  to  extirpate  the  nests  of  pirates  and  robbers  in  the  wes- 
tern regions,  and  be  in  a  better  situation  to  control  the  In- 
dians and  prevent  further  wars  with  these  savages. 

P.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  pacific  character  would  be 
more  honorable  to  oar  nation  and  afford  far  greater  security, 
than  the  bigbest  reputation  for  military  achievements  ^-that 
it  is  not  deairable  that  we jhould  become  robbers  and  pirates 
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onrsclvcs,  Cor  the  saku  of  extirpating  the  Bests  6t  depredtlon 
which  have  bcon  already  formed. — and  that  h  is  nmcb  bettor 
to  control  the  Indians  by  kindness^  than  by  cruelty. 

W.  If  all  men  were  of  your  opinion  in  regard  to  Wfr*  it 
might  be  ^^-ell  for  tliem ;  hot  this  is  not  the  case.  Wan 
mufify  therefore,  still  be  expected ;  and  a  -  mora  AyooraUs 
opportunity  for  a  war  with  Spain  will  perbafs  never  ooeor* 
But  business  calls,  and  I  must  retire. 

P.  It  should  be  your  aim*  Sir,  as  well  ms  mimt  ta  catti- 
Tate  and  encourage  those  dispositicms  and  scntiiBeBtB  whsrlif 
if  generally  imbibed,  would  give  tranquillity  to  the  world. 
But,  as  you  are  in  haste,  I  will  close  the  present  intonriew 
by  some  concise  statements,  for  you  conslderaiioB  while  on 
your  way  to  the  scat  of  government  ^— 

VThether  we  shall  have  a  war  with  Spain  depends  princi- 
pally on  the  following  gentlemen — the  PresideBt  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  the  Secretaries  or  Heads  of  Departments- 
the  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress^  and  the  Con- 
ductors of  Newspapers  in  the  several  States. 

Suppose  the  aggregrtte  of  these  several  classes  ts  be  SOB, 
and  that  it  could  ho  known  beforehand,  that  a  war  with 
Spain  and  the  conquest  of  the  Floridas  would  cost  the  Uni- 
ted States  merely  the  moderate  Mcrifiee  of  theae  BOO  men: 
Wliicli  of  them  would  raise  his  hand  or  his  voice  in  favor  of 
the  war  7 

Or  suppose  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  aright  be  ac- 
quired by  the  sacrifice  of  one  only  of  these  individuals— which 
of  them  has  the  patriotism  or  the  magnanimity  to  step  for- 
ward and  say — If  my  country  can  obtain  so  great  a  benefit 
as  the  possession  of  the  Floridas,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  Uk 
loss  of  my  Ii/f ,  here  I  am  ready  to  be  sacrificed  2  An  yon, 
Mr.  Windham,  the  man  of  such  exalted  patriotism?  Bii^ 
Sir,  a  war  on  Spain  cannot  probably  be  made  and  dosed  at 
less  expense  than  the  lives  oj  ten  thousands  of  our  dtizens^ 
and  as  many  more  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Can  he  then  be 
regarded  as  a  man  of  benevolence,  integrity^  and  honor,  or  a 
fit  "guardian  of  our  rights,' who  will  give  his  vote  to  sacriios 
itn  or  twenty  thousands  of  his  fhOow  being%  wbfle  he  wobM 
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not  give  his  own  life  to  procure  to  his  country  every  benefit 
which  he  anticipates  fmrn  the  war  7— To  speak  plainly,  Sirf 
such  wanton  and  merciless  lave  of  country  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, any  better  than  the  patriotism  of  pirates  and  highway- 
men ;  and  it  is  far  less  iieruic — for  they  do  their  own  fight- 
ing. I  rejoice,  however,  in  the  belief  that,  of  tlie  several  class- 
es which  have  been  named,  there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
would  sooner  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to  preserve  peace, 
than  to  barter  away  the  lives  of  others  in  exchange  for 
the  Floridas;  and  I  cannot  but  hope,  Mr.  Windham,  that 
on  due  reflection  you  will  prefer  being  of  that  number.  For 
it  is  written — <<  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers  ;  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." — Whose  children  then 
are  the  wab-makebs  !  and  what  must  be  their  doom  ! 

W.  Tou  have  expressed  your  views  in  strong  language ; 
but  I  will  reflect  on  what  you  have  said. — ^Farewell. 

P.  Adieu — May  the  Lord  direct  you  in  the  path  of  wis- 
dom, which  is  ever  the  path  of  peace. 


AUSPICIOUS  occurbences, 

Thouob  we  have  not  been  faToured  with  any  late  accounts  from  our 
brethren  in  England,  we  have  still  some  auspicious  occurrences  to  record. 

L  within  the  last  three  months  two  important  Auxiliaries  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Heace  Society  have  been  organised  and  put  in  operation,  an 
account  of  which  is  contained  in  the  preceding  pages. — The  Massachu* 
setts  Peace  Society,  with  its  several  Branches,  comprises  at  this  time 
nearly  900  Members. 

II.  From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Peace  Society  we  learn, 
that  it  is  now  composed  of  four  Branches — 169  Members ;  that  a  Second 
Peace  Society  has  been  formed  in  Indiana,  Vigo  county  i  and  that  '*  the 
Western  Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  is  also  a  Peace  Socie- 

m.  The  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Maine  have  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  LTnited  States  an  excellent  Memorial  against  the 
practice  of  Privateering.  Piracy,  a  blood-relation  of  Privateering,  has 
recently  excited  considerable  attention  by  her  multiplied  atrocities  i  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  business  of  maritime  depredation  in  its  various 
forms,  will  soon  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

IV.  A  Proposition  for  a  Meeting  to  form  a  Peace  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  published  in  the  Newspapers  of  that  city*  Perhaps  a  So- 
ciety is  already  formed. 

V.  A  monthly  work  has  been  established  at  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  enti. 
tied  ''The  DriUBh  Magazine  and  Periodical  Glemer,"  which  is  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  peaoe  kSi  other  philanthropic  objects.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  friend  in  New  York  for  the  perusal  of  seven  Numbers  of  the  work. 
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^Ve  tliink  its  circuUtuiii  mill  greatly  subserve  Uie  cause  of  Lumanny, 
benerolcnrc  and  peace. 

VI.  The  National  IntclVipjcncrr  of  Oct.  23,  contains  an  article  from  the 
American  Watchman,  in  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  tlte  mourn inpr  (nr 
Coromtxlore  IVrry,  with  Uk*  rtillowiD{f  reflections  :— "Nations  go  in  mourn- 
ing only  for  thi.'  adepts  in  the  arts  of  destruction.  Senseless  beings  that 
wc  arc !  When  shall  we  know  who  arc  in  truth  our  bencfactoni ! — Wben 
the  innocence  and  wiiuloni  of  tlio  Golden  A{^  revisit  the  earth,  tlien  will 
(liere  be  other  ]>ut)is  to  distinction  amitn}^  cotempcrarics,  than  that  defiled 
by  camaffc  and  stained  with  blood.**  See  artide  sn  **  Hr.  Wulium  Boldmin^ 

We  liavc  not  quoted  tlicsc  sentiments  from  disrespect  to  the  Commo- 
dore, but  to  slit)W  the  progress  of  light. 

VI i  Many  Newspapers  of  our  country  have  been  employed  in  difTusing 
information  of  the  Skftifcap  remedy  for  the  bite  of  Mad  Ekig-s  One  Num- 
ber of  the  National  Intelligencer  had  not  less  than  Hve  long  columns  for 
tliis  humane  purpose.  Hence  a  hope  may  be  derived  that  our  philanthro- 
pic Editors  will  soon  engiee  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  bite  of  Mad  Princes,  and  the  preventives  of  the  ^jr-hti- 
drtiphobia.  This  disease  has  long  made  dreadful  lia\-oc  of  our  ra:c.— It 
has  been  far  more  extensively  fatal  tlian  canine  madness.  Men,  how- 
ever, will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  destrcssing  ravages  of  tliis  distempi-r, 
when  ».hey  shall  have  been  duly  informed*  that,  instead  of  using  the  natu- 
ral remedies  and  preventives,  it  has  been  the  common  policy  of  state 
physicaaot  to  render  the  disease  popular  and  hereditary,  and  to  difTusc  tlie 
fatal  poison  as  the  best  means  for  averting  its  deleterious  effects.  By  a 
similar  policy  the  »mall  pox  and  canine  miidneu  might  have  been  made  to 
depopulate  the  world.  But  as  modern  discoveries  have  furnished  a  miid 
substitute  for  one  of  tliese  maladies,  and  a  simple  remedy  for  t)ie  other, 
we  may  rationally  hope  that  some  substitute  or  remedy  will  b^  found  for 
the  more  desolating  disease,  wliich  may  be  emphaticall}  styled  the  uses 
KViL,  or  the  botal  utdbophobia. 

JMice  io  Members  of  the  M.  P.  S. 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  residing  at  a  distance 
from  Boston,  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  subscriptions,  and  who  ha\-e 
no  better  means  of  conveyance,  may  forward  their  nu>ney  in  letters  directed 
to  the  Post  Master  in  Brighton  He,  being  the  Corresponding  Secretar) 
and  agent  for  the  Society,  will  forward  receipts  for  such  sums  as  he  shiiU 
receive.  The  success  of  the  Society  depends  much  on  the  punctuality  o\ 
Its  Members. 

Deceased  ^Members  of  the  JT.  P.  S. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Caldwell,  Waynesboro,  Georgia ;  Rev.  J  Huntington,  Bos- 
ton ;  A.  Craigic  Esq.  Cambridge  ;  John  Dabney  Esq.  Salem. 

Supposed  Error. 

In  p.  30  of  this  Number  the  reader  will  have  observed  a  note,  which 
Was  written  in  consequence  of  a  Newspaper  account  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boudinot.  Since  which — ani  too  late  to  suppress  the  Note— we  ha\'c 
been  told  that  the  repor*  of  his  death  is  contradicted  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser.  If  he  lie  still  living,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  continuance  of  a 
life  BO  valuable  ;  and  he,  and  other  candid  men.  will  re.tdily  excuse  a  mis* 
take,  unaccompanied  by  any  design  to  wound  the  teelingv  of  the  living,  or 
to  reproach  the  dead* 


MONUMENT 


OF  A  BENEFICENT  MISSION  FROM  BOSTON   TOtSr.  JOHNS.*^ 


AS  APPENDIX  TO    VOL.  I.    OF  THE 


TUIBXD  0¥  YE  ACE 


Gk)D  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  However  widely  they 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  lands 
or  seas— however  they  may  be  distinguished  by  a  di- 
versity of  features^  complexions,  and  names  ;  and  what- 
ever differences  there  may  bd  in  the  several  countries  of 
the  world  as  to  forms  of  government,  modes  of  worship, 
privileges,  customs  and  manners  \  still  all  men  have  one 
Father — all  men  are  brethren 

This  important  sentiment  of  brotherhood  is  inculcated 
in  the  revelation  of  mercy  by  the  Son  of  God.  To  im- 
press and  enforce  this  sentiment ;  to  abolish  those  distinc- 
tions, rites,  customs  and  prejudices,  by  which  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations  had  been  led  to  treat  each  other  as  enemies  i 

*  As  this  Monument  will  appear  as  published  in  Boston,  it  may  be 
proper  to  preclude  every  suspicion  of  its  being  a  work  of  self'Opplatut. 
For  this  purpose  only  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say,  that  the  writer  is 
neither  one  of  the  Benefactors,  nor  a  citizen  of  Boston.  Besides,  as 
uoble  as  the  Mission  was  in  his  esteem,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  work 
of  supererogation,  but  such  an  expression  of  fraternal  sympathy,  as  d^. 
ty  required.  The  object  of  the  Monument  is  not  flattery  ;  it  is  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  benevolent  entcrprizc  a«  a  *ub«titu(e  for  military  am- 
bition. 
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aod  to  cnite  the  naticms  in  the  bonds  of  mutnsd  affectioB 
amd  amity,  were  among  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Mes* 
liah't  misiion.  While  the  christan  religion  was  intended 
to  reconcile  men  unto  God,  it  was  also  designed  to  recon- 
cile them  to  one  another — to  subdue  their  losts  and  pas- 
sions«— to  inspire  ^hem  with  sentiments  of  forbearance,  for- 
giveness, sympathy  and  benignity,  that  they  might  bear 
one  another's  burdtns,  seek  each  other's  welfare,  and  be 
mdeed  the  disciples^  of  him,  who,  for  oar  sakes,  became 
poor,  and  went  about  doing  good. 

The  christian  religion  vnites  the  duty  and  happiness  of 
men.  vThe  mutual  exercise  of  brotherly  affection,  and  a 
cotdial  interchange  of  beneficent  acts  and  expressions  of 
gratitude,  are  accompanied  with  a  present  recompense  of 
delightful  emotions  ;  and  they  prepare  the  souls  of  men 
for  the  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  world. 

How  greatly  then  do  they  mistake  the  road  to  happ- 
ness,  who  indulge  the  passions  of  avarice^  envy,  malignity 
and  revenge.  By  this  they  exclude  from  their  own  bo» 
soms  the  purest  enjoyments — take  up  with  such  pleasures 
as  they  can  possess  in  common  with  beasts  of  prey— -become 
exposed  to  innumerable  vexations,  and  render  themselves 
unfit  for  the  society  of  benevolent  beings  in  a  fisture  state 
of  existence. 

The  present  age  is  said  to  be  **  the  age  of  missions  i** 
and  aU  benArolent  missions  have  a  two-fold  influence. 
They  tend  to  the  improvement  of  character  and  increase 
of  happiness  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  late  Mission 
from  Boston  to  St.  Johns,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  breth- 
ren, is  to  be  recorded  among  the  auspicious  occurrences  of 
our  times.  It  has,  we  doubt  not,  had  a  benign  tSkct  al- 
ready on  the  minds  of  m^ny  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings 
in  different  states  and  countries.  To  extend  and  prolcHig 
its  blessed  influence  is  the  ot)ject  of  this  Memorial.  The 
several  documents  relating  to  the  Mission  shall  now  be  ex* 
bibitedr 
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BosTOMi  lif ARCH  €j  ISJd. 

Thb  Committee  appointed  to  appropriate  the  funds  sub- 
tcribed  fof  the  relief  of  the  lufferers  by  the  late  fires  at  St. 
lobnSf  N.  F.  congratulate  the  cootributort  to  that  charity 
on  the  8afe  return  of  the  brig  Mas$ngir^  and  beg  leave 
briefly  to  report,  for  their  informatioui  Hlfut  coo^e  and 
highly  gratifying  result  of  their  proceedingti  by  the  fshi- 
bition  of  the  several  docun^ent^  herewitfi  req>ecti||lly  sub- 
initted*  A  true  cppy  of  record. 

FR^.  W.  INQRAHAM, 

Sjfcretarj  to  Qomfmttei., 

[No.  I.]  IqstractiQns  to  Capt.  Psr^itsoN. 

Boiton^  Decnnhr  %T ^  ISlY. 


<j;apt.  Georgb  Pbterson, 

Sir — The  brig  Metunger^  of  whi^h  you  are  master, 
having  been  ctiartered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  car- 
go of  provisions  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
St.  Johns,  in  Newfoundland  \  we  desire  that  you  will  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  diligence  to  that  place,  and  that,  on 
your  arrival,  yo«  will  wait  on  His  Excellency  Francis! 
BiaCMORE,  Commander  in  Chief  in  aod  over  the  Island, 
and  request  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to.  receive  the 
cargo  now  l^den  on  bosu*d  your  vessel,  aod  dispose  of  the 
nme  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  our  rejects  of  this  date, 
and  which  we  herewith  commit  to  your  charge. 

Every  article  on  bpard  oC  the  Af essenger  teing  iiptended. 
for  the  sole  porpos^  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  late  conflagration,  unconnected  with  any  commer- 
cial or  interested  object,  we  have  reason  to  presume  that 
the  utiqost  facility  will  be  affi>rded  to  you  in  the  execu- 
^on  of  the  duties  which  you,  have  assumed,  and  that  your 
vessel  will  be  promptly  discharged  and  enabled  to  return 
tfi  thjis  place,  or  pursue  such  other  course  as  the  interest  oC 
th^  owners  may  render  expedient* 


It  U  {Murdcularly  enjoined  upon  jon,  and  throogh^jcMi 
upon  your  officers  and  crew,  that  no  article  intended  for 
gale,  or  any  property  other  than  that  which  is  laden  un- 
der our  direction,  and  expressed  in  your  biUs  of  lading 
and  manifest,  be  taken  on  board  of  the  Messenger,  and 
that'  in  all  your  proceedings  you  are  bound  to  avoid  the 
smallest  infringement  of  the  laws  of  the  c#untry  to  which 
you  are  destined. 

Tou  will  of  course  require  of  the  Governor  General  a 
certificate  of  the  delivery*  of  your  cargo  at  the  jport  of  St. 
Johns,  to  be  transmitted  to  your  owners  as  an  evidence  of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements* 

We  wish  you  a'  speeSy  and  a  favourable  passage,  and 
that  you  may  be  rewarded  for  your  exertions  to  effect  the 
object  of  your  mission,  witii  the  thanks  and  blesangs  of 
«c  those  who  are  ready  to  perish.'' 

We  are,  in  behalf  of  the  subscribers  for  the  relief  of  the 

distressed  inhabitants  of  St.  Johns,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)      JAMES  perkinSj 

ARNOLp  WELLES, 
,  JON  A.  AMORT, 

BENJAMin  RICH, 
TRISTRAM  BARMAROf     I 
JOHN  HOUSTON,  J 

[No.  II.]  Letter  to  Gov.  Pickmore. 

To  His  Excellency  Francis  Pickmore,  Vice  Admural  rfthe 
White  ^  and  Gcvemor  and  Commander  in  Ckiefim  anJoxfer 
the  Lland  of  Newjhundland  and  its  Dependendei^  and  Prtm 
sident  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  poor  in  St. 
Johns.  ,..,,>. 

Sir — The  recent  conflagration  of  a  great  part  of  the 
town  of  St.  Johns,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  it  may  be 
impracticable  to  obtain  relief  firom  the  parent  country,  and 
the  calamity  which  must  necessarily  ensue  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  beings,  have  been  felt  in  this  town  with 
all  the  sympathy  which  they  are  calculated  to  inspire. 


0 

I 


29  bbl«.  and  1  ^       . 
963  bags         )  ^"^^• 


A  subscription  for  th^  purpose  of  affording  some  f nimf- 
^diaie  aid  to  the  sufferers,  has  been  consequently  opened  in 
this  pUce,  and  the  means  of  purchasing  a  quantity  of  such 
articles  s  are  considered  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment,  have  been  readily  contributed  by  a 
■umber  of  its  iahabitants. 

The  American  brig  Messenger^  Capt.  Peterson,  having 
been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  object  of  carrying  this  of- 
fering to  St.  Johns,  we  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose 
you  a  bill  of  lading  aod   manifest  of  her  cargo,  consisting 

of  the  following  articles  : — 

■J 

174-  barrels  Flour, 

125  barrels  Meal, 

1 1  tierces  Rice, 

which,  in  behalf  of  the  contributors,  we  request  that  you 

will  have  «he  goodness  to  receive,  and  cause  the  same  to  be 

distributed   among  the  sufferers  by  the  late  ronffagration, 

in  such  manner  and  in  such  proportions  as  their  respective 

circumstances  may  require. 

We  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  bearer,  Capt.  Peter- 
son, to  your  kind  protection,  and  pray  that  every  facility 
may  be  afforded  to  him  in  the  prompt  discharge  of  his 
cargo  and  the  despatch  of  his  vessel.  The  cause  of  hu* 
inanity  alone,  has  indiKed  him  to  undertake,  at  this  in- 
jclement  season,  a  voyage  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, he  would  have  felt  himself  obliged  to  decline. 

We  have  the  bonoiu*  to  be,  with  all  due  consideration, 

your  Excellency's  obedient  humble  servants, 

(Signed)         jAMEs  PERKINS,  "1  Committee  of  the 

ARNOLD  WELLES,  I    contributors  for 

JON  A.  AMORT,  jr.  i    the  relief  of  the 

BENJAMIN  RICH,  •     distressed     in^ 

TRISTRAM  BARNARD,    \     habitants  of  St. 
JOHN  HOUSTON,  J      JohnS. 

Boston,  Dec.  27,  1817. 
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[No.  Ill*]  Answer  of  Gov.  Fickmo&b. 

Fort  Townsbenif  St.  JAns^  Niwfaumdlani^ 

20th  January,  1818. 

GiirrLEMEM-^I  have  the  honomr  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.  acqu^ting  me  that 
a  subscription  had  been  entered  into  at  Doston  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  immediate  aid  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
recent  conflagrations  at  St*  Johns,  and  that  a  cargo  of  such 
articles  as  were  considered  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  had  been  purchased  and  forwarded  by  the 
American  brig  Messenger,  Capt.  Pbtb&soii,  consigned  to 
me  as  President  of  the  Soci^Kfy  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  St.  Johns. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Messen> 
ger  arrived  here  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  inst«  and  hav- 
ing discharged  the  cargo  agreeably  to  the  bill  of  lading,  is 
now  rfady  to  return  to  Bpston. 

I  beg  to  assure  the  Committee  that  I  shall  use  my  best 
endeavours  in  the  distribution  of  this  bounty  to  fulfil  theic 
benevolent  intentions ;  but  I  confess  myself  unable  to  ex* 
press,  in  adequate  terms^  on  the  part  of  those  whose  reUef 
has  been  the  object  of  the  humane  consideration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  the  feelings  which  their  generous  act 
has  excited.  Individually,  I  desire  to  offer  my  warmest  acp 
knowledgments  to  them  ;  and  shall  not  fail  to  commum- 
cate  to  His  Majesty's  Government  this  spontaneous  act  of 
liberality^  which  in  its  effects  I  trust  will  tend  to  increase 
jind  cement  mpre  firmly  the  relations  of  friendship  which 
now  so  happily  subsists  between  the  two  nations. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedi- 
ent humble  servant,  FRANCIS  PICKMORE, 
Vice^Admiral^  and  Qwemor  of  Newfoundland. 

To  James  Perkins,  Arnold  Welles,  Jona.  Amort,  jun. 
Benjamin  Rich,  Tristram  Barnard  &  John  Hous- 
ton, Esquires. 


itJo.  IV.]  Rbsolutions  and  Addebss  of  the  Inhabitants 

of  St.  Johns. 

St.  Johns»  Jan.  20,  1818. 

At  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  In- 
habitants of  this  Town,  called  by  public  advertisement  thi$ 
day,  at  1  o'clock,  it  waS 

Risolvidf  That  Mr.  Hotlbs  be  called  to  the  Chair. 

That  an  Address  of  thanks  be  drawn  up  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate and  grateful  terms,  as  expressive  of  the  feelings' 
of  this  Meeting,  and  that  this  Address  be  despatched  by  the 
brig  Messenger,  Capt.  Peterson*  to  the  Committee  In 
Boston,  by  whose  benevolence  and  zeal,  timely  supplies 
have  been  brought  to  this  distressed  and  unfortunate  Town« 

That  Messrs.  Sabine,  Cubit,  Haire,  Job,  and  George 
Lilly,  be  requested  to  draw  up  the  Address  of  Thanks^ 
and  present  it  for  the  approbation  of  the  Meeting. 

That  the  Address  now  read,  be  approved  and  received^, 

That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  most  respectfully 
addressed  to  Capt.  Peterson,  of  the  brig  Messenger,  and 
to  his  hardy  and  persevering  Crew,  for  their  attempting 
such  a  voyage  at  this  ^t^int  season  of  the  year. 

That  the  £ve  Gentlemen  who  framed  the  Address,  do» 
with  the  Chairman,  wait  on  Capt.  Peterson,  with  the 
Thanks  of  the  Meeting  and  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions. 

That  the  Thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  five 
Gentlemen  who  formed  the  Address. 

That  these  Resohitions^and  the  Address  be  published  in 
the  Newfoundland  Royal  Gazette  and  the  Mercantile  Jour* 
nal — as  also  in  the  London  Courier,  and  Morning  Chron* 
icie.  N.  W.  HOYLES,  Chairman. 
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ADDRESS 

To  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Citizens  of  Boston^  far  tb 
Relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  t/je  two /ate  calamitous  Fires  in 
St,  Johns,  Newfoundland. 

€3<HTLEMEN — The  nature  of  your  benefaction  is  such 
as  to  excite  no  common  feelings  of  gratitude  in  our  minds 
•—and  to  express,  so  far  as  we  are  able^  the  emotions  which 
wefeel  is  the  purport  of  our  present  Address.  We  are 
aware  that  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  benevolence^ 
as  well  to  shrink  from  praise,  as  to  avoid  ostentation-^ut 
such  are  our  feelings,  that  we  cannot  express  our  thanks  e- 
ven  to  those  to  whom  thej  are  so  justly  due,  without  aU 
lowing  ourselves  to  glance  at  those  reasons  which  induce 
us  thus  to  act* 

By  awful  events  we  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. Our  houses  were  destroyed — our  provisions,  and 
great  part  of  our  furniture  and  clothes,  consumed.  In  the 
general  calamities  of  life,  it  often  happens  that  the  acute- 
ness  of  feeling  is  caused  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock — 
and  that  mental  anguish  often  lessens,  as  time  enables  us  to 
discover  that  we  had  not  fallen  so  deeply  as  we  imagined. 
Not  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  full  extent  of  our  mis- 
ery, was  too  great  to  be  at  once  comprehended  by  our 
minds.  We  only  began  to  see  the  horrors  of  our  itituation 
when  the  first  violence  of  grief  began  to  subside.  We  ^aw 
ourselves  surrounded  by  miseries  ^  and  other  miseries  rap- 
idly approaching — Our  sun  had  set  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness and  tempest  were  before  us. — We  had  every  reason 
to  fear,  that  to  the  severities  of  winter,  we  should  have  to 
add,  scarcity  of  Provisions — Providentially,  however,  our 
fears  have,  in  this  respect,  been  dissipated  by  the  arrival 
of  supplies  in  our  harbour  — We  mgntion  this,  becaude  we 
know  that  such  information  will  give  you  pleasure — but 
when  we  view  your  generosity,  we  view  it,  not  so  much 
in  connexion  with  those  circumstances  iti  which  by  a  kind 
Providence  we  are  actually  placed^  as  with  those  in  which 


we  expected  to  have  been  placed,  and  as  placed  in  which 
your  kindness  considered  us — ^We  regard  jour  supplies 
according  to  the  benevolent  feelings  which  actuated  you  in 
sending  them— We  would  consider  them  as  coming  to  us 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  the  midst  of  famine. 

You  will  not  from  what  we  have  said,  conceive  that  we 
are  not  distressed — ^the  supplies  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
have  indeed  removed  the  fears  of  absolute  famine,  but 
they  do  not  afford  us  the  means  of  rebuilding  our  houses  ^ 
or  replacing  our  furniture,  our  clothes,  our  fuel— ^or  even 
our  provision.  It  is  here  that  your  boimty  appears  as  tru- 
ly valuable  ;  it  removes,  oiii*  fears — it  does  more— it  sup- 
plies our  immediate  wants  $  and  by  thus  affording  us  re- 
lief, contributes  towards  restoring  us  to  our  former  stapd- 
ing  in  Society. 

You  heard  of  our  distress ;  you  pitied  us ;  you  relieved 
us ;  we  owe  you  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  ^  but 
how  shall  we  express  our  feelings  ?  Had  your  kindnesjs 
been  less,  we  might  have  been  able  to  say  more ;  but  when 
we  regard  your  bounty ;  when  we  consider  all  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  given— the  feelings  in 
which  the  measure  originated — and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  executed,  we  feel  ourselves  at  a  loss  for  words. 
Our  hearts  are  full.  We  thank  you— most  sincerely  and 
cordially  do  we  thank  you.  Allow  us  to  express  our  most 
earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare.  May  that  Being  whose 
example  you  have  imitated,  whose  commands  you  have  o- 
beyed— and  whose  bounty  you  have  been  instrumental  in 
conveying*  be,  in  prosperity  or  adversity  alike  your  friefid. 
Signed  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting. 

N.  W.  HOYLES,  Chairman. 

St.  Johns,  30th  Jan.  181*^: 


It 
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[No.  v.]  Kbsolutioks  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  St.  tohta. 

Jury'Room^  Si.  jobns^  Newfiundlami. 

Janwuy  20,  1818. 
GeMTLBMRN— We»  the  Gi^and  /arors  of  this  town,  im- 
mssed  with  the  htghett  tense  of  gratitude  toward  the  good 
citizens  of  Boston,  for  the  very  handsome,  liberal,  and 
disinterested  manner  in  which  they  came  forward  to  the 
assisunce  of  dur  fellow  townsmen,  at  a  time  when  the  mo- 
tiTes  which  induced  them  to  it  must  have  emanated  solely 
from  the  purest  spirit  of  philanthropy,  the  true  charaaer- 
ittic  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  human   mind  *, 
should  think  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  ntnation  we  hold 
in  this  commuoityt  if  we  suffered  the  Mtssenpr  of  their 
truly  valued  donations  to  return  to  them  without  our   ex- 
fnressing  our  sincere  acknowledgments  for  their  generous 
efforts  towards  our  relief 

We,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  entreat  that  you  will  be 
jffeased  to  make  our  thanks  acceptable,  and  to  assure  them, 
that  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Messtnger  will  ever  be  regarded 
by  us  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  objects  which  ever  en- 
tered this  port,  and  we  trust  the  recollection  of  their  kind- 
fless  will  never  be  obliterated  from  our  minds. 

We  sincerely  pray  that  they  may  ever  remain  strangers 
to  such  calamities  as  have  visited  our  unfortunate  town, 
and  that  their  humanity  may  meet  with  that  reward  which 
the  Giver  of  all  good  alone  can  bestow. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gen.lemen,  your  most 
truly  obliged  and  grateful  servants, 

NEWMAN  W.  HOTLES,  iwm^f. 
James  Furgus,  Francis  Kenny, 

John  Boyd,  James  Clift, 

Donald  H:  McCalmad,    Joseph  Gill, 
Wm.  ^acAllastar,  George  mven, 

Wm.  Branscombe,  John  Niven, 

James  Murphy,  Benj.  Bowing, 

Robert  Brown,  Patrick  Morris, 

John  Dowsley,  Philip  Beenlen, 

Alexander  Hain,  Peter  Lemissuier, 

'I^  James  Fbrjuhs,  &c,  &c.  Ccmmfttff,  isfc^ 
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£  No.  VI.]  B^ssoLUTiOMs  and  Addrbss  of  the  Benevolent 

Irish  Society. 

St.  Johns  Jan.  27. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Benevolent  Irish  ^ogiett 
heing  called,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  its  sentiments 
on  the  recent  arrival  of  the  brig  Messenger,  Capt  Peter- 
son, with  a  cargo  of  provisions,  which  the  humanity  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  had  despatched  as  a  present  for  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  calamitous  fires  of  the  direfiil  7th  and  21st 
November  last, 

Mr.  Henrt  Q'Shea,  Vice  President^  In  the  Chair. 

The  following  resolutions  were,  iinanimously  adopted. 

Rts§hfidf  That  we  hail  with  gratitude  and  admiratioil 
ihis  instance  of  extr^Lordinary  benevolence. 

Resolved,  That  as  our  Society  has  been  planned  and 
formed  upon  principles  of  universal  Charity  and  Benevo- 
lence, we  feel  it  aipi  indispensable  duty  we  owe  to  humani- 
ty and  the  subject  under  consideration,  to  manifest,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  this  exalt- 
ed and  praise- worthy  donatign  from  the  citizens  of  Boston. 

Resolved,  That  \n  all  our  sufferings  and  deprivations^ 
there  is  a  glory  and  a  pride  attached  to  them  in  the  re- 
flection that  human  feeling. and  commiseration  are  on  the 
alert  to  alleviate  our  pangs — and  this  by  people  separated 
fr6m  us  by  an^mmense  expanse  of  water,  and  that  they 
have  taken  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  our  relief, 
through  their  godlike  feeling  and  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  this  unexampled  act  of  humanity  from 
the  citizens  of  Boston  towards  the  sufferers  of  this  town 
from  the  devastating  fires  of  the  7th  and  21st  November 
last,  is  of  such  a  character,  that  we  cannot  command  lan- 
guage or  adopt  an  adequate  mode  of  expressing  a  due 
sense  of  pur  feelings  on  the  occasion,  or  the  obligations  we 
are  placed  under. 

Resolved,  That  in  their  entering  so  promptly  into  the 
spirit  of  our  fuiknts  and  miserable  situation,  and  so  speedily 
and  unsolicitedly,  sending  us  succour,  was  reviving  the 
frittine  age  of  true  Christianity* 

Resolved,  That  in  tbieir  doing  that,  they  have  evinced 
more  genuine  philanthropy,  than  we  have  experienced 
^r  witnessed  elsewhere. 
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Resolved,  That  although  many  of  this  Society  have  lost 
their  all — still  the  reflection  of  living  in  an  era  that  has 
produced  such  an  instance  of  liberality  and  fellow-feeling, 
hz9  assuaged  their  sorrow,  and  has  caused  them  to  forget 
the  greatest  part  of  their  sufferings. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to 
Capt.Peterson,  of  the  brig  Messenger,  and  iiiscrvw,  and 
that  the  ben  and  warmest  wishes  of  this  Society  wiW  always 
attend  them. 

Risolved,  That  the  Resolutions  and  Address  be  printed 
in  the  Mercantile  Joufhai  and  Rrfal  Gazetle,  and  in  one 
London,  <me  Edinburgh  and  one  Dublin  paper. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  lamented'  absence  of  our  highly 
esteemed  and  worthy  President,  Janes  Macbciary  Esq.  the 
Vice  President,  ^^rst  and  second  Assistant  Treasurers,  and 
Secretary,  be  Appointed  to  draw  op  an  Address,  iuUy  ex- 
pressive of  our  feelings,  if  possible,  to  the  citizens'  of  Bos- 
ton, for  their  late  distinguished  mark  of  humanity ;  and 
that  the  said  Address  and  Resolutions  entered  into  this 
day,  at  our  Special  Meeting,  be  transmitted  with  thegreat- 
e5*t  speed,  to  the  Committee  appointed  in  Boston  for  the 
purpose,  of  carrying  their  beneficent  object  into  execution. 

HENRY  (ySHEA,  Chairman. 

ADDRESS 

Of  the  above  Society  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bmton  Subscribers. 

St.  Johns,  )ak.22,1818. 

"The  breast  which  happiness  bestows, 
Reflected  happiness  shaJl  bless.-' 

Gentlemen— The  Editor  of  one  of  your  Papers  under 
date  22d  Dec.  last,  introduced  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
our  late  misfortunes  in  this  town,  (which  does  honour  to 
the  heart  that  dictated  it,)  and  very  aptly  and  appropriate- 
ly headed  the  same  \«?ith  the  above  beautiful  quotation, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  that  you  must  and  can- 
not help  feeling  the  true  spirit  of  that  promised  happiness 
in  a  tenfold  degree,  because  the  happiness  contemplated  by 
the  Poet  must  be  secure,  as  your  favor  has  been  conferred 
on  men  alive  and  sensible,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  yoor 
god-like  benefaction. 

Pursuant  to  the  last  Resolution  at  the  above  Meeting, 
we  have  now  the  honour  of  enclosing  you  the  Resohitipnjs 


passed,  and  we  feel  a  particular  delight  and  pleasure  in  z$h 
luring  you  that  the  Resolutions  therein  stated,  were  re- 
ceived and  adopted  with  the  genuine  feelings  worthy  of 
men  receiving  favors,  and  that  the  most  copious  language 
would  appear  mute  in  attempting  to  describe  their  feelings. 

We  must  confess  that  on  many  occasions  we  had  to  re- 
gret our  want  of  ability  to  do  justice  to  our  opinions  on  many 
interesting  topics,  but  never  in  our  liv^s  have  we  felt  the 
force  of  our  deficiency  as  upon  the  one  that  your  benevo- 
lence and  humanity  have  taxed  us  with. 

Gentlemenj  what  an  extensive  field  your  philanthropy 
has  opened  for  panegyric  ind  praise. 

Had  we  the  power  to  command  the  pen  or  talents  of 
our  countrymen.  Goldsmith  and  Phillips,  your  sympathy 
and  commiseration  for  this  ill-fated  community  should  be 
blazoned  and  portrayed  to  make  a  splendid  appearance  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe  \  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
means  to  promulgate  your  unprecedented  ac(  of  humanity t 
we  trust  it  will  not  fail  of  cilrculating  with  that  increasing 
credit  and  honour  to  you  as  your  merits  in  the  case  are  so 
justly  entitled  to.  Tour  act  is  of  that  nature  that  the  De- 
ity must  view  and  behold  with  an  all-approving  eye,  com- 
placency and  delight,  to  witness  the  exercise  of  one  of  his 
divine  attributes  in  such  plenitude  of  purity  and  excel- 
lence— an  act  that  redounds  to  the  everlasting  honour  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  so  gloriously  embarked  in  it ;  and  it 
is  the  universal  sentiment  in  this  Community — that  never 
was  one  performed  that  is  more  creditable  to  human  na- 
ture* We  have  suffered  much,  and  many  of  us  have  lost 
bur  all  by  the  late  conflagrations.  These  sacrifices  are  now 
in  some  degree  ameliorated  by  the  pleasing  reflection  that 
they  have  excited  and  elicited  such  generous  feelings  and 
emotions  in  the  breasts  of  a  brave  and  humane  people,  and 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary  such  cau- 
ses should  happen  once  in  an  age,  to  afford  the  glorious  op- 
portunity of  bringing  into  action  the  noble  effects  they 
have  produced  from  you. 

If  the  fond  affection!,  the  heart  felt  obligations  and  ac-' 
knowledgmeots  of  a  grateful  people   can  have  sufficient 
weight  in  the  scale  of  your  bounty,  you  are  rich  indeed  in 
the  returns  they  make. 

The  recollecfions  of  your  generosity  shall  be  embalmed 
in  our  minds  and  entombed  in  our  hearts,   they  shall  be 


cttrefblly  instilled  into  the  mindB  of  our  Children  with  zt^ 
inviolable  injunction  to  be  transmitted  with  undiminisht^ 
lustre  to  our  litest  posterity. 

Henrt  CShba,  Fice  President  rfthe 

BeaevoUnt  Irisb  Societj. 
Patrick  Dotle,  Ist  Asst. 
Patrick  Morris,  $d  Aist. 
Taomas  Mea6HER»  jun.  Treasurer. 
John  Dowslet,  Secretary. 
To  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, for  the  Relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  two  late 
calamitous  Fires  in  St.  Johnst  Newfoundland* 

TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  PETERSON. 

Mr.  James  Milledgb,  of  this  town,*  has  received  the  di- 
rection of  a  General  Meeting  of  th^- Citizens  of  St.  Johns, 
relative  to  the  presenting  a  riec^  ofPlatt^  of  the  value  of 
twenty-five  guineas,  to  Capt;  Petersoi^  \  with  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription. 

•<  From  the  InhakHanU  of  Si.  JabmSf  Newfeundlamdy  to 
Capt.  George  Peterson,  as  a  Memorial  of  nspect  anigrat^ 
itudefor  his  bavingi  at  a  severe  season  of  the  year^  hrougbi 
down  gratuitous  supplies  from  the  benevolent  Citizens  of  Bos^ 
ton  for  the  relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  Fires  of  the  7th  and 
2lstcfNovemier,19i7. 

After  perusing  these  admirable  documents,  the  reader 
may  find  it  difficult  to  say,  on  which  part  there  has  bee^ 
the  greater  manifestation  of  just  and  noble  sentiment  and 
feeling,  or  the  greater  share  of  mental  gratification-— 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  Benefactors  in  bestowing  theic 
bounty  and  in  receiving  the  testimonies  of  unutterable 
gratitude — or  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  at  St  Johns, 
in  receiving  the.  unexpected  donations  and  in  pouring  oo| 
their  thanksgivings  to  the  Divine  Beiiefact<M'  and  to  the 
instruments  which  be  had  employed  in  dispensing  his  gifts. 
On  the  principle  that  <<  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,^  it  may  seem  that  the  Donors  must  have  had  the 
greater  share  of  enjoyment.  But  there  has  also  been  % 
giving  on  ^be  part  of  the  receivers  which  could  not  fail  t^ 


it^eeten  the  cup  of  affliction  and  to  ai^gikient  ^their  dwti' 
happiness.  Foir  in  attempting  to  express  their  gratitudii 
they  appear  to  have  given  their  hearts  to  supply  the  defect 
of  language. 

Such  correspondent  expressions  of  sympathy^  benefi* 
cence  and  gratitude*  ennoble  the  human  ch'aracteri  increase 
the  aggregate  of  happiness,  and  become  bands  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood.  In  the  exercise  of  such  affections 
and  endearments,  men  appear  what  they  ought  ever  to  be  ; 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  such  sentinlent^  and  feelings 
would  render  this  world  a  paradise. 

Such  a  Mission  deserves  a  Monument  of  a  very  different 
description  from  what  ought  to  be  erected  as  Memorials  of 
the  exploits  of  bloodstained  Warriors.  To  the  reproach  of 
oiir  species,  murderous  enterprises  have  hitherto  been  the 
principal  subjects  of  eulogy.  For  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  our  race,  we  hope  that  a  remedy  will  be  found  for 
this  mental  disease.  Indeed  we  believe  that  many  who* 
were  formerly  affected  with  it  have  been  thoroughly  cured^ 
and  that  many  others  are  in  a  convalescent  state.  A  hope 
that  the  Mission  to  St.  Johns  might  be  made  jiseful  as  an 
antidote  to  a  malady  so  fatal,  wasr  among  the  Inducements 
t'o  attempt  this  Monument. 

In  preparing  for   the  Missiob,  the  benevolent  Donorr, 
and  Capi.  Peterson,  the   Missionary,  could  not  but  recol*- 
lect  the  recent   state  of  things  when  such  a  Mission  of 
charity  to  sufferers  in  St.  Johns,  would  have  exposed  alt/ 
who  were  concerned  in  it  to  the  severe  penalties  for  trea- 
son ;  a  state  too,  in  which  to  have  inflicted  as  great  calam- 
ities on  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Johns  as  they  suffered  by  flre^ 
or  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  such  a  scene  of  confu* 
sion  and  distress,  to  add  to  the  afflictions  of  that  people, 
by  storming  and  ravaging  the   town,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  glorious  exploit,  and  according  to  the  usages  of 
war. 


Nor  was  the  recent  state  of  thin 
niemories  of  our  brethren  at  St.  Ii 
ed  the  unexpected  cupj^ies  from  ] 
poured  forth  their  grateful  acknowl 

Governor  Pickmore  evidently  1 
war  in  view  when  he  said—"  Ind 
fer  my  warmett  acknowledgments 
fail  to  communicate  to  His  Majt 
ipontanegus  act  of  liberalitf  >  whii 
will  tend  to  increase  and  cement  m 
of  friendship  which  now  so  happi 
two  nations." 

Ttus  anticipation  of  pacific  effc 
well  known  tcadency  of  that  cha 
her  own,  or  that  Benevolence  wt 
hand  to  ud  and  comfort  the  childre 
bout  doing  good.  The  proper  e: 
and  commiseration,  from  one  come 
in  another,  and  proper  returns  of  gi 
fill  influence  to  eradicate  those  loc 
danger  public  tranquillity — and  at> 
and  esteem,  the  surest  pledges  of  pe 
property  which  has  been  expende 
wars  of  Christendom,  would  have 
serve  peace,  had  it  been  appropriate 
charity  and  beneficence  between  tl 
thousandth  part  would  probably  '. 
preclude  every  war  which  has  occu 
years,  and  to  prevent  the  military 
oiaa  beings  as  are  now  alive  in  Euro 
then  must  war-makers  feel,  when  i 
order  before  them ! 

While  the  present  friendly  disp 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  ai 
their  feelings  revolt,  should  they  b 
pective  governments  to  meet  each 
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field  of  battle  I  How  little  it  would  seem  to  them  Uke  a 
<<  field  of  glory  I"  Suppose  then,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  jeari  and  prior  to  any  cause  of  offence  between 
these  towns,  the  two  governments  should  again  make  war  i 
suppose  further  that  during  the  war— say  next  winter^— the 
people  of  Boston  should  be  brought  into  great  distress  by 
a  conflagration  of  half  the  buildings  in  the  town  %  that  on 
hearing  of  this  calamityi  a  British  fleet  should  be  ordered 
to  take  advantage  of  the  distress  in  Boston  and  sack  the 
town  i  that  the  late  sufferers  in  St.  Johns  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  an  active  part  in  the  expedition^  and  come 
to  Boston— and  then,  in  obedience  to  their  commanders, 
should  actuaUy  destroy  their  recent  Benefactors;  what 
name  must  justice,  benevolence  and  humanity  give  to  such 
conduct  I 

But  as  shocking  as  such  things  may  now  appear  to  the 
parties,  there  is  nothing  comprised  in  the  picture,  which  is 
at  all  inconshtent  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  modem  war- 
fare ;  nothing  more  unjust  or  antichristian,  than  much  of 
the  conduct  in  every  war  between  neighbouring  nations — 
and,  we  may  add,  nothing  worse  than  what  will  probably 
again  occur  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces,  unless  something  should  be  done  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  war. 

Can  it  then  be  improper  for  people  of  every  class  and  of 
every  country,  to  attend  to  the  following  inquiries :— Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rulers  of  a  nation  have  au- 
thority to  suspend  at  pleasure  the  requirements  and  prohi- 
bitions of  Heaven,  either  in  relation  to  themselves  or  their 
subjects  ?  Can  they,  by  a  vote,  absolve  moral  beings  from 
their  o51igations  to  <<  love  one  another  ?"  Can  people 
make  war  and  multiply  murders  in  the  exercisa  of  that  love 
which  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour,  and  without  which 
all  our  pretensions  to  piety  and  goodness  are  vain  ?  What 
delusion  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  fatal«  than  to  suppose 
tl^iat  fallible,  and  even  wicked  rulers  of  ope  nation  can 
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make  it  the  diUy  of  their  subjects  to  hate  and  murder  in- 
nocent brethren  of  anothef  countfy  ?  Can  a  greater  in- 
sult be  offered  to  the  understanding  ot  an  inteUtg^nt  chris- 
tian than  to  tell  him  that  a  war  maniftsto  can  so  far  super- 
sede the  IXvine  authority,  afe  to  make  it  his  duty  to  act  the 
^■rt  of  a  m6rtal  enemy  ^Morch  innocent  bretbren,  to  re^ 
wage  the  wrongs  of  their  guilty  ruler,  or  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  his  own  goTemment  ? 

May  we  not  safely  affirm,'  that  Ao  ruUr  of  one  natiod 
has  any  more  right  to  authorise  his  subjects  to  maike  war  on 
the  innoccfnt  people  of  another  nation,  than  he  has  to  anh 
the  innocent  ia  his  own  dominions,  and  require  them  to 
murder  one  andther  ?  And  if  ar  subject  is  not  bound  to 
6bey  such  a  murderous  mandate  in  the  latter  case,  why 
should  he  be  in  the  former  ?  In  both  cases  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  to  expose  him- 
ielf  to  the  vengeance  of  an  unjust  ruler,  rather  than  to  de- 
file his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  brethren. 

The  same  God  who  has  required  obedience  to  the  mag- 
istrate, has  also  required  children  to  obey  their  parents ; 
nor  has  the  magistrate  any  more  rightful  authority  over  the 
subject,  than  the  parent  has  over  the  child.  What  then 
is  the  duty  of  a  son,  twenty  years  of  age,  if  his  fither  re- 
quires him  to  murder  his  neighbour's  children,  to  revenge 
some  wrong  done  by  their  fiitfaer  ?  Will  any  ruler  say^ 
diat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  son  to  obey  such  an  inhuman 
command  ?  ,  No,  says  the  ruler,  because  the  father^s  com- 
mand is  manxfiestly  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  laws  d  the 
!itate.  Admit  such  reasoning  to  be  good,  and  what  is  the 
infeirence  ?  ^It  is  this,  that  a^  murderous  command  of  a  ru- 
ler dioisld  not  be  6beyed,  because  it  is  clearly  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Being— ^<  Thod 

9HALT  OO  MO  UOta^ERj*  * 

*  In  makiD^  war,  the  fonowing  jwinciples  are  assometi  u^ 
First.  That  the  decree  of  an  earthlj  ruler  can  absoWe  his  subjects 
from  their  obligations  to  obey  the' command— j*  Thou  shalt  loTe  thj 
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|Sut  wlu^t  shall  the  toa  do  when  hit  fiither  poiitively 
jpommands  him  cp  murder  a  neighbour's  children  t  He 
should  treat  his  fiuher  kindlyi  and  endeavor  to  soften  his 
hes|rt>  to  sooth  I\is  pa^ions,  and  tp  show  him  the  injustice 
of  his  requirement — jts  contrariety  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  law^  of  God.  if  the  parent»  in  #uch  a  case>  will 
not  hearken  to  reason,  but  persists  in  his  merciless  injunc* 
tion,  the  son  mzj  either  escape  fpr  h^s  life,  or  cause  his 
father  to  be  confined  as  a  madman,  till  he  shall  ^  come  to 
himself. **  But  if  the  spn  can  neither  pacify  his  father's  an- 
ger, nor  escape  from  him>  nor  cause  him  ^o  be  confined, 
he  should  prefer  dying  by  ^  parentis  >hands  to  embruing 
his  own  in  the  blood  of  his  neighbours.  Nor  should  he 
for  a  moment  indjilge  the  thought,  that  his  father's  com- 
mand will  absolve  him  from  guilt  in  shedding  the  blood 
jof  innocent  brethren  and  sisters. 

neighbour  %s  thjeelf/^  But  do  not  rulers  who  assume  thu  principle  ar« 
rogate  a  Supremacy  over  the  Suprkmk  Beikg,  and  make  liis  laws  sub- 
ordinate 4o  their  own  ? 

Second.  That  gubjects  are  not  responsible  for  th«  injuries  which  they 
do  in  time  of  war,  if  done  bj  the  orders  of  their  rulers.  On  this  princi- 
ple the  Hkpst  vile  and  malignai^t  passions  of  soldiers  may  be  indulged,  in 
the  hope  of  applause  from  men,  aiid  impunity  at  the  bar  of  God. 

Third.  That  the  aggressor  in  wV  is  answerable  for  all  the  bloodshed, 
guilt  and  misery  whicii  result  from  the  contest.  Then,  as  each  party 
is  Yerj  sore  to  persuade  itself  that  the  other  is  the  aggressor,  both  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  of  havoc  and  murder,  not  only  with  the  hope  of  im- 
punity but  the  hope  of  renown  and  blessedness. 

Fourth.  That  it  is  just  to  inflict  vengeance  and  slaughter  on  subjects 
for  the  crimes  of  a  ruler.  On  this  principle,  provinces  and  islands,  n* 
■lote  Ifom  the  government  to  which  they  belong,  are  invaded,  without 
even  a  pretext  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitant?,  or  any  hope  that 
their  sovereignwill  be  personally  chastised  or  affected,  olhenviiie  than  byr. 
the  injuries  done  to  his  innocent  subjects. 

Thete  are  some  of  the  principles  on  which  war  is  made  and  conduct-* 
ed  by  men  professing  the  christian  religion  in  the  nineuenth  etntury  : 
Let  these  principles  become  tlie  subjects  of  serious  reflection  ;  and  let 
an  inquiry  be  instituted — Whether  tlie  history  of  the  darka^ts^  fiirnioh-^ 
«a  any  principles  of  conduct  more  delusive  or  more  fatal  f  Or  any 
which  will  afford  matter  of  greater  astonishment  and  regret  io  future 
generations  ? 
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fStvitr  to  this  dhenld  be  the  reaMniag  and  deportment 
df  S  0utject»  when  reqoired  to  make  war  cm  innocent  peo- 
ple to  revenge  the  injuries  done  by  their  rulers,  or  for  the 
aggrattdiiement  of  hit  own  nation.  He  should  remember 
that  eyerr  grade  of  huBEian  authority,  it  to  be  held  in  ttrict 
tobordination  to  the  authority  of  God ;  and  that  as  a  tol- 
dier  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  order  of  a  subal- 
tern, which  is  unjust  in  itself"  and  plainly  repugnant  to  a 
known  commaiul  of  his  general,  so  no  man  is  bound  to  o- 
bey  any  command  of  an  earthly  ruleri  when  the  thing  re- 
quired  is  ncianifestly  unjust  to  fellow  beings,  and  plainly 
forbidden  by  the  authority  of  JehoTah. 

Of  all  the  acts  of  tyranny  which  have  ever  been  exercis- 
ed by  the  most  inhuman  despots,  there  are  none  niore  un- 
just and  abominable,  than  that  of  compelling  innocent  men 
of  different  nations  to  shed  the  blood  of  each  other.  Is  it 
hot,  then^  time  for  enlightened  Christians  of  every  name, 
to  nuse  their  voices  against  this  species  of  tyranny  and  bar- 
barity i  and  to  let  the  rulers  of  nations  know,  that  they  are 
determined  to  die  as  martyrs,  rather  than  to  be  anymore 
concerned  in  shedding  innocent  blood  ?  Is  it  not  also 
time,  for  the  rulers  of  Christendom,  either  to  renounce  o- 
penly  all  pretensions  to  the  name  of  Christians,  or  to  adopt 
some  more  equitable  method  for  settjing  their  disputes, 
than  the  uncertain  and  cruel  game  of  war  ?    ' 

We  blush  for  our  ancestors  when  we  read  of  the  Ordeal 
^and  the  yudiciai  Combat^  for  deciding  the  question  of 
guilty,  or  not  guilty.  But  these  monstrous  customs  were 
in  no  respect  more  unrtosonable,  and  they  were  far  less  de* 
structive,  x\hxi  the  present  popular  mode  of  deciding  the 
disputes  of  rulers*  We  have  indeed  exploded  some  oi  the 
barbarous  customs  of  former  ages  ;  but  the  worst  of  ail  ^e 
have  retained,  embellished,  and  idolized.  ^ 

These  censures,  however,  should  not  be  passed  with  un- 
mixed severity.  Some  palliation  n^ay  be  derived  from  the 
well  known  fact;  that  the  present  rulers  of  Christendom, 
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as  wen  as  their  subjectty  descended  from  barbarpns  aooeik 
torsi  who  associated  the  principles  of  war  with  a  prolewM. 
of  Christianity — but  too  much  excluding  a  regard  for  its 
sjpirit  and  precepts.  This  heterogeneous  compound  of 
darkness  and  light)  has  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son^ 
dQwn  to  die  present  time.'  It  has  had  a  pernicious  influence 
on  the  modes  of  education,  and  bewildered,  to  an  awful  ex- 
tentg  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Such 
having  been  the  case  both  with  rulers  and  subjects,  the 
great  object  now  should  be,  to  illuminate  the  public  mind, 
to  change  public  opinion,  and  to  convince  all  classes  of 
men,  that  the  path  of  wisdom  is  the  path  of  peace. 

'  In  addition  to  the  general  diffusion  of  pacific  principles, 
there  should  be  unwearied  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  benev«> 
Olent  spirit,  by  the  influence  of  education,  and  by  the  in- 
terchange of  beneficent  offices,  between  people  of  neigh- 
bouring states,  under  the  same  government  and  under  dif- 
ferent governments.  In  this  way  a  Barrier  against  the 
danger  of  war  mi^ht  soon  be  raised,  of  more  utility  to  the 
United  States,  than  a  Chinese  Wall  as  high  as  the  Andes 
and  as  extensive  as  our  frontiers  ;  and  more  useful  than  a 
fleet  of  as  many  ships  of  war,  as  could  float  oh  the  waters 
between  New-Orleans  and  Newfoundland. 

Only  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  expense,  the  perils 
and  the  effects  of  a  military  expedition,  to  destroy  and 
plunder  the  town  of  St.  Johns,  compared  with  the  expense, 
the  perils  and  effects  of  the  charitable  ^terprise.  On  the 
one  hand,  behold  a  fleet  prepared  at  an  expense  of  millions 
of  dollars,  freighted  with  the  horrible  apparatus  of  ven- 
geance and  manslaughter,  and  with  thousands*  of  our  citi- 
zens, mad  with  enthusiasm,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  con- 
flagration, pillage  and  murder  I  This  expedition,  whether 
successful  or  not,  must  call  into  operation  a  host  of  the  vil- 
est passions  which  ever  disgraced  the  human  character — 
swell  the  atfful  aggregate  of  depravity  and  crime,  and  cause 
the  destruction  or  distress  of  thou^nd^  of  our  species.    Not 
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only  so»  it  would  probaUy  excite  and  fix  io  many  imnd^ 
the  most  implacable  prejudices  and  resentments^  whick 
would  be  retained  as  seeds  of  future  conflicts  and  disasters. 

On  the  otjier  hand,  behold  a  single  brig  freighted  with 
the  offerings  of  benevolence,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  n^mned  with  a  smaU  number  of  trusty  and 
generous  seamen.  Having  no  ehepy  to  encounter,  they 
are  exposed  only  to  the  usual  perils  of  the  ocean  in  a  win- 
ter voyage  in  a  northern  climate.  Amidst  these  perils 
they  are  cheered  with  the  reflection,  that  they  are  engaged 
in  V  enterprise  of  mercy,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  breth- 
ren, and  that  the  Father  of  all  is  their  Protector.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  destined  port,  instead  of  scattering  fire-brands, 
arrows  and  death,  to  multiply  the  distresses  ai|d  torments 
of  their  species— they  announce  the  benign  object  of  their 
mission,  deliver  the  fruits  of  christian  beneficence,  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  sorrowful,  cause  them  to  weep  for  joy, 
smd  to  express  the  feelings  of  their  souls  in  the  melting 
i$trains  of  gratitude.  Thus,  with  a  very  trifling  expense^ 
compared  with  that  of  a  war  mission,  a  tide  of  delightful 
emotions  and  friendly  feelings  is  produced  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes  in  different  countries  Perhaps  too,  by  the 
same  means,  a  treb  of  life  and  peace  is  planted,  which,  if 
properly  nourished,  will  grow  up  and  extend  its  saving 
branches  over  all  the  United  States,  and  all  the  British  do- 
minions* 

This  is  indeed  a  very  imperfect  but  unexaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  contrast  between  a  military  and  a  benevo- 
lent mission. .  But,  imperfect  as  it  is,  we  may  safely  infer 
from  it  that  if  men  would  become  so  wise  as  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, they  would  find  it  much  cheaper  to  preserve 
peace  than  to  make  war*  Bad  as  mankind  are,  tli^  are 
not  only  capable  of  being  mtde  worse  by  war,  but  of  Ming 
meked,  conciliated  and  won,  by  human  kindness.  This  is 
unquestipnably  true  of  savages  ;  and  we  may  liope  that 
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Christians  are  not  lets  snsceptible  of  sodi  influence  thtn 
barbarians  and  brute  animals. 

Hitherto  the  ingenuitj,  ambition  and  enterprise  of  man^ 
have  been  principally  directed  to  the  arts  and  practices  o( 
war  I  and  deplorable  have  been  the  consequences.  The 
ivorld  has  been  filled  with  havoc,  oppression  and  misery. 
One  ssuigulnary  conffict  has  been  the  cause  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  another  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  business  of 
war  and  manslaughter  has  acquired  the  tkle  of  an  howura* 
Me  profession  / 

Let  a  different  poUcy  now  be  adopted — a  different  di- 
rection be  given  -to  human  ingenuity  and  enterfM^ize  ^  let 
these  qualities  be  directed  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  proper 
expressions  of  good  will  at  home  and  abroad  j  let  the  Mis- 
sion to  St.  lohtis  and  the  little  winch  has  heen  done  in 
disseminating  the  principles  of  peace,  "be  followed  with  such 
exertion  and  perseverance,  as  are  commonly  displayed  in 
preparing  for  war  and  in  pursuing  the  work  of  murd^  and 
desolation.  Then  every  man  may  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  having  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid. 
Then  too  will  be  realized  that  blessed  state  of  society, 
when  <<  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neith- 
er diall  they  learn  war  any  mere/'    <<  Ahi>  all  flesh 

SIIALL  SEE  THE  SALVATION   OF  GoD.'' 


Extract  from  "  Lines  jfddressed  to  the  citizens  of 

Boston^**  ^c. 

This  is  thy  work,  O  Peack,  true  friend  of  man. 

Celestial  visitant  too  seldom  seen 

in  this  our  earth — (In  Heaven  Ihou  always  dwelPstt 

And  all  is  Joy  and  all  is  sweet  repose)— 

Thy  works  are  always  such  ^  wlierc'er  thou  rcijjn'st 

Philanthropy  exults — Religion  smiles  ; 

The  barren  wilderness  becomes  a  field 

Glorious  in  verdure— and  the  wolf  and  kid. 


24. 

Tlie  iioh  and  the  Vamb,  lie  down  together, 

Thy  presence  breathes  out  fragrance — and  thy  harids 

Scatter  the  fruits  of  Plenty  all  around,  , 

United  in  thy  blest  and  holy  hands 

May  Albion  and  Columbia  ever  rest. 

Far  from  the  minds  of  each,  be  horrid  strife 

For  evermore.     Till  taught  by  their  example, 

All  nations  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  war 

Be  known  among  the  sons  of  men  no  more. 

.  HOMO. 


The  following  b  the  language  of  the  London  tilormng 
Chronicle  on  hearing  of  the  Beneficent  Mission : 

<<  May  thi3  period  soon  arrive  in  which  Britain  and  the 
descendants  of  Britain  shall  be  foand  engaged  in  no  other 
rivalry  with  each  other  than  what  hat  for  its  objects  the 
comfortSf  the  happinesSf  the  improvement  and  indepen« 
dence  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.''— Let  the  heart  of 
every  American  respond— Amen. 

Oh  !  first  of  human  blessings,  and  supreme — 
Fair  Peace  !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  tliou  i 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Like  brothers  live,  in  amity  combined. 

Trompsoh. 


DIED,  since  the  publication  of  No.  XIL  Caleb  Gannett, 
Esq.  of  Cambridge,  aged  73 — Samuel  Salisbury,  Esq.  of 
Boston,  aged  78. 
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UNINTENDED  OMISSION. 

Rev.  John  Bartletty  Marblehead,  was  omitted  in  giviog* 
the  list  of  Members  of  the  M.  P.  S.  in  No.  XI. 

Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  omitted  in  giving  the  names  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions Peace  Society  in  No,  XII. 
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Dea.  Asa  CopeUnd 
Hon.  George  Leonard 
Josiah  Woodward 
Hon.  Laban  Wheaton 

Benjamin  Andrews 
Rev  Henrj  Cotnan 
Daniel  Rimbali 
Qtiincy  Hearse j 
Martin  Lincoln  Esq. 
Samuel  Norton,  Esq. 
Caleb  Thaxter 

Beverly. — 3. 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbot 
Moses  Brown,  Esq. 
Hon.  J.  Fisher 

Charl€Stown.^^lQ. 
Jacob  Foster 
David  Fosdick 
Gideon  Foster 
David  Groodwin,  Esq. 
Oliver  Holden,  Esq. 
Joseph  Hurd,  Esq. 
Ralph  Jewett 

Rev.  Jedidiah  Monie,  D.  D. 
Matthew  SkiKon* 
Rev.  J.  Walker 

Mfdford,'^. 
Abner  Bwllett,  Esq. 
Rev.  David  Osgood,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Daniel  Swan 

fFeymaiUh.'^JS. 
Dea.  Elnathan  Batet 
Dr.  Noah  Fifield 


Major  E.  Humphrej 
Capt.  J.  Harding 
Dr.  J.  Lovell 
Rev.  Jacob  Norton 

Samuel  Farrar,  Ksck 
Rev.  £•  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Medway.^  £• 
Joseph  LovelU  C£<]. 
Dr.  Abijah  Richariison 

d\*orfAampfoii.«— 9. 
Hon.  Joseph  Lyman 
Hon.  Caleb  Strong,  LL.  D. 
Benjamin  Tappan  JSsq. 
PLymoutiU'-A. 
B.  Brarahall.  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  Kendall 
Nathaniel  Spooner^  Esq. 
Rev.  S.  Stetson 

Hon.  Christopher  Gore^  LL»  D« 
Rev.  Samuel  Ripley 

Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs 

Rev.  Isaac  Allen 

CAe/sra.— U 
Rev.  J.  Tuckerroan. 

Rev.  Ralph  Sanger 

Z^itnts.— 1. 
Rev.  Joseph  Haven 

Gro^on.-»l. 
Hon*  James  Prescott 

Hopkintrm, — 1. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe 
J^MtrtcA.— -S. 
Rev.  R.  Croweli 
Rev.  T.  Kimball 
Dr.  T.  Sewall 

Lancaster,F^fL 
Samuel  Plant 
Rev.  N.  Thaver,  D.  D. 
Mulden.'^l. 
Rev.  Aaron  Green 

Mddkknmigh^^h 
Rev.  Philip  Colby 

ReT.  John  Kirby 


J^wturyport. 
William  Ashby 
William  Bartlett,  Eaq 
Capt.  B.  Wvatt 

Mirthbarough.- 
Rev.  Joseph  Allen 
Col.  William  Agur 
Asaph  Rice 

IJicincy.— 2. 
James  Bracket 
Rev.  Peter  Whitney 

West'Cambri^e.^l. 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Fiske 

IFeston,— 1. 
Rev.  Joseph  Field 

ff^orcesUr. — 1. 
Rev.  A.  Bancroft,  D.  D. 

J^arblehead.'^i, 
Rev.  J.  Bartlett 

Ortenjield. — ^ 
Samuel  C.  Allen,  Esq. 
Jerome  Ripley,  Esq. 

Framtngham. — 2. 
L.  Buckminster 
Levi  Eaton 

MUhorough.'^h 
J.  Balkham,  Esq. 

Bemardston. — 1. 
Rev.  T.  F.  Rogers 

Harvard.i'^U 
Rev.  A.  Samson 

Samuel  Stetson. 

MAINE. 

Bath — S. 
Capt  N.  Harding 
Zima  Hyde,  Esq. 

Capt.  Samuel  Hartley 

Fffrmott/A.— 1. 
Henry  Thacher,  Esq. 

—  Jacobs 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE* 

Hon.  John  T.  Oilman 
Hosea  Hildreth 
Rev.  J.  Hurd. 
Col.  John  Rogers 
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Salisbury, 
Andrew  BowerS)  Esq. 
Richard  Fletcher,  Esq. 
Dea.  A.  Pettingill 
Rev.  T.  Worcester 

CampUnu-^5. 
Paul  Chase 
Jared  Chureh 
Edmund  Cook 
Dr.  R.  Morrison 
John  Ro^rs,  Esq. 

Barrington. — S. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Babcock 
Dr.  John  Eliot 
Col.  Isaac  Waldron 

Jhhherst^ — S. 
John  Fanner 
Abel  F.  Hildreth 
John  H.  Wilkins 

Boscawen.'^^. 
Rev.  Samuel  Wood 
Enoch  Gerrish 

Hanover.'^2. 
Prof.  J.  Dean 
Prof.  N.  H.  Carter 

Kingston, — 1 
Hon.  Levi  Bartlett 

Plynumth. — 2. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 
Moore  Russell,  Esq. 

Concord. — 1. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Thompson 

Bedford. — 1. 
John  French 

Orford.—l. 
J.  B.  Wheeler,  Esq. 
Bath.—\. 
Rev.  D.  Sutherland 

HoUis.'^U 
•Noah  Worcester,  Esq. 

VERMONT. 

Peaeham, — 7. 
Chester  W.  Blos6,  Esq. 
N.  Bradley,  Esq. 
Hon.  William  Chamberlain 
Hon.  John  Chandler 
Col.  J.  Elkins 
Dr.  Jotiah  Shedd 
Rev.  L.  Worcester 


RyeMU* — 1. 
Nathaniel  K.night 

CrreensborouglL-'^l  • 
Charles  Cook 

Randolph,'-'!. 
James  Converse,  Esq. 

MiddUhury. — I. 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 
RHODB-ISLAND. 
lawtucket. — I. 
Pelatiab  Metcalf 

NEW-YORK. 
Oedensburg. — 3. 
Hon.  N.  Ford 
John  Fine,  Esq. 
George  Parish 

LouisviUe.'^l. 
S.  S.  Hawes,  Esq. 

•Vo/oiiew— 2l 
Asa  Hascall.  Esq. 
Appleton  Foot 

Poughkeepsies'^l . 
Stephen  Thorn 

Hyde'Park.^^1. 
Benjamin  Allen,  Li«  D. 

Mount'Pleasant  — 1. 
Rev.  Asa  Ljman 

Hosick. — !• 
John  Comstock 

CVrfo.— U 
Jacob  Eliot,  Esq. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.^^» 
Aaron  Clapp 
Abiel  Chandler 

VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg, — 6. 
R  W.  Chandler 
William  Edenfield 
Rev.  W.  S.  Read 
Samuel  Schoolfield 
Benjamin  Schoolfield 
John  Victor 

Franklin  Co.-^U 
Rev.  William  Spencer 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

CAnrfestoii^— L 
Edwin  Parker 


GEORGIA.  LOWER^ANADA. 

fFayneAwougk„'^l  8t.  Amumds. — 3. 

Rer.  E.  B.  Caldwell  Solomon  fitngham  Esq. 

MISSISSIPPI.  Josepli  H.  Monson 

•A^fcA^z.— 1.  Asa  Stone 
Samuel  Worcester  NEW-BRUNSWICK. 

OHIO.— 1.  8t.Johv9.^U 

William  Gile  Alexander  McLeod 


BRANCH  OR  AtJXTLIARY  SOCIETIES. 

JAFFREY,N.H— 13. 

Benjamin  Prbscott,  Esq.  PresidenU 
Adonijah  HowEf  Esq.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Lieut,  J.  JosuN)  Treasurer. 

Dea.  E.  Spaffbrd  Lieut.  M.  Worster 

Samuel  Bass^  Esq.  Col.  Josiah  Mower 

Lieut.  J.  Underwood  Levi  Fisk 

Phinehas  Spaulding  Capt.  A.  Crosby 

Lieut.  J.  Stevens  Daniel  Adams 

SOUTH.READING.— IS 

Rev.  Rbubeit  EMERsoiCy  PresidenU 
Rev.  G.  F.  DAYIS5  SecreUiry. 
M.  B.  Wiley,  Treasurer. 

B.  N.  Eaton  Dea.  A.  Bryant 

Geo.  Daland  Dea.  D.  Smith 

Francis  Hay  William  Stiroson 

Lilly  Eaton  Stephen  Putney 

Jonas  Evans  Joseph  Emerson    • 

BILLERICA.^17. 

Rev.  HxNET  CuMiNGSy  D.  D.  President 
Rev.  N.  Whitman^  Treasurer. 

Isaac  Mansfield,  Esq.  John  Crosby 

Samuel  Whitine,  Esq.  John  Baldwin 

Josepli  Locke,  Esq.  Blaney  Abbot,  Esq. 

Geo.  Bruce  Josiah  Crosby,  Esq. 

Josiah  Bowers  Capt.  S.  Forster 

Josiah  Rogers  Capt  J.  B.  Richardson 

John  Rogers  John  Stearns 

Mrs.  Sarah  Whitman, /or  a  FemnU  Charitable  Soeidy. 
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HOLLIS,N.  H,— 12. 

DakieIi  Eiimftsoir»  Esq.  President 
Ambrose  G<NTiJ>f  Esq.  Secretary. 
Dr«  Noah  Habdt^  Treasurer. 

fi.  M.  Farley,  Esq.  Benjatnin  Sbattuck,  Esq. 

Dea.  Enos  Hardy  Natnao  Holt 

Capt.  C.  P.  Farley  Levi  Cochrmn 

Dr.  O.  Scriptor  EphraimBarge^JuD. 

ROYALSTON.— IS. 

Capt  Isaac  Mbtcaw»  FresHienL 
RuFus  BuUiOCKt  Treasurer. 
ThoMAs  J.  Lbr^  Esq.  Secretary. 

*Reir.  Joseph  Lee  Silas  Hejwood,  Jan. 

Maj.  John  Norton  Stephen  Richardson 

Jona.  Pierce  Josiah  TVheeler 

J.  Manning  Thomas  Norton 

Jacob  Metcalf  Benjamin  Hejwood 

PORTSMOUTH 18. 

Joseph  HATEVy  Esq.  Frestdent. 

John  W.  FosTEEf  Becretary  and  Treasurerm 

Rev.  Charles  Burroug^  N.  A.  Haven,  Jun.  Esq. 

Benjamin  Brierlj  Henry  Haven 

Daniel  Brown  Rev.  Nathan  Parker 

John  Ball,  Jun.  Rev.  J.  W.  Putnam 

Samuel  Cushman,  Esq.  John  Pearson 

Rev.  Daniel  Filmore  Thomas  fe^eafe,  Esq. 

Henry  Ooddard  Samuel  Sheafe 

Hon.  N.  A.  Haven  Dea.  Amos  Tappan 

£A8T-HADDAM..-^6. 

Rev.  Eujah  Pabsoh s,  PresidenL 

Rev.  SoLOMoir  Bbaksuse,      1 

Rev.  WnxiAM  Ltmar»  D.D.  I  Vke-Prmdenis. 

Chevers  Braiiterd,  Esq.      J 

N.  L.  Foster^  Esq.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Direciors. 

JosiAH  GRiFPiiTt  Esq.        Joshita  Coirs 

Isaac  CHAPMAir,  Esq.         Capt.  R.  Ui7k«brforo9  Jun. 

Col.  Jonah  Ga,tes 

Jelijel  Annable  Dr.  Jonah  C^hio 

Maj.  Nathan  Acklej  Dea.  Israel  Cone,  Jan. 

Elijah  A.  Bingham  Lieut.  Oren  Chapman,  dd. 

William  Braiuerd  Daniel  S.  Chapman 
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Kobert  B.  Chapmau 
Israel  Foote 
Christopher  C.  Gates 
Joseph  Grood  speed 
George  B.  Gleasoo 
Caleb  Gates,  Jun. 
Uri  Gates 

Lieut.  Phioehas  GateSy  Jan. 
George  Higgina 


Capt  Horace  Hajden 
Capt  Oziaa  Holmes 
Jeremiah  Hutekina 
Rev.  Isaac  Parsons 
Wm.  Palmeff  Esq. 
Aaron  C.  Palmer 
Capt  Jeremiah  Smith 
Joseph  Whitmore 
Beriah  Wheeler 


SHELBURNEL-*ft8. 

Rev.  Theofhilus  Packard*  PresideiU. 
Amos  Allen*  Vice-Fresident, 
Giles  Ltman*  Treasurer. 
Dea.  Israel  Guilds,  Secretary. 


William  Wells,  Esq. 
Dea.  Be  noni  Pratt 
Isaac  Dole 
Levi  Farnsworth 
Martin  Severance 
Samuel  Fisk 
Aaron  Long 
William  Bull 
Joel  Bard  well 
Joseph  Fellows 
Joseph  Severance 
James  Diddnson 


Dr.  Ebenezer  Childs 
David  Fisk 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Severanoe 
Salah  Severance 
Daniel  Fisk 
Gonstantine  Hardy 
Solomon  Fellows 
Elihu  Smead 
Ira  Barnard 
Elisha  Barnard 
David  Barnard 
Isaac  T.  Packard 


PLAINFIELD.— 12. 

Rev.  M.  Hallock,  Fresident. 
Dr.  I.  Porter,  Secretary. 
Dr.  B.  ToRRET,  Treasurer. 

Daniel  Brown  Miss  Martha  Hallock 

Dea.  J.  Richards  Robert  Beals 

Seth  Ford  Leavitt  Hallock 

B.  Packard  William  Daniels 
John  Mack 


Whole  number  ofMBmbers  in 

Massachusetts,        ...  SOT 

In  other  States,  ... 


Ministers  of  Hat  Gospel, 
Deceased,  •       -        • 


Toteli 


152 

96 
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NOTICES. 

Thk  Conititntimi  nf  the  ManaehoM 
in  onler  to  memhenhip,  the  subacript 
Thii  liiw  lum  was  proponed  to  accomn 
tion  would  nut  permit  them  tu  join,  il 
not  to  iet  bounds  tu  the  liberahtv  of  < 
cuinatBiico.  When  the  infinite  impt 
be  duly  cuniiidpred,  it  is  believed  that 
sexsing  a  lame  tihare  of  property  will 
can  in  no  wav  be  better  emploj'ed,  ( 
peace  on  earth  and  prevent  the  evils  of 

Tlie  present  year,  lBl9,iB  the  fourth 
Peace  Society-  Those  who  have  paid 
readr  ailvanccil/our  doiUm.  But  to  « 
to  acconimndate  those  in  raoderile  cirt 
the  whole  series  of  Numbers  of  the  Frie 
that  all  who  may  become  members  thig 
sire  it,  have  a  copj  of  the  Solemn  Revi 
and  of  fourteen  Nu'a  of  the  Friend  of  J 
No's  were  ail  published  prior  to  the  prt 
in^  oiM  dollar  each,  they  may  become  i 
uf  all  tlie  Tracts  of  the  Society  for  the 
words,  for  g-2  50  any  one  may  becoin 
wKolt  stria  of  Tracts  which  have  beei 
of  1819. 

Branch  Societiei,  or  Auiiliariea  to 
Society,  are  alloweil  the  whole  ainoan 
transmit,  in  Tracts  at  the  wholesale  pri 
been  formed  by  simply  adopting  the  C 
with  a  notice  added  that  theConittituliui 
of  forming  a  Branch  Society,  arcordin| 
the  Executive  Committee.  Others  ha 
•titution  for  themselves  as  Bnnch  Soci 
portant,  and  optional  with  those  who  f< 

Copies  of  each  No.  of  the  Friend  of  ) 
cietiea,  Booksellers,  and  benevolent  ini 
distribution,  at  tO  dollan  per  hundred. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BuBDiTT,  No.  94,  Cuuit-i 
to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  saciel 
those  who  msy  wian  to  become  member 
a1  No's  for  sale.  If  any  Bostoa  memfa 
receiving  hia  copy  in  any  ijuaiterly  diai 
hj  applying  to  Mr.  Bubditt. 

The  Solemn  Review  and  all  the  No'i 
will  be  fur  sale  at  tlie  Boston  Booksti 
LiARD,  No.  1,  Comhill.  At  the  same 
future  thaparcels  directed  to  n 
<f)  to  the  Branch  Societies. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  PEACE  SOCIETY. 


I«  forming  a  society,  which  it  is  hoped  mayh&ye  an  extensiire  influence,  we» 
the  subscribers,  deem  it  proper  to  make  a  concise  declaration  of  our  motiYet 
and  objects. 

We  have  been  strongly  impressed,  by  considering  the  manifold  crimes  and 
tremendous  calamities  of  public  war,  and  the  melancholy  insensibility  which 
has  been  induced  by  education  and  habit,  in  regard  to  this  most  barbarous,  de- 
structive, and  unchristian  custom.  Our  earnest  wish  is«  thst  men  may  be 
brought  to  view  war  in  a  just  lights  to  see  clearly  its  baleful  influence  on  the 
political,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  communities,  and  its  opposition  to 
the  design  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Most  earnestly  do  we  desire  that  men 
may  be  brought  to  feel  that  a  spirit  of  conquest  is  among  the  most  atrociout 
of  crimes  ;  that  the  thirst  for  military  glory  is  inhuman,  delusive,  and  ruinous, 
and  that  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  a  people  result  from  impartial  jus- 
tice towards  all  nations,  and  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  peace. 

Various  facts  and  considerations  have  conspired  in  exciting  a  hope,  that  a 
change  may  be  effected  in  public  sentiment,  and  a  more  happy  state  of  society 
introduced.  It  is  evidently  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  gospel,  to  subdue 
the  lusts  and  passions,  from  which  wars  and  fightings  originate  ;  and  encour- 
agement is  given  that  a  time  will  come,  when  the  nations  will  learn  war  no 
more.  We  believe  that  a  great  minority  of  the  people  in  every  civilized  coun** 
try,when  free  from  the  delusions  of  party  passions  and  prejudices,  have  such 
an  aversion  to  public  hostilities,  that  they  would  rejoice  if  any  plan  could  be 
devised,  which  would  botli  secure  their  rights  and  absolve  them  from  the  bur- 
dens and  suflering^  of  war.  A  late  Treaty  of  Peace  has  suggested  the  practi- 
cability  of  such  a  plan,  and  given  us  an  admirable  lesson  on  the  subject.  We 
now  see,  that  when  two  governments  are  inclined  to  fieaee,  they  can  make  some 
friendly  power  the  umpire  and  last  resort,  for  settling  points  of  cootrover* 
sy.  For  this  ray  of  pacific  light  we  are  grateful,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
like  *'  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.** 
This  hope  is  strengthened  by  reflecting  on  the  animaUngfact,  that  the  horrid 
custom  of  private  tvaref  which  for  ages  desolated  Europe,  was  finally  abolished 
by  a  similar  project. 

Besides,  it  is  clear  that  every  popular  custom  must  depend  on  public  opin- 
ion ;  and  we  also  know,  from  history,  that  many  customs  and  usages  which  were 
formerly  considered  as  honorable,  useful,  and  even  necessary,  have  since  been 
abolished,  as  inhuman  and  barbarous,  and  are  now  regarded  with  detestation 
and  horror* 


To  the  list  of  encouraging  facts  we  may  add,  that  by  their  late  dreadful  suf- 
ferings, the  attention  of  the  Uurepea&natioDa  is  unusually  excited  to  the  guilt 
and  miseries  of  war  ;  and  with  joy  we  have  learned,  that  Peace  Societies  hare 
been  proposed,  if  not  already  established,  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic. 
These  things  not  only  encourage  our  hearty  and  streng^en  our  hands,  but 
preclude  the  objection  which  might  arise,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cultirate  the 
spirit  of  peace  in  one  nation,  whilst  others  retain  the  spirit  of  war.  A  coope- 
ration in  different  countries  is  joyfuUy  anticipated,  in  this  g^at  work  ofpro- 
motiiig  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

But  abore  all  other  sources  of  encouragement,  we  contemplate  the  benevo- 
Iflflt  character  of  our  heavenly  Father,  as  displayed  in  the  gospel  of  his  beloved 
Soil  We  there  behold  him  as  <*  the  God  of  Peace,"  and  we  have  a  clkeering^ 
bope>  that  he  will  own  and  prosper  a  society  of  peacemakers. 

It  ia  well  known  that  a  diversity  of  sentiment  has  existed  among  Christians 
on  the  question,  whether  war  be  not  in  all  cases  prohibited  by  the  gospeL  But 
wa  intend  that  this  society  shall  be  established  on  princif  les  so  broad,  as  to 
•mbrace  the  friends  of  peace  who  differ  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects. 
Wc  wish  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  by  methods  which  all  Christians  must 
appiOTi^— by  exhibiting  with  all  clearness  and  distinctness  the  pacific  nature 
of  thegpspel,  and  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  community  to  the  nature, 
•pirit,  eauses,  and  effects  of  war.  We  hope  that  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
friend*  ot  peace  in  all  nations,  and  by  the  g^radual  illumination  of  the  Christian 
world,  a  pacific  spirit  may  be  communicated  to  govemments^^and  tha^  in 
this  way,  the  occasions  of  war,  and  the  belief  of  its  necessity,  will  be  constant- 
ly diminishing,  till  it  shall  be  regarded  by  all  Christians  with  the  same  horror 
with  which  we  now  look  back  on  the  exploded  and  barbarous  customs  of  for- 
mer ages. 

On  these  principles,  and  with  these  hopes,  we  acopt  the  following 

ARTICLES. 
L  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  Tu  Massachtsitts  Pxagk  Socixtt. 

n.  The  government  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  six  Trustees,  who  shall  be  annually  chosen,  three  of  whom 
•hall  constitute  a  quorum. 

IIL  The  funds  of  the  society  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  oflSoers,  to 
be  employed  for  the  diffusion  of  light  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  in  cultivating 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  peace.  The  officers  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an 
Executive  Committee,  and  Counsellors  to  advice  with  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, and  to  make  regulations  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

IV.  Each  subscriber  of  one  dollar  annually  shall  be  a  member. 

y.  Each  subscriber  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  a  member  for  life. 

VI.  All  donations  to  the  society  shall  be  recorded ;  and  every  donor  of  fifty 
dollars  or  upwards,  shall  be  an  honorary  member  of  the  society  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


VII.  Each  member  of  the  society  may  receive  one  half  his  annual  subscrtp- 
tlon  in  such  books  or  tracts  as  the  officers  shall  approve,  and  at  the  lowest 
prices  of  the  society. 

Vin.  This  society  shall  have  three  annual  meeting  ;  the  frtt,  on  the  Tues- 
day following  the  first  Monday  in  Jane,  annually ;  at  wtiich  time  any  special 
reports  may  be  received,  any  additions  or  amendanents  to  this  Constitution,  or 
the  regulations  of  the  society  may  be  made,  or  any  incidental  business  tran- 
sacted. 

The  Kcond  general  meeting  shall  be  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  ; 
at  which  time  the  annual  choice  of  officers  shall  be  made,  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Trustees  received,  and  all  other  regular  business  of  the  so* 
ciety  transacted. 

The  third  shall  be  a  public  annual  celebration  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  excepting  when  that  shall  fall  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  which  cite  the 
meeting  shall  be  holden  on  the  day  following :  and  on  this  occasion  an  addreM 
shall  be  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  society,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  such  reports  as  they  shall  direct  may  be  read. 

The  hours  and  places  of  these  several  meetings  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  notified  to  the  members  by  the  Recording  Secretary. 

IX.  This  society  will  encourage  the  forming  of  similar  societies  m  this 
country  and  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  dispersion  of  tracts,  by  correspon- 
dence, and  by  other  suitable  means.  They  will  also  encourage  mutual  aid  and 
cooperation  among  all  the  friends  of  peace  of  every  denomination. 

X.  Should  any  person  become  a  member  of  this  society,  whose  residence  is 
remote  from  Boston,  it  shall  be  regarded  as  honorable  for  him  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  society  in  his  own  vicinity. 

XL  No  change  in  the  objects  of  the  society  shall  ever  be  made  ;  but  the 
articles  may  be  amended,  and  new  artioles  may  be  added,  as  occasion  shall 
require ;  provided  that  no  alteration  be  made  except  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing, and  by  the  consent  of  two  thirda  of  the  members  who  may  then  be  presents 
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